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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (July 11) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





MPLOYMENT continued to increase during the month of June as the 
agriculture and construction industries moved into full operation. Total 
employment applications listed with the National Employment Service at the 
end of June were 197,038, a figure 53,300 higher than that at the same time last 
year, but 27,800 below that at the end of May. The secondary effects of strikes 
in the logging, lumbering and construction industries on the Pacific coast and 
the lower level of residential construction this year than last are in part 
responsible for the relatively larger number of people seeking work this year 
compared with 1951. Industries producing defence materials have continued 
to expand operations but there has been very little improvement in the con- 
sumer goods fields. Negotiations have begun between the Canadian railway 
companies and the unions of non-operating employees and collective bargaining 
negotiations are proceeding in the primary steel industry and the pulp and 
paper industry. At present some 32,000 workers are on strike in the lumbering 
and logging industry on the west coast. 


counteract the effect of the low level of 
residential building. Contracts awarded 
during March, April and May for the 
building of dwelling, units were 14 per 
cent lower than for the same months in 
1951 and nine per cent lower than in 1950. 
National Employment Service applica- 
tions for work from skilled and unskilled 
construction workers totalled 21,700 at the 
end of June, compared with 11,200 at the 
end of June, 1951. 

Agriculture is at a seasonal high at this 
time of year. Demand for experienced 
farm help is still strong in most parts of 


Employment 


Most of the increase in employment 
during the past month has taken place in 
logging, agriculture and industrial con- 
struction. ‘This year the river drive has 
absorbed large numbers of loggers and 
bushmen, with employment in logging for 
the pulp and paper industry at the end 
of June only 138 per cent below the 
higher-than-usual 1951 level» The drive 
will soon be completed and most firms are 
planning a lighter summer cut than last 
year. 

On the other hand, the construction 


industry has been rather slow in getting 
under way and, since so much of the work 
undertaken this year is composed of 
defence: and “special” projects, construc- 
tion activities are concentrated in rela- 
tively few centres. Recruiting for defence 
projects in Labrador and Newfoundland has 
absorbed a good many of the _ jobless 
construction workers in Quebec and the 
Maritimes but has not been able to 
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the country, with the greatest need being 
for haying help in the central provinces. 
The Department of Labour has called for 
help from the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces for haying and harvesting in Ontario 
and up to the beginning of July about 220 
men had come from the Maritimes and 
about 30 from the Prairies. The arrival 
of a substantial number of immigrants 
during May and June has helped to relieve 
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the farm labour shortage. A few women 
moved from Alberta and Saskatchewan to 
pick berries in British Columbia but 
unfavourable weather conditions during the 
strawberry season reduced the demand for 
this type of labour and the request for 
more berry pickers was withdrawn. 

In the manufacturing industries there 
have been some further lay-offs in the 
primary textile and paper products indus- 
tries. The furniture, leather goods and 
electrical goods industries have increased 
their employment only very slightly over 
the past few weeks. Some improvement 
was evident in clothing manufacturing but 
further lay-offs have been necessary as the 
industry is at its summer low. Hiring is 
continuing to expand in defence industries 
and in some of the producer goods indus- 
tries, as indicated by substantial employ- 
ment increases at May 1, 1952 over the 
same date last year: aircraft (66%), ship- 


building (52%), railway rolling — stock 
(15%), agricultural jmplements (11%), 


primary iron and steel (10%). Anticipated 
early June production peaks in automobile 
manufacturing plants have suffered cut- 
backs because of steel’ shortages and 
further lay-offs are expected during July. 
Total manufacturing employment at May 
1, 1952 was fractionally lower than at 
May 1, 1951. 

The number of unplaced applicants at 
National Employment Service _ offices 
declined by 27,800 during the month of 
June, with the Quebec region accounting 
for over half of the decline (19,000). 
During this period there was also a decline 
of 6,000 registrants in Ontario, 7,100 in the 
Atlantic, 800 in the Prairie, and an in- 
crease of 5,100 in the Pacific region. At 
the end of June the number of applications 
for work was higher than at the end of 
June, 1951, im all) five’-resiens. ~The 
following table shows the total job appli- 
cations at National Employment Service 
offices on the dates indicated :— 


2 3 x 
o ov 
ae q N PN S [al 
ke Soe Vee eee 
WA EPA LiGake. aoe 8: DA28 71 23 1,09008 120,037 
Huebec Moycaes os: 63,070 82,055 39,865 
OnUaLiO Feta ae - 58,618 64,586 39,771 
EMAIVICS ore cata 19,797 20,608 17,761 
ELC LLG oe Oe teeta 31,266 26,186 22000 
CANADA s,s. 197,038 224,825 139,770 


Steel shortages resulting from the United 
States steel strike were beginning to affect 
employment in Canada by the end of 
June. Some lay-offs have occurred in the 
automobile industry and more are antici- 
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pated this month as steel inventories are 
used up. Increased steel capacity due to 
come into production at Stelco this month 
should ease the current situation somewhat. 
However, the Canadian steel industry has 
been cut off from American iron ore 
supplies and the Steel Company of Canada 
has stated that unless the strike is settled 
soon they will be unable to stockpile 
enough ore before the navigation season 
on the lakes closes to keep them at full 
production during the winter. 


Industrial Relations 


Negotiations between Canadian railway 
companies and unions representing approxi- 
mately 125,000 non-operating employees 
began during July. Eighteen unions are 
bargaining through a central committee to 
revise contracts which expire September 1, 
1952. The unions are reported to be 
asking for a 45-cent-an-hour increase in 
wage rates and a cost-of-living bonus of 1 
cent an hour for each point rise in the 
cost-of-living index. In addition to the 
wage rate adjustments, the unions are 
requesting a union shop clause and a 


check-off. Railway unions have not 
previously pressed for union security 
provisions. 


Collective bargaining negotiations have 
been proceeding for some time in other 
major Canadian industries, including pulp 
and paper companies in eastern Canada, 
the primary steel industry, meat packing 
and west coast logging and lumbering, with- 
out settlements being reached. On _ the 
west coast, approximately 32,000 logging 
and lumbering workers have been on strike 
since June 16. 

It is reported that a basis for settle- 
ment has been reached between the United 
Textile Workers of America (TLC-AFL) 
and the Dominion Textile Company 
Limited covering about 5,800 employees at 
Montreal and Valleyfield who have been 
on strike since April 2. Reports indicate 
that the settlement includes provision for 
an 11-cent-an-hour increase in wage rates. 

The signing of an agreement in June 
by the Chrysler Corporation of Canada 
Limited and the United Automobile 
Workers (CCL-CIO) brings to a close 
bargaining for this year at the large 
automobile manufacturers. An agreement 
was reached at Ford of Canada and 
employees at General Motors are under a 
five-year agreement signed in 1950. ‘The 
Chrysler agreement provided a four-cent- 
an-hour increase with additional adjust- 
ments for. skilled classifications, an 
improved vacation plan, and other changes. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1952) 
























































Percentage change from 
Principal Items Date Amount : 5 
1952 Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Man pewer— 

Total. civalmandlabour force (a)s.0.<s6e: o.ca. 2c... |) Mary 1 5,179, 000 | — + 1-3 
PELPsONS VIGO JODS..08,) an ceeee ees ctda on: Mar. 1 4,967,000 —~ + 0:5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...| Mar. 1 212,000 — +24-7 

REGISTERED FOR WorRK, N.E.S.— 

NURS stu Lote Sai ke Oe At enn In ie Se | July 3 22.020 —24-7 |} +17-9 
ETE EE) Gee ies oe ee A NR ES July > 3 Gls o2t —25:0 | +54:-3 
OBUAT ION, Seas oh See as Were ae 8-58 July 3 55, 746 —13-7 | .4+40-2 
PE Wig (etme, Sree) or any ieeaiee pean ae rigor a Te nn July <3 21,927 + 6-4] +23-5 
ACLS ee cs Seon ac Ue ee oie see 8 July 43 33, 441 +97.7 +49-7 

PHocels Mie CIOUS! s..c1enp etek ae ass ily 196, 260 —12-7| +40-4 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit.......... June 1 143, 490 —34-2 | +61-4 

‘Amount of benetit payments........2- 2.5 ot. cus 5 May $10,374, 007 —21-7 | +83-3 

Index of employment (1939=100)............... May 1 177-4 — 0:2} + 1-0 

rrp i GiO tie et ke cot Gir Skeid damian ngeean AS Ss May 19,848 + 1-8 +36-0 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................} June 708, 382 — +480-5 (b) 
ING. ct workers involved. ess 4 aes 8 ume 59, 364 — +111-8 (b) 
INO OL OUT eae ee Se eet ee Ai rt ce eh June 40 — — 19-0 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. May 1 $54.30 0-0 +10-4 

Averace hourly earnings: (mig:)...s22:..2.......) May 1 $ 1.29 + 0:3 +13-4 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... May 1 42-0 — 0-2 — 1:2 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ May 1 $54.35 + 0-1 +12-1 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)...........| June 1 187-3 + 0:3 + 1-7 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100).......| May 1 120-5 + 1-2 + 9-2 

Eotablabour mGOMes.+..28> sb 2o.++2- >. 000, 000) April 854 + 0-2} +11-9 

Industrial Production— 
Bian nC A Veet Oro ae = LOO) etter trl riercalers Sarsant Sonn April 213-9 + 1-1 — 2-0 
REA Nira CUn eee Peter Atte host those a bchn’4 oc April 220-2 + 0-8 — 3-6 
yuna Lesa ere itr oy nts Sette wh MER eae, oe April 265-7 — 0-6 — 4-6 
IN OMe CHUICe ty Le Cimmeans Gennes phe area anaes April 193-8 + 2-0 — 2-8 
Trade— 

Peril Ne oe. eee s tse vo. oe 000, O00! April 920 + 7-4 7-1 

"BVO 01 el ftp a ae CR as alg, cen ete, ee $000, 000! May | 381 + 9-8 +17-7 

iBauyeveym het, SON ME RN ee ee eR eet ae $000,000) May | 388 +19-7 4-3 








(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the I mmigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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Department’s Exhibit 
Promotes Apprenticeship 
Theme of this year’s Department of 


Labour exhibit is to encourage young 
people to enter skilled trades. The exhibit 
had its initial showing at the Brandon 
Exhibition from June 30 to July 4. 

The exhibit is in line with the recom- 
mendations of the National Conference on 
Apprenticeship at Ottawa in May. 

The booth, which will be on display at 
most major Canadian fairs and exhibitions 
this summer, will be manned by repre- 
sentatives of the National Employment 
Service. Provincial apprenticeship authori- 
ties have been requested to provide 
representatives to answer questions about 
provincial apprenticeship regulations. 

Last year’s exhibit was designed to 
extend the employment horizon for 
physically-handicapped Canadians. 





“Open Books to Union if 
Pleading Inability to Pay’ 

A company pleading inability to pay 
going wage rates in an industry ought to 
be prepared to open its books to union 
representatives, in order to establish a case 
before a conciliation board. This was the 
contention of Judge W. 8. Lane of Picton, 
Ont., chairman of a conciliation board in 
a dispute between Otaco Limited of Orillia 
and the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

Noting that there was a 40-cent differ- 
ential between wages paid at Otaco and 
those paid at companies like International 
Harvester and Cockshutt Plow, Judge Lane 
held that “St is not proper for the company 
to argue that they cannot pay unless they 
are prepared to have that statement 


analysed by experts acting for the opposite | 


party”. 

He recommended an increase of eight 
cents an hour across the board, qualifying 
his recommendation by permitting the 
re-opening of conciliation proceedings on 
the wage increase if the company filed 
copies of its financial statement with the 
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~ sentative. 


Minister of Labour for distribution to the 
board members and to the union repre- 
The union representative in this 
event must not make the statement’s con- 
tents public, Judge Lane warned. 


Fewer Houses Being 
Started, Completed 


Fewer houses are being started and 
fewer completed this year. In May, 
starts of new dwelling units dropped from 
11,699 in May last year to 7,127; comple- 
tions fell from 5,688 to 5,325. 

In the first five months of 1952, starts 
numbered 14,395; completions, 18,391. 
Corresponding figures last year were 17,252 
and 25,209. Number of dwelling units in 
various stages of construction this May 
was 38,814. Last year at the same time 
it was 51,090. 

These figures were prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Gives Reasons for Drop 
in House Building 


Home building in Canada is on a definite 
down trend because of a lack of serviced 
land, lack of mortgage money, and high 
prices, Robert Drummond, Immediate Past 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, has declared. “The house- 
building . . . industry has been working 
considerably below its maximum capacity 
during the past six months,” he added. 

Commenting on the difficulty in securing 
a loan through the National Housing Act, 
Mr. Drummond suggested that the federal 
Government increase its share of the joint 
loans under the NHA from 25 to 40 per 
cent. Housebuilding activity would increase 
“if the amounts of money available from 
the lending institutions were to be spread 
over more houses.” 

Another factor in the housebuilding 
slump, Mr. Drummond observed, is the 
serious lack of serviced land. He suggested 
that municipalities with such land problems 
could appeal to the federal Government for 
NHA assistance for land assembly projects. 

High costs, too, are keeping home 
building activities at a minimum, Mr. 
Drummond said. “Designers and building 
code officials must become more cost 
conscious.” Since labour “constitutes 90 per 
cent of the total cost of a complete dwell- 
ing, the greatest field for construction and 
higher incomes for construction workers 
is increased individual effort by our 
employees,” he stated. 


No Health Insurance Plan 
At This Time—Maertin 


A national health insurance plan remains 
an objective of the federal Government but 
it “cannot be embarked upon at this time,” 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, recently told the House 
of Commons. The only way to finance 
such a project, said Mr. Martin, is through 
the working people of the country, who are 
carrying a “big load” already. 


Tremendous Cost 

Though supporting the principle of 
national health insurance, Mr. Martin felt 
that it would be unwise to embark on such 
a venture without the financial co-operation 
of the provinces. The tremendous cost of 
the undertaking, thought to be in excess of 
$400,000,000, ought to check too precipitate 
action, he added. 

Lack of hospital facilities was cited as a 
factor in the postponement of national 
health insurance. The Government, Mr. 
Martin observed, had “underestimated” the 
number of beds that would be necessary 
for the health insurance scheme. There 
was an underestimation of 15,000 beds in 
Ontario alone, he said. 


No Annuities Act Change 
During Present Session 


No changes in the Annuities Act will be 
proposed by the Government during the 
present session of Parliament, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent has told the House 
of Commons. 

At last fall’s session it was proposed that 
the maximum annuity purchasable be 
increased from $1,200 to $2,400 a year and 
that a cash surrender feature be added to 
the government annuity plan. An amend- 
ment to the Act was included in the fore- 
cast of legislation contained in the Speech 
from the Throne. : 

The Prime Minister did not rule out 
the possibility that the plan might be 
changed at the next session. 


Halifax, Montreal to Get 
Schools of Seamanship 


Training schools to teach practical sea- 
manship to Canadian seamen who must 
pass examinations before they can sign 
on Canadian ships going abroad are to be 
established at Halifax and Montreal, it was 
announced by the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 


federal Minister of ‘Transport, speaking 
before the National Council of Seamen’s 
Agencies Inc. at Montreal. The establish- 
ment of the schools is being undertaken to 
enable Canada to comply with an Inter- 
national Labour Organization convention 
requiring the certification of able seamen. 


The ILO convention states that seamen 
who have had three years at sea are 
eligible for certification immediately, but 
that others must pass an examination. 
“The new schools will provide the necessary 
instruction and conduct the examinations,” 
stated Mr. Chevrier. 


Combines Commission 
Will Be Established 


A new three-man combines coinmission, 
to be known as the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission, is to be established, 
Justice Minister Stuart S. Garson has 
announced in the House of Commons. 
Creation of the Commission follows the 
major recommendations of the MacQuarrie 
committee on combines legislation. 


Former Combines Commissioner T. D. 
MacDonald will assume the position of 
Director of Investigation and Research. 
He will round up evidence of monopolistic 
practices; the Commission will act as judge 
of Mr. MacDonald’s reports. Under the 
present set-up, Mr. MacDonald acts as both 
prosecutor and judge on combines cases. 


400 Ont. Farmers under 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Approximately 400 farmers in Ontario 
have availed themselves of workmen’s 
compensation protection, according to the 
Compensation Board of that province. 


Requirements 


Farmers may be covered by the provi- 
sions of the Compensation Act upon 
application, providing they are employers 
of labour for at least part of the year. 
Similarly, farm employees may be brought 
under the Act, upon the application of 
their employer. 


Coverage is granted to the workers at 
a cost of about 75 cents per $100 of pay- 
roll, into which sum must be considered 
board when it is supplied. 

Farmers and their employees are granted 
lower insurance rates by insurance com- 
panies when they are covered by work- 
men’s compensation, it is reported. 
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New Chairman Named 
To Ont. Labour Board 


Ontario Labour Minister Charles Daley 
‘has announced the appointment of E. Norris 
Davis, Personnel Director of the Campbell 
Soup Company, as chairman of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to succeed 
P. M. Draper, son of a longtime Trades 
and Labour Congress President, Patrick M. 
Draper. Mr. Draper’s resignation, to take 
a position in private industry, is effective 
August 31. 

Mr. Davis has had previous experience 
as a management representative on the 
OLRB, resigning only last January when 
his duties began to conflict with his job 
with the soup company. During the war 
Mr. Davis served for several years on the 
Wartime Wage Control Board and _ also 
for several years on the Labour Relations 
Board. 


Labour leaders in Ontario have issued 
statements praising Mr. Draper on his 
service with the Board. Eamon Park of 
the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), said that Mr. Draper has been 
a fair chairman who “had treated labour 
and management with equal impartiality”. 
William Jenoves, of the Toronto District 
Labour Council (AFL-TLC) said that it 
would be “very difficult” for some one to 
follow in Mr. Draper’s footsteps. 


On the other hand, several union leaders 
have suggested that it will prove “very 
dificult” for a former management repre- 
sentative to act in an unbiased capacity 
on the Board. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
consists of two management representa- 
tives, two representatives of labour and a 
chairman. 





49352 Edition of “Canade”’ 
Ready fer Distribution 


The 1952 edition of the official hand- 
book, Canada, designed to supplement the 
field of the Canada Year Book, is now 
available, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has announced. Copies are available at a 
price of 25 cents from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 


The current edition of the handbook 
contains more than 300 pages of text, 
reproductions of 180 illustrations, and 
plates, diagrams and maps_ illustrating 
Canada’s expanding economy. The book 
contains official and up-to-date information 
on all phases of the country’s economic 
organization. 
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_ Canada has been granted a charter. 


The leading articles in the 1952 edition 
deal with “Canada in the Chemical Age” 
and “Canada’s Defence Program”. The 
chapter material covers population and 
vital statistics, education, scientific research, 
social and cultural relationships, national 
income, agriculture, forestry, mines and 
minerals, water power, fisheries, furs, manu- 
factures, construction, labour, transportation 
and communications, domestic and foreign 
trade, public finance, banking, and insurance. 





CCL Appoints Member of 
EFCFTU General Couneil 


The CCL has named Fred Dowling, 
Canadian Director of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, as titular 
member of the General Council of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Harry Chappell, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, is alternate. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
Automobile Workers, was re-appointed 
CCL . representative on the National 
Advisory. Committee of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission with  S. 
Wolstein, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, as substitute. 


Rm. P. Rintouwl Again Heads 
Alberta Labour Group 


R. P. Rintoul of Calgary was elected 
President of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour (TLC) for the third consecutive 
year at the group’s 32nd annual convention. 

The new board includes: H. B. 
Brogden, secretary-treasurer, replacing 
Grant McHardy, both of Calgary; Joe 
Cherrington, Edmonton, first vice-president; 
J. W.*Burrows, Calgary, union label vice- 
president. Vice-presidents are: Calgary, 
Robert Scott; Edmonton, H. G. Turner; 
Lethbridge, J. C. Jones; Medicine Hat, 
Charles Deason; Drumheller, Joseph Lukin. 


TLC’s 64th Council Given Charter 


The 64th Trades and Labour Council in 
It is 
the Red Deer Trades and Labour Council, 
sixth such council in Alberta. 

The new council represents about 400 
union members in seven local unions. 

Officers of the council are: Fred Olnynk, 
President; Fred Duffy, Vice-President; and 
Miss G. L. Gilpatrick, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Schools of Social Work 
Expect Fewer Students 


Reports from Canadian schools of social 
work about next year’s enrolment indicate 
a serious drop in the number of men and 
women students, R. E. G. Davis, Executive 
Director of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
has revealed. 

Mr. Davis said that reduced enrolment 
is caused, at least in part, by the gradua- 
tion of the group of ex-service men and 
women who took their training with the 
help of DVA educational grants and by 
the lack of financial aid for recent 
university graduates who cannot afford the 
further one or two years’ study required 
for a social work degree. 

Federal grants to schools of social work 
have been discontinued (except for the 
Maritime School, Halifax, which is not 
attached to a university) in view of the 
grant of $7,100,000 which the federal 
Government has made to universities. But 
none of this money may be used for 
bursaries or scholarships, while the large 
part of the discontinued direct grants to 
social work schools was used in this way. 

Schools of social work are at the 
University of British Columbia, University 


of Manitoba, University of Toronto, 
McGill University, Laval University, 
University of Montreal, St. Patrick’s 


College, Ottawa, and the Maritime School 
of Social Work, Halifax. 

According to Mr. Davis, a reduction for 
even two or three years in the number 
of social workers in training would 
seriously jeopardize Canadian social services. 

Mr. Davis suggested four immediate 
steps :— 

(1) The federal Government, through the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, might provide funds specifically 
for bursaries for social work education ; 

(2) Employers of social workers, includ- 
ing voluntary social agencies (especially 
community chests) and municipal and 
provincial departments of welfare, might 
finance the .training of present and 
prospective employees; 

(3) Provincial Governments might offer 
bursaries and scholarships to social work 
students; 

(4) More voluntary organizations with 
an interest in public service might estab- 
lish bursary or loan funds, as some have 
already done. 

The Canadian Welfare Council is the 
national association of and spokesman for 
organizations, government departments and 
citizen groups interested in social welfare. 
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U.K. Government Raises 
Grants to Universities 


Great Britain’s universities are to 
receive higher recurrent grants over the 
next five years, it has been announced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons. The present year’s 
total of £16-6 million is to be increased 
progressively each year up to £25 million 
in 1956-57. 

Capital expenditure grants, as distinct 
from recurrent grants, are announced 
annually. 

“The first year’s provision is the least 
sum with which the universities can main- 
tain their present activity,” the Chancellor 
stated; “it makes no allowance for fresh 
expansion. Part of the increases in the 
later years will be needed to meet the 
rising expenditure to which the universities 
are already committed; but they should 
also enable some development to be under- 
taken, particularly towards the end of the 
quinquennium. In making some provision 
for development, I have in mind particu- 
larly the need for scientific and techno- 
logical progress.” 


Committee Reports 


Concurrently with the  Chancellor’s 
announcement, the report of "the 
University Grants Committee on the years 
1947 to 1951 was made public. 


“The quinquennium which is drawing to 
a close has been a momentous one for the 
universities,” the Committee reports. “The 
grants which we have administered have 
enabled them to increase their students’ 
numbers by about 70 per cent, to com- 
plete some £17 million worth of new 
building, and to undertake in response to 
the national need new developments of 
far-reaching importance in teaching and 
research.” 


The universities and colleges have been 
enabled to meet rises in prices and wages. 
At the same time, they have strengthened 
their academic organization at a number 
of points vital to the national welfare and 
have made a beginning on the heavy task 
of putting the housing of the universities 
on a satisfactory permanent basis. They 
have more than doubled the numbers of 
their students in science and technology, 
and have increased their arts students by 
more than half. 

The proportion of the total income of 
the universities borne by the exchequer 
erants has risen from 35-8 per cent in 
1938-39 to 63-9 per cent in 1949-50, and 
will rise still further in later years. 
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Union Shop Won by AFL, 
Ist in U.S. Basie Steel 


A union shop agreement, believed to be 
the first in the basic steel industry in the 
United States, has been won by an AFL 
local in Philadelphia. Members of the 
Federal Labour Union, Local 18887, voted 
in favour of a contract with the Midvale 
Company which also called for a 123-cent 
hourly wage increase. Additional benefits 
bring each worker a package wage increase 
of from 22 to 24 cents an hour. 

Whether the basic steel industry should 
grant a union shop is one of the issues 
reportedly blocking the way for agreement 
with the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO). 


Union Shop Favoured by 
Most U.S. Workers—NLRB 


The United States National Labor 
Relations Board, under the chairmanship of 
Paul M. Herzog, has submitted its 16th 
annual report. 

Elections to authorize union-shop provi- 
sions in collective bargaining showed 77-5 
per cent of the voting workers claiming 
support for the principle of the union shop. 
(Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio has often 
contended that most workers are not in 
favour of the union shop). After the close 
of the 1951 fiscal year, the labour relations 
law was amended by Congress to eliminate 
the requirement of a union-shop authoriza- 
tion poll of employees before a union shop 
could be legally established. 

More than 15,500 cases were filed with 
the NLRB in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951. Representation cases and 
cases of unfair labour practices accounted 
for the largest number. A combined net 
increase of 2:7 per cent was shown over 
the previous year in number of cases filed. 
Cases actually settled in 1951 numbered 
3,346; 2,740 of these were representation 
cases and 606 dealt with unfair labour 
practices. 

Of the 5,261 cases of unfair labour 
practices filed, 79-1 per cent were against 
employers, 20-9 per cent against unions. 
The most common complaint against the 
unions, the report notes, was illegal coercion 
of employees in their right to engage in 
union activity or refrain from it. 
Employers were usually charged with 
discrimination against workers because of 
their union activities. In addition, the 
independent office of General Counsel 
issued 792 complaints, 630 against employers 
and 162 against unions. 
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the Court’s nine 


In the 1951 representation elections, 
collective bargaining agents were selected 
in 4,785 elections, representing a total of 
508,004 workers. 

Back pay amounting to $2,219,980 was 
paid to 7,549 employees who were found 
to have suffered from illegal discrimina- 
tion because of their union activities. In 
its 16-year history, the NLRB has paid 
more than $16 million to more than 53,000 
workers. 


The National Labor Relations Board is 
a five-man council whose jurisdiction is 
much broader than that of its Cana- 
dian counterpart. The Board operates 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Clause of the United States 
Constitution. 


U.S. High Court Upholds 
Employer-Rights Clause 


All employer’s insistence on a contract 
clause, reserving to management sole control 
over certain conditions of employment, does 
not constitute refusal to bargain, the United 
States Supreme Court has ruled. Six of 
judges supported the 
decision. 


Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, delivering 
the majority decision, said the law “does 
not compel any agreement whatsoever 
between employees and employers” and 
that the National Labour Relations 
Board “may not, either directly or 
indirectly, compel concessions or otherwise 
sit in judgment upon the substantive terms 
of collective bargaining agreements.” 





Ontario’s Labour Foree 
At Reeord High in 1951 


The manufacturing capacity of Ontario 
industrial centres was augmented by 92 
new industries and more than 500 plant 
expansions during 1951, it is pointed out 
in an introduction to the Ontario Indus- 
tral Review, annual publication of the 
Trade and Industry Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Planning and Development. 

The province’s industrial expansion was 
supported by large foreign investments and 
substantial government orders for defence 
materials. 

During 1951 the province reached record 
heights in the numbers of persons employed. 
In November, the labour force rose to 
1,807,000 persons in civilian employment. 


Productivity Pey Boosts 
Opposed by U.S. Industry 


A proposal to base wage increases on 
rising productivity, or output per man- 
hour, rather than according to fluctuations 
in the cost-of-living index, is opposed by 
industry members of the United States 
Wage Stabilization Board. The proposed 
scheme would increase workers’ paychecks 
by as much as four cents an hour. 

Three reasons for their opposition to the 
plan were given :— 

1. If gains in productivity are drained 
off for the benefit of wage-earners, the 
chief incentive for investment of cave! 
would cease to operate. 


2. Productivity wage increases compound 
wage increases given on other counts. 


3. Chaos will be introduced into the 
national wage structure and into collective 
bargaining that will last for years, if a 
governmental body gives impetus to pro- 
ductivity wage raises in this period of 
stabilization. 


Few U.S. Agreements 
Have rege Guarantee 


Only 184, or 7 per cent, of 2,500 collective 
bargaining agreements recently analysed by 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics contained definite guarantees of 
employment or wages. Only 20 of these 
agreements guaranteed wages or employ- 
ment throughout the year, or for a 
substantial part of the year. 


Most of the remaining 164 agreements 
“merely guaranteed a minimum number of 
hours or amount of pay for each week that 
an employee is called to work and did not 


guarantee a minimum number of weeks’ - 


work or pay per year. Most unions feel 
that such guarantees represent, at best, a 
compromise. 


Three-cornered Conflict 


The survey, reportéd in the May issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review, notes that 
there is a three-cornered conflict among 
labour, management and the Government 
on wage and employment guarantees. The 
union contention is that.guarantees would 
curtail inflationary tendencies in periods of 
high employment, and add to the volume 
of demand during periods of declining 
employment and falling prices. 

Management representatives have argued 
that such guarantees should have no place 
in collective bargaining agreements, stating 
that unemployment compensation is a 
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subject for legislation. As for the govern- 
ment view, existing legislation does not 
encourage such guarantees; unemployment 
compensation may not be supplemented by 
guaranteed wage payments. 

Provisions for more liberal guarantees of 
wages and employment hold top priority 
in the collective bargaining demands of 
many unions. 





Payment by Results 
On Inerease in U.K. 


The proportion of wage-earners in the 
United Kingdom paid by results has 
increased to 32 per cent, according to a 
recent survey conducted by the Ministry 
of Labour in more than 56,000 British 
industrial establishments. In the engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding and _ electrical goods 
industries, 52 per cent of all workers are 
paid according to results. 


Significant Increase 


This system of payment is much more 
favoured by the larger industrial firms, 
although more than 20 major British 
industrial firms practise some sort of pay- 
ment by results scheme. A _ significant 
increase has been shown since the first 
survey, made in October, 1938, when only 
25 per cent of all industrial workers were 
paid according to this plan. 

The latest survey, covering establishments 
in manufacturing and in most of the 
principal non-manufacturing and _ service 
industries, has analysed payment systems 
in 56200 firms employing 8,700,000 wage- 
earners. Nearly 2,250,000 of these were paid 
by results. 





French Minimum Wages 
Put on “Escalator” 


A law providing for a sliding scale of 
minimum wages, increasing automatically 


- with the cost of living, has been passed in 


France. The law provides that there shall 
be an automatic five per cent increase in 
minimum wages each time the cost-of-living 
index rises five per cent in a four-month 
period. 


Though the sliding scale increases are 
mandatory only for the legal minimum 
salaries (about $57 monthly in France), it 
is expected that collective bargaining agree- 
ments will ensure that the increase will 
apply to all salaries. 


The date selected as the base from 
which the increase will be calculated is 
December 1, 1951. 
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N.Y. Doctor Advocetes 
Flexible Retirement Age 


Compulsory retirement at a given 
chronological age is “unsound, unnecessary 
and without scientific basis,” declared Dr. 
William B. Rawls, of New York, at the 
annual meeting of the American Thera- 
peutic Society in Chicago. He advocated 
a flexible retirement age, adjusted to corre- 
spond with life expectancy, which would 
allow “a gradual brake on the number 
forced to retire.” 


He suggested that the retirement age 
be one-half of the life expectancy in years 
over 65, so that the number forced to 
retire would remain more or less stationary. 
Thus, with life expectancy at 68, the retire- 
ment age would be 664 years. 


“Ability to do a creditable job” should 
be one of the major factors in determining 
retirement ages, Dr. Rawls asserted. 
Arrangements should be made to “allow for 
a tapering off for the old-age group, on 
the same basis as one works up when 
young” with corresponding decreases in 
salary if necessary. 

Claiming that most older people “do not 
want to retire,’ Dr. Rawls warned that 
“we should not lose the value of the 
experience and the wisdom of the older 
group,” and the nation should not burden 
the younger age group with the “tremen- 
dous cost” of the early retirement of the 
older group. 





Unions and Older Workers 
Subject of N.Y. Survey 


“Seniority, itself, when combined with 
declining productivity, may not be suffi- 
cient to protect the older worker’s TOO. 
says the report of the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Ageing. The report is the result of a 
survey conducted among 150 AFL, CIO 
and independent unions, and published, 
under the title Unions and the Older 
Workers, by the Committee’s Director, 
Albert J. Abrams. 

Most collective bargaining contracts con- 
tain seniority provisions. The report notes, 
however, that seniority is now tending to 
be qualified in terms of skill, ability, and 
productivity, thus giving less protection to 
the older man with short Service, or 
declining productivity. | 

The Committee summed up its findings 
on seniority provisions as follows:— 


1. Seniority provisions constitute one 
of the long-service, older workers’ 
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strongest protection devices to assure 
themselves of job security. 

2. Seniority provisions have importance 
not only economically to the older 
worker, but also psychologically. 

3. Seniority provisions may be a factor 
in reducing labour turnover but may 
also tend to obstruct employment of 
younger workers and also of older 
workers seeking new jobs. Too, they 
provide little protection to the older 
man with short service. 


The report draws attention to the con- 
flict between the declining productivity of 
older workers and the necessity for protect- 
ing the interests of the younger workers. 

The Committee recommends transmotion, 
or transfer of ageing workers to jobs on 
a lower wage scale more suitable to their 
dechning powers. The unions are strongly 
opposed to transmotion and down-grading, 
claiming that such schemes tend “to 
weaken the general wage structure” . by 
setting up different wage scales for the 
same position. 

The Committee supported the union 
view that age, in itself, is an “unfair and 
discriminatory” cause for dismissal, but 
questioned the unions’ attitude to appren- 
ticeship. Most unions enforce maximum 
age limits for apprenticeship training, thus 
forcing older workers who wish to learn a 
new trade to take their apprenticeship in 
a non-union shop, depriving them of the 
privileges of unionization. One of the 
major problems of the older worker, 
declares the report, is the numerous 
obstacles placed before him preventing him 
from adopting a new trade or occupation. 

Commenting on the problems of those 
workers retired or about to be retired, the 
Committee observed that “activity is a 
biological necessity capable of retarding 
degeneration of physical and mental pro- 
cesses.”* Even in those cases where retire- 
ment pensions are adequate, workers, notes 
the report, must still come to grips with 
a serious psychological problem. 

Few unions operate their own retire- 
ment system, the report noted, and there 
is a trend toward more employer-employee 
financed systems. Death benefits, however, 
are paid by many unions, especially in the 
AFL. Provision for funeral expenses is 
important, said the Committee, for the 
peace of mind of the worker approaching 
retirement age. 

Union-negotiated health schemes are of 
particular benefit to older workers, whose 
vulnerability to sickness is greater, and the 
report notes that great strides have been 


made toward establishing a health and 
benefit system as all-embrasive as possible. 
A basic problem in this field, however, 
according to the report, is whether or not 
group insurance plans militate against the 
older workers, since their premiums and 
risks would both be higher. 

Discussing the less tangible problems of 
the ageing worker, the Committee sug- 
gested that government and _ private 
agencies are in a better position than the 
unions to establish homes for the aged 
pensioners, and to guarantee provision for 
their support after. their working days are 
over. 

The results of the survey showed that 
older workers are “loyal, stable members” 
of their local unions, and could. be a 
more potent force in union policy. The 
Committee felt that unions should .be 
encouraged “to meet one of the basic needs 
(of the older workers), the need to be 
appreciated.” 





U.K. Encourages Older 
Worker to Stay on Job 


The importance attached by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom to its 
policy of encouraging and facilitating the 
employment of older persons was empha- 
sized by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Sir Walter Monckton, 
when addressing this year’s conference of 
the National Old People’s Welfare 
Committee. 


Men and women over pensionable age 
—60 and 65 respectively—who are gain- 
fully employed number about one million, 
the Minister announced. This number is 
the same as in 1931, he said; but whereas 
one million in 1931 represented 234 per 
cent of the total number of persons of 
pensionable age, today it represents only 
153 per cent of a total of 64 million. 

Different industries vary in the propor- 
tion of older persons “employed. For all 
industries, the average percentage employees 
over retirement age is 3:6 for men and 
3-9 for women. With men, it was high 
in agriculture and the textiles, clothing 
and leather industries; low in the vehicle 
industry and in gas, electricity, water and 
transport services. 

Reliable unemployment figures for per- 
sons over 65 could not be given for the 
reason that many on pension do _ not 
register when unemployed. Figures for 
those below this age, however, show that 
the incidence of unemployment increases 
with the ages of workers. In particular, 


-. such schemes. 


Act of 


unemployment for long periods is commoner 
among the older age groups. As an 
example, of the 27,000 persons continuously 
unemployed throughout 1951, nearly 65 per 
cent were over 50 years of age. 


Special. arrangements to extend the 
employment of older persons have already 
been made by some employers. In some 
cases particular jobs are set aside for 
older persons; one or two firms have set 
up a special workshop for older employees 
where they can work at their own pace 
and at least one colliery has a_ special 
coal-face for older miners. Small adjust- 
ments in hours have also been made to 
allow older workers to avoid rush-hour 
travel, and half-shifts or part-time work 
have been arranged. 


In a reference to “recreational work” 
schemes such as are sponsored by local 
authorities and voluntary organizations, 
these, the Minister said, are outside the 
scope of the Ministry. At the same time, 
there is full recognition of the need for 
The important thing, he 
emphasized, 1s that there should be proper 
co-ordination between such welfare or 
recreational work schemes and the work of 
the Ministry in placing older people in 
normal employment. Schemes to provide © 
sheltered employment, it was considered, 
should be reserved for older people who 
can no longer work at jobs available in 
the ordinary labour market. 

The Government’s policy of encouraging 
older persons to stay on at work is 
reflected in the National Insurance arrange- 
ments for old age, Sir Walter pointed out. 
The National Insurance Act of 1946 
abandoned the old idea of a pension paid 
on grounds of age alone and substituted 
the plan of retirement pensions. Persons 
remaining at work beyond the minimum 
retirement age earn the right to a higher 
pension when they eventually retire. The 
1951 further strengthened the 
inducement to postpone retirement. A man 
reaching the age of 65 can now earn a 
pension of 45s. a week by working until 
he is 70, whereas on retirement at the 
minimum age of 65 he receives a pension 
of only 26s., increased at 70 to 30s. 

To assist the Government in giving 
effect to its policy of promoting the 
employment of older men and women, the 
Ministry of Labour early in the year set 
up the National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and 
Women. (L.G., April, 1952, p. 386.) The 
committee held its first meeting on April 2. 
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U.S. Places 277,000 


Handicapped in Year 

More than 277,000 job placements of 
physically-handicapped workers were made 
through federal-state public employment 
services in the year ending June, 1951, 
United States Labor Secretary Maurice J. 
Tobin has announced. Of these, 182,000 
were disabled veterans. 

Mr. Tobin asserted that the hiring of 
impaired: workers involves neither exten- 
sive surveys nor expensive re-engineering. 
“Tt simply entails matching specific abili- 
ties with the physical requirements of the 
job,” he said. 





Survey of Pensioners 
Upsets Accepted Ideas 


Misunderstanding of pensioners’ attitude 
to retirement is widespread. The usually- 
accepted generalizations that workers about 
to be retired should be trained to adjust 
to a lower income, to expand their in- 
terests and to get a hobby are, in many 
cases, inaccurate and misleading. These 
conclusions, presented in the May issue of 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
were reached from a survey conducted by 
Special Surveys Cleveland among 483 
Cleveland-area pensioners. 

More than twice as many pensioners have 
a positive than a negative attitude to 
being retired, says the report, discounting 
the generally-held belief that retirement is 
looked forward to with dread by most 
workers. More than 47 per cent of those 
queried said that they would rather be 
retired than working. 

Most pensioners, have, however, a “none 
of your business” attitude to company 
counselling on retirement, because, accord- 
ing to the report, they are “not given the 
right kind of individualized guidance.” 
The report suggested that there is resent- 
ment against the idea of counselling, and 
against the principle of automatic retire- 
ment at 65 years. That there should be 
no specifically set age for retirement was 
claimed by 44 per cent of the pensioners, 
although only 6 per cent felt that their 
best working years were those past the 
age of 60. 

Most company counselling retirement 
programs are geared to the supposition that 
pensioners ought to be directed to a hobby, 
as a “panacea” for their “idleness”. But 
48 per cent of those questioned reported -no 
hobbies, and the report noted that posses- 
sion of a hobby has no particular bearing 
to adjustment to retirement. Of those 
with a positive attitude to their retirement, 
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34 per cent had no hobby. This, suggests 
the report, shows that extensive company- 
counselling hobby programs are not 
relevant to retirement-adjustment. “Some 
men,” says the report, “may have adopted 
a hobby not so much out of interest as 
to conform with what they think pensioners 
are supposed to do.” 

Following up the hobby survey, the 
report noted that “keeping busy” does not 
guarantee contentment, especially since 
there is a wide difference of opinion as 
to what constitutes “keeping busy”. More 
than 388 per cent of those with a positive 
attitude to retirement claimed to be 
“taking it easy” and enjoying it. 

Money, too, is not such a significant 
factor in retirement-adjustment as it is 
generally believed. Fewer than one-fourth 
of the 483 claimed that reduced income 
was their most serious difficulty, although 
59 per cent were spending more than their 
combined pension and Social Security 
benefits. This, suggests the report, implies 
that companies are mistaken in “putting 
too much emphasis on money when talking 
to workers’. 

Pensioners were almost unanimous in 
saying that they lked working for their 
employers: 98 per cent registered a high 
regard for their companies, and nine out 
of ten said that they would go to work 
for the same company if they were starting 
again. Furthermore, only 4 per cent of 
those polled said that they had more 
friends after retirement than before. 
Three out of five pensioners, according to 
the survey, were interested in keeping con- 
tacts with former co-workers, deterred only 
by a fear of “being in the way”. 

Emphasizing that most pensioners do not 
want to feel completely cut adrift, the 
report suggested that they be included in 
company social activities, for this would 
be “a simple and effective way to help 
pensioners adjust, socially”. Company 
officials could create “lasting goodwill” 
among employees by -assuring them that 
they would have an active place in plant 
activities after retirement. 


“Retirement counselling must be tailored 
to the pensioner’s likes and needs,” declared 
the report. Suggesting that a major over- 
haul might be required in many plant 
pensioning programs, the report deprecated 
the tendency of some pension plans to 
“build up in the minds of the pensioners 
the bogies of idleness, loneliness, léss money, 
the shock of adjustment to leisure”. In 
this way “personal counselling may become 
the strongest element of organized retire- 
ment programs.” 


Chryster and UAW Adopt 
Area-Wide Seniority Plan 


An area-wide seniority plan covering 14 
plants has been adopted by the Chrysler 
Corporation and the United Auto Workers 
(CIO). The plan went into effect May 1. 

Any employee with seniority who is laid 
off from one of the 14 plants may apply 
for work in any of the others. His name 
will be put in a central file and he will 
be given preference when any of the 14 
plants is looking for workers. 


An employee referred to a plant other 
than his home plant will be considered a 
temporary employee in the new plant. He 
may exercise his home-plant seniority for 
purposes of lay-off against other temporary 
employees in his seniority unit. 

If recalled to his home plant, a worker 
loses all job rights at the new plant once 
he leaves it. 


An applicant who refuses a job at another 
plant will be dropped from the file. . If, 
however, he is turned down by the plant 
to which he is referred, his name remains 
in the central file. 





U.S. Court Bans Picketing 
On Wage Re-opening 

Picketing to obtain wages higher than 
those prescribed by a contract which is in 
effect has been declared illegal by the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas. The Court 
ruled that such picketing was for the 
unlawful purpose of forcing a breach of 
the contract. 


Original wage agreements made between 
companies and unions remain binding until 
terminated by notice pursuant to the 
collective bargaining terms. The Court 
added, however, that an injunction against 
striking could not be granted since “there 
could be nothing . . . which could force the 
employees to work unless they want to 
dOesONs 


Labour Shortage Exists 
In Some U.K. Industries 


Recent increases in unemployment, par- 
ticularly in the textile industries, should 
not obscure the fact that there is still a 
serious shortage of labour in certain essen- 
tial industries in the United Kingdom, 
according to a recent report of the British 
National Joint Advisory Council of Man- 
power. The council is under the chairman- 
ship of the British Minister of Labour, 
Sir Walter Monckton. 


Redistribution of manpower was the most 
pressing problem before the Council. 
Attempts are being made to relocate the 
92,000 unemployed textile workers and to 
meet the demand for 50,000 more workers 
in the aircraft industry. Hope was 
expressed by the Council that the recently- 
passed Notification of Vacancies Order 
would assist in redistributing manpower to 
essential industries. . 


Serious Imbalance 


The present world-wide recession in the 
textile industry, the Council noted, has 
created a serious imbalance in British 
economy. Heavy Government orders have 
been placed with Lancashire mills to give 
the industry time to adjust itself to meet 
the new conditions in the world markets. 

The number of outstanding vacancies in 
all industries in the United Kingdom stood 
at 316,000 at the latest count. Many of 
the vacancies are in such vital industries 
as steel, and the Council expressed the 
view that additional skilled workers must 
be found, either through absorption from 
over-manned industries like textiles, or by 
a more comprehensive system of upgrading. 
A great deal depends on “the success of 
the efforts made to train and upgrade 
workers, the willingness of employers not 
to retain more skilled workers than they 
require, and the willingness of the workers 
to move.” 


Say Need for Controls 
Repidly Passing in U.S. 

“The need for price and wage controls 
is rapidly passing,” said the Committee for 
Economic Development, recommending that 
wage-price controls be lifted in the United 
States by the end of 1952. 

Claiming that wage and price controls 
are “inappropriate instruments for the 
control of inflation,” the CED suggested 
“vigorous” item-by-item decontrol until all 
controls are lifted by December 31. 

In case of emergency, the CED recom- 
mended that under special circumstances, 
the President “may be authorized by joint 
resolution of Congress to impose a 90-day 
freeze on prices and wages”. This emer- 
gency power, would, however, be used only 
in case of “a sudden upsurge of prices and 
wages.” 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment was organized during the second 
World War to plan for high production, 
employment and purchasing power. 
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U.S. Bul Fails to Admit 
More Immigrants; Vetoed 


Partially because a new immigration bill 

passed by the United States Congress 
failed to enact his program for the admis- 
sion of 300,000 immigrants from Europe 
over a three-year period (L.G., May, 
p. 546), President Truman has vetoed the 
measure. 
_In his message of veto to Congress, the 
President also cited what he considered 
many discriminations against Southern and 
Eastern European and Asiatic peoples. By 
retaining the present national origins quota 
system, he added, the bill would deprive 
the United States of the growth in man- 
power needed to maintain “the strength 
and vigour” of the American economy. 

Harlier, before a House of Representatives 
sub-committee discussing the bill, Secretary 
of Labour Maurice Tobin made a strong 
plea for the admission of the 300,000 
immigrants. 

“In view of the rapid expansion of our 
industry and the growth of our armed 
forces,” he told the committee, “our man- 
power reserves are limited and we could 
easily absorb, in fact welcome, skilled and 
trained immigrants.” The “skills and 
productive capacity” of persons who have 
fled from “behind the Iron Curtain” could 
be more fully utilized in the struggle 
against communism if they were to emigrate 
from “over-populated” Western Europe, Mr. 
Tobin said. 

Declaring that there is no doubt of the 
ability of the United States to absorb 
300,000 persons over a three-year period, 
the Secretary said: “Our history shows that 
our productive capacity and our standard 
of living have risen with the increase of 
the population. ... We should bear in 
mind that from 1890 to 1910, the period 
of our heaviest immigration, the population 
increase of the country was nearly 50 per 
cent but the number of gainfully employed 
workers rose 67 per cent and our economic 
activity tripled during the period.” 

Mr. Tobin discounted the theory that 
relaxation of the immigration quotas would 
have a detrimental effect upon the 
American economy. An addition of 100,000 
more immigrants annually would represent 
an addition of less than one-tenth of one 
per cent to the entire United States labour 
force of 61,700,000, he said. 

Pointing out that United States defence 
employment has risen from 2,000,000 to 
more than 6,000,000 since the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, Mr. Tobin declared 
full mobilization would call for many more 
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skilled workers than the present defence 
program requires. “Such workers can not 
be trained quickly,” he said. 

There is a particular need, said Mr. 
Tobin, for agricultural workers, in view of 
the movement away from the farm. 





Publish Results of 
U.S. Wage Survey 


Machine tool workers in the United 
States are taking home an average weekly 
wage of $89.25, the highest in the nation, 
according to a recent survey conducted by 
the Wall Street Journal. This, however, 
is on the basis of a 474-hour week, seven 
hours above the national average. Oil 
refiners are earning $85.16 on a 404-hour 
week, while second place is presently held 
by tire workers, who take home a weekly 
pay envelope of $89.09. 

A chart in the Journal compares wages 
in 29 selected manufacturing fields at 
March, 1952, with averages taken in 1946 
and 1939. The present national income for 
all factory workers stands just over $67, 
as compared with $28 in 1939 and $44 in 
1946. The greatest percentage increase 
since 1939 has been shown by the bitu- 
minous coal industry. Coal miners’ wages 
have risen 231 per cent; they are now 
earning an average weekly wage of 
nearly $79. 

The greatest percentage increase since 
1946 has been shown by the steelworkers 
and, the Journal suggests, the present tense 
situation in the steel industry may send 
skyrocketing further. Average 
weekly pay in the steel industry now stands 
at $78.67, $11 above the national average, 
and 66 per cent above the 1946 average. 

White-collar workers, although they have 
improved, their situation since 1939, are still 
in a chronically-depressed state, the report 
notes. Insurance workers, earning an aver- 
age of $63.64 weekly, lead the white collar 
field, but this figure is still $3 below the 
national factory average. Employees of 
general merchandise stores earn an average 
wage of $37.30 for a 36-hour week. In 
the telephone industry, linemen, averaging 
$83.47 a week, are earning more than $20 
more than white-collar workers in the same 


~ industry. 


Some of the biggest percentage gains, the 
report notes, have been made in the furni- 
ture, canning and textile industries. These 
averages, however, especially in the textile 
field, are still below the national factory 
average. 


Old Age Pension Rates 
Increased in Sweden 


Old age pensions in Sweden have been 
increased, together with the maximum 
income limit above which applicants are 
not eligible for the benefits which in 
Sweden are subject to a means test. These 
are: pension additions, housewife allow- 
ances, widows’ pensions and _ widowers’ 
benefits. 

The boost in pensions followed auto- 
matically a two-point rise in the special 
cost-of-living index upon which the pensions 
are based. 

Sweden is divided into five cost-of-living 
districts. The means-test maximums vary 
from district to district. For example, to 
be eligible for an invalidity pension or 
sickness benefit, a single old age pensioner 
must not have an income of more than 
9.700 kroner ($520) in District I, of more 
than 3,900 kroner ($750) in District V. 


Higher Old Age Pensions 
Approved by U.S. House 


A bill designed to add 12% per cent, or 
at least $5 monthly, to the benefits paid 
under the United States Social Security 
program has been passed by the House of 
Representatives. More than 4,500,000 old- 
age and survivor beneficiaries will draw 
larger benefits as a result, according to a 
New York Times despatch by Clayton 
Knowles. The Senate Finance Committee 
has approved the increase. 

Apart from increasing benefits for the 
aged, widows and dependent children, the 
bill liberalizes the retirement qualification 
tests, protects the insurance rights of those 
in military service and those permanently 
or totally disabled, increases the maximum 
earnings for pensioners from $50 to $70 
monthly, and admits to federal coverage 
pensioners also covered under state and 
municipal plans. 

The increases in benefits for those on 
old-age and survivors’ insurance rolls will 
amount to $5 a month, or 123 per cent, 
whichever is greater. Thus for individual 
retired workers the monthly increases will 
range from $5 to $8.80; maximum family 
benefits will be raised from $150 to $168.75. 

Because the wage level in the United 
States is about 20 per cent higher than in 
1947, it is expected that the entire 
$300,000,000 annual cost of the higher 
benefits can be met without altering the 
present contribution scheme. The Social 
Security program will thus remain entirely 
self-supporting. 


A month earlier the same bill was 
rejected by the House, largely on the 
grounds that it presupposed a system of 
“socialized medicine” in the imsurance- 
disability clauses. 





Half of Puerto Rico’s 
Workers Are Organized 


More than half of Puerto Rico’s workers 
are union members. A report by Stanley 
Levey in the New York Times says that 
52 per cent of the island’s labour force of 
700,000 is organized. Recently United 
States unions began to take an interest 
in the islands’ workers. 

Both the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the American Federation of 
Labour have interested themselves in the 
Puerto Rican union potential. The United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO) 
has worked out an arrangement with the 
island’s sugar-cane workers; the Transport 
Workers’ Union, another CIO affihate, has 
organized Puerto Rican transport workers. 

The AFL has also increased its member- 
ship with additions from the Puerto Rican 
labour force. Main strength of the AFL 
on the island is in the telephone, electrical, 
tobacco and construction industries. 

Several local labour groups are also com- 
peting for Puerto Rico’s steadily-growing 
work force. The key union on this island, 
according to the Times, is the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, with a 
membership of 6,000 dock workers. 

Union organization in Puerto Rico has 
been difficult, says the Times, because of 
topography, a high illiteracy rate and the 
fact that “the bulk of the working force 
(is) agricultural labourers, traditionally the 
most difficult to organize.” The CIO, how- 
ever, has organized over half the island’s 
sugar-cane workers. 





ILO’s 1952 Session Ends; 
3 Conventions Approved — 


The 1952 session’ of the International 
Labour Organization ended June 28 after 
a four-week conference. Three conventions 
were approved. They call for:— 

1. A program of holidays with pay for 
agricultural workers. , 

2. Minimum standards of social security 
in nine fields, ranging from unemployment 
to old-age benefits. 

3. Assured maternity leave of at least 12 
weeks and inclusion of domestic and agri- 
cultural workers under the ILO maternity 
convention (No. 3) approved in 1919. 
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Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Value of Imported Textiles 
May 21 
Mr. Catherwood: 


1. What was the value in dollars of all 
textiles and materials used in the manufac- 
ture of textiles imported into Canada from 
all countries in the first four months of 
1951? 


2. What was the value in dollars of the 
same importations for the first four months 
of 1952? 

Mr. Mellraith: 

land: 2: 

Imports of fibres, textiles and 
textile products 


Month 1951 1952. 
Janaryovs seh x $45,343,888 $32,380,465 
Bie DP UA Tye. ace taes a ks 38,381,788 29,836,777 
March* ie ees ok: 49 275,350 30,104,268 
ORT tle, ene? 60,560,066 7 





**Not yet available. 


Extension of Consumer Credit Act 


May 26 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 


Finance) moved: 


That whereas section five of the Consumer 
Credit (Temporary Provisions) Act, chapter 
three of the statutes of 1950 (second session), 
provides that that act shall expire on the 
thirty-first day of July, nineteen hundred and 
fifty-two; provided that, if the governor in 
council so orders, it shall expire on an 
earlier day designated by him; and provided 
further that if, at any time while that act 
is in force, addresses are presented to the 
governor general by the Senate and House of 
Commons, respectively, praying that that act 


be continued in force for a further period, ° 


and the governor in council so orders, that 
act shall continue in force for that further 
period. 


And whereas it is considered desirable to 
continue the said act in force until the thirty- 
first day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-four. 


The following address be presented to His 
Excellency the Governor General of Canada: 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable 
Vincent Massey, Member of the Order of the 
Companions of Honour, Governor General, 
and Commander in Chief of Canada. 


May it Please Your Excellency: 


We, Her Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the House of Commons of 
Canada, in parliament assembled, respect- 
fully approach your excellency, praying that 
the Consumer Credit (Temporary Provisions) 
Act be continued in force until the thirty- 
first day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-four. 
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He said: . 

On May 5 I informed the House that an 
order in council had been passed effective 
May 6, revoking the regulations under the 
Consumer Credit (Temporary Provisions) 
Act. I also stated that the Government 
would during the present session invite 
both Houses of Parliament to present 
addresses to the Governor General praying 
that the Consumer Credit (Temporary 
Provisions) Act be continued for a further 
period. .. 

At present the direct limitation of con- 
sumer credit seems not to be necessary. 
Preliminary indications are that the total 


of consumer credit outstanding as at March 


31 of this year was less than a year ago 
in spite of higher average prices and 
incomes. Nevertheless we must remind 
ourselves that the economy is still subject 
to some very heavy demand and that we 
have not yet reached the peak of our 
defence program. The international situa- 
tion is still uncertain, and we must be in 
a position to deal promptly with unex- 
pected events. While the probabilities are 
against a renewal of inflationary forces as 
powerful as those which beset us in late 
1950 and early 1951, we cannot ignore the 
possibility. Defence expenditure is still 
increasing, projected capital investment for 
the current year is above last year’s level 
and incomes are high and rising. It would 
not take much to upset the balance. If 
such a situation should develop we should 
not hesitate to reintroduce credit controls, 
but the effectiveness of any such measures 
depends upon their prompt application. 

The Consumer Credit Act, as originally 
passed by Parliament, was given a two 
year term -of life, with a proviso that it 
could be extended for a further period of 
life on the presentation of addresses from 
this House and from the Senate. The 
Government recommends that the Act be 
extended for a further period of two years, 
that is until July 31, 1954. This date 
coluncides approximately with the time set 
for the achievement of our present defence 
program, and therefore covers the logical 
period during which the Government 
should have these special powers. 

It is with these considerations in mind 
that I move the address for the extension 
of the Consumer Credit (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act for a further period of two 
years. . . 


Mr. J. M. Macdonnell (Greenwood): Mr. 
Speaker, we have here a resolution propos- 
ing that.a measure passed in the autumn 
of 1950 known as the Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act be extended 
for two years. ... There is no reason what- 
ever why the period should be two years. 
If we give an extra year we can take stock 
of the situation when the twelve months 
has expired just as we intend to do in 
connection with the Emergency Powers Act. 
Therefore I move, seconded by the Hon. 
Member for Kamloops (Mr. Fulton): 

That the word “fifty-three” be substituted 
for the word “fifty-four” where the latter 
appears in the resolution. 

In other words, that the extension of 
the Act be for one year and not for two. 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance): Mr. Speaker, let me say at once 
that I have not the slightest objection to 
making it for one year rather than for two 
years. The reason two years was suggested 
was that two years was provided for in the 
original Act. If anyone would rather have 
it one year, the Government has not the 
slightest objection. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


Civil Service 5-Day. Week 


May 26 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): . . .As hon. members know, with 


regard to the Civil Service the matter of 
the five-day week has been presented to 
the Government in various ways and 
various answers have been given on 
different occasions. Recently the indica- 
tion has been that the Minister of Finance 
is prepared to meet representatives of the 
Civil Service at an early date to discuss 
this matter. In the meantime a number of 
statements have been made which suggest 
that the Minister’s mind is somewhat made 
up already. My purpose in taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to speak on a 
erievance is to express the hope that when 
the Minister meets the representatives of 
the Civil Service he will meet them with 
an open mind. 

_ The fact of the matter is that quite a 
number of people employed by the Gov- 
ernment now have a five-day week. 'There- 
fore in asking for a five-day week for the 
Civil Service we are not making a request 
for something brand-new. I think the Min- 
ister realizes from what I have just said 
that I am speaking about employees of 
other emanations of the Crown and agencies 
of the Government apart from the Civil 


Service. ‘As I say, there are a number of 
employees in that category who are on the 
five-day week. 


This is shown by sessional paper 180 
which was tabled in the House of Commons 
on April 21, 1952, having been brought down 
in response to some questions of mine 
which’ were passed as an order for return 
on November 28, 1951. This sessional paper 
indicates the following employees in the 
following organizations as being on the five- 
day week, and it shows the number in each 
case :— 


Bank ot. Ganadans ant. deere tian 1,186 
Canadian Arsenalewltd, (Ola. .set« 3.201 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.. 1,300 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
DPOVAEIOM 795 20 onde ls Bitiee eee esas 5's 1,944 
Defence: Construction std. As..¢7.50 oan 26 
Eldorado Mining & Refining Ltd. ... 228 
Industrial Development Bank....... 95 
Polymer Corporationy Utd, 42.-. 2... we 2 OO 


This sessional paper also indicates that 
employees of Canadian National Railways, 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships Limited, Canadian wheat board and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines are also on the 
five-day week although the return does not 
give the number of employees in these 
eases. I believe the same holds true for 
employees of the National Research Council 
and of the Defence Research Board. 

Another interesting return was tabled on 
Wednesday, May 21, 1952, being sessional 
paper 113C. This was brought down in 
answer to questions asked by the hon. 
member for Lake Centre (Mr. Diefen- 
baker), who inquired specifically as to 
whether the five-day week was in effect 
in any department of government, any 
crown corporation or government agency 
and, if so, what departments, corporations 
or agencies. . . 

. it appears from this return that 
practically all civil servants in the Toronto 
district are now on the five-day week... 

. may “say.-that -l was: pleasantly 
surprised myself, when figures were given 
by the parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour, to discover the extent to 
which the five-day week is now the rule 
among industrial and office workers in 
Canada generally. I find that in terms of 
plant workers there are 510,000 whose work 
week is more than five days, be it five and 
a half days, six days or whatever it may 
be, but there are 537,000 who are already 
on the five-day week. In terms of office 
workers, there are 81,000 who are on a work 
week of more than five days compared with 
107,000 on the five-day week. In other 
words, the majority of both industrial and 
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office workers are already on the five-day 
week. Incidentally, I asked specifically 
later on whether these figures included bank 
employees, quite a number of whom have 
since gone on the five-day week because of 
enabling legislation passed by Parliament. 
I was informed that these figures did not 
include bank employees. In other words 
the situation is actually better than is indi- 
cated by the figures I have given. 

The whole idea in advocating the five- 
day week is that with the increased 
productivity of our modern economy it is 
axiomatic that a share of that increased 
productivity should be passed on to those 
who produce the nation’s wealth. You do 
that in various ways. ‘You do it by the 
scale of wages, by the prices that you pay 
for farm. products. You do it by social 
security and in various other ways. You 
also do it by reducing the number of hours 
or days per week that people have to work, 
thus making it possible for people to enjoy 
a little more of the life that they are 
working to make possible. It is good to 
know that this trend is developing in 
Canada generally; but in my view there 
is still a long way to go, and I certainly 
feel that the federal Government should 
give a stronger lead in this respect with 
regard to its own civil servants. 


Income Tax Act 


May 27 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 205, to amend the Income Tax Act. 


Mr. H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West): 
. . . think there are sound grounds from 
bringing more equity into our income tax 
structure by doing what the great trade 
union bodies have asked the Government 
to do and which great numbers of people 
in this country expect them to do, that is 
to raise the exemption for married people 
to $3,000 and for single persons to $2,000. . . 
I do think that when one realizes the 
cost of living and the circumstances that 
exist today with regard to housing, rent 
and all the things necessary to maintain 
the human body, it is a most reasonable 
request on the part of those who have made 
it. I have not the slightest hesitation in 
supporting it. 

Once again I suggest to the Minister that 
he give consideration to the expressed will 
of the House in the resolution that was 
adopted and which asked him to consider 
eliminating the four per cent floor under 
deductions for medical expenses. I think it 
was the Hon. Member for York South (Mr. 
Noseworthy) who said that a great majority 
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of the people think the Government and 
the Minister acted improperly or wrongly 
in not recognizing the expressed will of the 
House and giving effect to the resolution 
moved by the Hon. Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre (Mr. Knowles). 


Mr. Abbott: . . .One or two points were 
raised in the course of the debate con- 
cerning which I want to say a word, 
particularly the question of the allowance 
for medical expenses. . . I feel deeply that 
it is a fundamental principle of our Income 
Tax Act that no expense which is an 
ordinary living expense should be paid out 
of income before tax. I happen to know 
that view is fully shared by my pre- 
decessor who introduced this measure. That 
is the reason I have been unable to bring 
myself to conscientiously recommend to 
Parliament and to the country that this 
particular type of ordinary living expense, 
which unfortunately because of human 
frailty is an expense that sooner or later is 
incurred by every person in the country, 
should be wholly deductible from income 
before tax. 


When the measure was introduced early 
in the war a figure of five per cent was 
suggested, after investigation, as represent- 
ing what the average family spent for 
medical, dental and allied expenses. In 
order to mitigate the hardship of excessive 
medical expenses, provision was made that 
expenses in excess of five per cent should 
be deductible, with certain ceilings which 
were necessary for obvious reasons to pre- 
vent wealthy people getting undue benefit. 
As the Hon. Member for Winnipeg North 
Centre pointed out, that was lowered in 
1944 from five to four per cent primarily 
to take care of expenditures for drugs which 
for administrative reasons it was difficult 
to include in the exemptions. 


I do not say that it is, but. it may be 
that the four per cent ceiling is too high. 
Perhaps it ‘should be reduced. I consid- 
ered that in the budget consideration, but 
I came to the conclusion that it was not. 
However, I did come to the conclusion that 
in the light of changed circumstances the 
cellings might properly be raised. While 
I followed the direction of the House to 
consider the elimination of the floor and to 
allow all medical expenses to be deductible, 
those were the reasons I could not, as I 
have said, conscientiously recommend that 
course to the House and to the country. . 

.. . have repeated why I think it would 
be unsound, unfair and unjust to eliminate 
the floor with respect to medical expenses... 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and considered in committee. Bill 
reported, read the third time and passed. 


Apprenticeship Conference 


May 28 


Mr. Charles Henry (Rosedale): ...What 
were the purposes and results of the recent 
apprenticeship conference sponsored by the 
federal Government at Ottawa? 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): ... 
The National Conference on Apprenticeship 
in Trade and Industry had a threefold 
purpose :— 

1. To review the facts respecting the 
alleged shortage of apprentices and trainees 
in skilled trades in all parts of Canada. 

2. To review existing apprenticeship plans 
and training programs in all provinces with 
a view to increasing their effectiveness 
where needed, and extending such programs 


to a degree which would meet the needs of 
all skilled trades. 

3.’To obtain suggestions and recom- 
mendations from representatives of 
employers, organized labour, teachers of 
trades, and provincial government officials 
occupied in’ administration of training, 
regarding the best methods of increasing 
the number of apprentices and trainees in 
skilled trades and of developing co-oper- 
ative and co-ordinated activities for the 
promotion and development of apprentice- 
ship training in Canada. 

Speaking in a general way, the results of 
the conference were as follows: The imme- 
diate results of the conference have been 
to bring to the attention of all interested 
that Canadian industry is not in a favour- 
able position in so far as the number of 
young men engaging as apprentices and 
trainees is concerned, and to bring forward 
suggested plans for improvement. Those 
who participated expressed satisfaction with 
the manner in which the conference was 
conducted, and also expressed the opinion 
that the conference would be beneficial in 
all parts of Canada. About seventy-five 
delegates were in full-time attendance rep- 
resenting employers in the manufacturing 
and construction trades, organized labour, 
and provincial and federal officials respon- 
sible for the administration of apprentice- 
ship and training legislation. All provincial 
governments were represented. So far as 
the specific recommendations of the con- 
ference are concerned, wide publicity has 
been given to them in the newspapers, and 
we would be willing to give a copy of the 
minutes of the conference to any hon. 
member who would be interested in 
reviewing them. 


Alleged Combine in Rubber Goods 
June 2 


Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Munister of 
Justice): Mr. Speaker, I should like to lay 
on the table the report of the combines 
investigation commissioner into the alleged 
combines in the manufacture, distribution 
and sale of mechanical rubber goods, tires, 
and tubes, accessories and repair materials, 
rubber footwear, heels and soles and vulcan- 
ized rubber goods. 


Immigration Act Amendment 


June 2 


Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration) moved that : the 
House go into committee to consider the 
following resolution :— 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
respecting immigration to amend, consolidate 
and clarify the Immigration Act, and inter 
alia to provide for the making of loans to 
immigrants in respects of the costs of their 
transportation, and living expenses en route, 
to their place of destination in Canada; to 
provide also for the payment, out of moneys 
appropriated ‘by Parliament, of the costs of 
transportation of divers categories of persons 
from Canada in certain cases. 


As the resolution says, this is a prelude 
to the amendments and codification of the 
present Immigration Act. It relates only 
in part to immigration policy. To a very 
large extent it relates to the administration 
of immigration. It has certain provisions 
of a financial character, such as those 
mentioned in the resolution. But these 
are not departures in principle; they are 
merely an insertion in the act of authority 
for expenditures which are now made by 
the estimates and do not reflect a change 
in policy. 

There are certain provisions in the bill 
which would facilitate the handling of 
cases in Canada, so that we will not have 
as much delay in the transactions with 
persons who are either ordered deported or 
allowed to land. There are other provisions 
which would modernize the Act, which has 
not been revised since 1910. 

T should hope that hon. members would 
bear in mind that the policy on immigra- 
tion is not touched on except in so far as 
the prohibited classes are concerned. The 
other groups who are admitted by govern- 
ment policy are admitted by orders in 
council passed consequent upon the 
authority in the Act. 


Mr. E.e Ds -hulton® <Kamloops) 2; 
There are two points I would lay before 
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the Minister to which he might give con- 


sideration. . . The first of these is that 
there are a large number of Canadians 
who interest themselves in immigration 
problems who are worried by the continued 
inability of British immigrants, immigrants 
from the United Kingdom, to gain admit- 
tance to Canada. It seems to us that, 
while we realize full well the difficulties in 
the way, something more could be done 
to facilitate the entry of desirable immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom who, for 
various reasons, find at the present time 
that they cannot come here. It also seems 
to us, following press reports in the matter, 
that Australia particularly, as well as New 
Zealand and other Commonwealth coun- 
tries, are getting what might be described 
as the cream of the crop. A _ substantial 
number of immigrants are going to those 
countries from the United Kingdom, and 
we feel that such persons would make a 
real contribution to the cultural as well as 
the economic and industrial development 
of this country. I would ask the Minister 
to tell us at this stage what progress has 
been made in solving the difficulties, and 
whether it is proposed in the bill to follow 
to take any steps to remove those 
difficulties. . . 


There is another administrative matter 
which is bothering the people of Canada. 
I refer to the lack of administrative 
machinery to ensure that immigrants that 
have been brought to this country on the 
understanding that they will work in a 
particular job for a certain length of time 
remain in that employment during that 
time. I am ‘thinking particularly of farm 
labour. There seems to be a fairly wide- 
spread trend among immigrants who have 
been brought here to work on farms for a 
certain period to drift into the cities before 
that period has elapsed. 


Mr. Noseworthy: I have one complaint 
against the Department that I want to 
bring out into the open. . . I refer to the 
Government’s policy with respect to immi- 
gration from the British West Indies. This 
is a matter that I have dealt with in 
correspondence with the Minister for a 
period of more than a year, and I should 
like him now or at some later time to 
clarify the Government’s policy with regard 
to immigration from the British West 
Indies. 

I have gathered from my correspondence 
with the Minister that the Government has 
a very difficult policy respecting immigrants 
from the British West Indies from what 
they have with respect to immigrants from 
other countries. I have had applications 
for immigration from the British West 
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Indies rejected on grounds that have not 
been made applicable in the case of other 
applicants with whom I have had dealings. 
For instance, I have had applications for 
immigration from Great Britain and other 
countries turned down because the appli- 
cants did not measure up to our health 


standards. I have had some _ rejected 
because they were suspected of being 
communists or subversive. I have had 


them rejected on the ground that there was 
danger of their becoming indigent in 
Canada because provision for their main- 
tenance that was satisfactory to the depart- 
ment had not been made. However, I 
have had applications for immigration from 
the British West Indies turned down on 
grounds entirely apart from those I have 
cited. There was no question as to the 
health of the applicants involved or their 
loyalty to the British way of life. 


Mr. Harris (Grey-Bruce): On a point 
of order, may I point out that the admis- 
sion of persons from the British West 
Indies is covered by an order in council 
such as I mentioned in my introductory 
remarks and would not be covered by the 
Act. Unless my hon. friend feels he should 
do so, I would prefer that we discuss this 
matter on the estimates when I will explain ‘ 
the policy and answer any questions he has 
in mind. 

Mr. Fleming: . . Is it possible for the 
Department to schedule the admission of 
immigrants to this country so that more 
of them will come in during, the summer 
months than in the winter months when 
the problem of unemployment has become 
an acute factor as applied to many immi- 
grants? I think the Minister realizes how 
much easier it would be to fit immigrants 
into the economic life of the country and 
absorb them into employment if they could 
be largely admitted in the months from 
April first to the end of September. I am 
informed that much of the present diffi- 
culty with respect to unemployment among 
immigrants arises in the case of those who 
enter the country after the first of October 
and throughout the winter. 


Mr. Harris: To answer briefly some of 
the questions that have been raised, and 
to deal first with the question just asked 
by the hon. member for Eglinton, it is 
desirable to admit immigrants at the time 
when the period of waiting between their 
arrival and employment will be _ the 
minimum. It has always been the policy 
to concentrate, if possible, the admission 
of immigrants from roughly the first of 
February until some time in the late 
summer. That was not possible last year 
for a number of reasons, including the fact 


that those who had been processed early 
in the year did not have transportation 
facilities and when the fall came they 
insisted on using their visas and coming 
forward even in the fact of the knowledge 
that perhaps during the winter months it 
would be difficult to place them. 

There was one other factor. The 
Shipping that was under the control of 
the IRO became available in the fall for 
a much larger number of persons and, as 
I have said, they elected to come forward, 
unexpectedly to some extent, in the fall 
months rather than in the winter and 
spring. My hon. friend referred to the 
month of April, but may I suggest to him 
that farm workers particularly can be 
placed throughout the winter. The farming 
communities want to have men at the very 
earliest beginning of the spring work, and 
farmers are willing to take them in the 
winter months, even if they do not get 
what they consider full value for their 
money for a few weeks, in order to be 
sure that they have them when the season 
begins. We have had no difficulties what- 
ever in placing farm workers throughout 
the year, and for that reason we have tried 
particularly this year to bring in farm 
workers in the early winter months and 
those who have other employment skills 
in the main in the later months. That is 
the policy, and it will be followed this 
year... 

The Hon. Member for Kamloops brought 
up five subjects. The first had to do with 
whether we can bring about an increase in 
the numbers coming from the United 
Kingdom. While I do not want to go 
into detail at the moment, I can assure 
him that up until the present time this 
year there has been an increase of some- 
thing over 100 per cent in immigration 
from the United Kingdom. I should like 
to assure him also that at this moment 
shipping from the United Kingdom is more 
plentiful than it has been since the war. 
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Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration) moved the second 
reading of Bill No. 305, an act respecting 
immigration. 

He said: 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is the first revision 
since 1910 of the Immigration Act. It 
retains the principles of the present Act 
and modernizes those principles. If passed, 
it would enable this Department to func- 
tion more efficiently and effectively in the 
light of present day conditions. I shall 
speak only of the new proposals, although 


there are additions and extensions to many 


of the present sections. 


The bill provides for the definition of 
those persons who are by law entitled to 
enter Canada, that is those who are Cana- 
dian citizens and in most cases those who 
have Canadian domicile. It deals with 
those who are not entitled to enter but 
are in what is known as prohibited classes. 
This follows the pattern of the present act 
which defines those admissible as of right 
and’ those prohibited, and vests in the 
governor in council authority to make 
regulations for the admission of others. . . 

Motion agreed to and bill read the 
second time. Motion that the bill be 
referred to a special committee agreed to. 


Annuity Contracts 
June 4 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. How many individual annuity contracts 
were taken out during each of the following 
months: March, 1948; April, 1948; March, 
1949; April, 1949; March, 1950; April, 1950; 
March, 1951; April, 1951; March, 1952; 
April, 1952? 

2. For how many persons enrolled in groups 
were annuity contracts taken out during each 
of the months indicated in question No. 1? 

3. What was the rate of interest used in 
computing annuity contracts during each of 
the months indicated in the answers to 
questions Nos. 1 and 2? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 


ik March April 
LOLS 7 ee nage eae see ta 1,054 1,565 
1OSO ON Pe, Ue eter). agen g eae 524 498 
LOS URS aera ean ete eat 518 428 
LOD eee. ce ae eee 404 357 
POD Deere ies conc sae hae 386 652 
2 March April 
12S 3h eA ee 6,624 2,528 
TOC OU a cee SAGA es cc eee 2,468 1,307 
LOD) iat ie tee eee 1,307 1,254 
LOD eer kee n eeieea anes es 1,928 1,224 
TO5D Ns en ree ee Cee 835 “15 


3. March 1, 1948, to April 18, 1948 inclu- 
sive, 4 per cent; April 19 to April 30, 1948, 
3 per cent; March and April, 1949, 3 per 
cent; March and April, 1950, 3 per cent; 
March and April, 1951, 3 per cent; March, 
1952, 3 per cent; April, 1952, 34 per cent. 


Unemployment Insurance Act Amendment 


June 4 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved that the House go into 
committee to consider the following 
resolution :— 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
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1940, to increase certain rates of benefit 
under the Act; to reduce the number of 
waiting days before the receipt of benefit; 
to extend the period of entitlement for 
supplementary benefits; and to make pro- 
vision for certain administrative changes. 


This resolution will form the basis for a 
bill which will provide for a number of 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Of these amendments five are 
of a good deal of importance and the 
remainder are designed to improve the 
routine administration of the Act. 


One of these tive main amendments is 
related to the administration of the 
National Employment Service. This 
amendment provides that there shall be 
no discrimination because of racial origin, 
colour, religious belief or political affilia- 
tion in referring workers seeking employ- 
ment. This will now establish the 
principle of fair employment practices in 
the statute. 


The first of the four important amend- 
ments related to insurance will provide an 
increase in benefits for certain classes. The 
present maximum benefit for a person with 
a dependent is $21 a week, and the amend- 
ment will provide for raising this to $24 a 
week, with comparable increases in other 
benefit rates. 


The second insurance amendment pro- 
vides for a reduction in the period known 
as waiting days. As the Act now stands 
the waiting period consists of eight days; 


that is, not counting that one non- 
compensable day. This period will be 
reduced by the amending bill to five 


waiting days; that is a reduction from 


eight to five. 

Also there is an amendment that will 
permit the commission to make regulations 
to provide that, where a benefit year 
terminates while the insured is unem- 
ploved and he qualifies for a further period 
of benefit, the waiting period in the new 
vear may be deferred. 

The new legislation will also extend by 
fifteen days the period of supplementary 
benefit so that it may be paid from January 
1 to April 15 in each year. At present 
supplementary benefit is payable from 
January 1 to March 31 in each year. 

The foregoing amendments affecting the 
insurance fund have all met with the 
endorsation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee which is charged 
with the responsibility of reviewing the 
status of the fund from time to time and 
making recommendations in regard to it. 
These amendments will not cause any 
increase of payments into the fund on the 
part of employee, employer or Government. 
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The remaining amendments are intro- 
duced with a view to clarifying the existing 
law, facilitating operation of the unem- 
ployment insurance program, and protecting 
the fund. They are more or less routine 
in nature and, with minor exceptions, have 
no particular significance from the view- 
point of the general public. 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West): .. Looking back over the years 
during which this fund has been accumu- 
lating, it is interesting to notice that up 
until the end of March, 1951—the end of 
the ten-year period—the fund had accumu- 
lated until it reached approximately 
$664,500,000. This is an average of 
$66,458,037 per year, with a low of approxi- 
mately $44 million and a high of $82 
million. Yet in the twelve months ending 
April 30 of this year the fund has 
increased by $109,470,000, or an increase 
of about 25 per cent over the very highest 
figure by which the fund had increased 
during the preceding ten years. 

When one takes into consideration the 
fact that the two cents per day addition 
to the fund must have been responsible 
for a part of the increase, it would appear 
that even the increased unemployment and 
the demands which were made upon the 
fund this year have not been any particular 
drain on the reserves. When one also 
takes into consideration the fact that 
everything it is necessary to buy today has 
increased in price, I am sure the increase 
in benefits which the Minister has announced 
is on the low side. If I am not mistaken, 
some of the labour organizations were 
advocating an increase of about 50 per 
cent. While the Government may have 
thought that figure high, nevertheless I 
feel that the slight increase which has been | 
made of $3 on the $21 basis, or about 
one-seventh, can scarcely be dubbed hand- 
some. I am sure the fund will not suffer 
by reason of this slight increase. 


With regard to the increase in rates, I 
am a little bit disappointed that the 
Minister did not announce some scheme 
for taking care of at least a portion of 
that group which have come to be known 
as unemployed employables, and of which 
I spoke at some length a year ago, at the 
time of the introduction of the labour 
estimates. As reported at page 2668 of 
Hansard of May 4, 1951, in describing 
these people I said: — 

There are many in this class of unem- 
ployed employables who never have been 
insured. Then there are those who are 
insured and who, when unemployment. hits 
them, find that they have insufficient con- 


tributions to benefit. Regardless of the fact 
that they may have been paying into this fund 


for years, they will find that within the 
limits of the act, in the period to which 
they must have reference, they just happen 
to have an insufficient number of stamps 
in their book to enable them to apply for 
unemployment insurance benefits. There are 
those who fall upon particularly evil days 
and who receive unemployment insurance 
benefits but are forced to accept them for 
a length of time which eventually exhausts 
the benefits which are due to them. 


T realize that the fund can scarcely be 
expected to take care of those who have 
never been covered by unemployment 
insurance, but I do feel that those who have 
been engaged in insurable employment 
should have some provision made for them 
under this Act. I trust that the Minister 
is not going to let this matter drop but 
will inquire into that particular phase before 
long so that some provision may be made 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
care for those who are engaged in insur- 
able employment. 

No doubt the reduction in the number 
of waiting days has been brought about 
because of the representations made by 
labour organizations and by various mem- 
bers in this House. The statutory eight 
days, with one non-compensable day, 
making nine in all, has worked some 
hardship on those applying for benefit, but 
I would draw to the attention of the 
Minister the fact that in many cases even 
this period is stretched out to as long as 
three weeks. Whether the fault lies with 
the Department or with the applicant is 
always a matter of conjecture, but the 
fact remains that any lengthening of the 
period causes considerable distress to the 
applicant and his family. . . 

The Minister has indicated certain 
administrative changes which will be made. 
I should like to draw to his attention once 
more the case of the married woman who 
comes under the regulations provided by 
Section 5 (a) (1). Ninety days are required 
to re-establish benefit rights. This has been 
the subject of considerable discussion by 
labour organizations. Some have advo- 
cated that the ninety days be wiped out 
completely, others have asked that it be 
reduced to sixty days. I must say. that 
IT can recognize the difficulties which would 
be attendant upon removing this. period 
entirely because in many cases it 1s very 
difficult to assess the intention of the 
individual. Nevertheless I feel that the 
reduction could be made to sixty days. 
That would be sufficient time to determine 
the intention of the applicant to remain 
in employment. It would safeguard the 
department in that respect and still reduce 


the number of days to the point where 
there probably would not, be undue hard- 
ship upon those who would be affected. 


I believe the day is fast approaching 
when all these discriminations, shall we 
call them, against women in employment 
will be removed and we will have one set 
of rules which will: apply to everyone. 
Apparently that time is not yet here and 
we have to move forward step by step as 
the occasion provides. I urge the Min-° 
ister to reconsider the representations made 
to him from different sources and to reduce 
the ninety days to at least sixty as a 
start and see how it works out. After it 
has been in operation for a while surely it 
will be apparent whether or not advantage 
is being taken of the leniency. 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): ...As* the Hon. Member for 
Hamilton West (Mrs. Fairclough) has 
already pointed out, welcome though any 
increase in this benefit is, this amount falls 
considerably short of what the labour con- 
gresses had hoped would be the increase. 
I have before me the briefs presented this 
year by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. I note that the Canadian Con- 
egress of Labour expressed the hope that 
the increase would be commensurate with 
the increase in the cost of living since the 
last scale was established. An increase of 
$3 certainly does not cover that. I note 
that the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada expressed the hope that the in- 
crease would be not less than 50 per cent. 
On that basis we should have had the 
married benefit increased to, something over 
$30... 

May I point out in this connection that 
the Canadian Congress of Labour has done 
some research into this whole matter. 
Indeed, a very interesting article entitled 
“The Congress and unemployment insur- 
ance funding” appeared in the May issue 
of The. Canadian Unionist which is the 
official journal of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. In this article the author, Mr. 
Andras, stated the position of the congress 
rather succinctly by quoting in his opening 
paragraph from a _ statement made by 
Professor John 8. Morgan which appeared 
in Canadian Welfare for September, 1949. 
The quotation reads as follows:— 

A plan which operates on a comparatively 
short term financial basis of ten years, with 
reserves sufficient to cover two years of 
benefit payments, is socially a sounder instru- 
ment of policy than a fund which piles up 
reserves against every possible contingency 


at the 
coverage. 


expense of current benefits and 
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The article to which I am referring goes 
on to point out that the issue that has to 
be faced in a matter like this is whether to 
pile -up sufficient reserves to cover any 
emergency across several decades or whether 
to have regard to the rights and benefits to 
be obtained by the people who are currently 
paying into the fund. In other words, the 
problem is to deal with an insurance fund 
on as much of a pay as you go basis as 
possible. 


The Canadian Congress of Labour points 
out, as has the Hon. Member for Hamilton 
West, that the fund has grown tremen- 
dously; and perchance it is overfunded. 
Indeed, it is understood that the present 
fund was set up on the basis of 1921 to 1931 
experience in Canada, experience which has 
become out-dated. As a result of the fund 
having been set up on that basis and as a 
result of there now being such a large 
amount in it, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour expresses this viewpoint :— 

In the opinion of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, the present fund is more than 
solvent. It has reached, or is reaching the 
position where additional reserves are merely 
frozen assets. Under the circumstances, the 
Congress believes that the insured popula- 
tion is entitled to a “dividend” since it has 
been overinsured. Probably the most wel- 


come kind of dividend would be an increase 
in the benefit rate. 


So I submit, Mr. Speaker, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and those of us in 
this House who have been expressing the 
same view are being quite responsible when 
we suggest that the basis upon which the 
fund has been established would now make 
possible larger increases in the benefits than 
have been announced by the Minister. One 
dares to hope further consideration might 
be given to this point as we proceed with 
the legislation. 

Likewise we welcome the reduction in the 
number of waiting days. In the Minister’s 
language the period has been reduced from 
eight days to five days. In our language 
it has been reduced from nine days to six 
days, there being one non-compensable day. 
The labour congresses have urged that the 
waiting period be reduced progressively and 
eventually eliminated altogether. They 
have also urged changes in respect of non- 
compensable days. Further consideration 
should be given to that point. A matter 


_ of a few days may not seem important to 


some people, but the average worker’s 
income is such that he is living very close 
to the line. When he becomes unemployed 
he is up against it. In the circumstances 
we feel there is a strong case for eliminat- 
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ing the waiting period altogether. Now 
that we are moving in that direction we 
hope further consideration will be given to 
that point at later stages of this very 
resolution and the bill to be based on it. . . 

With respect to the administrative 
changes which have been suggested by the 
resolution, we too hope something will be | 
done with regard to the discrimination 
against married women. As the Minister 
knows, this change came about as the 
result of a change in the Act that was 
made in the early part of 1950, although 
the actual regulation did not come into 
effect until later that year. We have had 
discussions both public and private with 
regard to this matter, and some of us still 
feel that as the regulation now stands a 
special requirement is made of married 
women that is not made of any other 
category of claimant under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. We feel this matter 
of discrimination should not be carried 
forward. Indeed, at this time, when the 
Minister is introducing a fair employment 
practices provision, he should carry out the 
spirit and intent of that provision by 
eliminating this discrimination against 
married women. 

Another matter we have raised from time 
to time in this corner is the problem of 
people who are on unemployment insurance 
benefits and become ill while they are 
drawing those benefits. As the Minister 
no doubt knows, from having studied the 
debates on unemployment insurance which 
have taken place over the past number of 
years, this matter has been discussed 
frequently and at considerable length. 
Some of us had hoped on two or three 
occasions that the previous Minister of 
Labour had been won over to our point of 
view. Unfortunately no change was ever 
made and the situation still is that if a 
person qualifies for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and is drawing those benefits 
but takes ill, he is struck off benefits even 
though there may be still no work for him. 

.. What I am suggesting at the moment 
is that unemployment insurance should not 
be denied people who are unemployed and 
drawing benefits merely because they 
happen to take sick, particularly at a time 
when there is still no work for them. 


June 10 
The House resumed, from Wednesday, 
June 4, consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Gregg that the House go into committee 
to consider the following resolution :— 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, to increase certain rates of benefit 


under the Act; to reduce the number of 
waiting days before the receipt of benefit; 
to extend the period of entitlement for 
supplementary benefits; and to make pro- 
vision for certain administrative changes. 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
I have called attention before to the fact 
that there seems to be altogether too much 
bookkeeping involved in this miatter of 
unemployment insurance. One experienced 
unemployment insurance official remarked 
to me that there is just about as much 
bookkeeping involved in connection with 


unemployment insurance as there is in 


running the whole Canadian National Rail- 
ways. It would seem to me that the 
Department should concern itself with 
finding some simpler way of handling this 
problem. I think it may be possible to 
consider the whole basis upon which pay- 
ment is made. Here the officials of the 
Department have to keep an employment 
record of the worker, and they have to go 
back through the years to find out how 
many days of unemployment insurance 
benefit he is entitled to when he reports 
for unemployment insurance. The number 
of days, of course, is determined by the 
amount that he has built up in the fund. 
It would seem to me that it would be 
a much more satisfactory service to the 
unemployed if that fund were to be used 
as a co-operative enterprise or a co-oper- 
ative fund to provide the unemployed with 
unemployment insurance for whatever 
period the department determined was a 
reasonable one or for whatever period it 
thought the fund could stand. As the 
situation now is, a man can get unemploy- 
ment insurance only on the basis of the 
number of days or years during which he 
has contributed to the fund; but that 
provision is hedged about by a number of 
regulations which deprive many a man of 
benefit to the full extent of his contribu- 
tions to that fund. If, for instance, during 
the period while he is contributing he 
becomes an employer and ceases to make 
contributions for a number of years, he may 
find himself in a2 position where, having 
contributed to unemployment insurance for 
vears, he becomes an employee again, 
becomes unemployed but because he has 
not built up a sufficient fund within a 
given period of time, he does not get any 
unemployment insurance. I have had a 
number of instances of people who, in my 
opinion, should have been provided with 
unemployment insurance; they were men 
who had made the necessary contributions 
but because of some rigid regulation which 
required that there had to be a certain 
number of contributions within a given 


period of time, these people had to forego 
all that they had placed in the fund at an 
earlier period, and they received no unem- 
ployment insurance at all. 


It would seem to me that if there is 
available an unemployment insurance fund, 
and if a man becomes unemployed, he 
should receive payments from that fund at 
whatever rate is fixed by the Government 
and for whatever length of period the 
Government decided that payments should 


be made. It should not be related to the 
number of contributions that he has 
made... 


They tell me that in the state of 
Michigan they have adopted the payment 
of unemployment insurance on some such 
basis as that. A man becomes unemployed, 
and if he can satisfy the authorities that 
he is genuinely unemployed he is entitled 
to unemployment insurance for whatever 
length of time the regulations permit the 
department to pay unemployment insur- 
ance, and there is no relation between the 
insurance he gets and the amount of con- 
tributions he has made. There is no 
necessity for the Government to keep 
records of the man’s employment over the 
years and the amount he has paid into 
the fund. 


It would seem to me that by adopting 
something of that nature you should be 
able to get away from all this bookkeeping 
which requires a small army of book- 
keepers to take care of the unemployment 
insurance fund. These are just a few of 
the things that I have learned from close 
association with the unemployed and with 
the unemployment insurance officers and 
from long conversations with the men who 
are close to this problem and who have to 
deal with it day by day. 


Mr. Gregg: Mr. Chairman, at this stage 
I should like to make a few comments on 
points that were discussed the other day 
and some that were raised this afternoon. 
I was of course greatly pleased by the 
approval expressed by hon. members with 
respect to the establishment in the opera- 
tion of our National Employment Service 
of the principle of non-discrimination. 
While there may be a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion as to the method of 
accomplishing this, I am quite sure that in 
general all members of the House are in 
full accord as to the principle. Therefore, 
while it has been in the manual of instruc- 
tions of the unemployment service, I and 
the Government felt that we might well 
assert the will of Parliament in this matter 
in the statute itself in the field of federal 
placement of workers seeking employment. 
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The operations of our employment service 
are very closely associated with the per- 
sonnel departments of private industry. 
Therefore I feel we may be able to help 
by example, persuasion and precept to 
forward the progress that is being made in 
Canada toward tolerance and non-discrim- 
ination. I am quite sure it is in that field 
of persuasion and example that the greatest 
progress can be made rather than by the 
use of policemen, law courts and prisons. 


The Hon. Member for Hamilton West 
reviewed the present status of the unem- 
ployment insurance fund and expressed her 
confidence that it was in a healthy state. 
‘She made a rather mild suggestion that 
the commission and the Government might 
be a little less cautious in the improve- 
ments that are suggested at this time. I 
think we must bear in mind that, in spite 
of the fact that we have had some years 
of heavy unemployment, particularly during 
the past winter in the great cities of central 
Canada and two years ago in the far ends 
of the country, the unemployment insur- 
ance fund has not yet met its great test. 
We may have differences of opinion with 
respect to whether it was intended to cope 
with such a situation as existed between 
1980 and 1939, but even so an _inter- 
mediate test has not yet been imposed 
upon it. This was kept firmly in mind 
during all the hearings and the studies 
which have taken almost two years, of the 
commission and the advisory committee 
whose duty it is to advise on the protec- 
tion of the fund. . 


I shall touch briefly upon some of the 
points raised and perhaps might discuss 
later in the estimates any I happen to 
miss. First of all I should like to say some- 
thing more about the fund itself. The 
extent of unemployment upon which the 
finances of the Act were based was that 
prevailing. during the years 1921 to 1931, 
both inclusive. On the average during 
those years the percentage of idle time to 
total working time amounted to 11-4 per 
cent. The best year of all was 1926, when 
idle time represented 7-5 per cent of the 
total potential man hours, and the worst 
vear was 1931 when the percentage rose to 
21-8 per cent. 

The rates of contribution were set on 
the assumption that the fund might have 
to carry an unemployment load averaging 
12-5 per cent over the years. In 1933 the 
percentage of unemployment rose to 30°4 
per cent during three months, and for the 
whole year averaged 26-6 per cent. The 
balance in the fund at 30th April, 1952, 
was $782 million in round figures. The 
number of people contributing to the fund 
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varies from month to month, of course, 
but it is safe to assume that there are 
over four million people who have some 
claim on the fund should they become 
unemployed. Therefore it will be seen that 
there is a little less than $200 in the fund 
for each person who might claim. 


If the average benefit is assumed to be 
$20 a week, this would mean ten weeks 
benefit for everybody who is insured. If 
we had a 25 per cent unemployment, which 
is less than we had in 1933, there would 
be forty weeks benefit for those needing 
assistance, and this would be short of the 
amount required to carry an unemployment 
average of 26-6 per cent for a full year. 
The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, of which I spoke a moment 
ago and on which are representatives of 
both national labour and national employer 
organizations, has a statutory responsibility 
to inquire into and report on the state of 
the fund. I am going to quote paragraphs 
8 and 9 from their report covering the 
fiscal year ending on March 31, 1951. They 
read as follows:— 

It is of interest that the ratios of benefit 
payments to regular contributions for the 
two fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 were 
high having regard to the level of employ- 
ment. After excluding (1) the amounts paid 
out in supplementary benefit; (2) the special 
contributions made in respect of such benefit; 
(3) the cent a day of contributions not taken 
into account up to July 1, 1951, in computing 
benefit payable to claimants in the new class 
8, and (4) contributions made by the govern- 
ment on behalf of veterans of the armed 
services, these ratios of benefit payments to 
contributions are: 1949-50, 71-2 per cent: 
1950-51, 65:7 per cent. The high percentage 
of payments as compared with contributions 
was noted by the committee. 

The fact that so large a proportion of the 
contributions was required to meet the 
benefit payments in a year of high employ- 
ment shows that there may not. be an unduly 
large margin for bad years.. It is reassuring, 
therefore, that as a result of the sustained 
high level of employment ever since the Act 
came into effect the fund provides a _ sub- 
stantial reserve against adverse conditions. 


The four major amendments which are 
being proposed at this time will all increase 
the outgo from the fund. All these amend- 
ments have been unanimously recom- 
mended to the Government by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee. 
In reply to some hon. members who spoke 
this afternoon, I might say” that 
unanimity includes representatives of the 
great national organized labour bodies. 
Had the committee felt that we could 
justify a greater increase in benefits, a 
shorter waiting period or other concessions, 
I am quite sure they would have so 


reported. It is quite true, as was pointed 
out the other day by the hon. member for 
Winnipeg North Centre, that certain parts 
of the social security legislation may 
possibly be operated without accumulated 
reserves. ‘The new federal old age pension 
plan might be an example of that. In the 
case of unemployment insurance, however, 
the amount of unemployment which will 
occur at any given time or for any given 
period is not nearly as easily forecast as 
the number of people who will reach the 
age of 70 at any given date in the future. 

It was further suggested, I think by the 
same hon. member, that “a plan which 
operates on a comparatively short term 
financial basis of 10 years with reserves 
sufficient to cover 2 years of benefit pay- 
ments is socially a sounder instrument of 
policy than a fund wihch piles up reserves.” 
From the portions of the report of the 
advisory committee which I read a little 
while ago, it does seem that that committee 
is fully aware of this line of thought, and 
it would appear that reserves are not being 
built up to a greater extent than are 
necessary under a sound unemployment 
insurance plan. 


Strong suggestions have been made con- 
cerning cutting down the number of waiting 
days, or even cutting them out altogether; 
certainly the suggestions go beyond what is 
recommended here. Before discussing that 
point, I think I should like to take a 
moment to discuss this tricky little thing 
known as the non-compensable day, upon 
which everyone seems to get caught just 
as I did. The rule is that the first day 
in any period of unemployment is known 
as non-compensable, unless it follows a 
period of unemployment of less than four 
days. There may not be more than one 
such non-compensable day in one week. 
There are reasons for that, other than just 
sticking in the odd day of grace. 


Mr. Knowles: Is that a good term, “day 
of grace”? 


Mr. Gregg: No, it is not. If an insured 
person loses no more than one day in a 
calendar week, he is not badly off. If he 
is fully employed except for one day here 
and there, there would be no call for unem- 
ployment insurance in this case. It is 
rarely possible to place an unemployed 
person on the very first day of his unem- 
ployment, and to pay benefits for such 
single days of unemployment would add 
greatly to the administrative costs. The 
rule prevents the dissipation of an insured 
person’s benefit in payment for single days, 
and encourages him to conserve his benefit 
for periods of longer unemployment. A 
provision of this kind is essential to any 


‘are cut off. 


plan of unemployment insurance to elim- 
inate petty claims and keep contributions 
within bounds. In the financial calcula- 
tions made in 1940, it was estimated that 
the elimination of the one non-compensable 
day would have cost an additional 3-5 per 
cent in benefits paid. 

Perhaps I should say a word about the 
waiting period proper. I think perhaps the 
members who made suggestions here are 


seeking, as were the framers of the Act, to 


provide the maximum for the unemployed 
person at the time the need is greatest for 
the least possible deduction from his pay. 
The same thing holds true in automobile 
insurance, where all petty claims that the 
ordinary person could fairly readily handle 
The amounts deductible are 
for $25 or $50, and are based on the man’s 
ability to pay. In this way he might be 
protected against those things that will 
affect him most. It is usual to exclude 
small claims up to those figures I men- 
tioned. A great many persons lose a day 
of employment here and there in the course 
of a year, and that is not so very serious. 
Normally they can take up this slack within 
their regular budget. Such small losses are 
practically a certainty in many industries 
where weather conditions, shortages of 
material or of orders may be a factor. 


By excluding a limited number of such 
days the cost of the contribution is kept 
much lower for the insured persons, and 
claimants are encouraged to conserve their 
benefits for occasions when loss of employ- 
ment is of material extent and the real 
claims of other claimants are not buried 
by a large number of applications for one 
or two days benefits. The exclusion of the 
first week, or six days if you insist on 
including the non-compensable day, in a 
benefit vear is not I think to be considered 
unreasonable. 


The opinion has been strongly expressed 
in this debate that the Unemployment 
Insurance Act should be extended to cover 
just as many categories of workers as it 
is possible to cover. I can tell the com- 
mittee immediately that that is the view 
of the Commission, the view of the Muin- 
ister and the policy of the Government. 
It is not quite so easy, as hon. members 
know, to do that. Referring to what the 
Hon. Member for Bow River said this 
afternoon, I should like to give a _ brief 
breakdown of the figures. As of August 18, 
1951, the Canadian civil labour force was 
estimated to be as follows: Paid workers 
and insured, 2,915,000—I am giving the 
round figures—paid workers, non-insured, 
934,000. Then there are other non-insured 
persons, own account workers, 933,000; 
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unpaid family workers, 364,000; employers, 
197,000. The total in that second category 
is 1,494,000. The grand total, including paid 
workers, is 5,343,000. 

Now, of the paid workers 2,915,000 or 76 
per cent were in insurable employment; 
934,000 or 24 per cent were not insured, 
including three main groups. First, there 
were employees of the permanent public 
service, federal, provincial and municipal 
employees, and employees of hospitals and 
charitable institutions. The number of 
these 1s approximately as follows: Federal 
public service, 60,000; provincial, 65,000; 
municipal, 30,000; hospitals and charitable 
institutions, 115,000. This makes a grand 
total of 270,000. The question of bringing 
them under the Act, as parts of the 
categories I have mentioned, is under 
continuing study. 

I believe I should point out to the mem- 
bers of the committee that the solution to 
this problem is not as easy as it sounds. 
For some time a very careful study has 
been made as to the advisability of bringing 
a portion of the hospital workers of Canada 
under the Act. It worked out to about 
one-fifth of the total number, particularly 
those in the non-medical categories and 
those who normally, outside the hospitals, 
would come under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Rather than be dictatorial 
and place it on whether or not the hospitals 
could raise the money to add this little bit 
extra, the hospitals were advised as to the 
intention; and I think perhaps some hon. 
members might be surprised at the forceful 
way in which they expressed themselves to 
the effect that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for them to adjust their budgets to 
take care of this extra cost. I might say 
the commission has not receded from its 
position, but it has felt that the hospitals 
ought to be given a longer period in order 
to see how they can adjust their budgets 
in this regard. 

The second group includes _ persons 
engaged in agriculture, fishing, private 
domestic service, private duty nursing and 


teaching. They are distributed as follows:— 
NGTiCUlbUTen Lt. tes ae ee 120,000 
Fishing (excluding self-employed) . 7,000 
Private domestic service.......... 80,000 
Pry atey GULLY CDUTSING eae, oe ce 21,000 
PAG TS © tence eee ie ten, ey ee 108,000 

OCA Ga yarc thie sar PAN tees ae 336,000 


Those are the wage earners who are diffi- 
cult to bring into a scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The possibility of a 
further extension of the coverage to include 
these groups is under continual review. For 
instance, as I think some hon. members 
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know, when the horticultural association 
met here a short time ago they had that 
subject on their agenda and members of 
the Commission went over and discussed 
it. If you have read the report of that 
convention of the horticultural association 
you will know that they could not see yet 
how their employees could be fitted in; 
and perhaps their employees would be more 
fitted to the scheme than those of general 
farmers. 


The chief problem is to determine when 
such workers are unemployed. Other diffi- 
culties affecting some or all of these groups 
are the problems of determining who is an 
employer; how the collections are to be 
carried out; the large extent to which the 
same individual passes back from month to 
month between the status of wage earner 
and “own account” worker; the season- 
ability of employment, the large amount 
of family employment, and the remoteness 
of the area where the employment is 
carried out. 


The remaining group includes persons 
who work only in part-time or seasonal 
employment and who do not particularly 
desire or need unemployment insurance, 
and persons whose remuneration is over 
the insurable limit; that is over $4,800. 
This group numbers approximately 70,000; 
seasonal, part-time, miscellaneous number 
258,000, making a total of 328,000 in that 
group. With the interest shown this after- 
noon I thought it might be worth while, 
Mr. Chairman, to break the figures down 
into those various groups. 


As to the suggestion made by the Hon. 
Member for Bow River and also the other 
day by the Hon. Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre, namely that a_ sickness 
benefit feature be added to the unemploy- 
ment benefit feature under this Act, I 
should like to assure hon. members that 
the matter has been and will continue to 
be studied; but up to the present time at 
least the opinion has been held that sickness 
benefit should be a part of whatever health 
plan is developed for this country rather 
than incorporated into this plan. Even 
under a more limited plan than this one, 
and providing insurance against temporary 
disability only, there would have to be 
co-ordination between cash benefits, medical 
care and rehabilitation services. Basic 
questions that would have to be decided 
would include the following: the scope of 
such a plan; whether it would apply only 
to wage earners or to other groups such 
as self employed; who would administer 
the plan; whether provincial and federal 
jurisdictions conflicted; what sort of dis- 
ability should be covered; for instance, 


could a distinction be made between inca- 
pacity arising from a specific iulness and 
incapacity which is nothing more than 
infirmity from old age? How long and 
how often should benefits be paid to the 
same claimant? What should be done 
about contracting out in the case of firms 
with their own sickness insurance plans; 
how could claims be supervised in a 
country like Canada with great distances 
and sparse population? There are many 
other questions. I do not want to appear 
to be raising difficulties just for the sake 
of raising them; but although they are not 
directly related to what the Hon. Member 
for Bow River said, I think some of them 
are hindrances in the matter of a sickness 
plan. : 

The Hon. Member for York South again 
brought forward his suggestion with regard 
to cutting down delays. That is something, 
of course, which is separate from the 
waiting days, because even though there 
may be, some delays after the completion 
of the waiting days the payment becomes 
retroactive or will become retroactive now 
after the five waiting days. 

Last winter when we looked into the 
matter there seemed to be some difficulty 
in working out with the municipalities an 
estimated basis while the paper work was 
being caught up with. I should like to 
assure my hon. friend that the matter is 
going to be studied during the comparative 
lull in unemployment during the summer 
months. Without a radical change in the 
conception of the plan, I do not think that 
my hon. friend’s suggestion, that benefits 
should not be related to the number of 
contributions, could be worked out. How- 
ever, we shall look into the matter... . 

Mr. Gregg thereupon moved for leave to 
introduce Bill No. 332, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


June 18 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved the second reading of Bill 


No. 332, to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940. 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): .. I should like to make it clear 
once again that from a study of the 
principles underlying the funding of insur- 
ance of this kind and from a study of 
the amounts that are on hand in the 
unemployment insurance fund we feel that 
there is too great a disparity between the 
premium payments required of those 
insured and the benefits paid. In our view 
either one thing or the other should be 


done. Either the amount of benefit paid 
under the Act should be incerased or the 
premium payments required of those 
insured should be decreased. Our prefer- 
ence is for the former, that the amount 
of the benefits should be increase, having 
regard to the suggestions made to the 
Government by the major labour congresses 
in this country. 

As we have indicated on previous occa- 
sions, another shortcoming in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and I regret that 
there seems to be nothing in the amending 
legislation now before us to take care of it, 
has to do with the position of the unem- 
ployment insurance benefit recipients who, 
while on those benefits, become ill. I 
realize that the minister made a statement 
the other day on this point. I hope he 
has given thought to the reply I made 
to his statement, and that further consider- 
ation will yet be given that phase of the 
matter. This is entirely apart from the 
question of any sickness benefits that 
might be obtained under a health insur- 
ance program. Entirely apart from that, 
we believe that when a persons is drawing 
unemployment insurance benefits, having 
qualified in every way for these benefits, 
he should not be cut off from them because 
he takes ill; particularly when, as in many 
instances is the situation, there is still no 
work for him. 


Mr. Gregg: ...The Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) has 
recalled to my mind his suggestion for 
benefits during il'ness. As I indicated to 
him the other night, in common with all 
other features connected with this Act that 
matter will be kept under study by the 
Commission and the _ advisory bodies 
associated with it. The same observations 
would apply to his comments respecting 
on the one hand an improvement in the 
situation by means of better benefits than 
are set’ out in this measure or, on the other, 
improving the situation by cutting down 
on the amount of payments into the fund. 

I think the hon. member will agree that 
up to this date the study that’ has been 
given this change has been at least intense 
and, to my mind at least, conscientious. 
The fact that we will be putting: this 
measure into effect does not suggest in 
any way that the study of the machinery 
will come to an end or even to pause. 
That study will be continued. . . 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon. 


On Section 1—Ezempted persons. 


Mrs. Fairclough: ...In speaking on 
Clause 1 it is not my intention to reiterate 
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what I said the other night at the resolution 
stage of the bill, except that I wish to refer 
to one or two items. The Hon. Member 
for Cape Breton South spoke of the regula- 
tion affecting married women respecting 
which I spoke last year and again this 
year, and with which of course I am very 
much concerned. I should hke to press 
for some action with regard to this regula- 
tion. Speaking in the House the other 
night at the resolution stage I made some 
remarks with reference to the reduction 
of the period from 90 days. At that time 
I said I could see that there might be 
difficulties in establishing intention, but that 
no fault could be found with reducing the 
period in the first instance to 60 days. 

However, I must admit that since that 
time, having considered the matter further 
at some length, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I was very lenient in that 
regard. I can see no reason why this 
section should not be taken right out of 
the regulations. I know the arguments that 
are put forward by the Department. I 
know the difficulties with which the local 
offices are faced; but in my opinion they 
are no more difficult than those with which 
they are faced with respect to numerous 
employees in many lines of activity. To 
say that misrepresentation or malingering 
is confined only to one section of the 
labour force is in my opinion a reflection 
on the integrity of that particular group 
of citizens. I can see no reason at all why 
this regulation was put in the Act in the 
first place. It has only been in effect for 
about two years, and has been operative 
for only a little more than a year. I can 
see no reason why this particular group was 
singled out for discrimination. It is not 
only a reflection on the integrity of working 
women but in my opinion it is also an 
intrusion on their civil rights. 


Consideration of the matter from this 
angle has caused me to speak today in 
stronger terms than those in which I spoke 
the other evening at the resolution stage 
of the bill. While I was willing at that 
time to see the regulations relaxed some- 
what, I now say I believe firmly that this 
particular provision should be stricken from 
the regulations as they now stand. I ask 
the minister to give this matter very 
careful consideration. . . 


Section agreed to. 
Sections 2 and 3 agreed to. 
On Section 4—Rates of benefit. 


Mrs. Fairclough: Will the Minister 
explain why the two lower classes were 
excluded from increases in benefits? 


Mr. Gregg: This amendment, like the 
others, was recommended and approved by 
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the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee. : . 

Had the benefits been increased in these 
two lower classes which have been brought 
to my attention by the Hon. Member for 
Hamilton West—that is, opposite 3 cents, 
$4.80 weekly; opposite 4 cents, $7.50 
weekly—we would have been faced with 
what the experts call over-insurance. The 
present dependency benefit rate, for in- 
stance, in the earnings class of $9 to $14.99 
is 83:3 per cent of the wages. It was the 
opinion of the actuaries, supported by the 
Advisory Committee, that it would be 
unwise to increase the present ratio. This 
will affect a very few people. It is esti- 
mated that of the claims established in 1951 
less than 24 per cent were in this class, 
and in the last fiscal year the number of 
contributors in this class was only 1-54 per 
cent. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 5 to 9 inclusive agreed to. 

On Section 10—Recovery of benefit 
erroneously obtained. 


Mrs. Fairclough: Am I _ correct in 
assuming that no claimant will be penalized 
in respect of what is an honest error? In 
other words, as I read this new section, if 
a claimant had received benefits errone- 
ously, through no fault of his own, without 
misrepresentation, he would not be penal- 
ized, nor would he be forced to repay those 
benefits? 


Mr. Gregg: No. 
Mrs. Fairelough: Is that correct? 


Mr. Gregg: That is correct. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 11 to 13 inclusive agreed to. 

On Section 14—Rates of supplementary 
benefit. 


Mrs. Fairclough: It would appear from 
the tables in this section that the increase 
in benefits has not been extended to the 
supplementary benefits. If that is so, would 
the Minister explain the basis upon which 
that action, or lack of it, is founded? 


Mr. Gregg: ...The rates of supple- 
mentary benefit have not been increased 
but remain the same. The reason for this 
is that contributions to provide for supple- 
mentary benefits are in the main paid by 
persons entitled to regular benefits, and it 
was felt that any surplus of these contri- 
butions should go to the benefit of the 
many rather than to increase the benefits 
of the few. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 15 to 19 inclusive agreed to. 

On Section 20—Coming into force. 


The Chairman: Order. In the course of 
the discussion on -Clause 1 the Hon. 


Member for Hamilton West moved that 
the following section be added to the bill:— 


That Section 4 of the 
Insurance Act be amended: 

(a) by substituting the word “four” for 
ne word “three” in the third line thereof 
an 

(b) by deleting all the words after the 
word “council” in the fourth line thereof 
and substituting the following: ‘one of whom 
shall be a chief commissioner and one of 
whom shall be a woman.” 


Unemployment 


The section if amended would read:— 


This Act shall be administered by a com- 
mission to be called “The Unemployment 
Insurance Commission,” which shall consist 
of four commissioners, who shall be appointed 
by the governor in council, one of whom 
shall be a chief commissioner and one of 
whom shall be a woman. 


A point of order has been raised by the 
Minister of Labour, that the amendment 
would not be in order because it would give 
the Government a direct order to expend 
some additional money. It would increase 
the financial responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. I have looked at the Act and find 
that the addition of one member would 
make an additional expenditure of $9,000 a 
year since that is the present salary of 
each of the commissioners who are now 
appointed. 

am sorry but I must declare the 
motion out of order. 

Section agreed to. 

Title agreed to. 

Bill reported. 


Mr. Gregg moved the third reading of 
the bill. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the third 
time and passed. 


Department of Labour Estimates 


June 12 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): ...Hon. members will notice that 


the estimates for 1952-53 total just under 
$67,900,000. This compares with the total 
for last year, including supplementary 
votes, of almost $65 million. The total 
for this year represents an increase of just 
under $3 million. This increase is more 
than accounted for by increases in salary 
rates which were announced last December 
and the normal increase in the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the unemployment 
insurance fund. For instance, the salary 
increases were $1,516,700. The increased 
contribution to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund, which of course is based upon 
the increased number of people being 
insured under that fund, was $1,800,000, or 
a total increase in the two items of 
$2,316,700. 
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In the past fiscal year the number of 
people employed by the Department of 
Labour rose from 674 to 676 and the 
number employed by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission fell from 7,051 to 
6,885. This is an over-all reduction in 
staff during a period when the work load 
on nearly all branches continued to expand 
in response to public demand and in 
response to developments which can hardly 
be considered as normal. In the past year 
we have had to consider methods of 
improving both the quality and _ the 
quantity of our labour force to enable it 
to meet the production demands of both 
the present needs and the needs of an 
uncertain future. On the other hand it has 
been necessary during the past winter to 
deal with a fairly sizeable measure of 
seasonal unemployment. 

I should like to mention a few of the 
activities which have been particularly 
occupying the attention of the Department 
during this past year. Last year’s expanded 
immigration program gave increased work 
to this Department which co-operates 
closely with the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration in the movement to 
Canada of groups of immigrants required 
to meet specific labour needs in the 
economy. During the past year the 
number of people brought to Canada in 
these organized group movements num- 
bered 18,887, more than double the total 
of the previous fiscal year. 

During the year the federal-provincial 
farm labour program continued to operate. 
Under agreements concluded with each 
province except Newfoundland, the work 
of recruiting, transporting and _ placing 
workers in agriculture and related indus- 
tries went forward, with expenses shared 
between the federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments. This present year promises to be 
a very active one for our people working 
on the farm labour program. 

The vocational training branch of the 
department administers the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942. Under 
that Act, in accordance with agreements 
concluded with the provinces, the federal 
Government grants financial assistance to 
various types of approved training schools 
and programs. Last year over 230,000 
persons were enrolled in the schools and 
programs to which the federal grants 
applied; and it is the hope of the Govern- 
ment that this figure will be higher during 
the current fiscal year. 

I do not think I can emphasize too 
strongly my belief that the future welfare 
and expansion of the Canadian economy is 
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dependent in large measure upon the avail- 
ability of more skilled workmen. If we 
are to maintain our recent rate of indus- 
trial development and if we are to be ready 
for whatever emergency may develop in the 
future, then we must do what we can to 
increase the number of training programs 
and apprentices in all parts of the country, 
particularly in the manufacturing industries. 


‘ With this thought in mind, a national 
conference on apprenticeship got together 
in Ottawa recently. Provincial and federal 
officials assembled with representatives of 
labour and management to consider the 
obstacles in the way of increasing appren- 
ticeship, and to recommend methods of 
removing them. Those recommendations 
are now being considered by everybody 
concerned, and it is hoped that they will 
encourage and lead to uniform standards 
for apprenticeship in all provinces and a 
steady increase in the number of appren- 
tices in training. 

I should like to commend to the 
committee the increased amount set out in 
the main estimates for training; and I 
might say that I shall be asking for a 
further amount in the supplementary esti- 
mates. These days we are seeking skilled 
personnel outside of Canada, and we are 
spending some money bringing these skilled 
personnel to Canada. With that pro- 
cedure I am heartily in accord. I think 
that under the careful control which is 
being exercised now it should go forward; 


but at the same time I think we should 


give to our own home born an oppor- 
tunity, early in life, to learn skills and 
become part of our industrial life. Further- 
more, for many of our people who are 
physically disabled we have undertaken 
active steps to fit them so they can work. 
For them and for fit workers, lack of skill 
is a handicap which we hope to help 
overcome. 

Our industrial relations branch is one 
about which the committee and the public 
do not hear a great deal. But if our 
industrial relations branch does not get into 
the public news or into the headlines, I feel 
that is no reason why it should be thought 
that it is not doing its duty. It has three 
functions. One is to minimize the inci- 
dence and the effects of industrial disputes 
within the industries under federal juris- 
diction. Another is to stimulate interest 
in the importance of increasing produc- 
tivity by promoting the formation of 
labour-management production committees 
in industrial plants throughout the country. 
I should like tonight to pay tribute to the 
staff of my department charged with this 
work of conciliation and of improving 
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industrial relations. They have an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. More and more the 
stress is placed upon helping to create a 
climate in which industrial peace may 
flourish rather than waiting for the dispute 
to break out into strife and then hoping 
to make some spectacular conciliation. The 
defence program and the means of achiev- 
ing maximum production placed a very 
heavy burden upon this branch. In addition, 
of course, the sharp increase in the number 
of government contracts awarded as a 
result of the defence program has meant 
a heavy increase in the work of admin- 
istering the fair wages policy which is part 
of the work of this branch, the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act of 1935 and other 
orders related thereto. 

Hon. members will recall the national 
conference on rehabilitating the physically 
handicapped which was held in the city of 
Toronto in February, 1952.. From that 
conference came a request for federal assist- 
ance to help co-ordinate the activities of 
the various agencies which provide reha- 
bilitaton services. During the past year, in 
order to get this work on co-ordination 
under way, my colleagues the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs and myself have worked 
very closely together. A National Advisory 
Committee was appointed and held its first 
meeting here just a few weeks ago. This 
new undertaking is a worthy one, and I 
sincerely hope it will provide new oppor- 
tunities for work and useful living to 
disabled Canadians who have no rights 
under either veterans’ benefits or the work- 
men’s compensation benefits within the 
provinces. 

Just recently, within the last two weeks, 
the committee of the Government that I 
have spoken of, the Ministers of National 
Health and Welfare, of Veterans Affairs 
and of Labour, acting on behalf of the 
Government, have been fortunate in being 
able to procure the services of Mr. Ian 
Campbell as co-ordinator for this work, 
carrying out the co-ordination of voluntary 
agencies, supporting their effort, which I 
think is a very important phase of the 
work, along with the provincial govern- 
ments municipal governments where appli- . 
cable and the federal departments that I 
have mentioned; and I am sure all hon. 
members, many of whom have spoken 
about this matter in relation to measures 
that were going through the House, will 
wish this effort the greatest possible 
success. Mr. Campbell, I might interject, 
had very effective experience in the 


organization and development of the 
rehabilitation work under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario. 

The publication of the Lasour Gazerts, 
the provision of information for the public 
on such subjects as seasonal unemployment 
and the employment problems of older 
workers, the valuable research work done 
by the legislation branch and the economics 
and research branch, the administration of 
the aanuities act and the Government 
Employees Compensation Act, the interna- 
tional work of the ILO, the excellent con- 
tributions made by advisory bodies includ- 
ing the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, are all matters which I shall be 
glad to go fully into when the items are 
up in my estimates. 

I shall turn for a moment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Since we 
have a bill before the House on which that 
will be discussed I shall try not to overlap 
tonight in my comment on it. The three- 
man commission which is responsible for 
administration of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act is representative of employer and 
employee organizations, with a chief com- 


missioner acting as chairman. The two 
operating branches of the commission’s 
country-wide organization deal with 


employment and insurance respectively and 
in that order of importance. I do not 
think we should look upon the insurance 
feature as having a high priority. Only 
after all efforts toward employment have 
failed does insurance come into the picture. 

At the close of the last fiscal year the 
Commission was operating 262 offices in 
Canada. These were located at key points 
in every province with a view to giving 
efficient service to the public. Five 
regional offices are located at Moncton, 
taking care of the four Atlantic provinces; 
Montreal, taking care of the entire prov- 
ince of Quebec; Toronto, taking care of 
the province of Ontario, less the western 
end of that province, the twin cities; the 
prairie region, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg in charge of the prairies and running 
up to the. north pole through the North- 
west Territories and including a little slice 
of British Columbia in the northeast corner 
east of the Rockies, and at Vancouver in 
charge of all of the remaining part of 
British Columbia and the Yukon. 

First, the employment field during the 
last fiscal year: in that period local 
employment. offices received some 24 
million applications from persons seeking 
employment, while employers registered 14 
million vacancies. It is of course unneces- 
sary to state that some of these 2+ 
applicants for jobs may have been the 
same person repeating in some instances. 
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Hon. members will appreciate that suitable 
work is not always available for unem- 
ployed persons, nor are suitable workers 
always available for jobs which employers 
have to offer in that particular place. 
Nevertheless the national employment 
service was successful in effecting 926,000 
placements, which represented some 75 per 
cent of the total jobs registered. Applica- 
tions for employment were up 10-4 per 
cent from the previous year; vacancies 
registered by employers were up 5:7 per 
cent, while placements were up 9°3 per 
cent. 


I think it would be of interest to mention 
that included in the total placement figures 
of the employment service were some 
106,400 placements of veterans; also that 
37,000 placements were effected by trans- 
ferring workers from one part of the 
country to the other for certain types of 
seasonal work. 


The fiscal year opened with some appre- 
hension as to the labour supply required to 
meet the defence program. The civilian 
economy was operating at a very high 
level. Demands for the defence program 
turned out to be less than had been antici- 
pated, and except for certain highly skilled 
occupations no real shortages developed 
even during the heavy employment summer 
months. With the usual seasonal slacken- 
ing of employment toward the winter, 
together with a heavy flow of immigration 
during the late months of 1951, a situation 
developed where there were considerably 
more workers available than there were 
jobs. A peak of unemployment was 
reached last year on April 3. It may be 
interesting to compare this year with the 
last two years. The peak in 1950 was on 
April 6 at 434,323. The low that year was 
September 28, at 133,074. The peak in 
1951 was February 8 with 303,666, which 
was relatively low for a high point of 
seasonal unemployment. The low of 1951 
came on August 30 with 127,136. This 
vear the peak came on April 3, as I said 
a moment ago, with 385,008, and the 
medium on May 22, which is the last 
figure I have, and which might be called 
something of a medium period, when it 
stood at 242,508. 

These figures will give the House some 
idea of the extent of the Commission’s 
operations in the employment field. In 
addition to what is generally regarded as 
the function of an employment service— 
that is, finding workers for employers and 
jobs for workers—the National Employ- 
ment Service by the clearance system now 
in effect can enable an employer in one 
part of Canada quite often to obtain the 
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services of rare types of workers from 
some distant parts of the country, and 
with some time lag it has been possible to 
fill individual needs through immigration 
resources. Without going into detail on 
the matter as to how it is worked out, 
I can tell the committee that the system 
has, In my opinion, produced quite good 
results. 

The Commission has special facilities for 
counselling and placing handicapped persons 
who might otherwise be unable to obtain 
employment. It will be noted that under 
the work of the Department of Labour 
proper, which I mentioned a moment ago, 
I indicated that part of this task in connec- 
tion with handicapped persons must be 
carried out in the field of training. Very 
intimately related to that is the task of 
placement which, of course, with us comes 
under the National Employment Service. 
But I can tell the committee that those 
efforts are very closely co-ordinated, not 
only in Ottawa but in the regional offices. 

During the calendar year 1951 the figures 
disclose that 14,344 jobs were found for 
physically handicapped persons in Canada 
by local offices of the Commission. This 
represents an increase of more than 3,300 
placements over the 1950 figures. ‘This 
branch also furnishes special facilities for 
counselling and placing young people who 
never worked before, as well as older 
workers who find it difficult to get jobs. 
Co-operation is being given the other 
interested departments in connection with 
the new national committee which has been 
established for the purpose of assisting in 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 


A division of the employment branch of 
the Commission devotes itself particularly 
to dealing with problems connected with 
women’s employment. More than 265,000 
women were placed in employment by the 
Commission during the last fiscal year. 
This in an increase of 7-5 per cent over 
placements made in the previous year. The 
placement of women immigrants to Canada 
has constituted one of the responsibilities 
of this portion of the commission’s work. 
Nearly 3,000 women entered Canada during 
the fiscal year as domestic workers. 

The employment services, together with 
the Department of Labour, co-operate in 
the closest possible harmony with the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
in the reception of immigrants at the air- 
ports, and their placement. . . 

The cost of administering the unemploy- 
ment insurance program is not charged 
against the unemployment insurance fund. 
It is paid out of the general revenues of 
Canada. Administration costs for the fiscal 
year ended March 931 last totalled 
$23,519,567 as compared with $21,904,809 in 
the previous fiscal year. The increase is 
due almost entirely to increased salaries 
and wages of the staff. At the close of 
the last fiscal year the total regular staff 
of the Commission stood at 6,885 in com- 
parison with 7,051 at March 31, 1951. In 
addition there were 1,262 casual employees 
on strength. These were assisting in meet- 
ing the very heavy claims load remaining 
toward the end of the usual winter peak 
period. They were also working in con- 
nection with the annual renewal of 
unemployment insurance books. 


a 


U. S. Manpower Policy Body Opposed to Draft of Labour 


“Unequivocal” opposition to the drafting 
of labour to meet mobilization needs was 
expressed by an advisory committee in the 
United States when it issued a statement 
outlining a voluntary manpower program. 

The committee was the National Labour- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee, 
consisting of 24 members representing 
labour organizations and agricultural and 
industrial management, which was set up a 
year ago within the Office of Defence 
Mobilization to make recommendations 
on how the country can best meet its 
manpower problems during the present 
emergency. 
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Issuing what it termed a “set of prin- 
ciples,” the committee recommended that :— 
- The minimum number of workers be 
hired for the job to be done; 

Workers be hired on a basis of qualifica- 
tions for the job to be done and “without 
regard to non-performance factors such as 
age, sex, race, colour or creed”; 

Training programs be promoted in plants 
to improve skills and supervision abilities; 

Local recruitment programs be developed 
to the fullest before the outside labour 
market areas are entered; 

The facilities of trade schools be used 
to broaden the base for manpower recruit- 
ment. 


First National Conference 


Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry 


Delegates discuss methods of increasing number of skilled workers for 
Canada’s developing industry, recommend the establishment of national 
committee on apprenticeship and federal grants for teacher training 


How to increase the number of. skilled 
workers for Canada’s developing industry 
through an expanded program of appren- 
ticeship was the major topic under discus- 
sion at the National Conference on 
Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry 
held at Ottawa, May 19, 20 and 21. The 
conference, first of its kind ever held in 
Canada, reviewed the programs for appren- 
ticeship training at present being carried 
out in industry and in the provinces, and 
made recommendations for their expansion. 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
the conference was attended by provincial 
deputy ministers of labour, and directors of 
apprenticeship, officials of the provincial 
departments of education responsible for 
apprenticeship classes, representatives of 
provincial apprenticeship boards and com- 
mittees, delegates from the major labour 
and employer organizations and training 
supervisors in manufacturing plants. In 
addition, officials of interested federal 
government departments attended sessions. 


The conference was convened as a result 
of recommendations made by the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower and the 
National Advisory Council on Federal- 
Provincial Vocational Training. The Voca- 
tional Training Council had emphasized at 
its semi-annual meeting in Ottawa in 
January, 1952.1 the need to expand 
apprenticeship training and to increase the 
number of apprentices by means of a 
national conference. 


(In announcing the National Conference, 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, stated that the meeting was 
designed to remove hindrances in the way 
of improving Canada’s position in the 
matter of skilled Jabour reserves. Mr. 
Gregg added that the developments now 
taking place indicated that the demand for 
highly skilled workers would certainly not 
decrease and might increase remarkably in 
the next few years.) 





1See LaspourR GAZETTE, March, 1952, pp. 270- 
277, for a complete review of the 17th 
Semi-Annual Conference of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council. 


The conference delegates were welcomed 
by George J. Mcllraith, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
Defence Production, who was unable to 
attend. Mr. Mcllraith lauded the officials 
who were responsible for convening the 
conference. Referring to Canada’s indus- 
trial expansion, he stated that many were 
not aware of how much the country has 
developed. He pointed out that in the 
first seven months of its existence, the 
Department of Defence Production had 
placed orders totalling 1-1 billion dollars. 
Mr. Mcllraith noted that this would have 
been impossible 15 years ago. 


“Skilled Workers Essential” 


In order to maintain our industrial 
growth, Mr. Mcllraith stated, a supply of 
skilled workers was essential and the best 
way of maintaining this supply is by 
training our own young men for the skilled 
jobs in the country. Apprenticeship was 
the best way of obtaining such tradesmen, 
he said. 

The conference chairman, Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, told the delegates that, 
although the shortages and bottlenecks in 
the. labour supply a- year ago had 
disappeared somewhat, they could be 
expected to return as industrial expansion 
continues. Referring to this expansion, 
Dr. MacNamara remarked that, because 
such expansion would probably continue 
was one of the main reasons for convening 
a National Conference on Apprenticeship. 

Dr. MacNamara pointed out that the 
availability of skilled workers in sufficient 
numbers depends upon the adequacy of the 
country’s training programs. The Deputy 
Minister hoped that the conference would 
review the apprenticeship plans and 
programs at present in operation. He 
noted that adequate training plans are in 
effect in the railways and in certain manu- 
facturing plants. 

Canada is not alone in experiencing a 
shortage of trained workers, Dr. MacNamara 
pointed out, referring to the situation in 
the United Kingdom and in the United 
States. He noted that the Ministry of 
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Labour in the United Kingdom is presently 


encouraging industries to expand their 
training programs and thereby increase the 
number of apprentices. With respect to the 
United States, the Deputy Minister pointed 
out that under the terms of the Fitzgerald 
Act, the United States Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship had been established recently. 
Through field men working in the various 
states, the state Governments were being 
encouraged to expand and develop their 
apprenticeship programs. 


Conference Objectives 

Commenting upon the purpose of the 
National Conference, Dr. MacNamara 
stated that it envisaged these objectives: 
(1) available evidence regarding the 
alleged shortage of trainees in the skilled 
trades should be examined; (2) existing 
plans and programs should be studied and 
reviewed; and (3) suggestions and recom- 
mendations designed to increase the number 
of apprentices and trainees in all parts of 
Canada and to increase co-operation 
between all the agencies engaged in this 
work should be put forward and examined. 


Dr. MacNamara considered that the best 
way to meet the need for skilled workers 
is to train our own men. He stated that 
he was not overlooking immigration as a 
source of trained workers but pointed out 
that many such workers were not avail- 
able because of similar shortages in their 
own countries. 
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Need for Training in Canada 


G. V. MHaythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, presented a paper 
to the conference on “The Need for 
Training Skilled Workers in Canada”. Mr. 
Haythorne remarked that our present high 
standard of living, though partly the result 
of natural resources, machinery and capital 
investment in industry, is in a large part 
the result of the technical skills and knowl- 
edge possessed by our labour force. 

Referring to the large-scale expansion 
Canadian industry has undergone during 
the war and post-war years, he pointed out 
that in 1939 the total number of workers 
engaged in all types of manufacturing was 
620,000. Today there were 1,280,000. Also, 
as our industrial output expands, new types 
of skills are required. 

A recent survey by the Department of 
Labour of existing training programs carried 
on in Canadian industries revealed that 
only a “microscopic percentage of the 
industry’s total number of production 
workers are being trained by industry for 
skilled jobs,” he stated. 


Plant Training 


He noted that of a total of 709 plants 
surveyed, only 88 had organized training 
programs. Of these, the iron and steel 
group had training plans in 57 plants out 
of 473 surveyed; the electrical apparatus 
industry, nine plants out of 107; and the 
transportation products industry, 22 plants 
out of 129. 

He informed the conference that because 
of time limitations, the survey was con- 
fined to iron and steel products, trans- 
portation equipment and electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies. The survey was further 
limited to the areas within these industries 
considered to be important for defence 
production. 

Referring to the three industries covered 
in the survey, he pointed out that only a 
little more than one per cent of all 
production workers in the iron and steel 
industry are receiving organized trade 
training, about six-tenths of one per cent in 
the transportation industry, and one and 
one-half per cent in the electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies industry. 


Ratio of Apprentices 


In studying the ratios of apprentices to 
skilled workers in these industries, marked 
variations were noted. In the iron and 
steel industry, the average ratio was one 
apprentice to every 11 workers, in trans- 
portation products, the same, and in 
electrical apparatus and supplies, one to 
seven. Within these industries, ratios 


varied widely from plant to plant. These 
figures, he explained, applied only to plants 
undertaking training and the proportion of 
apprentices would be a great deal lower if 
the number of apprentices to the total 
number of tradesmen in the industries as 
a whole were taken. 


A need for greater standardization in 
in-plant training of apprentices was 
revealed by the variation in the length of 
training periods. Thus, in the iron and 
steel industry, the most common training 
period was 48 months, but the length of 
the training period for the same occupa- 
tion in this industry ranged from a 
minimum of 36 to a maximum of 60 months. 


Wage Pattern 


Mr. Haythorne considered that some 
“oreater uniformity in wage patterns might 
help to improve recruitment into appren- 
ticeship training’. He pointed out that 
the variation in the starting rate in the 
iron and steel industry was from 40 cents 
to $1.42 an hour; in the final rate, from 
85 cents to $2.02 an hour. In transporta- 
tion products the starting rate variation 
was from 46 cents to $1.08 an hour while 
the final wage varied from $1.16 to $1.66. 

As to expansion of training in these 
industries in the future, he noted that 11 
per cent of the plants surveyed in the 
iron and steel group indicated that they 
were intending to undertake expansion of 
their apprenticeship training programs. The 
percentage in the electrical apparatus and 
supplies industry was 11 per cent; in the 
transportation equipment industry, 28 per 
cent. 

The overall situation indicated “that there 
is insufficient training for skilled workers 
going on within these important and 
typical segments of Canadian industry”. 


Immigration Factor 


Referring to the assistance many plants 
have received in the way of skilled workers 
from immigration, Mr. Haythorne stated 
that “it would seem unwise for us to rely 
heavily on immigration as a means of 
meeting skilled labour shortages,” adding 
that “the supply can be cut off at any 
time and is most likely to be cut off in 
a period of emergency when such workers 
are most in demand”. 

In conclusion he warned: “During the 
early years of the last war, production was 
seriously hampered by lack of skilled 
workers and extensive training programs 
were required before we were able to 
reach peak armament production. In 
today’s world we may not have two to 
three years to meet the skill requirements 
of an all-out war.” 





Situation in Construction Industry 


Speaking on behalf of the Canadian 
Construction Association, J. M. Pigott of 
Hamilton pointed out how Canada _ has 
expanded during the past few years and 
how this expansion has accentuated the 
lack of trained and skilled workers:in the 
country. 

With the end of large-scale immigration 
in 1921, the need for skilled trained men 
in Canada became evident, noted Mr. 
Pigott. In order to remedy this situation 
in the construction industry, apprenticeship 
classes were begun in Toronto in 1925, 
financed by contractors, labour unions and 
certain manufacturers, stated Mr. Pigott. 
As a result of this program, the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act of 1928 was enacted. 

Mr. Pigott noted that the apprenticeship 
svstem in Quebec does not involve an 
agreement nor the indenturing of an 
apprentice. Candidates in the skilled trades 
in the construction industry are allowed to 
pick up their own training and, where: 
possible, are given preliminary training in 
a trade centre. Under this plan, Quebec 
has between nine and ten thousand appren- 
tices in training, Mr. Pigott observed. He 
stated that in the rest of Canada there 
are about 2,500 young men at different 
stages in their training in all trades. 

Mr. Pigott asserted that “the number 
of young men learning the construction 
trades is extremely low and really of very 
little importance when compared with the 
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number required to meet the demands of 
the trades”. He added that if the “long 
established ratio” of apprentices to 
mechanics were followed, or could be 
followed, approximately 10,000 apprentices 
would be in training. At present only 
2,200 were registered. 


Effect of Shortages 


Because of shortages of skilled workers, 
work was taking twice as long to complete 
as it did a few years ago, Mr. Pigott 
noted. He added that “it is proper to say 
that the shortage of mechanics has con- 
tributed greatly to the cost of building, 
both in the length of time it has taken to 
build and in the substitution of new 
materials and processes for field operation”. 

This situation he charged to two factors: 
apathy on the part of employers and the 
attitude of trade unions. He stated that 
many employers, though aware of the 
shortage of skilled workers, are not too 
confident of their own construction pro- 
grams and the very nature of their work 
prevents them from giving the matter the 
attention that it deserves. 

As for the attitude of trade unions, Mr. 
Pigott remarked that, despite the efforts 
of the international officers of the unions, 
the locals are in fear of creating too many 
tradesmen who would be laid off during a 
depressed period. 

Mr. Pigott stated that as long as appren- 
ticeship ratios, which are traditional in the 
building trades, are applied in the narrow 
sense, only a fraction of the apprentices 
needed will be trained. He added that 
when unions are accused of being short- 
sighted, they answered that if employers 
did their just part and took on the 
number of apprentices that they are not 
only entitled to but should take on, 
there would be no shortage. “This argu- 
ment is very hard to refute,” said Mr. 
Pigott, “because unfortunately it is true.” 


Ontario Program 


In order to increase the number of 
apprentices in the building trades, a 
program has been developed under the 
auspices of the Minister of Labour of 
Ontario in collaboration with the inter- 
national officers of the unions concerned 
and the contractors, Mr. Pigott related. 
It was agreed to create a pool of appren- 
tices who would be indentured to an 
institute established for this purpose and 
who would be placed under field super- 
vision wherever. mechanics were working. 
In connection with this plan, Mr. Pigott 
stated that “already local unions are active 
to repudiate any such plan and have indi- 
cated their intention to resist it.” 
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Mr. Pigott considered that there should 
be at least four apprentices for every one 
that is being trained today. 


“Many employers and trade union leaders 
have given generously of their time and 
have given much thought, and what has 
been done can be attributed largely to 
their efforts, but they know only too well 
the rather discouraging results. 


“If out of this conference some plan 
could be devised that could, in bulk 
figures, relate training of young men to 
industry; if some magic means to compel 
employers to accept their resposibility 
could be devised; and if the advice of 
the senior officers of the trade unions 
could be followed, great things could be 
accomplished.” 


View of Labour 


Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
commented upon changes in apprenticeship 
conditions during the past years. He 
referred to the shipbuilding industry of 40 
years ago and pointed out that apprentices 
were laid off whenever a particular con- 
tract was completed and that the industry 
was often subject to the fluctuations of 
the business cycle. 


Labour was concerned for apprentices 
who were adversely affected, stated Mr. 
Bengough, and the unemployment experi- 
enced in the past has deterred young men 
from becoming apprentices today. He 
noted that during the 19380’s Canada lost 
immigrants, apprentices and others to the 
United States and stated that this was a 
total loss to the country. Mr. Bengough 
cited the construction industry as an 


example of this situation. 


The TLC President stated that we are 
faced with the problem of keeping our 
skilled workers in Canada after we have 
trained them. He remarked that if we had 
higher ratios of apprentices to skilled 
workers, more apprentices would be out of 
work when plants were forced to shut 
down. This was the reason, said Mr. 
Bengough, why we have the present ratios 
in effect. He added that if apprentices 
were paid more money, they might be 
persuaded to remain in Canada. 


Apprentice Training by CGE 


The experience of an industrial plant in 
conducting a training scheme for more than 
50 years was related to the conference by 
L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentice 
Training at the Peterborough Works of 
the Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited. Mr. Sparrow referred to several 


apprentices who had risen to high executive 
positions with the company and with other 
industrial plants. 

He explained that apprenticeship train- 
ing is offered in several basic trades such 
as machinist, toolmaker, draftsman, pattern- 
maker, moulder, brass finisher and armature 
winder. At present, more than 160 appren- 
tices at the Peterborough works are learning 
15 different trades or occupations. 

Apprenticeship training in the plant is 
directed and co-ordinated by an appren- 
ticeship committee of seven members and 
a full-time Supervisor of Apprentice 
Training, who is committee chairman. 
Under the training program, the company 
makes a careful selection of candidates, 
maintains a close collaboration with the 
educational sources of recruitment and 
with the local vocational school where the 
related technical training is given, plans the 
courses to meet modern industrial trends as 
well as the requirements of the organiza- 
tion, and makes provision for apprentices to 


obtain additional training to fit them for. 


supervisory positions, related Mr. Sparrow. 


Mr. Sparrow said that shop trade 
apprentices were usually recruited from 
those 17 to 21 years of age who have 
successfully completed Grade XI. They are 
required to serve a probationary period of 
from three to six months, he added. 


Mr. Sparrow described several of the 
courses to the delegates and noted that 
most of the programs were for four 
calendar years with regular pay increases 
being granted at the beginning of each 
apprentice year. As an incentive to 
apprentices, the company provides an 
efficiency bonus whereby candidates who 
obtain a percentage of 70 or over for the 
year, in both shop and class work, may 
qualify for an extra increase In pay the 
following year. 

During the apprenticeship programs, 
progress reports are sent to the parents 
or guardians of the trainees four times a 
year, giving them a record of the shop 
training and school classroom work that 
has been completed. Successful graduates 
are presented with a certificate noting the 
length and character of their apprentice- 
ship. This certificate, said Mr. Sparrow, 
is highly regarded in other industries in 
Canada and the United States. 


In order to provide the necessary extra 
training needed for supervisory positions, 
the company offers opportunities for 
graduate apprentices to follow a one-year 
course in business administration. This 
includes training in the following depart- 
ments: Orders and Stores, Planning, Wage 
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Rate, Methods, Production, Cost Account- 
ing, Payroll and Personnel Administration. 

“Tt has been our experience,” concluded 
Mr. Sparrow, “that fixed ratios of appren- 
tices to journeymen cannot apply in 
industries such as our-own when a large 
number of apprentice graduates leave their 
trades and are promoted to more respon- 
sible positions. . 

“We beheve that Canadian industry has 
a definite obligation to offer training facili- 
ties and teaching personnel to young men 
who are ambitious and desirous of learning 
the trade.” 


Apprenticeship Regulations— 
Past and Present 


C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, Department of Labour, traced the 
development of apprenticeship in its 
various stages. Mr. Ford indicated the 
historical periods through which apprentice- 
ship has passed from the 12th century down 
to the present period, which he termed 
the “Co-operative Control” stage. 


Referring to the need for standardization 
of apprenticeship regulations throughout 
Canada, Mr. Ford stated that “the Pro- 
vincial Directors of Apprenticeship have 
been working towards this objective and 
it does seem reasonable that the qualifica- 
tions of a journeyman motor mechanic 
should be the same whether the man is 
trained in Alberta, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia or Prince Edward Island.” 


Comparison of Provincial Standards 


Mr. Ford pointed out some of the differ- 
ences that exist between the apprenticeship 
regulations of the various provinces. In 
the bricklaying trade, four provinces require 
a four-year term while two provinces 
require a three-year term. As for prelim- 
inary education requirements for entry to 
apprenticeship, Mr. Ford stated that three 
provinces do not specify any particular 
level, one province requires Grade IX, and 
three, Grade VIII. In practically all trades 
a three-month probationary period is the 
standard requirement. 

With respect to wage increases, Mr. Ford 
remarked that in three provinces these are 
provided for every six. months; in four 
other provinces, at the end of each 12- 
month period. Starting rates for appren- 
tices vary from 380 to 50 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate and, during the final 
term of apprenticeship, vary from 60 to 90 
per cent of that rate, reported Mr. Ford. 

The greatest variation in provincial 
standards appeared with respect to class 
instruction. Part-time instruction for 144 
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hours a year, or 576 hours over a four- 
year period, is given in three provinces. 
Full-time instruction for 24 weeks, or 840 
hours, is required in two provinces while 
yet another province requires full-time 
training for the last two years of an 
apprenticeship course, he remarked. Mr. 
Ford added that some provinces gave 
related instruction in mathematics, science 
and trade theory only, while others gave 
both related and practical training when 
apprentices are in classes. 

In all provinces, with the exception of 
British Columbia, where 15 years is the 
minimum age, the minimum age is set at 
16 years. With respect to trade tests, five 
provinces report that they are used while 
two require no examinations. 


Provincial Acts 

Turning to a discussion of apprenticeship 
acts, Mr. Ford stated that there has been 
a “remarkable uniformity” in this field and 
noted that several provinces copied freely 
from the Ontario Apprenticeship Act of 
1928. Under apprenticeship legislation, all 
the provinces have appointed apprentice- 
ship boards or committees composed of 
from five to seven members. In addition, 
the provinces have authorized the estab- 
lishment of local trade advisory committees 
and in most cases have given authority to 
these committees to make regulations for 
their respective trades. 

Mr. Ford concluded his survey by listing 
the designated apprenticeship trades in 
each province and, also the trades in which 
class training is given. The following are 
the numbers of designated trades in each 
province, with the number of trades in 
which class training is given being listed 
in parentheses: British Columbia, 22 (22) : 
Alberta, 13 (12); Saskatchewan, 13 (13) 
Manitoba, 17 (16); Ontario, 13 (27); New 
Brunswick, 31 (20); and Nova Scotia, 
Ooi). 


Apprenticeship Questionnaire 

A. W. Crawford, Acting Director of the 
Department of Labour Training Branch, 
explained the apprenticeship questionnaire 
which had been prepared and sent out to 
the provinces prior to the conference. The 
questionnaire, which comprised 48 ques- 
tions, was designed to obtain as much 
information as possible from the provinces 
on the need for apprentices and skilled 
workers, the definitions and designations 
used with respect to the trades in the 
provinces, training programs, regulations 
and restrictions, standards and organiza- 
tion and co-ordination of apprenticeship 
programs. The provinces had distributed 
the questionnaire to interested companies, 
labour groups and trade committees. 
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Replies had been received from all 
provinces except British Columbia and 
Quebec. The information submitted had 
been compiled in a summary for the use 
of the delegates. 


Areas of Agreement 

The replies received indicated substantial 
agreement throughout the provinces on 
such matters as the registration of appren- 
tices, minimum period of apprenticeship, 
reasons for the shortage of apprentices, 
methods for improving the apprenticeship 
situation, the definition of designated trades 
and concerning compulsory apprenticeship. 

Replies to the questionnaire further 
revealed that a majority considered that 
a definition of apprenticeship, the length 
of training periods, the skills and knowl- 
edge required for trades and the certifica- 
tion of journeymen could be standardized. 
School training for trainees was also felt 
to be desirable by a majority of those 
submitting returns. 

Opinion was divided as to whether 
apprentices should be paid wages or supple- 
mentary allowances while attending full- 
time basic classes, part-time classes and 
full-time slack periods. A similar diver- 
gence was indicated concerning who should 
be primarily responsible for apprenticeship. 
Among the various groups suggested were 
trade unions, the federal Government, 
provincial departments of labour, provin- 
cial departments of education, individual 
employers and industry as a whole. 


Conference Recommendations 

For working purposes, the conference 
operated in six committees, each dealing 
with a special phase of apprenticeship as 
follows: 


Committee No. 1—Nature and Scope of 
Apprenticeship. Chairman, A. E. Hemming, 
Executive Secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


Committee No. 2——Nature and Scope of 
Training Programs. Chairman, A. Ville- 


neuve of the National Association of 
Machinists. 
Committee No. 3—Regulations and 


Standards of Apprentices. Chairman, L. J. 
Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprenticeship 
Training at the Peterborough Works, Cana- 
dian General Electric Company Limited. 


Committee No. 4—Organization and Co- 
ordination of Apprenticeship. Chairman, 
N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, New Brunswick. 


Committee No. 6—Promotion and Fi- 
nancing of Apprenticeship. Chairman J. M. 
Pigott, representing the Canadian Con- 
struction Association. 


Committee No. 6 (This committee, under 
Dr. Fred McNally, of Alberta, co-ordinated 
the reports and activities of the other five 
groups.) 

In plenary session, the conference adopted 
the following definition of apprenticeship :— 


“Apprenticeship is an organized procedure 
of on-the-job and school instruction and 
training extending over at least 4,000 hours, 
designed to impart the skills, experience 
and related knowledge of a designated 
skilled trade to learners who are at least 
16 years of age and who are under agree- 
ment with an employer or responsible body 
representing the trade.” 

The major recommendations of the 
committees, as amended and approved by 
the Conference were:— 

That apprentices be 16 years of age or 
older. (In discussion it was pointed out 
that British Columbia accepts apprentices 
at 15 years. The majority opinion was 
that boys under 16 years of age are often 
not sufficiently advanced in mathematics 
to progress in certain trades.) 

That the Training Branch of the federal 
Department of Labour undertake occupa- 
tional and trade analyses of 20 or more 
trades over the next 12 months and, in 
the preparation of such studies, make full 
use of joint or separate committees of 
employers and employees and of existing 
Canadian material which is appropriate and 
available. 

That applications to have trades desig- 
nated as apprenticeable be endorsed jointly 
by both employers and employees or their 
organizations, and that opportunities for 
designation should not be restricted to any 
particular field. Also, that all apprentices 
in designated trades should be under 
supervision during training and that such 
training should include required related 
knowledge. 

That, although indenture between 
employers and employees is the superior 
method of apprenticeship, under certain 
circumstances, by mutual consent or by 
contractual agreement, it be permissible to 
substitute the union, or employer’s organi- 
zation, or the apprenticeship committee as 
the employing agency. 

That provision be made to see that all 
apprentices in designated trades be given 
full opportunity to complete their appren- 
ticeship within the prescribed time; also 
that transferring of apprentices be followed 
in cases where it is necessary to obtain 
adequate instruction and experience. 

That the provinces take the necessary 
action whereby apprentices report for 
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training when notified by the Director of 
Apprenticeship concerned, unless’ the 
apprenticeship can satisfy “the appropriate 
provincial body” that he has mastered the 
standard skills and knowledge at the level 
at which instruction has been given. 

That, in order to raise the standards of 
vocational instructors, the federal Govern- 
ment grant additional financial assistance to 
the provinces “for the purpose of providing 
teacher training at university level leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Industrial Education, for instructors of 
vocational subjects”. 

That apprenticeship be made compulsory 
within a designated trade and that a 
minimum age be set for trainees; also, that 
no maximum age be set for apprentices 
but that employment of trainees begin at 
an early age. 

That uniform trade tests, work processes 
and related instruction for apprenticeship 
in the various trades be established under 
a co-ordinating board or committee on a 
national scale. 

That there should be a fixed minimum 
wage rate and that no maximum rate should 
be established; and, “that, in those prov- 
inces where the size of the minimum wage 
rate is of such a nature that it militates 
against the encouragement of apprentice- 
ship in any particular trade or industry, it 
be reviewed by the particular board.” 


That “ ... the provinces, in the estab- 
lisment of an apprenticeship program in 
any trade, try to co-ordinate the regula- 
tions of all the parties concerned—namely, 
employer. organizations, organized labour— 
and endeavour to increase the number of 
apprentices being trained to meet the 
national need.” 


That minimum educational standards be 
established in all provinces for apprentice- 
ship in the various trades. (Concerning 
the indenturing of trainees, the committee 
stated that “ ... it is preferable to inden- 
ture an apprentice to one employer, 
although we recognize that under certain 
conditions it is necessary to indenture the 
apprentice to a responsible body.”) 


To facilitate increasing the number of 
apprentices and improving methods of 
training, that co-ordination of activities in 
connection with apprenticeship training be 
developed by the establishment of a 
national committee on apprenticeship for 
trades covered by provincial apprenticeship 
legislation representative of employers, 
workers and governments concerned. (It 
was suggested that the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Training, which is 
now representative of employers, workers 
and vocational training authorities, in 
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future include representatives of those in 
Provincial Departments of Labour con- 
nected with the administration of provin- 
cial apprenticeship training.) 


That a sub-committee of the Council 
should be established to deal with matters 
involving standardization and _ general 
research and advise federal and provincial 
authorities on the question of apprentice- 
ship training. 


That in each apprenticeship plan, there 
should be a Committee, representative of 
employers and workers, with the govern- 
ments concerned being also represented, 
where requested by both parties. 


That there be a provincial apprentice- 
ship board functioning for all trades 
covered by provincial apprenticeship legis- 
lation, a provincial trade advisory com- 
mittee for each trade or group of trades, 
and local trade advisory committees or 
local apprenticeship boards. 


That the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments be urged to continue their support 
of apprenticeship plans in industry with a 
view to expanding and improving this work 
as rapidly as possible; also that the Labour 
Congresses devote time at their annual 
conventions to discussions of the need for 
greater apprenticeship activity. 


That in the designated trades, union 
leaders be urged to advise their local unions 
to co-operate with the designated trades 
employers to increase the ratio of appren- 
tices to Journeymen and “to get away from 
the fear of overcrowding in the trades in 
order that we may produce _ trained 
mechanics to take care of the growing 
economy of the country”. 


That planning in both federal and 
provincial areas be instituted to bring 
employers into apprenticeship promotion 
schemes in greater numbers and with more 
interest so as to improve the number, 
knowledge and experience of skilled work- 
men by providing more opportunities for 
young men to be trained. 


That a field force be established to 
promote apprenticeship and to encourage 
greater employer participation. That the 
provision of this field force be undertaken 
primarily by employers or their organiza- 
tions, aided under the fulfilment of certain 
conditions by the federal and provincial 
Governments. 


Effect of Immigration 


In its concluding session, the conference 
was addressed by E. V. Gage, a delegate 
representing the Canadian Construction 
Association who referred to the effect of 
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immigration upon apprenticeship and 
pointed out that in Quebec, where trades- 
men in the construction industry are 
required to hold competency cards, the 
immigrant is often at a disadvantage. He 
pointed out that European tradesmen have 
often a limited knowledge of the trades 
in Canada and he recommended that 
immigrants be screened concerning trade 
qualifications. 

Mr. Gage further recommended that the 
federal Government, in co-operation with 
the various apprenticeship agencies, provide 
immigrant tradesmen with from three to 
six months refresher training in order that 
they might become acquainted with Cana- 
dian practices. After some discussion, Mr. 
Gage’s motion was adopted by the 
conference. 


G. H. Simmons, Assistant Director of 
Apprenticeship in Ontario, reported to the 
conference on the policy being followed in 
the United States regarding the deferring 
of apprentices from military service until 
they have completed their courses. He 
stated that the trainees were of more value 
to the services upon completion of their 
courses. Mr. Simmons asked that a similar 
policy be considered by the Canadian 
Government in the event of an emergency. 


Dr. MacNamara replied that the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower would take 
his request under consideration.. 


The conference heard J. A. McLaughlin, 
Assistant Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
tell of the training of prisoners in federal 
prisons in various trades. Mr. McLaughlin 
remarked that prisoners did well under 
vocational training programs and pointed 
out that 86 per cent of those taking the 
courses did not return to prison after their 
release. The over-all average of those not 
repeating prison sentences was only 40 per 
cent, Mr. McLaughlin noted. 


On behalf of the delegates, W. Elhott 
Wilson, Deputy Miunister of Labour for 
Manitoba, thanked Mr. Gregg, Dr. 
MacNamara, Mr. Crawford, and the other 
officials who had prepared the apprentice- 
ship conference. He referred to the con- 
ference as the opening of a new era in 
apprenticeship. J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Ontario, seconded 
Mr. Wilson’s remarks and referred to 
apprenticeship as an investment in the 
youth of the country. 


Dr. MacNamara expressed appreciation 
for the remarks that had been made and 
concluded the conference by stating that 
the delegates were the men who could make 
a suecess of the apprenticeship program. 
“Success will be achieved if you all work 
together,” he said. 


Conference Delegates 

The following 
conference :— 

Representing Manufacturers and Manage- 
ment—J. C. Campbell, Canadian Acme 
Screw & Gear Ltd., Toronto; D. S. Clark, 
Awe Venioee lad, loronto;-J.. B. Danforth, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd, Hamilton; 
James Donaldson, Industrial Relations 
Branch, The Steel Co. of Canada; 
Hamilton; C. J. McAlear, Canadian Car 
and Foundry Limited, Montreal; W. H. C. 
Seeley, Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, Toronto; and J. C. Stavert, Babcock- 
Wilcox & Goldie-MecCulloch Ltd., Galt. 

Representing the Canadian Construction 
Industry—Gordon Burnett, Bedard-Girard 
Ltd., Ottawa; E. V. Gage, A. F. Byers 
Construction Co., Montreal; and Joseph M. 
Pigott, Pigott Construction Co. Lid., 
Hamilton. 

Representing the National Association of 
Master Plumbers & Heating Contractors. — 
EK. Wingate, Secretary-Manager, Toronto. 

Representing the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada—A. E. Hemming, 
Executive Secretary, Ottawa; Art. D. Ling, 
Printing Trades, Ottawa; and Adrien Ville- 
neuve, National Association of Machinists, 
Montreal. 

Representing the Canadian Congress of 
Labour—N. 8S. Dowd, Executive Secretary, 
Ottawa; E. E. Marion, United Automobile 
Workers, Windsor; and Pat Tirrell, United 
Steel Workers of America, Toronto. 

Representing the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour—Omer Chevalier, 
Building Trades Federation, Quebec; 
Jacques Dion, Building Trades Federation, 
Quebec; and F. Philion, Hull. 

Representing Industrial Plants—Howard 
Ellis, Personnel Manager, Massey Harris 


were present at the 


Co., Ltd. (President, Ontario Industrial 
Education Council), Toronto; and L. J. 
Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprenticeship 


Training, Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Peterborough. 

Representing Windsor Chamber of 
Commerce—S. R. Ross, Executive Vice- 
President, Fabristeel Products Inc., Detroit 
and Windsor. 

Representing Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Training—G. Fred McNally, Chair- 
man of the Council, Edmonton. 


British Columbia—E. L. Allen, Director 
of Apprenticeship, Vancouver; J. W. Inglis, 
Apprenticeship Board, Vancouver; and 
H. A. Jones, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Victoria. 

Alberta—W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister 
of Education, Edmonton; E. A. Pugh, 
Chairman, Alberta Apprenticeship Board, 
Edmonton; James White, Director of 


Apprenticeship, Edmonton; W. G. Stanton, 
Apprenticeship Board, Brotherhood | of 
Carpenters, Calgary; J. H. Ross, Regional 
Director, Department of Education, 
Calgary; and E. W. Wood, Institute of 
Technology and Art, Calgary. 

Saskatchewan.—J. Stanley Dornon, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Regina; J. R. 
Gordon, Apprenticeship Board, Employees, 
Regina; D. P. Logan, Apprenticeship 
Board, Employers, Regina; and W. A. 
Ross, Regional Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, Regina. 

Manitoba—W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Winnipeg; James 
Aiken, Director of Apprenticeship, Winni- 
peg; R. A. Stewart, Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board, Winnipeg; and B. F. Addy, 
Principal, Manitoba Technical Institute, 
Winnipeg. 

Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Toronto; Fred J. Hawes, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Toronto; G. H. 
Simmons, Assistant Director of Apprentice- 
ship, Toronto; and A. M. Moon, Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education, Toronto. 


Quebec—E. C. Piedalue, representing 
Minister of Labour, Apprenticeship Branch, 
Department of Labour, Montreal; Charles 
E. Therien, Apprenticeship Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Montreal; Leonce Girard, 
Secretary, Boot & Shoe Apprenticeship 
Commission, Montreal; Jules’ Racine, 
Apprenticeship Commission, Quebec City; 
Florent Hebert, Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion, Sherbrooke; and Armand E. Bourbeau, 
representing Montreal Building Trades. 


New Brunswick—N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Fredericton; 
H. J. Taylor, Director of Apprenticeship, 
Fredericton; J. Ruet, Apprenticeship 
Board, Fredericton; J. W. McNutt, 
Director of Vocational Education, Fred- 
ericton; and C. L. Dow, Prineipal, Provin- 
cial Technical Institute, Moncton. 

Nova Scotia—R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour, Halifax; R. H. MacCuish, 
Director of Industrial Training, Department 
of Labour, Halifax; M. L. Baker, Chair- 
man, Apprenticeship Commission, Halifax; 
B. D. Anthony, Provincial Apprenticeship 
Commission, Halifax; and George HE. 
MacDonald, Supervisor, Apprenticeship 
Classes, Department of Education, Halifax. 

Prince Edward Island—L. W. Shaw, 
Deputy Minister & Director of Education, 
Charlottetown and J. L. Dewar, Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, Charlottetown. 

Newfoundland—G. T. Dyer, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, St. John’s; and Frank 
Templeman, Principal, Vocational Institute, 
St. John’s. 
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Technical Assistance to 
Under-Developed Countries 


Canada participates in two of the three main programs of international 
co-operation for technical assistance to under-developed countries 


Technical assistance to the under- 
developed countries of the world has 
become a prominent feature of interna- 
tional co-operation during recent years. 
The nations of the Western world are 
attempting to cope with the problem of 
helping those countries which have not 
participated in the prosperity resulting 
from the technological advances the west 
has made during the past two centuries. 
In many of the countries of Asia, for 
example, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, the 
primary problem is the maintenance of life 
itself and not just an increase in the 
standard of living. 

In order to better the lot of the millions 
of citizens of under-developed countries, 
attention has been directed to increasing 
the productivity, industrial and agricul- 
tural, of the areas and in this way help 
the peoples of these regions to reduce 
hardship and hunger. 

The three main programs of interna- 
tional co-operation through which aid is 
being extended to the less fortunate 
countries of the world are the United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program, the Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia, and the Point Four 
Program of the United States. Canada is 
participating directly in two: the United 
Nations and the Colombo Plans. 


Point Four Program 


On January 20, 1849, President Truman, 
in a message to Congress, stated that the 
United States “must embark on a bold 
new program for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and _ industrial 
progress available for the development and 
growth of the under-developed areas.” 


Since this statement was the fourth 
point of the President’s survey of the 
United States’ foreign policy, United States’ 
activities in the field of technical assist- 
ance have since become popularly known 
as the “Point Four Program”. 

The Point Four Program was set up by 
the Technical Co-operation Administration, 
under the direction of the Department of 
State. Through the Technical Co- 
operation Administration, United States’ 
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aid, in the form of grants for economic 
development and the provision of technical 
assistance, has been extended to under- 
developed parts of the world. Because of 
its natural interest in the nations of South 
America, a large portion of United States’ 
aid has been devoted to these countries. 
More recently all United States’ aid, in 
the form of economic grants and technical 
assistance, was placed under the direction 


of the Mutual Security Administration. 


United Nations Program 


Under the United Nations Program, 
almost all the countries of the free world 
are co-operating in pooling their resources 
to give technical assistance to member 
governments, in need of such assistance, 
which request it. 


During the first 18 months of the UN 
program, Canada contributed $850,000 and 
has offered to contribute at least $750,000 
and up to $850,000 (depending upon the 
amounts offered by other leading con- 
tributing countries) towards the objectives 
of $20 million for the 12-month period 
beginning December, 1951. Since the 
commencement of the program in July, 
1950, 54 United Nations Fellows have 
undergone training in Canada in such 
fields as public administration, hydro- 
electric power development and. social 
welfare. These students have come from 
such countries as India, Pakistan, Cuba, 
Finland, Brazil, Uruguay, Burma, Vene- 
zuela and the British West Indies. 

In addition to providing training facili- 
ties for the United Nations Fellows, 24 
experts from Canada have been sent to 
such countries as Chile, Burma, Libya and 
Ethiopia. Several of these Canadian 
experts were sent to these countries under 
the International Labour Organization’s 
share of the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. 

The United Nations technical assistance 
programs, which are not confined to any 
one geographical area, are being carried 
out through the UN and many of its 
specialized agencies. These include the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the Inter- 


national Civil Aviation Organization, and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

The programs are designed to place 
emphasis upon assistance in such matters 
as agricultural production; government 
administration; construction projects such 
as railways, power developments and irri- 
gation schemes; and public health and 
education. The technical assistance con- 
sists of sending experts to a country and 
having them work on the spot with the 
citizens of the area. In addition, the 
Government concerned is advised as to 
how to commence a project, how to begin 
construction, where the machinery needed 
may be advantageously obtained and, 
possibly, where to locate those who would 
be interested in making an investment of 
private capital. 

The expenses and salaries of experts who 
proceed overseas under the UN program 
are paid from a common fund made up of 
voluntary contributions from participating 
countries. This fund is divided to give a 
share to the specialized agencies respon- 
sible for the technical assistance programs. 
These agencies report to the Economic and 
Social Committee of the United Nations 
on their activities and expenditures. 


Matters are assigned for attention to 
the appropriate agency or organization. 
The items assigned to the International 
Labour Organization are mainly govern- 
mental administration in labour matters 
and training of manpower. Among items 
handled by ILO are those affecting public 
employment services, vocational training, 
industrial training, the development of 
co-operative production and marketing, and 
matters respecting social security, agri- 
culture and home industries. The ILO is also 
rendering advice and guidance in connec- 
tion with industrial relations, industrial 
safety and the prevention of accidents and 
industrial diseases. 


Of the many Canadians serving abroad 
under the various United Nations agencies, 
eight are-at present working for the ILO. 
Professor Frank Scott of McGill University 
is in Burma as resident co-ordinator of 
United Nations technical assistance in that 
area. George P. Melrose, Deputy Minister 
of Lands of British Columbia, served as 
Chief of the United Nations Technical 
Mission to El Salvador and Professor A. E. 
Hardy of the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering at the University of Saskat- 
chewan is with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization. 


Colombo Plan 


In addition to participating in the 
various UN schemes, Canada helped to 


establish the Colombo plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia. This plan was 
established as a result of a Commonwealth 
meeting in 1950 attended by representa- 
tives from Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan and the United Kingdom. 
The meeting also stressed the urgency of 
the need for technical assistance for the 
countries of South and South-East Asia if 
their plans for economic development were 
to succeed. The Hon. R. W. Mayhew, 
Minister of Fisheries, who represented 
Canada at the conference, stated at that 
time that “it was decided to inaugurate, 
without delay, a Commonwealth Technical 
Assistance Scheme for the area to organize 
technical assistance on a bi-lateral basis 
between governments. The aggregate of 
assistance involved would be eight million 
pounds sterling for a period of three years.” 

Under the Colombo Plan, therefore, two 
programs have been established, one a 
capital development program, which will 
provide capital and necessary equipment 
for certain specific projects in the coun- 
tries of the area, and the other a program 
of technical co-operation. 

As its part in the technical co-operation 
program, Canada made $400,000 available 
for the first year of the three-year period. 
Canada has a permanent representative on 
the Council for Technical Co-operation in 
Colombo which supervises the program. In 
addition to the Council, a_ technical 
Co-operation Bureau has been established 
in Ceylon to assist in implementing 
requests for aid under the program for 
technical co-operation. 

Under this program, 80 trainees have 
come to Canada from India and Pakistan. 
During the past year, technical missions 
composed of senior officials from India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon visited this country. 
The Indian agricultural mission was par- 
ticularly interested in the agricultural 
co-operative movement in Canada. 

In meeting requests for technical experts 
from this country to aid in Colombo Plan 
development schemes, Canada has sent 
several experts and missions to member 
countries. A fisheries consultant was sent 
from British Columbia to Ceylon to assist 
that country in the development of its 
fishing industry. A _ refrigeration expert 
was subsequently sent to aid in the same 
field. Canada is also defraying the expenses 
of a survey being undertaken in Pakistan 
by the Commonwealth Biological Control 
Service with a view to setting up a 
biological control station in that country. 


Examples of requests which have been 
received are those for a soil conservationist 
to give courses to groups of trainees in 
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Ceylon, for instructor engineers for the 
Indian .Institute of Science and for a 
three-man team to survey and advise on 
facilities for the preservation, processing 
and marketing of fruits, milk and similar 
produce in Pakistan. 


Canada has offered 60 scholarships and 
fellowships to the countries of the area 
which are members of the Council for 
Technical Co-operation. The fields of 
study include agriculture, road and bridge 
construction, hydro-electric development, 
public administration, social welfare and 
medicine. Of the 60 awards, 25 have been 
allocated to India, 15 to Pakistan, 10 to 


Ceylon and 10 to non-Commonwealth 
Countries which are members of the 
Council. Fourteen scholars and fellows 


from India have already arrived in Canada, 
14 from Pakistan and six from Ceylon. 


In the various fields of technical assist- 
ance, Canada is attempting to dovetail 
activities under the UN Expanded Program 
and Colombo Plan in order to avoid con- 
flict and overlapping. Before making final 
arrangements for an Asian public health 
mission to come to this country to study 
the organization and administration of 
health services in Canada at the federal, 
provincial and municipal levels, the federal 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare consulted the regional offices of 
the World Health Organization, which are 
most familiar with the particular needs 
of the countries represented on the mission. 


At the request of the Government of 
Pakistan, Canada has given training in 
public administration to 12 Pakistani civil 
servants. In drawing up the program, the 
Government consulted the public adminis- 
tration officials of the United Nations 
Technical Administration, who have built 
up a detailed knowledge of Asian require- 
ments in that field. 


In applying modern technology and skills 
to the under-developed and _ traditional 
economies of South and South-East Asia, 
trained men, whether experts or craftsmen, 
are needed to carry out the projects already 
under way and to initiate other schemes. 
The extent and need for technical experts 
varies from country to country. Such 
factors as the size of a country’s technical 
resources, the success it has had in the 
post-war years in recruiting and retaining 
personnel from overseas and the new 
demands posed by the development pro- 
grams myst all be taken into consideration. 

The Colombo Plan countries partic- 
ularly need experts in soil science, animal 
husbandry and land management. Also 
needed are those who will have to direct 
the clearance of the jungle and the planning 
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of settlements in new lands. Others will 
have to organize the instruction of settlers 
in improved methods of cultivation, the 
planting of new crops, the use and main- 
tenace of modern equipment and _ the 
introduction of power-driven machinery to 
cottage industry. 


The Colombo Plan nations have also 
submitted requests for civil, electrical, 
mechanical and hydraulic engineers experi- 
enced in the construction of large dams, 
the erection of hydro-electric power 
stations and the laying out and operation 
of irrigation and drainage works. 


India requires experts in certain special- 
ized fields of industry, agriculture, medicine 
and education. In addition, a wide range 
of engineering specialists is also needed. 


Ceylon, apart from the need for experts 
required for the major agricultural pro- 
jects, needs mechanical engineers, factory 
managers and production experts. The 
latter are required for the development of 
Ceylon’s industries. 


Since 1947, Pakistan has recruited a 
substantial number of experts from over- 
seas but many vacancies remain unfilled. 
There is a great need for further recruit- 
ment, particularly in the agricultural field 
and in the development of training facili- 
ties within the country. 


In Malaya and British Borneo, the needs 
are comparatively few and the range is 
much smaller. Here, the need is for experts 
who will continue to work after the 
scheduled end of the plan. 

Due to the inadequacy of training 
facilities in the Asian countries, the ability 
of these countries to increase the number 
of their own technicians has been limited. 
Where previously a substantial proportion 
of the trained manpower in the Asian 
countries came from Europe—adminis- 
trators, doctors, scientists, teachers, et al— 
the regular recruitment of such experts has 
now ceased. Many European workers 
have been retained in their own countries 
as a result of full employment in those 
areas and still others are reluctant to be 
separated from their families after long 
periods of absence during the war. 

Three main suggestions have been 
advanced for overcoming the shortage of 
trained technicians, the expansion of 
facilities in the area itself; the ensuring 
of adequate training facilities for students 
from the under-developed countries who 
come overseas to study in_ universities, 
technical institutions, public utilities and 
private manufacturing concerns of all 
kinds; and the obtaining of trained men 
from abroad. 


Local Training 


In the predominantly agricultural coun- 
tries of South and South-East Asia, the skill 
of the workers is mainly that of the village 
craftsman and of artisans working as 
individuals with primitive tools and by 
traditional methods. Only a small propor- 
tion of the population has had any training 
in large-scale industrial production pro- 
cesses and in the application of scientific 
and modern engineering methods. Perhaps 
the most acute, though less generally 
appreciated shortage, is that of middle and 
lower grade workers and technicians of all 
types. Thousands of these are needed. In 
future years, when the overseas experts 
have completed their tasks, the success of 
the development programs will depend upon 
the extent to which a sufficient number 
have been trained to take over and carry 
on the schemes. 

Teachers and instructors are those most 
urgently needed in the immediate future 
in order that other instructors may be 
trained who in turn will pass on their 
knowledge to others. A process similar to 
the systems of training and upgrading of 
unskilled labour during the war could meet 
the largest single lack in Asian manpower 
resources. 

The training of foremen and skilled and 


unskilled workers can be handled most 
efficiently at the local level. This expan- 
sion of facilities within the countries 


themselves is of major importance in the 
technical assistance schemes. The Pakistan 
Government, the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
and the International Bank have collabor- 
ated to establish in Pakistan a training 
centre for the benefit of all Asian countries. 
Pakistan has also made plans for the 
expansion of its institutes of higher educa- 


tion and is paying particular attention to 


Number of Institutions 


e 


1949 
HWavel En 2 Ot ae, bea teh) oe PATE 
| POMS Nal eye) ke SA 216 
(CIGOA IS Wi o Ae nce eto eat ae ee aoe 22 
Malaya and British Borneo....... 10 


Training Overseas 

As a further means of increasing the 
number of trained personnel, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon are sending as many 
students as they can afford for training 
in other Commonwealth countries that 
have been making provision to accept such 
students into their universities and tech- 
nical colleges. 


increasing the skill of the ordinary worker 
and to training farmers in the use and 
maintenance of tractors and implements, the 
use of improved seeds and the application 
of fertilizers. 

In Ceylon, the facilities for university 
education and for medical and technical 
training are being expanded. The Indian 
Scientific Manpower Committee and the 
University Education Commission have 
recently assessed the additional require- 
ments for technical personnel in the next 
decade and have made recommendations 
concerning the expansion of present facili- 
ties to meet these needs. 

Among steps taken by the Indian Gov- 
ernment to increase its training facilities 
are the following: the establishment of a 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Development; the opening of a group of 
National Laboratories for research in 
physics, chemistry, ceramics and _ other 
fields; the expansion of the present facili- 
ties devoted to agricultural, medical and 
technological education; and the develop- 
ment of post-war vocational training 
schemes under which a large number of 
polytechnic and other training institutions 
were established. 

The Indian Government is also studying 
a scheme for the establishment of two 
higher technical institutes which would 
provide facilities for training and research 
in engineering and technology for graduate, 
post-graduate and research students and 
workers. 

The following is a table of the number 
of institutions and training centres in the 
Asian countries and their output of 
trained men. The number of institutions 
referred to includes only universities, 
technical training colleges and_ trade 
schools. The figures were prepared by the 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee at 
its meeting in September, 1950. 


Output of Trained Men 


1957 1949 
3,030 125,790 167,720 
293 22,000 25,300 
28 1,454 3,050 
18 260 500 


Overseas Recruitment 

It has been generally agreed that the 
most urgent needs of the development 
programs cannot be met by training 
schemes, whether they are in the coun- 
tries themselves or overseas. Recruitment 
of a sufficient number of scientific, tech- 
nical and educational experts is required if 
the various schemes are to be successful. 
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Below is a table, also prepared by the 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee in 
September, 1950, listing the preliminary 
requirements of the countries of South 
and South-East Asia in the way of experts 


to carry out the various development 


programs. The Consultative Committee 
noted that the figures related only to the 
needs arising out of the programs and even 
in this restricted sense, which takes no 
account of the requirements at present out- 
standing, they are not complete. 


Malaya and 
Type of Expert India Pakistan Ceylon British Borneo 
PECTICU DULG’: a rye tttetle avec nie aba neta ts 37 38 9 ied 
RES ELICR tuts tl terens « o Sie ae ire lene re elles 6 12 1 ul 
Miscellaneous Industrial Experts.... 8 12 8 4 
Engineers— 
Civil ERAS fo ee Palcgoe . Tee 25 69 22 10 
Mechanical: %..0 deni ia cesens ofa tote 309 58 2 3 
Hileetrical. Was accuse wit bnets crete terete 36 51 — 1 
GGT Seteyecie htcetote: shee ade aaa te 41 —— 20 11 
Tndustial Chemists altar ee. crete. 27 3 — 
SEatIstIClAUS PpeUC We. heme te cas tau dete 2 8 — 1 
Feesearcha GHEMISIS, fac .o tae oes aah ote 18 42. — — 
AW eve (eh: Wim heed eta a Pre, Ae MN od 49 25 2 5 
TROL CALICIN > a ories Seiaee oto siees Sealey» cia 13 30 1 8 
Civil Engineering Superintendents and 
MOPENIGTiet.. tac sky entertain stare sete — 12 22 — 
Miscelisneousy sy socirc ee hears eae cae 52 37 82 4 
LOGALA oe etrteei cee ate 638 460 154 59 
The length of time for which these Technical Co-operation Service and is 


various experts will be needed will vary 
from a few months to three or more years. 
It is anticipated that for the execution of 
the different programs, the countries listed 
above will require between 500 and 750 
qualified technicians from abroad. 


Canadian Technical Co-operation Service 


To co-ordinate all Canadian activities 
in the field of technical assistance, the 
Technical Co-operation Service was estab- 
lished in the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in December, 1950. As Canada’s 
participation in the United Nations’ and 
the Colombo plans increased, a new divi- 
sion known as the International Economic 
and Technical Co-operation Division, was 
established in the same Department. This 
division absorbed the functions of the 


responsible for all Canadian commitments 
in the technical assistance field. 

The principles upon which Canada based 
its original decision to participate in the 
technical assistance programs, both of the 
UN and the Colombo Plan were that 
these programs should be used to increase 
food supplies, improve health and social 
standards, make administrative services 
more efficient and develop essential 
natural resources. In his message to the 
Canadian people on United Nations Day, 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, remarked, referring to 
technical assistance programs: “The inter- 


national technical assistance programs 
continue to expand. Canada, together with 
other free countries, will, . . . continue 


actively to support these activities.” 





Canadian Sent to Viet Nam to 
Advise on Vocational Training 
Schools, Courses, Curricula 

Albert Landry, Assistant Director of the 
Shawinigan Technical Institute, has been 
sent to Viet Nam as technical assistance 
expert to help the government there with 
vocational training problems, the ILO 
recently announced. 

Since March this year, Mr. Landry had 
been in Libya helping the new government 
there set up centres for training clerks and 
technicians. 
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In .Viet Nam, he will advise on the 
training of instructors for vocational train- 
ing centres and schools, on the organization 
of training, methods of recruitment, 
development of courses and curricula. 





Canada’s Economic Aid to India 


Canadian economic assistance to India 
under the Colombo plan amounted to 15 
million dollars during 1951-52, the Indian 
Parliament was recently told by Finance 
Minister C. D. Deshmukh. 


Index of Wage Rates, April 1, 1952 


Average wage rates in Canada increased approximately three per cent 
between October, 1951, and April, 1952, semi-annual survey indicates 


An increase of approximately three per 
cent in average wage rates between October, 
1951, and April, 1952, is indicated by the 
third in a regular series of semi-annual 
surveys conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


The survey covers a selected sample of 
over 800 establishments. It is intended to 
indicate trends in wage rates during the 
half year since October, when the annual 
survey of approximately 15,000 establish- 
ments was made. Employers were asked 
to state the change in established scales 
of wage rates (or cost-of-living bonus) of 
non-office employees in their establishments. 
Thus, the indexes do not reflect minor 
changes due to upgrading or downgrading 
of individual workers. 


Index numbers of wage rates have moved 


as follows according to recent surveys 
(base 1939=100) :— 
Gepober a 1050.4. J sia. dts 215.9 
Apri, Da tema erect, 225.5 
CICLO Der ea TOD ee aye <P ie i, 242-1 
April, I Pa Rs Renee ahaa a 249.4 


The increase between October, 1951 and 
April, 1952 was 2-9 per cent as compared 
with 7-4 per cent during the preceding six 
months. This smaller proportionate in- 
crease results mainly from two factors: 
(1) the tendency for many employers to 
review wage rates annually, usually in the 
spring or summer; and (2) the levelling-off 
of the cost-of-living index during the past 
winter. 

Of the 840 firms surveyed in April, only 
59 per cent made any adjustment in 
wages. Of those making adjustments, 31 
per cent reported increases of less than 
five cents an hour. Most firms in this last 
group were complying with previously 
established cost-of-living “escalator” 
formulas rather than granting increases as 
a result of their periodic review of wage 
rates. Such increases may have reflected 
rises in the cost-of-living index up to 
January, 1952; the declines that have 
occurred in the index since that date would 
be unlikely to have affected wage rates 
until after the April survey date. 


The percentage distribution of establish- 
ments covered in the survey according to 
the amount of change in wage rates is as 
follows :— 


Per Cent 
IN OmCHSNGE Ae. coat acca 41-5 
Less than 5 cents... sce. << 18.2 
DE UO Oy CELLS a amen ok cre 18.9 
10 tontt-9 cents cn os 11.4 
Toe Cenis: 2nd (OVEre se aoe: 10.0 
100.0 


Increases in wage rates occurred between 
October, 1951 and April, 1952 in all six 
major industrial groups included in the 
general average. The amounts of such 
increases are, of course, dependent not only 
on the size of any wage adjustments made 
but also on whether or not wage settle- 
ments generally take place during .this 
period in the industry concerned. The 
rise in the construction industry, 0-8 per 
cent, was low because collective agreements 
are generally negotiated during April and 
May whereas the much higher advance 
of 5-8 per cent in mining is largely the 
result of the upward adjustments in rates 
in the coal mining .industry during the 
early part of the year. 

A gain in wage rates of 0:5 per cent 
for logging was based on “escalator” adjust- 
ments in rates for loggers on the Pacific 
Coast. An advance in manufacturing of 
3°3 per cent was the result of increases in 
almost all the component groups, with the 
most substantial rises occurring in printing 
and publishing, malt liquors and motor 
vehicles. In transportation and communica- 
tion, the upward movement of 1-7 per cent 
in wage rates was almost entirely account- 
able to a rise of rates in electric street 
railways. The important sub-group, steam 
railways, did not show any gain. The wage 
rates for employees of laundries, taken to 
represent the service industry group, rose 
by an average of 5-0 per cent. 

The following table shows index numbers 
of wage rates for the six main groups of 
industries as of October, 1951, and April, 
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1952, with percentage changes between the 


two survey dates:— Lo 
2 a Os 
Indust 38 ais BS 
ndustry os oe fo 
MOPPING Ue agclc te ase 246.4 251538 Oa, 
MERE eee: oneal ik TI Lees Mb) 
Manufacturing ..... 297.7 266.2 3.3 
Construction #2... 217.2 219.0 8 
Transportation and 
Communication .. 215.0 21 Sah Mgt 
Service (Laundries) 225.7 Dee 5.0 
General Average... 242.1 249.4 2.9 


The preliminary indexes of wage rates 
as of October 1, 1951, for six main industry 
groups shown above were published in the 
May issue of the Lasour GazerTe (p. 570). 
They were derived by selecting certain 
representative industries in each of the 
major groups of which they form a part 
and computing the change in rates in such 
industries since the previous year. 





Highlights of Provincial 
Labour Legislation in 1952 


Changes in workmen's compensation legislation most important labour 
laws passed at 1952 sessions of provincial Legislatures; amendments 
made by all ten provinces. Second equal pay act in Canada is passed 


Both in number and content, changes 
in workmen’s compensation legislation 
were the most important labour laws 
passed at the 1952 sessions of the pro- 


vincial Legislatures. All ten provinces 
amended their workmen’s compensation 
laws. 


Saskatchewan enacted an Equal Pay Act, 
the second such law in Canada. Two 
provinces made changes in their Appren- 
ticeship Acts. New Brunswick amended 
its Labour Relations Act. 

In the field of social legislation, those 
provinces which had not already done so 
made it possible for needy persons to 
receive an old age assistance pension from 
the age of 65 years. Ontario set a 
precedent by providing for monthly 
pensions, on the basis of a means test, to 
totally disabled persons between the ages 
of 18 and 65 years. The Alberta Legis- 
lature passed a Widows’ Pension Act, 
making provision for assistance to needy 
widows from the age of 60 years. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Changes were made in the workmen’s 
compensation laws of all ten provinces. 
The amendments to the Alberta and 
British Columbia Acts implement some of 
the recommendations made after an exten- 
sive inquiry into the operation of the Acts, 
in the former case by a Special Legis- 
lative Committee and in the latter by the 
Sloan Royal Commission. 
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At the 1952 sessions, the trend towards 
an upward revision of the percentage rate 
of average earnings used as a base for 
payment of compensation for disability 
was continued. While no Legislature has 
acceded to the requests of labour organ- 
izations for payment on the basis of 100 
per cent of earnings, four provinces this 
year raised the percentage rate—Quebec 
and British Columbia from 663 to 70 and 


- Prince Edward Island and Alberta from 


663 to 75. A percentage rate of 75 has 
been in effect in Saskatchewan since 1945 
and in Ontario since 1950. 

A further major change, and one which 
labour organizations have pressed for in 
recent years in view of increased wages 
and salaries, was an increase in the amount 
of annual earnings taken into account: in 
computing compensation. Five provinces 
increased the wage ceiling in 1952—Alberta, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia from $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year; British Columbia, from 
$2,500 to $3,600; and Saskatchewan, from 
$3,000 to $4,000. The Saskatchewan 
maximum, to take effect from January 1, 
1953, brings that province into line with 
Ontario, formerly the only province with 
a $4,000 maximum. Only Prince Edward 
Island now retains a limit of $2,500 a year. 

Two provinces reduced the waiting 
period which must elapse before compensa- 
tion is paid. Acting upon the report of 
the Special Legislative Committee which 
had made a careful study of the problem, 


the Alberta Legislature provided that the 
former three-day waiting period and six- 
day qualifying period should be elimin- 
ated, and that compensation will hence- 
forth begin from the ,day following the 
accident. In this provision, Alberta 
followed the example of Saskatchewan, 
where a one-day waiting period was intro- 
duced in 1950. In Newfoundland, the 
waiting period was reduced this year from 
six to four days. In recent years there 
has been a general reduction in the waiting 
period under the various compensation 
Acts and at present, except in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, the waiting period 
varies from four to seven days. 


Five provinces raised the amounts fixed 
in their Acts as the minimum which a 
worker must receive for total disability, 
either temporary or permanent, or both. 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
changes in percentage rate, wage ceiling, 
waiting period and minimum payments, all 
of which will mean increased compensation 
to workers who are disabled by accident 
or industrial disease, the benefits payable 
to dependants in death cases were in- 
creased in seven provinces. Ontario and 
Manitoba broadened the coverage of their 
Acts. 


In Alberta, the amount of the monthly 
pension payable to a widow remains at $50, 
the amount provided for in 1948 and that 
payable in six other provinces. It was 
recognized by the Special Legislative 
Committee, however, that some provision 
should be made, in view of changed 
economic conditions, for assistance to those 
widows who were receiving the compensa- 
tion for which the Act provided at the 
time their husbands were killed, in many 
cases $35 or $40 a month. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was adopted by 
the Legislature and it was provided that, 
from April 1, 1952, all pension payments 
to widows or invalid widowers receiving 
compensation under any preceding Work- 
men’s Compensation Act should be raised 
to $50 a month, regardless of the date of 
the accident, and that the additional 
monthly amount necessary to bring the 
payment to $50 should be continued until 
the widow or widower became eligible for 
old age assistance or a pension under other 
federal or provincial social legislation. 
The Legislature further stipulated that, if 
in any case compensation and any such 
pension which a widow might receive did 
not together equal $50 a month, she should 
then receive enough additional compensa- 
tion to make a total payment of $50. 
made, too, in the 
children of 


An increase was 
allowance for dependent 


deceased workers but, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
the age to which compensation is paid 
was reduced, since it was felt that industry 
should not be required to pay an allow- 
ance to a child who has left school 
for gainful employment. Henceforth, a 
dependent child will receive $25 to the age 
of 16 years instead of $15 to the age of 
18 years. The Board has authority to 
continue the payment to the age of 18 
years if a child is attending school and 
making satisfactory progress. 

Burial allowances were increased from 
$175 to $200. For the first time provision 
was made for the payment of a further 
sum, not to exceed $100, when the work- 
man’s body has to be taken from the place 
of death to the place of interment. 

In British Columbia, in accordance with 
Chief Justice Sloan’s recommendations, the 
benefit to a widow was raised from $50 to 
$75 a month (previously, $60 in Saskat- 
chewan was the highest payable in any 
province); the payment to a dependent 
child in the care of a remaining parent 
was increased from $12.50 to $20 a month; 
and a $10 increase (from $20 to $30) was 
provided for each orphan child. Funeral 
benefits were increased by $100—from $150 
to $250. These benefits apply to all 
payments from April 1, 1952, regardless of 
the date when the accident or disablement 
occurred. 

Further assistance to widows and 
dependent children who are receiving 
compensation was provided for in that the 
premium payable under the province’s 
compulsory hospitalization scheme will be 
paid on their behalf, from July 1, 1952, 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Increases to dependants, other than 
widow or children, were also provided for. 


In Nova Scotia, the funeral allowance 
was increased from $150 to $200; in Prince 
Edward Island, the payment for an orphan 
child was raised from $20 to $25 a month. 


Changes in the benefits under the New- 
foundland Act included an increase in the 
amount paid for funeral expenses from 
$125 to $200 and in the monthly payment 
in respect of each child under 16 years from 
$10 to $12. 

In New Brunswick, higher allowances to 
a widow ($50 instead of $40), a dependent 
child ($12 instead of $10) and a dependent 
orphan child ($25 instead of $20) were 
provided for. 

In Saskatchewan, benefits were increased 
from $20 to $25 for each child under 16 
years and from $25 to $30 for an orphan 
child. The minimum compensation pay- 
able where a workman dies as a result 
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of an accident was raised from $80 to $85 
a month for a widow with one child, and 
from $90 to $100 for a widow with two or 
more children. 

In Ontario, three new classes of workers 
were brought within the scope of the Act. 
These are learners (that is, persons not 
under a contract of service who are 
required by the employer to undergo 


training or perform probationary work 
before entering regular employment), 
members of municipal volunteer fire 


brigades, and persons who are required to 
assist the police in making an arrest or in 
preserving the peace. 


The Manitoba Legislature also brought 
a number of new industries under the Act, 
including oil well drilling, farm machinery 
agencies, bulk oil agencies, cold storage 
locker plants, and the manufacture of 
plastic material. At the 1952 session, a 
Special Select Committee of the Legisla- 
ture composed of 14 members, with the 
Minister of Labour as chairman, was 
appointed to make an inquiry into the 
Manitoba Act and its operation. 


Equal Pay 


The Saskatchewan equal pay law, similar 
to the one enacted in Ontario last year, 
requires employers to pay women at the 
same rate-as men when they are employed 
to do work of comparable character in the 
same establishment. Offences’ under the 
Act are punishable by fines not exceeding 
$100. 

The Act, which will come into force on 
proclamation, is to be administered by the 
Minister of Labour and the Director of 
the Wages and Hours Branch of _ his 
Department. When a written complaint of 
discrimination as regards rates of pay is 
submitted to the Director, an inspector of 
the Wages and Hours Branch will be 
assigned to investigate and try to settle 
the matter. If his efforts are unavailing, 
the Minister may appoint a board to make 
a full inquiry and to recommend the action 
which the board thinks should be taken. 
An order made by the Minister after 
receiving the board’s recommendations 
must be complied with. 


Labour Relations 


By an amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act of New Brunswick, it was 
provided that membership records of a 
trade union which are produced in a 
proceeding before the Labour Relations 
Board must be for the exclusive use of the 
Board and must not be disclosed except 
with the Board’s consent. Further, unless 
the Board gives its consent, no person may 
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be compelled to disclose whether or not 
any person is or is not a member of a 
trade union or does or does not desire to be 
represented by a union. 

To enable the Board to obtain evidence 
on which to act when an application for 
certification is contested, provision was 
made for the appointment by the Board 
of an examiner. Evidence taken by the 
examiner may be received and acted upon 
by the Board. The Board may also receive 
as evidence a written report of any of its 
officers on any matter to be determined 
by it. 

A new provision permits the Board, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, to make rules determining when 
a person is to be deemed a member in 
good standing of a trade union. 


Check-off of Union Dues in Coal Mines 


A voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in the coal mining industry in New 
Brunswick was provided for by an amend- 
ment to the Mining Act. 

When proclaimed in effect, the amend- 
ment will require a coal mine operator to 
comply with a written request of any of 
his employees for a check-off of union dues. 
The request may be cancelled by the 
employee at any time by written notice to 
the employer. This is the first statutory 
provision in New Brunswick for a check-off. 
Six provinces have such a provision in 
their labour relations Acts. 


Apprenticeship 


Nova Scotia passed a new Apprenticeship 
Act and Manitoba made some changes in 
its existing apprenticeship legislation. The 
new Nova Scotia Act is more flexible than 
the former statute. The Minister of 
Labour is empowered to specify the areas 
of the province in which designated trades 
will apply, whereas previously they were 
given province-wide application. Plant 
systems of apprenticeship may be author- 
ized by the Minister, who may also 
designate associations to enter into appren- 
ticeship agreements whether the associations 
are incorporated or not. 

One amendment to the Manitoba Act 
is designed to stimulate interest in appren- 
ticeship training in rural areas by providing 
for the establishment of apprenticeship 
“zones”, each with a local apprenticeship 
committee composed of an equal number 
of representatives of employers and 
employees with a chairman appointed from 
the public service. 

A further amendment authorizes the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board to pre- 
scribe a special course of combined educa- 
tion and apprenticeship training for persons 


between 16 and 21 years who wish employ- 
ment in a designated trade but who lack 
the necessary educational qualifications. 


Safety Laws 


Manitoba passed a law to promote 
safety in the installation and use of gas- 
burning and oil-burning equipment. This 
Act, when proclaimed in effect, will forbid 
a person to sell, install, purchase or use 
any device which burns oil or gas for fuel 
unless the design and construction have 
been approved. The Act further requires 
all persons who install such equipment to 
hold a licence issued by the Minister of 
Labour. 

A number of minor changes were made 
in the safety legislation of some of the 
other provinces. The Nova Scotia Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, which was revised 
last year, was amended to ensure greater 
mine safety, particularly against fire. 

The Ontario Legislature amended the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act to 
provide that no outside fire escape may 
extend above the third floor of any factory, 
shop, restaurant or office building erected 
after July 1, 1952. Previously, fire escapes 
could extend to the fifth floor but no 
higher. 

The Nova Scotia Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Inspection Act was amended 
to bring refrigeration plants under the Act. 


Social Legislation 
Old Age Pensions 


All provinces have now passed legislation 
authorizing the provincial Government to 
participate on a 50-50 basis with the federal 
Government in the provision of an old age 
assistance pension to persons between 65 
and 69 years of age in cases of need and 
of assistance to needy blind persons over 
the age of 21. Blind pensions are financed 
by a 75 per cent contribution by the federal 
Government and one of 25 per cent by 
the province. Five provinces enacted such 
legislation at special sessions held in the 
autumn of 1951 (see L.G., 1952, p. 277); 
the remainder, Alberta, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Quebec, at the 
1952 sessions. The joint federal-provincial 
old age and blind persons assistance 
program, which provides for a pension of 
up to $40 a month, is in addition to the 
universal pension paid by the federal 
Government to all persons over 70 years 
of age. 


Widows’ Pensions 
As a result of a new Act passed this year 


_in Alberta, a widow in needy circumstances 


may receive a pension from the provincial 
Government for the five years before she 
might normally become eligible for old age 
assistance. Under the Widows’ Pensions 
Act, a widow between the ages of 60 and 
65 who is not receiving a mother’s allow- 
ance or a blind person’s pension may be 
paid a pension of up to $40 a month 
provided that her income, including the 
pension, does not exceed $720 a year. To 
be eligible, she must have resided in 
Alberta for three years and in Canada for 
15 years. 


Pensions to the Disabled 

The Ontario Legislature passed an Act 
to provide for financial assistance to those 
persons in the province who are totally 
and permanently disabled and so unable to 
earn a livelihood for themselves. The 
Act provides for a pension, again of $40 
a month, subject to a means test, to such 
persons between 18 and 65 if they are not 
otherwise pensioned and if they have 
resided in Ontario for 10 years. 


Assistance to Unemployables 

A new Act in Prince Edward Island 
makes provision for granting assistance to 
unemployable indigent persons and their 
dependants. The amount of assistance and 
the conditions under which it will be 
granted are to be prescribed by the Social 
Welfare Board which is set up under the 
Act. 

Mothers’ Allowances 

Ontario and Nova Scotia amended their 
mothers’ allowances legislation, which pro- 
vides for the payment of an allowance 
from provincial funds to mothers whose 
husbands are dead or incapacitated in order 
to assist them to maintain their dependent 
children. In Ontario, an allowance may 
now be paid to such mothers until their 
children reach the age of 18 years instead 
of 16, as before. The amendment to the 
Nova Scotia Act permits an allowance to 
be paid in certain circumstances to a 
mother who was not resident in the 
province at the time of her husband’s death 
or disablement, but had been so resident 
before that time. 





Some hospital statistics—For each 100 patients, Canadian public hospitals had 142 
employees in 1950, 114 in 1945; there are 27 nurses for every 100 patients. 
Canada had 15,349 hospital beds for tuberculosis patients in 1949, six per cent more 


than in 1948. 
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Canada Prepares 1951 Report for 
U.N. Yearbook on Human Rights 


Legislative developments in Canada in field of human rights during 
past year are summarized. Federal and provincial acts are described 


A report summarizing legislative develop- 
ments in Canada in the field of human 
rights has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the Yearbook on 
Human Rights for 1951. The text of the 
report, which sets out both federal and 
provincial legislation on the subject, is 
reproduced below. 

The series of Human Rights Yearbooks 
began in 1946, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the Economic and Social Council 
which requested the Secretary-General to 
arrange for “the compilation and publica- 
tion of a yearbook on law and _ usage 
relating to human rights, the first edition 
of which should include all declarations and 
bills on human rights now in force in the 
various countries.” The 1946 Yearbook 
contains the texts of all bills of rights and 
other constitutional provisions in effect in 
73 countries on December 31, 1946, and the 
most important laws relating to human 
rights enacted during the year. This has 
been followed by annual volumes which 
record the changes in laws and_ usage 
relating to human rights throughout the 
world. 


THE REPORT 
Federal Legislation 


Emergency Powers 


Through the Emergency Powers Act,! 
Parliament gave the Governor in Council 
temporary authority to safeguard the 
economy of Canada from disruption while 
defence preparations are being carried out. 
The Act gives the Governor in Council a 
large measure of the special power con- 
ferred during the two world wars by the 
War Measures Act and partially continued 
in the post-war period by annual enact- 
ments, the last of which expired on April 30, 
1951. However, it was not thought desirable 
that the wide powers conferred by the War 
Measures Act to interfere with the funda- 
mental liberties of the individual should be 
brought into operation at this time. The 
powers conferred on the Governor in Council 
do not include power to make orders in 
relation to arrest, detention, exclusion or 
deportation, censorship or the control or 
suppression of publications and writings. 





1Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 5. 
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Besides the general power to make any 
order deemed necessary or advisable for 
“the security, defence, peace, order and 
welfare of Canada,” the Governor in Council 
has authority to make orders concerning 
(1) control and suppression of maps, plans 
and photographs; (2) control of communica- 
tions; (3) control of harbours and shipping; 
(4) transportation; (5) trading, exportation, 
importation, production and manufacture; 
and (6) collection of fees or charges estab- 
lished for the purposes of a scheme of 
control. All orders must be tabled in 
Parliament and may be annulled by resolu- 
tion of the Senate and House of Commons. 


Economic Rights for the Aged 


The Old Age Security Act,? which became 
effective” January 91) 719525) marke) van 
important step in the development of social 
security in Canada. Two federal measures 
already in effect provide for the payment of 
family allowances to children under 16 and 
a contributory unemployment insurance 
scheme. 


Under this Act, the federal Government 
pays a universal monthly pension of 40 
dollars to every person who has attained 
the age of 70 years and who meets certain 
residence requirements. The scheme is 
financed from an Old Age Security Fund 
established by. a two per cent tax on 
personal income and corporation income, 
and a two per cent sales tax. 


This legislation was made possible by an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act in May, 1951, which gives the Parlia- 
ment of Canada authority to make laws in 
relation to old age pensions. Before this 
amendment the constitution placed the 
responsibility for care of the aged entirely 
upon the provinces and federal participation 
was confined to financial assistance, which 
was given subject to specified conditions. 
Since 1927 the federal Government has 
aided the provinces in a program of assist- 
ance to needy persons over 70 years of age. 

Under a new Old Age Assistance Act,’ 
the federal Government may enter into an 
agreement with each of the provinces to 
share equally in financing a pension of up 
to 40 dollars a month to needy persons 
between the ages of 65 and 69. 


Under blind persons legislation, needy 
blind persons over the age of 21 may be 
granted pensions of 40 dollars a month, 
the cost of which is shared by the 
federal and provincial Governments. A 
change in 1951* reduced the required period 
of residence in Canada from twenty to ten 
years. 





°Statutes of Canada, 1951 (2nd Session), c 18. 
3Statutes of Canada, 1951, ec. 55. 
‘Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 38. 


More Self-Government in 
Indian Communities 


The Indian Oct of 1951° is the first com- 
plete revision of the laws governing the 
administration of Indian affairs in Canada 
since 1880. The new legislation, which was 
drafted after exhaustive study, is designed 
to encourage a gradual transition of Indians, 
of which there are about 136,000 in Canada, 
from wardship to citizenship. Under the 
Canadian constitution, Indians and _ lands 
reserved for Indians come within federal 
jurisdiction, and the responsibility for admin- 
istering the Indian Act is vested in a special 
branch of the federal Government. However, 
health services are provided through the 
federal Department of National Health and 
Welfare and family allowances and old age 
pensions are available to Indians as to other 
residents of Canada. : 


The new Act gives Indians a _ greater 
measure of responsibility, through their 
band councils, in their own affairs, such as 
management of reserve lands, the develop- 
ment of natural resources on Indian 
reserves and control of Indian trust funds. 
For the first time Indian women are given 
the right to vote in band elections. New pro- 
vision is made for the education of children 
of Indians living off reserves in the regular 
school system in association with other 
Canadian children. Special schools may be 
established where facilities are not available. 


As in the previous Act, provision is made 
for the “‘enfranchisement” of an Indian, a 
process whereby he is released from the 
band, obtains the funds that are due to him 
together with a small gratuity from the 
Government, and assumes all the obligations 
and privileges of Canadian citizenship. 


Political Development in the 
Northern Territories 


The Northwest Territories Act and the 
Yukon Act, which provide for the local 
government of the vast, sparsely settled 
northern areas of Canada not yet organized 
as provinces, were amended® to give these 
territories a greater measure of self-govern- 
ment. The government in each Territory is 
composed of a Commissioner appointed by 
the federal Government and a Territorial 
Council. The number of members on each 
Council was increased. The elected Yukon 
Council will consist of five instead of three 
members, and in the Northwest Territories, 
the elective principle was introduced for the 
first time, three of the eight members now 
being elected. Formerly, all members of this 
Council were appointed by the federal 
Government. 


Federal Aid to Universities 


The Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences, in the course of its inquiry in 1950, 
received reports from numerous universities 
and gave consideration to the difficulties they 
encounter in the upkeep and development of 
their institutions. Because of the wide con- 
tribution of the universities to culture in 
Canada, the Commission recommended that 
the federal Government provide sufficient 





5Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 29. 
6Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 21 and c. 23. 


funds to help universities continue their 
essential role in the development of the arts, 
letters and sciences. 

Provision was made by Parliament’ to 
give effect to these recommendations by 
voting the sum of $7,100,000 to be distrib- 
uted to the universities of all the provinces. 
The allocations are to be made after con- 
sultation between the federal and provincial 
Governments and the universities concerned. 

The total grant is based on an amount 
of 50 cents per person of the nation’s popu- 
lation and the grant to each university will 
be based on the number of its full-time 
intramural students in proportion to the 
total number of such students in_ the 
provinces. 


Provincial Legislation 


Anti-Discrimination Measures 


The Fair Employment Practices Act* 
which was passed by the Ontario Legislature 
in 1951 states in its preamble that the 
measure is in accord with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This Act, the 
first of its type to be passed in Canada, 
forbids discrimination in respect to employ- 
ment or trade union membership and sets 
up a Fair Employment Practices Branch in 
the Department of Labour to deal with 
charges of discrimination, first by concilia- 
tion procedure, and if that fails, by 
prosecution. 

The Act forbids an employer to refuse to 
employ, to discharge or to discriminate 
against any person because of race, creed, 
colour, nationality, ancestry or place of 
origin. Trade unions are forbidden to 
exclude, expel or suspend any person from 
membership, or to discriminate against any 
member or person, for any of these reasons. 

A second important anti-discrimination 
measure was enacted in Ontario in 1951, 
the Female Employees Fair Remuneration 
Act,2 under which women are entitled to 
pay equal to that of men if they do the 
same work in the same establishment. The 
machinery established for dealing with 
charges of discrimination is the same as that 
established under the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 


Labour Legislation 


In the field of labour legislation, which in 
the main comes within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, a number of enactments added to the 
body of legislation which seeks to ensure 
economic rights to workers. A new Work- 
men’s Compensation Act?® came into effect 
in Newfoundland; and five other provinces 
increased the benefits under their Acts. All 
Canadian provinces now have workmen’s 
compensation laws providing for collective 
liability on the part of employers under a 
state insurance scheme. 





7Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 65 and P.C. 123, 
January 9, 1952. 


8Statutes of Ontario, 1951, c. 24. 
*Statutes of Ontario, 1951, c. 26. 


Statutes of Newfoundland, 1950, No. 25, as 
amended by 1951. No. 2. 
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The school leaving age was raised to 15 
in Newfoundland" and a new measure 
extending the scope of control of employ- 
ment of children was passed in Nova Scotia.” 
Laws for the safety of workers in mines and 
factories were improved in several provinces 
and some progress was made in the estab- 
lishment of higher standards concerning 
limitation of hours of work, annual paid 
holidays, and minimum wages. 


Right of Women to Serve on Juries 


For some years women have been eligible 
for jury service in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia, and by legislation enacted 
in 195178 women will now be allowed to 
serve on juries in Ontario. Provision is 
made, however, that a woman ealled for 
jury duty may, at her request, be exempted 
from jury service for a period of one year. 





uStatutes of Newfoundland, 1951, No. 27. 
Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1951, c. 15. 
Statutes of Ontario, 1951, c. 41. 


Free Legal Aid 


Some form of free legal aid for needy 
persons, or for other persons unable to afford 
standard legal fees, is available in every 
province of Canada; but in most cases these 
services are available only in certain cities. 
An attempt to establish a province-wide 
scheme of legal aid was made in Ontario in 
1951, by the passing of an Act'* to amend 
the Law Society Act, permitting the Law 
Society of Upper Canada to establish “The 
Ontario Legal Aid Plan”. Panels of lawyers 
prepared to give their services are estab- 
lished and the expenses are met from a 
special fund created by the Law Society. 
Where costs are awarded by the court to a 
person assisted under the plan, they are paid 
into the fund. Under this plan, free legal 
aid is available for both civil and criminal 
cases. Before the end of 1951 clinics at 
which applications may be made for free 
legal aid had been established in a large 
number of cities and towns. 





4Statutes of Ontario, 1951, c. 45. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 
During the First Quarter of 1952 


Industrial fatalities during first quarter of 1952 numbered 311, a 
decrease of 77 from the 388 recorded during fourth quarter of 1951 


There were 3111 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1952, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 77 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 388 were recorded. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 


1The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the first quarter of 1952 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but are 
not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supple- 
mentary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 





The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch, are those fatal acci- 
dents which involved persons gainfully 
employed and which occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and certain 
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New Cause Classification 


As in previous quarterly articles, Table 
H-1 contains information as to the number 
of industrial fatalities classified by main. 
classes of industries and causes. Note that 
the present table contains a classification of 
causes not formerly used in these articles. 
This new classification has been drawn up 
in consultation with the various provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards and will 
be used in the preparation of statistics to 
be derived from the  federal-provincial 
accident statistics program, which will deal 
with non-fatal as well as fatal accidents. 





other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these data. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legisla- 
tion. Similarly, a small number of traffic 
accidents which are in fact industrial 
fatalities may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of information 
given in press reports. 


As used in the present article, the new 
classification contains only the major groups 
of causes. A copy of the complete new 
cause classification, showing the _ sub- 
classifications, may be obtained by applying 
to the Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


Analysis of Accidents 


During the quarter under review, seven 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On January 10, three loggers were 
drowned near Thurlow Island, B.C., when 
the boat in which they were transporting 
supplies back to camp overturned and sank. 
In the worst mining disaster since 1941, 
nineteen coal miners lost their lives in a 
gas explosion January 14 at the McGregor 
mine, Stellarton, N.S. A head-on collision 
between two freight trains at Abenakis, 
Que., cost the lives of two engineers, a 
fireman and brakeman. On January 30, 
three railway employees were killed in a 
collision of two freight trains at Argosy, 
N.B. The engine of one train ploughed 
into the caboose of the other, which had 
stopped to take on water. Three men 
working on a construction project at 
Froomfield, Ont., were burned to death 
January 31, when a small heating unit used 
to prevent fresh mortar from freezing 
tipped over and sent flames roaring up 
the partially completed tower in which 
they were working. On February 5, at 
Carman, Man., three steel workers were 
killed when trapped in a falling radio tower. 
The men had ascended the tower to repair 
damage done when an airplane struck the 
tower the previous day. Four employees 
of a construction firm were burned to 
death at Seven Islands, P.Q., on March 29, 
when the bunkhouse in which they were 
staying caught fire. The accident occurred 
when one of the men tried to start a fire 
in the bunkhouse stove with gasoline. 





Grouped by industries, the 
largest number of fatalities, 60, was 
recorded in the mining industry. Of 
these, 29 were in coal mining and 26 in 
metalliferous mining. In the previous 
three months 51 fatalities were listed in 
this industry, including 25 in metalliferous 
mining and 15 in coal mining. 

Of the 59 industrial deaths recorded in 
the transportation industry during the 
quarter under review, 37 occurred in steam 
railway transportation and 15 in local and 
highway transportation. During the pre- 
ceding three months 64 fatal accidents were 


By Industry. 


reported in transportation, including 29 in 
steam railways, 13 in the local and highway 
group and 7 in water transportation. 


In the manufacturing industries during 
the first quarter, 51 accidental deaths were 
reported, of which 21 were in the iron and 
steel industry, 11 in wood products and 8 
in the paper products group. In the 
previous three-month period, 75 fatalities 
were recorded in manufacturing, including 
21 in the wood products group, 18 in iron 
and steel and 11 in the transportation 
equipment industry. 


Industrial deaths in the logging industry 
numbered 49, a decrease of 12 from the 61 
recorded in the fourth quarter of 1951. 


In the construction industry, fatal acci- 
dents during the first quarter showed a 
considerable decline, with 42 recorded as 
compared with 78 in the last three months 
of 1951. 


There were 18 fatalities in the service 
industry group during the first quarter of 
1952, as compared with 34 in the preceding 
three months. In the first quarter of 1951, 
34 deaths were recorded. 

In agriculture there were 15 accidental 
deaths in the first quarter of 1952 as com- 
pared with 40 and 33 during the third and 
fourth quarters of 1951 respectively. 





By Cause.—An analysis of the causes of 
the 311 fatalities which occurred during the 
quarter shows that almost one-third of 
the victims had been “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles and _ other 
objects.” Within the group, the largest 
numbers of deaths were caused by falling 
trees and limbs (21) and objects falling 
or flying in mines and quarries (14). 
“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”, were 
responsible for 51 deaths, or about one- 
sixth of the total during the period. These 
included 21 fatalities involving automobiles 
and trucks and 15 were the result of rail- 
road accidents. ‘“Conflagrations, tempera- 
ture extremes and explosions” caused the 
deaths of 43 persons; included in this 


figure are 19 deaths resulting from a 
mine explosion and 16 resulting from 
conflagrations. In the classification “falls 


and slips” 38 of the 42 fatalities reported 
were caused by falls to different levels. 

The largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario, where there were 105. 
In Quebec there were 80 and in British 
Columbia, 48. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 130 fatalities in January, 117 in 
February and 64 in March. 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
Studies Collective Bargaining Trends 


Pension plans, employee group insurance, welfare and benefit schemes 
tying wages to the cost of living, and arbitration were among major 
issues considered by a panel on employer-employee relations at the 
81st annual meeting of the Association in Toronto at the end of May 


Industrialists from all parts of Canada 
attended the 8lst annual meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in 
Toronto on May 28-30. 


Annual meetings of this group are con- 
ducted on the panel system. Conferences, 
held concurrently, were devoted to the 
study of industrial relations, economic 
trends, defence production, transportation, 
industrial design, education, fire prevention 
and other related subjects. 


Only the discussions on industrial rela- 
tions are fully reported here. 


The Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister 
of Labour, delivered the opening address 
at the conference on employer-employee 
relations. R. F. Hinton of the Shell Oil 
Company of Canada Limited was confer- 
ence chairman, assisted by J. R. Belton of 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, vice- 
chairman. 

Mr. Gregg spoke on what he termed 
“some of our more urgent labour problems” 
and the part employers can play in solving 
them. He made special mention of seasonal 
unemployment and the need for research 
and study in an attempt to find a solution, 
employment of older persons, the desir- 
ability of pension plans being transferable, 
and communications in industry. 


Speaking first on Canada’s employment 
situation, the Minister noted that during 
the past year employment had fallen by 
20,000 in the clothing and textile indus- 
tries, by 4,000 in the automobile industry 
and by 2,000 in the cooking and heating 
apphance industry. Jobs, however, had 
been increasing in other fields, he said. 
Employment in base metal mining had 
expanded by 4,000; in secondary steel by 
3,500; in aircraft by 10,000; in shipbuilding 
by 7,000; and in base metal mining and 
smelting by 2,000. Seasonal lay-offs had 
been the most important cause of increased 
unemployment in recent months. Increased 
work in these seasonal industries, however, 
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is rapidly getting underway, he said, and 
prospects generally look good for the 
remainder of the year. 


Seasonal Unemployment 

Referring to seasonal unemployment, the 
Minister said he felt that “we have become 
too complacent about this matter, that we 
have come to accept seasonal unemploy- 
ment as a feature of the Canadian economy 
which is either not really very serious or 
about which little, if anything, can be done. 
If. this:is«so, 1 think it-is.time that we 
seriously try to assess the effects of this 
problem.” 

Seasonal unemployment he declared, is 
a waste of our manpower resources for 
which we are paying dearly, noting that 
of the $400 million paid out in benefits 
since the beginning of the unemployment 
insurance plan in 1941, close to 50 per 
cent has been paid to seasonally unem- 
ployed workers. 

“This 1s a heavy expense,” Mr. Gregg 
said, “and does not include the large 
amounts spent by private and_ public 
agencies in direct relief. Neither does it 
measure the loss of production resulting 
from this unused manpower, nor the distress 
suffered by the workers affected and their 
dependents. There are also business costs 
involved, which could be avoided through 
a greater degree of employment stability.” 

While he did not think seasonal unem- 
ployment can be entirely eliminated, the 
Minister believed that “we can and must 
work toward moderating its impact.” This 
may sometimes mean breaking with tradi- 
tional practices, he observed. Possibilities 
which, he suggested, might be explored 
included special advertising and _ other 
devices designed to push sales during the 
slack season; new uses for some products 
to make them year-round sellers; and a 
diversified market for certain products 
through the seeking of orders in different 
regions or from different industries. 





THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


If Canada is not to accept the role 
of “a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, we should, to the extent that is 
practical and economical, process our 
raw materials,’ Hugh Crombie, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, said at the organization’s 
S8lst annual meeting. “If the processing 
is done in Canada,” he pointed out, 
“the added value accrues to Canadians. 

“According to the latest available 
figures,” he continued, “more than half 
of our farm products are exported as 
raw materials and more than half of 
our forest products are exported either 
as raw materials or in a partly-manu- 
factured state.” 

Development of our resources and the 
processing of more of them in Canada, 


the CMA President declared, will 
require capital. “It may be flattering 
to have other countries ready to lend 
us money, and we are glad to have it, 
but it would be much more satisfactory 
if we were using our own money.” 

Mr.~ Crombie also called for the 
building up of Canada through large- 
scale immigration and “thus provide a 
larger domestic market for the products 
of our farms, forests, factories and 
mines’ and more people to develop 
and utilize our natural resources. 

“Human resources,’ he said, “are 
equally as important as _ natural 
resources; natural resources have no real 
meaning unless developed by and for 
the people.” 





Such remedies, Mr. Gregg said, will call 
for special effort and imagination on the 
part of employers, in co-operation with 
organized labour, and in some _ cases 
re-education of the buying public. “The 
Government may also be able to help,” he 
added. “Some research has been done by 
my Department but this, I feel, might be 
broadened to enlist the help of university 
and research facilities to find out a great 
deal more than we now know about the 
characteristics of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada and the practical steps needed to 
deal with it.” 

A solution of this problem depends 
fundamentally upon action taken by 
industry, Mr. Gregg concluded. “If I have 
at all impressed you with its seriousness— 
its social, economic and business costs— 
then I am confident that a start has been 
made towards its reduction. The ingenuity 
and initiative of Canada’s industry can 
measure up to a challenge such as this, 
difficult as it may be.” 


Older Workers 


The Minister made a plea for employ- 
ment of the older worker. “There is need 
for a greater recognition of the seriousness 
of this problem and of the fact that it is 
to the advantage of all to do something 
about it.” Perhaps older workers are not 
as adaptable as younger persons, he said. 
There are, however, many jobs for which 
they are ideally fitted. Numerous studies 
have confirmed that they miss fewer days’ 
work, have better work habits, are more 
reliable, and that their job performance is 


good. Moreover, their employment does 
not adversely affect workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs. 

Jobs might be reviewed, Mr. Gregg 
suggested, and classified according to 
physical requirements, and also on the 
bases of need for reliability, low absen- 
teeism, loyalty or other characteristics 
commonly found among older workers. 
“Tt is only good business to hire the best 
man for the job, whether that man is 
handicapped, in the upper age group or 
otherwise. I am suggesting that in many 
cases the best man for the job is an older 
person.” 

The Minister said that as far as govern- 
ment employees are concerned he has 
expressed his opinion before the Civil 
Service Commission on several occasions. 

In any reference to the employment of 
older workers, the subjects of pension plans 
ean scarcely be avoided, the Minister said. 
“The basic need is for some arrangement 
whereby workers can carry their vested 
pension rights with them when they move.” 
Because of the lack of any provision allow- 
ing a worker to transfer his full pension 
credits should he change employers, a 
pension plan will often tie a worker to a 
firm even though it may be in the best 
interests of all concerned that he move 
elsewhere. This reacts particularly to the 
disadvantage of older workers. Many firms 
do not like to hire workers who are rela- 
tively close to retirement age as it may 
mean additional cost to the firm when he 
retires, or else retiring him on a very low 
pension. 
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Referring to the practice of setting a 
definite age for retirement, Mr. Gregg 
remarked that many workers on reaching 
the retirement age are still capable of 
valuable contributions. He suggested that, 
wherever possible, a flexible policy in the 
matter of retiring older workers be followed. 

“There are few more unkind acts than 
that of forcing retirement on a physically 
and mentally active employee, who must 
then adjust himself to a life of inactivity 
on a low income,” Mr. Gregg said. 


Communication in Industry 

What had particularly impressed him in 
the many different approaches to the 
subject of industrial relations, Mr. Gregg 
said, was “the apparent underlying agree- 
ment that effective labour-management 
-elations really depend on an understanding 
of the other fellow’s point of view. This 
may strike you as a rather obvious remark; 
but I don’t think that its implications are 
at all as well understood as they might be. 
This business of understanding implies a 
two-fold effort-—the effort needed if one’s 
point of view is going to be presented most 
effectively, and the effort required to fully 
appreciate the basis for a particular atti- 
tude or for certain decisions. This, to my 
way of thinking, is one of the fundamental 
questions of industrial relations. It is 
essentially one of ‘communication’ between 
the employer and the employee.” 

In many ways, the Minister added, the 
whole structure of modern industry tends 
to set management and labour apart. 
“There is a continuing job to be done, 
by both management and labour, to get 
across their own points of view on matters 
of mutual concern and to find out why 
the other party thinks and acts as it does.” 

The Minister referred to the important 
contribution of Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committees to the efficient and 
amicable operation of a business. His 


Department, he said, has assisted and 
encouraged industry to set up. these 
committees. Today their number exceeds 
800. 


Reserve Armed Forces 

Mr. Gregg concluded his address with a 
reference to Canada’s Reserve Armed 
Forces. “The build-up of our Reserve 
Armed Forces is an important phase of 
our overall program of preparedness, he 
said. “I need not stress the point that 
our ability to meet any military emergency 
of the future depends to a considerable 
extent on the size and efficiency of the 
Reserve Units. 

“Since Korea, there has been a _ sub- 
stantial increase in the number of men in 
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the Reserve Forces. They now number 
roughly 57,000, and it is the hope of the 
Government that they shall grow in both 
numbers and efficiency throughout the 
remaining years of the defence program. 

“Now the point I wish to make is this. 
You are employers. It is within your power 
to adopt personnel policies which will 
facilitate the development of the Reserve 
Forces by encouraging men to join and 
participate fully in the necessary courses of 
training. I am thinking particularly of 
summer camp training and of the way in 
which an employer’s policy towards leave 
of absence and pay for the period of such 
training can influence a man’s willingness 
to take part. 

“Having said that much, I think I can 
leave the rest up to you. I know that you 
will consider the question and do what you 
can to help.” 


Pension and Welfare Plans 


“Because of the introduction of welfare 
plans into the Canadian scene,” the chair- 
man announced, “and because it requires 
many to explore along new paths,’ the 
association felt it appropriate that the con- 
ference should give some consideration to 
welfare plans at present in operation. 

T. H. Robinson, of Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Montreal, spoke on trends 
in pension plans and J. 8. Forsyth, Director, 
Pension Fund Plans, Department of 
National Revenue, explained the adminis- 
tration of the Income Tax Act in relation 
to tax relief on contributions to employee 
pension funds. 

The field of group insurance—life; 
temporary disability benefits connected 
with sickness and non-occupational acci- 
dents; and hospital, medical and surgical 
benefits—was covered by E. R. Complin, 
of Canadian Industries, Limited, Montreal, 
who has made a special study of the subject. 


“More companies sponsor or support 
group life insurance plans for employees 
than any other welfare benefit,’ Mr. 
Complin stated. He then explained the 
operation of such plans. 


“Most plans are contributory,” he said, 
“the premium cost being paid about 
equally by employer and employee, with 
the former bearing the administration 
expenses. Coverage is usually a round sum 
ranging from the equivalent of one year’s 
earnings to one-and-a-half times annual 
earnings, with, however, a movement in 
the direction of twice the annual earnings. 
The general maximum coverage is $10,000 
but a few plans go as high as $20,000. 


A 75-per cent enrolment of eligible 
employees is usually required, with com- 
pulsory membership for employees hired 
after the effective date of the plan.” 

Other features are included in some of 
the plans, such as payment in the event 
of total disability before the age of 60, and 
continuation of coverage for pensioners. 

Financing arrangements usually contem- 
plate a dividend accural based on experi- 
ence. It has been the custom for the 
employer to use this as a credit against 
his next year’s payment but it is becoming 
the practice in negotiated plans to share 
the dividend credit with employees on a 
pro rata basis. 

Many pension plans, the speaker pointed 
out, contain life insurance features or 
benefits in varying forms. In *order to 
appreciate the full value of a company’s 
provisions for life insurance, the life insur- 
ance values in a pension plan should be 
studied in conjunction with the group life 
insurance plan. 


Non-Occupational Accident and 
Sickness Benefits 


For non-occupational accident and sick- 
ness benefits, contributory plans are also 
in the majority, Mr. Complin reported. 
Traditionally, it has been handled on a 
joint contributory basis with the employee 
paying the major portion; but more 
recently the division of cost has moved 
towards the employer paying more than 
half. “Indeed,” he said, “35 per cent of 
162 representative plans indicate that the 
companies pay the whole shot. Unions 
are trying to convince some employers that 
the whole cost should be borne by the 
company. Non-contributory plans, though 
in the minority, are by no means rare and 
it is in this group that the employer- 
funded programs prevail.” 

Benefit, the speaker noted, is usually a 
weekly amount equivalent to a percentage 
of normal weekly earnings, ranging from 
about $20 to full wages, with 40 to 60 per 
cent of earnings predominating. A waiting 
period of one week is customarily required 
before payment is made, with payment 
continued for a further 13 weeks. “The 
new look introduces payment for as long 
as 26 weeks and waives the waiting period 
when disability is due to an accident or 
the employee is confined to hospital,” said 
Mr. Complin. 


Hospital, Surgical and 
Medical Benefits 
Hospitals, surgical and medical benefits 
are provided through two main channels: 


an insured plan, and outside agencies such 
as medical and hospital plans, Mr. 
Complin said. 

Insured plans are usually operated on a 
joint contributory basis, the employee’s 
amount depending upon whether he is 
taking surgical and medical benefits in 
addition to the basic hospital benefit, and 
whether he is covering only himself or the 
other eligible members of his family. The 
employer’s amount depends not only on 
the remainder of the premium to be paid 
but also on the nature of the payments. 
he has agreed to share. 

Whether a plan is insured or otherwise, 
there is a growing tendency for employers 
to meet a portion of the cost for employees’ 
families, particularly in the insured plans, 
Mr. Complin reported, and, where this is 
so, the employer bears almost half of the 
entire cost. There is also a trend in the 
direction of the whole cost being met by 
the employer in the case of employees 
only: coverage of dependents is taken 
care of by the employee through additional 
contributions. 

“The future appears to hold increased 
costs for somebody,” the speaker said. 
“The amount of the daily hospital benefit 
is rising constantly because of increasing 
hospital charges. ... As the cost of 
service rises, rates under the plans will rise, 
and either employees will meet the in- 
creases calmly or will call upon their 
employers for more assistance.” 


Catastrophe Insurance 

A new insurance development, of more 
interest to management and _ executive 
personnel than the general employee body, 
Mr. Complin reported, is catastrophe 
insurance, which is becoming available on 
both a group and an individual basis and 
can include the family. “The principle is 
the same as in automobile collision insur- 
ance. You insure for the amount above 
which you would not be prepared readily 
to pay. One policy I have seen provides 
for a waiver on the first $500 worth of 
hospital and medical bills. The maximum 
amount the insurance company will pay 
would be 75 per cent of the bills in excess 
of $500 up to $5,000, including charges for 
special nurses. That means that if the 
bills were $4,000 the insurance company 
would pay $2,625. The insurer would pay 
$1,375 but if his first $500 were taken care 
of separately by one of the standard group 
plans his total out-of-pocket expense would 
be restricted to $875.” 
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Collective Bargaining 


Trends in collective bargaining in con- 
nection with welfare and benefit schemes 
were discussed by William G. Caples, 
President, Inland Steel Container Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., and H. J. Clawson, 
Crane Limited, Montreal. 

Mr. Caples stressed the importance of 
sound financing when instituting a welfare 
scheme. A wrong decision, he said, may 
jeopardise the survival of a company. 


He referred to the growing demand by 
unions for some kind of vesting. ‘“Unions,” 
he said, “are trying to get a fund where 
the pension plan is not only soundly 
financed, but whereby the employee can 
get some benefit from that fund if he 
should leave, and thereby cut down on the 
freezing and rigidity of labour.” 

Mr. Clawson predicted renewed demands 
for pensions. “Unions,” he said, “will con- 
tinue to demand more as far as both 
pensions and insurance benefits are con- 
cerned.” The four main areas in which 
bargaining will be intensified he indicated 
as: (1) demands for a funded plan to be 
instituted by companies not having a 
pension plan; (2) increased benefits, 
particularly in minimum pensions; (3) 
greater flexibility in retirement age; and 
(4) union’s insistence on joint administra- 
tion of fund. 

Speaking on the trend of collective 
bargaining on pensions, Mr. Clawson said 
in part: “the trend will take a slightly 
different course in Canada and will develop 
in a slightly different pattern. Demands 
for bargaining will surely increase; but it 
will be on specific individual issues, rather 
than on a pattern basis. In other words, 
even though direct bargaining on pen- 
sions may increase, individual Canadian 
employers may be able to maintain more 
control over the provisions of such plans 
to meet their own special conditions, rather 
than to be forced by union, public and 
governmental pressure to adopt a uniform 
package formula... . 

“Furthermore, there is much to be said 
for the view that an employer who intends 
to install a pension plan for the first time, 
not only should not resist direct bargaining 
on pensions but should in fact insist on it. 
The cost of funding past service in a new 
plan is too substantial to confer on 
employees gratuitously, in a collective 
bargaining situation. Such an employer 
might well use the cost of pensions as a 
bargaining item, to be set off against other 
benefits or wage increases which the union 
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is demanding—in other words, ‘you can 
have a wage increase or a pension plan— 
butenotebotieemaer 

“Employers in Canada will have to be 
alert against the inevitable attempt on the 
part of unions to foist some standard 
United States formula of $125 per month 
or $150 per month on them. Pensions in 
Canada must be related not only to the 
lower wage level here but to the lower 
scale of government old age security pay- 
ments. Actuaries can give guidance to 
employers but an educational program will 
be necessary to inform employees and the 
public of these facts.” 

Referring to the demand for continuance 
of group life insurance after retirement, Mr. 
Clawson sounded a note of caution to 


‘employer§ to exercise care in guarding 


against group life costs from becoming 
excessive. 

A new trend in the field of welfare and 
benefit schemes, Mr. Clawson said, is the 
guaranteed annual wage. “Unions opened 
the campaign on this idea several years 
ago and it was, of course, one of the issues 
in the recent steel dispute. It has now 
apparently been shelved, but the Wage 
Stabilization Board recommended that the 
parties continue to study the matter during 
the term of thermnext) contracts suse (16 
behooves us aS management to study the 
matter so that we can cope with it intel- 
ligently when the issue is presented to us.” 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Interest in the subject of compulsory 
arbitration as a result of the last railway 
strike and the recent transportation strike 
in Toronto has prompted the Industrial 
Relations committee to give it considerable 
thought, the chairman announced. 

Prof. J. C. Cameron, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont., described by the 
chairman as “an authority,’ then spoke on 
“Compulsory Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes.” Prof. Cameron, the chairman 
pointed out, has acted as chairman of 
a number of conciliation boards and as 
arbitrator in a number of labour disputes. 

“Recent disturbances in Canada,” Prof. 
Cameron observed, “have given rise to a 
spate of demands for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labour disputes. In other words, 
it is now being suggested that strikes be 
outlawed and that compulsory arbitration 
be employed to prevent industrial strife.” 

It must be admitted, Dr. Cameron said, 
that a stoppage in a public utility may 
eventually become a challenge to the power 
of the state to maintain public services 
and to maintain law and order and that a 


strike involving even a handful of people 
in a small industrial enterprise can have 
widespread repercussions and inconvenience 
thousands of people not directly involved 
in the dispute. In these circumstances, it 
would appear that there is a good case for 
compulsory arbitration, he said. However, 
before accepting compulsory arbitration as 
a cure-all, it would be wise to ask what 
the arbitration procedure is meant to 
replace and if an arbitration procedure 
would be more effective in promoting 
industrial peace than existing machinery. 


Parties engaged in collective bargaining 
who are unable to reach a settlement, and 
such occasions are bound to occur, Prof. 
Cameron pointed out, have recourse to 
conciliation, which is “very different” from 
arbitration. 

Conciliation officers and _ conciliation 
boards endeavour to break the deadlock 
by persuading the parties to compromise; 
it is not their duty to determine the rights 
and wrongs of the case and to enforce a 
settlement. 


Under the arbitration process, a final 
decision is made unilaterally and imposed 
upon the disputants. “Compulsory arbitra- 
tion would,’ he declared, “deny the 
democratic aims of collective bargaining. 
Nevertheless, if some control is not exer- 
cised over the right to bargain collectively, 
it 1s certain that the community will often 
be inconvenienced by disputes arising from 
the breaching of existing agreements. To 
prevent such a situation from occurring, 
and to assert the interest of society in 
industrial peace, the law prohibits strikes 
and lockouts for the duration of an 
agreement.” 


With the best will in the world, however, 
Prof. Cameron observed, differences are 
bound to arise from time to time regarding 
interpretation, application, administration 
or alleged violation, and the law provides 
in such cases that the matters in dispute 
be submitted to arbitration for final and 
binding settlement. 


“There is a world of difference between 
forcing certain terms and conditions of 
employment on an employer and_ his 
employees and forcing a settlement on 
them when they disagree about the inter- 
pretation of an agreement they have 
previously worked out themselves. The 
former is a dangerous encroachment on 
fundamental, democratic freedom. The 
latter is a necessary step in the democratic 
process.” 


Compulsory arbitration, if applied even 
won a limited scale, he pointed out, would 
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obligate the government to assure those 
workers deprived of the right to strike as 
good treatment as those who retained the 
use of the strike weapon. Outlawing strikes 
in a limited segment of the economy is 
only one stop from saying that “since any 
strike is bound to hurt some part of the 
public, therefore all deadlocks must be 
resolved by compulsory arbitration.” 


Replacement of collective bargaining 
by compulsory arbitration would have 
far-reaching effects on the trade union 
involved, Prof. Cameron continued. Govy- 
ernment would immediately assume the 
wage-regulation role of the union. “A 
death blow would be struck at the very 
existence of that body. Employees would 
have little interest in an organization which 
could not press their demands to the limit. 
Unions might continue to exist but they 
would be powerless in the face of stubborn 
employers who preferred compulsory arbi- 
tration to collective bargaining. Moreover, 
if a union refused to accept an arbitration 
decision, the state would be faced with a 
challenge to its sovereignty. To meet such 
a situation, the present legal immunities 
granted to organized labour would have to 
be removed.” 

Compulsory arbitration, if it were the 
rule, could be as damaging to the employer 
as to the union, he declared. A situation, 
he pointed out, could emerge in which an 
employer who could not afford to pay the 
increased costs of an arbitration award 
would either be forced out of business or 
break the law and be punished. “It is 
hard to see any alternative to this impassé 
unless the state were prepared to sub- 
sidize the operations of the unfortunate 
employers.” 

One of the assumptions of the advocates 
of compulsory arbitration, he continued, is 
that the process would enable a ruling to 
be made by an impartial authority. Assum- 
ing that this is possible, the problem imme- 
diately arises of finding a yardstick whereby 
to measure decisions. 

While the arbitration process is undoubt- 
edly of great use as a means of settling 
disputes arising out of existing agreements, 
Prof. Cameron doubted its efficacy in resolv- 
ing deadlocks in negotiations prior to the 
making of an agreement, even in specific 
instances. “One is therefore forced to 
question the validity of ever using com- 
pulsory arbitration to settle industrial 
disputes.” 

In a situation where a strike is a public . 
utility or important section of private 
industry assumes such importance as_ to 
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amount to a challenge to the civil power, 
while causing considerable damage to the 
community, “normal methods cannot be 
allowed to operate,” Prof. Cameron sald, 
“snd compulsory arbitration as a temporary 
expedient in a specific instance must be 
“sed as..a-_ last. resort, | The: (device yas 
essential to prevent chaos.” There are, 
however, he noted, two safety valves which 
can be relied upon to ensure that its use 
is not abused. “Neither management nor 
unions want a settlement forced upon them 
by a third party and will consequently 
endeavour to avoid situations where they 
must submit to compulsory arbitration. 
Likewise, the body which decides when 
compulsory arbitration shall be applied 1s 
Parliament and Parliament in turn is 
responsible to the electors. 
“Consequently,” Prof. Cameron said in 
summing up, “it would appear that there 
is little ground for the use of compulsory 
arbitration as anything other than an 
emergency device. In such circumstances, 
its use can be strictly controlled by Parla- 
ment; but the public must not expect 
anticipatory action by the _ legislature. 
Generally speaking, strikes will have to be 
allowed to occur before compulsory arbitra- 
tion is applied. It is hard to see any other 
way of preventing that device from under- 
mining the structure of free, collective 
bargaining and the free enterprise system... 


“Finally, I suggest that the time is at 
hand when legislators might well re-examine 
the legal immunities of trade unions in the 
light of the latter’s greatly increased power 
and pretensions. Unions have legal protec- 
tion against unfair action by employers but 
ithe public has no recourse against irre- 
sponsible action by unions. It should not 
be beyond the wit of man to devise 
legislation which will maintain free collec- 
tive bargaining, protect labour against 
discrimination, and at the same time ensure 
that both management and unions act 
responsibly within the community. Then, 
the need for compulsory arbitration will 
be far less than it is today.” 

The final session of the conference, at 
which the impact of the cost of living on 
wages was discussed, was addressed by L. E. 
Rowebottom, Chief of the Prices Section of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, who 
described the new consumer price index.* 

Stuart Armour, Economic Adviser to the 
President of The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Dipuited; Hamilton Oni. jand yW 27°F. 


*For information concerning the new 
index, see L.G., April, 1952, p. 489. 
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Lougheed, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Toronto, spoke on “Tying Wages to the 
Cost of Living”. 


Presidential Address 


In his annual address to the members, 
President Hugh Crombie, after referring to 
the progress which has taken place since 
the turn of the century, said, “we still have 
our problems.” He discussed inflation, 
productivity, strikes and picketing, tariff, 
taxation, immigration, and other problems 
confronting industry today. 


Strikes and Picketing 


In his reference to strikes and picketing 
the president observed that there appears 
to be considerable uncertainty in the public 
mind as to what constitutes legal picketing 
during a strike. 

“Tn view of a number of recent flagrant 
examples of illegal mass picketing in con- 
nection with strikes, the Association again 
made representations recently to provincial 
authorities pointing out that unless steps 
were taken to enforce the law against mass 
picketing, ‘there was danger that both the 
strikes and the public would get the idea 
that strikers were within their rights in 
besetting the struck premises and prevent- 
ing the entry not merely of factory workers 
but of office and even maintenance staff. 
There was urgent need, it was submitted, to 
impress on strikers and the public that the 
only kind of picketing that was permis- 
sible under the Criminal Code was attending 
at the struck premises for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information. 

“Tt was further argued that if firmness 


-and resolution were shown at the outset of 


strikes, illegal picketing could in most cases 
be ‘nipped in the bud’. To this end, we 
urged that provincial authorities, in impress- 
ing on municipal authorities the need to 
take prompt and firm action, should under- 
take to reimburse them for any expense 
incurred in engaging additional police who 
might be required. It was submitted that 
provincial funds could not be better spent 
than in impressing on strikers and the 
public that the authorities were determined 
to see that the law with respect to picketing 
was enforced.” 


General Manager's Report 


Canadian manufacturers are contributing 
simultaneously to three national programs, 
production for defence, production for 
civilian needs, and the maintenance as far 
as possible of export trade, J. T. Stirrett, 
General Manager, said in his report. These 
programs, involving men, materials and 
money, have to be kept in reasonable 


balance; the resultant problems and diffi- 
culties have increased the responsibilities 
of the members of the committees of the 
Association, he said. They have dealt with 
a great variety of subjects during the year 
the principal ones among them being: 
defence contracts and distribution of scarce 
materials; imports and exports—controls 
and restrictions; taxation; freight rates; 
national building code; revision of fire 
insurance law; immigration; education; and 
civil defence. 

Membership in the association has con- 
tinued to grow, Mr. Stirrett reported. A 
net gain of 112 brought the membership to 
6,748 at the end of the year. 


, 


Officers for 1952-53 


G. K. Sheils, Executive Vice-President, 
N. M. Davis Corporation Limited, Toronto. 
was elected president of the association for 
the year 1952-53, to succeed the retiring 
present, Hugh Crombie. 

Other elected first 
president, G. W. President, 
Sangamo Co., Limited, Toronto; second 
vice-president, J. A. Galder, director and 
secretary, Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada. 
Limited; and treasurer, J. C. 
MacFarlane, vice-president, Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Limited, Toronto. 


officers were: vice- 


Lawrence, 


honorary 





Quebec Federation of Labour 
Holds 15th Annual Convention 


Delegates demand decertification of company-controlled unions and ask 
increase in maximum average earnings under Workmen's Compensation Act 


The Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC), which during the past year 
has undertaken an intensive organization 
drive as well as a vigorous campaign to 
weed out undesirable and_ subversive 
elements, held its 15th annual Convention 
at Hull, Que., June 13-15. 

Nearly 300 delegates, representing 102 
local unions and five Trades and Labour 
Councils, and speaking for some 130,000 
members, attended. Consideration was 
given to nearly 80 resolutions, dealing with 
social as well as labour questions. 

Roger Provost, President of the Federa- 
tion, and Percy R. Bengough, President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
sounded the key-note of the convention 
when, at the outset, they protested against 
company unions and against those sub- 
versive elements which are trying to edge 
their way into labour organizations. 

Stressing the fact that trade unions are 
doing all they can to get rid of the unde- 
sirable elements in their midst, Mr. 
Provost asked the employers to do like- 
wise; he dwelt on the threat presented by 
company unions. 

Mr. Bengough, in addition to drawing 
attention to the menace of undesirable 
elements which are undermining the labour 
movement from within, emphasized the 
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need for preserving those democratic and 
parhamentary institutions which are at the 
basis of any free state and which assure 
the labour movement of its right to collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Resolutions 

An imposing number of resolutions. 
dealing with such widely varied subjects 
as industrial accidents and zoning, pro- 
vincial laws, intolerance and taxes, was 
considered during the three days of the 
convention. 


Among other resolutions, the delegates 
adopted one calling for the formation of 
a political education committee consisting 
of five members. It was made quite clear, 
however, that the purpose of this committee 
would not be to affiliate the labour move- 
ment with any political party but rather 
to facilitate the education of the workers 
in political matters. 


The Federation also asked the Labour 
Relations Board of the province of Quebec 
to decertify all company controlled unions 
in the province and to recognize only bona 
fide labour organizations. The delegates 
also suggested that the maximtm average 
earnings under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act be increased from $3,000 to $4,000 
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and that the rate of compensation for total 
disability be raised to 100 per cent. It is 
now 70 per cent. 

The meeting also approved a resolution 
asking that the arbitration period for a 
collective agreement be reduced from 90 
days to 30 days and that the 14- day period 
following arbitration be reduced to seven 
days. In the field of unemployment insur- 
ance, the delegates requested that the 
weekly payments be increased to $25 for 
unmarried persons and to $35 for married 
workers. 


New Council 

A mark of the considerable expansion of 
the Federation in the province of Quebec 
was the presentation of the charter to the 
Trades and Labour Council of Western 
Quebec. Claude Jodoin, Vice-President of 
the TLC, accompanied by Gordon G. 
Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer, pre- 
sented the charter to Pat O’Farrell, 
President of the New Council. 

The Western Quebec Council has more 
than 5,000 members, distributed among 12 
locals. 


Election of Officers 

Roger Provost, recently appointed 
Director of the United Textile Workers in 
Quebec Province, was re-elected President 
of the Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour by acclamation. 


Other officers elected for 1952-1953 were: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Adrien Villeneuve; 
Vice-Presidents, Edouard Larose and R. M. 
Bennett, Montreal; Harry Bell, Quebec; 
Roger D. LaBrie, Three Rivers; Tom 
Laflamme, Granby; Marcel Charbonneau, 
St. Jérd6me, and Rémi Laniel, Valleyfield. 


Among the speakers heard during the 
15th Convention of the Federation were: 
the Hon. Alexandre Taché, Member for 
Hull and Speaker of the Quebec Legisla- 
tive Assembly; His Honour Mayor Henri 
Gauthier of Hull; Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the TLC; Gordon G. Cushing, 
General Secretary-Treasurer of the TLC; 
Claude Jodoin, Vice-President of the TLC; 
Marcel Francq, member of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board; Jean Miquelon, 
legal adviser to the Federation; and Roger 
Provost, President. 





Manitoba Announces New Minimum Wage Schedule 


The minimum wage rate for adult male 
workers in Manitoba has been raised from 
50 to 60 cents an hour, it was recently 
announced by Hon. C. E. Greenlay, Min- 
ister of Labour for the province. The 
increase is effective July 28. 

The Order in Council establishing the 
new minimum rate also made changes in 
salary scales for females and boys. 

Other principal features of the 
schedule are:— 

1. A minimum wage of 48 cents per hour 
for boys under 18 years. (The previous 
‘minimum was 40 cents.) 

2. A minimum of 55 cents per hour in 
urban areas and 52 cents per hour in rural 
districts for women 18 years and over. 
(Previously there was a weekly minimum 
rate of $19.50 for females in urban areas 
and $18.50 in rural districts, irrespective of 
age.) 

3. A minimum of 48 cents. in urban 
areas and 45 cents in rural districts for 
girls under 18 years. 

Overtime is payable at one-and-a-half 
times the foregoing rates after 44 hours in 
a week for females and after 48 hours for 
males. Overtime is also payable after 
eight hours in a day for females. 

The Act now sets out seven general 
holidays for which employers must pay 


new 
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working employees one-and-a-half times 
the worker’s regular rate. As a result of 
this clause, statutory holiday provisions 
have been removed from minimum wage 
regulation. 

Special provisions to protect women and 
young workers are included in the new 
regulations. Women whose work ends 
between midnight and 6:00 a.m. must be 
provided with transportation home. As 
before, female workers are entitled to a 
10-minute rest period in each work period 
lasting three hours or more. 

No woman, girl or boy shall be Gilowen 
to lift articles of such weight as to impose 
excessive physical strain; they must not 
earry loads weighing more than 25 pounds. 

Continuing the provision of training 
periods, the regulations maintain the six 
months’ maximum for training at proba- 
tionary rates. However, an employer and 
a union representing his employees may 
apply for an extension of the training 
period where workers are paid on a piece- 
work basis. 

Before probationary rates are paid, 
permits must be obtained. Separate pay- 
rolls of trainees must be maintained. In 
no event may the proportion of trainees 
exceed 25 per cent of the female operating 
employees. 





Plan Now to Prevent Unemployment 


When Arms Needs Slacken--Morse 


ILO Director-General in annual report calls on governments to take 


seven measures to prevent future economic crisis, advises countries 


to avoid inflation and overshadowing of socially-urgent objectives 


Member nations of the International 
Labour Organization have been warned to 
begin making plans to prevent unemploy- 
ment when present rearmament orders 
start to slacken off. 

Director-General David A. Morse in his 
annual report recalled that he had _ pre- 
dicted sharp price increases a year ago but 
said that in many countries prices have 
risen even more rapidly than during the 
war and immediate post-war periods. He 
said :— 

“In many countries today, the economic 
situation is dominated by the fact that 
they are trying to do more than their 
resources will permit. Rearmament, 
economic development and the mainten- 
ance and raising of living standards are 
competing for scarce supplies of labour, 
materials and equipment. 

“The result, too often, is harmful price 
rises and a tendency for these different 
objectives to get in each other’s way.” 

At the same time there has been “a 
fairly widespread recession in consumers’ 
demand,” resulting in unemployment in 
consumers’ goods industries at a time when 
there was an acute labour shortage in heavy 
industries. He said the following “energetic 
measures” were needed to change the 
picture :— 


1. Increased mobility of labour. 

2. Pressing on with economic develop- 
ment plans. 

3. Maintaining adequate levels of effec- 
tive demand. 

4. Temporary or permanent migration 
where needed. 

5. Increased productivity. 

6. Placing of orders in countries with 
unemployed resources. 

7. Provision of materials, capital equip- 
ment and technical assistance to 
underemployed countries. 


“Finally, countries should seek to adjust 
their total demands for rearmament, 
economic development and improved living 
standards so as to avoid both inflation and 
the overshadowing of socially urgent objec- 
tives by others which are less urgent,” Mr. 
Morse continued. 


“Tt is not too early to urge that serious 
and responsible thought be devoted over 
the next two years to ensuring that when 
expenditure on rearmament is reduced, the 
result will be, not a cruel return of mass 
unemployment, but an expansion of 
economic development and a raising of 
living standards.” 

Mr. Morse said that it is only too 
possible that nations, preoccupied with 
external threats to their security, may 
neglect the need to maintain social progress. 
Actually, “it is just when resources have to 
be diverted to meet other demands that it 
is most important that what is available for 
consumption should be fairly distributed. 


“Tf we sit back and wait till the pressure 
on resources slackens we shall never break 
the vicious circle where poor social condi- 
tions give rise to unrest, and unrest makes 
it difficult to improve social conditions. 


‘Depression, war and the international 
struggle for the souls and minds of men 
have finally made people realize that 
nations are closely interdependent and, 
above all, that underdeveloped countries 
must be helped to improve their lot.” 


Mr. Morse said that the ILO had greatly 
expanded its technical assistance work, 
which acted as a catalyst to national effort. 

“Tt is in the pursuit of this task that the 
Organization today has manpower field 
offices in Asia, in Latin America and in 
the Near and Middle East; that it is setting 
up a field office for co-operation in Asia; 
that at the time of writing it has 60 experts 
of ten nationalities in some 24 countries, 
working on a wide range of subjects within 
the responsibility of the ILO; that it has 
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17 Fellows at present being trained in four 
different countries; that it has recently held 
seminars in social security, in labour 
statistics and labour inspection in Istanbul, 
Tima, New Delhi and Calcutta; and that 
it is promoting the establishment of a 
Joint Field Mission on Indigenous Popula- 
tions in the Andean Highlands.” 

Mighhghting some of the achievements 
and the difficulties of ILO technical assist- 
ance, he said :— 

“In the final analysis it is upon the will 
and determination of governments and 
peoples that the effectiveness of technical 
assistance must depend.” 

Mr. Morse said the swing of international 
trade in favour of the underdeveloped 


countries as a result of high raw material 
prices was likely to continue for some time 
to come. “After the first months of 1951 
raw materal prices dropped while the prices 
of manufactured goods continued to rise,” 
he said. “Terms of trade remain, however, 
much more favourable to primary produc- 
ing countries than they were in the first 
part of 1950. 


“There are reasons for thinking that this 
state of affairs may well persist, for it is 
clear that the world’s capacity for indus- 
trial production has increased and_ is 
increasing faster than its production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials.” 





Government, Industry 
Train Workers in U.K. 


Apprenticeship, which traditionally has 
met the needs of industry for skilled 
workers, is being supplemented and 
expanded in the United Ikingdom in order 
to meet the demands of a changing 
economy for an increased number of 
technical skills and crafts. Both the 
Government and industry are engaged in 
programs designed to provide more trained 
workers. 

Within industry itself, the iron and steel 
establishments are conducting training 
schemes which are designed to prepare the 
unskilled and semi-skilled worker for fully- 
skilled employment. The Iron and Steel 
lederation began the program in 1948 for 
young operatives, craft and_ technical 
apprentices, foremen and managers. Under 
this program more than £750,000 has been 
spent annually and nearly 300 training 
officers are employed. 

In order to’ facilitate the extension of 
traming, a central recruitment and training 
council was established, with area com- 
mittees being set up in the major produc- 
tion centres of the country. In this way 
a program of systematic training was 
developed to ensure a supply of. skilled 
labour. At the same‘time young workers 
were shown the advantages of being trained 
for specific skilled occupations in place of 
picking up the elements of their craft in 
a haphazard manner. 

Under the direction of the Government. 
training centres, rehabilitation units and 
specialized factories have been developed 
to train, rehabilitate and 
The Government 


re-employ 


workers. schemes are 
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more concerned with the instruction of 
disabled workers who can be trained for 
skilled employment, with the training of 
discharged servicemen and with the reha- 
bilitation of workers who have been 
unemployed for long periods. 





Productivity in U.K. 
Shows Steady Gains 


Productivity in the United Kingdom has 
risen steadily throughout the post-war 
years. Recent estimates show that 
between 1946 and 1950 real product per 
head in the economy as a whole has in- 
creased at the rate of 2-9 per cent per 
year. In 1946, it was already about five 
per cent higher than in. 1938. 


In industry alone, even greater progress 
has been made. Industrial output per 
head in 1946 was about three per cent 
below the 1935-38 average but by 1951 it 
exceeded this pre-war level by about 20 
per cent. Between 1946 and 1951, indus- 
trial output increased by 44 per cent, while 
employment rose by only about 17 per cent. 
In productivity, the annual rate of increase 
between 1946 and 1950 was around five per 
cent, but in 1951 it fell to one per cent. 


An estimate of changes in output per 
head in the different industrial groups 
shows that metal industries are well above 
the pre-war level. In the textile group, 
cotton and rayon weaving and wool tex- 
tiles are above it but cotton doubling is 
below. In building materials, the cement 
industry is well above the pre-war level; 
the brick industry just exceeds it. Tobacco, 
paper, gas and electricity also show sub- 
stantial increases. In coal-mining, output 
per head is still below the pre-war level 
but output per manshift is above it. 


Teamwork in Industry 


The Board of Directors of McKellar 
General Hospital in Fort Wilham have 
found that the LMPC there has been a 
significant factor in improving the care of 
patients in the five years it has been 
operating. Reporting to the Board of 
Directors, the committee chairman said, 
“out of the discussions of this committee 
have come suggestions regarding the oper- 
ation of the hospital which have had a 
definite bearing on patient care.” 

Among the LMPC_ recommendations 
approved by the Board have been: the 
jostallation of stainless steel sinks in ward 
kitchens; additional space for the dietitian’s 
office; improvements to the fire alarm 
systems; provision for storing medical 
records; and an improved laundry service. 

Other recommendations have led to 
improved working conditions for the staff. 
In this category are included a pension 
plan, medical insurance, an improved 
method of paying salaries, and alterations 
to staff rest rooms. 

All hospital departments are represented 
on the committee, which is authorized by 
two Hospital By-Laws. Local 268, Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International Union 
(AFL-TLC), is bargaining agent for 
employees at the hospital. 

In an address delivered at the 5th 
Conference of the American Member States 
of the ILO in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, A. E. 
Hemming, Canadian Workers’ Delegate, 
spoke of the progress made in Canada in 
the field of Jabour-management co-opera- 
tion. 


Mr. Hemming, who is Executive Secretary . 


of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, described the work 
done by the Service in promoting labour- 
management co-operation in Canada. 

He said: “I must at this time pay tribute 
to the Canadian Government for the 
leadership they have given in helping to 
set up more than 800 labour-management 
committees throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada. These committees do 
not interfere with the trade unions, nor 
do they deal with any matters which 
rightly come under the provisions OL ae 
collective labour agreement. They do, 
however, lead to greater co-operation 
between labour and management in the 
plant, dealing with such problems as 
simplification of production methods, 
wastage of materials, accident hazards, fire 
protection and the general welfare of those 
whom they represent.” 


The LMPC at Parmenter & Bulloch Ltd. 
in Gananoque, Ont., is responsible for 
reviewing all suggestions submitted under 
the company’s suggestion plan. By this 
scheme, every suggestion submitted is read 
and initialled by each member of the 
committee, then sent to the Standards 
Department for evaluation. Final disposi- 
tion is made at the next meeting following 
the report of this department. 


During 1951 a total of 140 employee 
suggestions and projects submitted as a 
result of the Supervisory Group Conference 
was reviewed. Of this total, 67 (48%) were 
accepted and cash awards of $420 paid out. 

Local 3222, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), is the bargaining 
agent at Parmenter & Bulloch. 

** * * 

“A closer appreciation of the effects of 
co-ordination and co-operation between 
management and the co-worker” is attrib- 
uted by the management to the LMPC 
at Wonder Bakeries in Toronto. Manage- 
ment representatives also’ feel that the 
committee is “cementing and developing 
the virtue of goodwill and _ confidence 
between employer and co-worker re 

This LMPC has several achievements to 
its credit. One of its most successful efforts 
has been to foster a considerable improve- 
ment in plant housekeeping and _ safety. 
Through the work of the Safety and Good 
Housekeeping sub-committee, a system of 
regular weekly plant inspections has helped 
to increase housekeeping efficiency and 
improve safety measures. The committee 
has created a character known as “Dumbo”, 
a white elephant, to be the symbol of a 
lost-time accident. Whenever “Dumbo” 
appears in a department it means there 
has been an accident. The employees have 
become very safety conscious because no 
one wants “Dumbo” around. 

Labour representatives on the Wonder 
Bakeries’ LMPC are also enthusiastic over 
the work of the committee. The par- 
ticipating union is Local 461, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Union (CIO- 
COly: 
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Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (MPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during May. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
agents and rejected three applications for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received 18 applications for certification. 
One application for certification, which was 
withdrawn in April, is also reported below. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of marine 
engineers below the rank of chief engineer 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto 
(L.G., June, 1952, p. 753). 

2. Machinists, Fitters and Helpers, Local 
No. 3, on behalf of a unit of machinists 
and fitters employed by Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service (L.G., June, 1952, p. 753). 

3. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 1163, 
on behalf of a unit of painters employed 
by Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


(B.C. Coast Steamship Service) (L.G., 
June, 1952, p. 753). 
4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of freight checkers, 
freight truckers and coopers employed by 
the Canadian National Railways on the 
waterfront at Saint John, NB. (L.G., June, 
OGD Dds 

5. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
(Repairs) Limited, Calgary (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 754). 

6. Canadian Wire Services Local DA 
American Newspaper Guild, on behalf of 
a unit of editorial employees employed by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
its National and International News Ser- 
vice (L.G., May, 1952, p. 589). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 230, applicant, and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), respondent (L.G., 
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Labour Relations Board 


June, 1952, p. 753). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it did not have 
the support of a majority of the employees 
classified as electricians. 


2. International Chemical Workers’ 
Union (AFL-TLC), applicant, and Polymer 
Corporation Limited (Co-Polymer Area), 
Sarnia, Ontario, ‘respondent (L.G., May, 
1952, p. 589). The application which 
affected some 234 employees of the com- 
pany, was rejected for the reason that the 
unit of employees affected was not con- 
sidered by the Board to be appropriate 
for collective bargaining. 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, applicant, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent (L.G., April, 1952, p. 438). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it did not have the support of a majority 
of the employees in the unit considered by 
the Board to be appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels operated by the British Columbia 
Steamship Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the m/v “Dinamac” operated by 
Messrs. R. McLeese and Angus McKee, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. 6 
Currie). 


3. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of electrical 
workers employed by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Chalk River Project, 
Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of | 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


4. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 989, on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers, truck drivers and garage 
.mechanics employed by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Chalk River Project, 
Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 

5. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local No. 560, on behalf of a unit 
of plumbers, steamfitters, sheet metal 
workers, and welders employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River 
Project, Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins). 

6. Atomic Research Workers Union, No. 
24291, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River Project, Chalk River, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: H. Perkins). 


7. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 920, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River Project, Chalk River, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. Perkins). 


8. International Association of Machinists, 
Chalk River NRC Lodge No. 1522, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River 
Project, Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins). 


9. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 2466, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River Project, 
Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 


10. Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion, Marine Department, Local No. 4, on 
behalf of radio officers employed aboard 
vessels operated by Union Steamships 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 


Te ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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. The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in. Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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11. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 511, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

12. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 511, on behalt of. ae unit 
of employees of The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co. Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta. (Investi- 
eating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

13. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 510, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Lake of the Woods 
Milling Company Limited, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

14. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by The Packers 
Steamship Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

15. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, United Grain 
Elevator Workers Local Union No. 536, on 
behalf of a unit of elevator employees of 
Midland Pacific Terminal Limited, Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer; G. R. Currie). 


16. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways employed in 
the offices of the General Freight Claim 
Agent and District Freight Claim Agent,’ 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

17. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Canadian National Railways 
employed in the unloading of ore at Port 
Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. 8. 
Gunn). 

18. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
aboard the m/y “Abegweit”, operated by 
the Canadian National Railways on its 
Cape Tormentine, N.B.-Port Borden, PEL., 


Ferry Service (Investigating Officer: H. R. 

Pettigrove). 

Application for Certification Withdrawn 
International Chemical Workers’ Union, 

applicant, and Polymer Corporation 

Limited, Sarnia, respondent (L.G., May, 


1952, p. 589). The Board allowed the with- 
drawal of the application, which affected 
some 1,350 employees of the Corporation, 
on the request of the appheant. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During May, the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with matters 
in dispute between the following parties :— 

1. British Columbia Telephone Company 
Limited and the Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. McCabe Grain Company 
(Seed Cleaning Plant, St. Boniface, Man.) 
and Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

3. National Harbours Board and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, affecting 
employees of the Board at Halifax, N.S! 
(Conciliation Officer: John R. Kinley). 

4. National Harbours Board and National 


Limited 


Harbours Board Employees’ Association, 
affecting employees of the Board at 
Prescott, Ont. (Conciliation Officer: H. 
Perkins). 
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5. Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers Indus 
trial Union of Canada, Local’ No. 2 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. Railway Association of Canada and 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, affecting extra gang labourers 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlements Effected by Conciliation Officers 

During May Conciliation Officers reported 
settlements in the following disputes :— 

1. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, affecting longshoremen employed in 
the port of Montreal (L.G., June, 1952, 
Teel DO), 

2. British Columbia 
Vancouver, and 
Alhed Workers’ 
a Vie a 


Packers Limited, 
United Fishermen and 
Union (L.G., June, 1952, 


3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (L.G., June, 1952, p. 755). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During May, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
affecting conductors, baggagemen, trainmen, 
vardmen, and switchtenders, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions; similar classifications of 
employees on the Eastern Region; and 
yardmasters on all lines (L.G., June, 1952, 
p. 755). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. | 

2. Canadian National Railways and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, affect- 
ing yardmasters and assistant vardmasters 
on all lines in Canada except former 
Government Railways south of St. Lawrence 
River; conductors, baggagemen, brakemen 
and yardmen, Atlantic and Central 
Regions; baggagemen, flagmen and brake- 
men, Western Region; yardmen, Western 
Region; freight handlers handling LCL 
freight on passenger trains. The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 

3. Railway Association of Canada and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, affecting extra gang labourers 
(see above). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 

4. Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 590). The Board had 
not been fully constituted at the end of 
the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in April to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association, representing 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., June, 1952, p. 756) was fully con- 
stituted in May with the appointment of 
His’ Honour Judge A. H) *Doewler,: ‘Port 
Arthur, as Chairman. Judge Dowler was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Frank Evans, Q.C., Winnipeg, 
and Ernest Ingles, London, Ont., who had 
previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the Association and the Brother- 
hood respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During May the Minister’ received 
reports from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with matters 
in dispute between the following parties :— 

1. Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (L.G., May, 1952, p. 591). The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 

2. Five elevator 
Vancouver, including 
Pool, Pacific Elevators 
Grain Company Limited, United Grain 
Growers Limited, and Kerr Gifford and 
Company, Inc., and Local 333, Interna- 
tional *Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (L.G., 1952, p. 756). The text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


located in 
Wheat 


companies 
the Alberta 
Limited, Searle 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited 


and 


Local 13173, District 50, United Mine Workers of America 


De. 
The Hon. Minton Fow.er Grece, V.C., 
Minister of Labour. 


Hon. Sir: 


As Chairman of the Conciliation Board 
I beg to report as follows:— 
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Meetings of the Board were duly con- 
vened at the City of Toronto and repre- 
sentations on behalf of both employer and 


employees have been fully heard and 
considered. 
There has heretofore been in effect a 


written collective bargaining agreement 
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On May 17, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dis- 
pute between Local 13173, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited, Port Hope, Ontario (LG., | 
May, 1952, p. 591). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge W. F. Schwenger, 
Hamilton, Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
J. P. Pratt, Q.C., and Herbert Orliffe, 
both of Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 




















between the parties, which expired on the 
31st January 1952. The parties have been 
unable to agree on.a renewal of this agree- 
ment and after negotiations between them 
and subsequently with the assistance of 
your conciliation officer, were still apart on 
six items, these being as follows: 


1. Wages 

. Off-shift Differential Premiums 
Increase for Hazard Pay 

Rates for Maintenance Employees 
Probationary Period of Employment 
Union Security. 


Dm Of W LO 


I deal with these matters in the above 
order. 


Wages 


The parties were unable to agree on 
wages, the representatives of the bargain- 
ing agent maintaining that there should be 
an increase of twenty cents (20¢) an hour. 
Representations were made with regard to 
the rates of pay in other industries and 
to the increased cost-of-living index since 
the last agreement. Your Board has con- 
sidered all representations made and as a 
result, I am pleased to report that I 
would recommend that the wages paid to 
employees should be increased ten cents 
(10¢) an hour. In arriving at this recom- 
mendation, I have not overlooked the fact 
that the employer has voluntarily estab- 
lished an increase of ten cents (10¢) an 
hour during the term of the expired 
agreement, possibly in recognition of the 
‘fact that the cost-of-living index is 
increased. The increase indicated is in 
_ addition to the above voluntary increase. 
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Off-shifl. Differential Premiums 

On behalf of the employees it was sub- 
mitted that there should be an increase 
in the present off-shift differential premium 
pay. After hearing all representations I 
am of the opinion and would report that 
present circumstances would indicate that 
the rate of off-shift differential premium as 
heretofore in force would appear to be fair 
and I do not recommend any change. 


Hazard Pay 

It was argued on behalf of certain of the 
employees who were engaged in laboratory 
work that the nature of their employment 
was such that there was considerable 
hazard. It would appear however, that 
there are no facts from which a conclusion 
of undue hazard in the employment of 
these technicians can be drayvn. There is 
nothing in the situation with regard to 
workmen’s compensation which would so 
indicate, nor is there any record of any 
of the employees having suffered from their 
work as the result of any unusual inherent 
danger therein. I would therefore recom- 
mend that there be established no hazard 
premium. 


Rates for Maintenance Employees 

It would appear that with the increase 
of ten cents (10¢) an hour recommended 
under the above heading of Wages, that 
those employees coming within this item 
would be paid a rate comparable with that 
paid in comparable industries. I would 
point out that comparison should be made 
with other industries and not with build- 
ing trades where working conditions are 
different and the security of employment 
more hazardous. A comparison with other 
industries causes me to recommend that 
there be no extra increase for the main- 
tenance group. 


Probationary Period 

Under the agreement heretofore in effect, 
a probationary period was agreed to and 
established of three months (see clause 14 
of the expired agreement) and a slightly 
reduced rate of pay is stipulated for this 
period. The employees request that the 
probationary period be entirely abolished, 
and on behalf of the employer it. was 
pointed out that the very nature of the 
industry required a close check of all new 
employees. On behalf of the employer it 
was also insisted that the three month 
probationary period remain and as a matter 
of compromise, the rate of wages during 
this period be not differentiated. I would 
recommend that the parties adopt this 
basis as a settlement of this point. 


Union Security 

Up to the present time there has been in 
existence between the company and its 
employees, a system of voluntary check-off 
and there is nothing advanced to indicate 
that there is any particular dissatisfaction 
in its operation. There are four employees 
only, who are not members of the union, 
out of a total employment of approxi- 
mately 147 persons. The employer is quite 
agreeable to maintaining the present 
system of voluntary check-off, but is 
opposed to a closed shop because of the 
circumstances peculiar to these four 
employees. I would recommend that the 
parties agree to an extension of the appli- 
cation of the existing voluntary check-off 
system. | 

I would recommend that the increase of 
ten cents an hour for wages recommended 
above, should be retroactive to the Ist 
February, 1952, in view of the fact that 
the intervening time has been consumed 
by conciliation. 


The abolition of the probationary differ- 
ential should be adopted as of the date of 
this report, and I think it is desirable, and 
I would so recommend, that the parties 
agree to adopt the terms of the new 
agreement incorporating the above recom- 
mendations for a period of one year from 
its execution. 

I wish to conclude my report by referring 
to the true spirit of collective bargaining 
shown by all persons appearing before the 
Board. All arguments were presented 
without suggestion of any feeling other 
than that of sincerity of purpose and a 
sincere desire to find an understanding for 
mutual agreement. 

All of which is humbly reported this 
12th day of May, A.D. 1952. 


(Sgd.) W. F. ScHwENGER, 
Chairman. 
IT concur this 15th day of May, 1952. 
(Sgd.) Herpert ORLIFFE, 
Member. 
(sda) Jake RAPT 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Pacific Elevators Ltd., Searle Grain Co. Ltd., 
United Grain Growers Ltd., Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. 


and 


Local 333, International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and of 
a dispute between: 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Pacific Elevators Ltd., 
Searle Grain Co. Ltd., United Grain 
Growers Ltd., and Kerr.Gifford & Co., 
Inc. 

and 

Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America. 

To: 

The Hon. the Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


We, Sherwood Lett, Chairman, T. E. H. 
Ellis and James Bury, Members, all of the 
City of Vancouver, Province of British 
Columbia, appointed as a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation herein to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties hereto on the matters upon 
which they have not agreed, duly appointed 
by the Minister of Labour by instruments, 


On May 5, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dis- 
pute between Local No. 333, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and _ Distillery 
Workers of Ameriea, and Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Pacific Elevators Ltd., Searle Grain 
Co. Ltd., United Grain Growers Lid., 
and Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., all of 
Vancouver (L.G., April, 1952, p. 439). 


The Board was composed of Sherwood 


Lett, Q.C., of Vancouver, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, T. E. H. Ellis and 
James Bury, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- | 
inations of the companies and Union, 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 
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dated the 27th day of February, 1952 and 
the 29th day of March, 1952, beg to report 
herewith the results of our findings and 
recommendations as follows:— 

1. The Board held six meetings between 
the 8rd day of April, 1952 and the 30th day 
of April, 1952. 

2. Hearings were conducted with repre- 
sentatives of all the parties present or 
represented by Counsel, and a number of 
meetings of the Board have been held 
subsequent to the said Hearings. 

3. On the 9th day of April, 1952, the 
parties agreed to an extension of time 
until the 30th day of April, 1952. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
(The numbering below follows — the 
numbers of the list of “Outstanding Issues” 
attached to the letter from G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer, to the Director of 
Industrial Relations, dated the 22nd day of 
February, 1952.) 
1. Job Classification and Standardization 
of Wages. 
See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 

2. 40-Hour Week. 

See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 

3. Pension Scheme, Group Life Accident 
Medical and Health Plan—50-50 Contrib- 
utory Basis. 

The Board is not prepared to approve of 
the Social Security provisions suggested by 
the Bargaining Agent in Article IX of the 
proposed Agreement (Exhibit No. 2) but 
recommends that those Companies which 
have no pension scheme in existence at 
this time should study the possibility of 
inaugurating a pension plan for employees 
on a contributory basis. 

4. 10 cent Differential for Night Work. 

The Board recommends that employees 
working on second and third shifts shall 
receive a premium of 5 cents per hour. 


5. Across the Board Increase. 
See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 

6. Escalator Clause. 

That the Agreement include an Escalator 
Clause to provide that in addition to the 
basic rates specified in the Agreement a 
cost-of-living bonus shall be paid to all 
employees based on One Cent (1c.) per hour 
for each one point three (1:3) rise in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index after the first day of February, 1952. 
Such addition to be reviewed and revised 
upward and downward according to the 
nearest even point of the index every three 
months, provided that any downward revi- 
sion shall not go below the basic rates. 
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7. Statutory Holidays. 

The Board recommends that the Agree- 
ment provide for six Statutory Holidays 
with pay for all employees, and that the six 
Statutory Holidays shall be New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Labour Day, Christmas 
Day, Domimion Day and Thanksgiving 
Day. Employees to be paid for the afore- 
mentioned Statutory Holidays at the 
regular rates, and for all work performed 
on the said Statutory Holidays double time 
shall be paid except to relief watchmen. 


8. Sundays. 

The Board recommends that for all work 
performed on Sundays, time and a_ half 
shall be paid, except to relief watchmen. 


9. Vacations with Pay. 

The Board recommends that the Agree- 
ment provide for vacations with pay as 
follows :— 

After one year’s employment—2 weeks. 

After fifteen years’ employment—3 weeks. 


10. Rotation of Shifts. 

The Board is not prepared to make any 
recommendation on this point and is not 
prepared to approve of the job rotation 
provision in Article IV Section 9 of the 
proposed Agreement (Exhibit No. 2). 


11. Tome Limit on Replacing Monthly 
Men. 
See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 


12. Probationary Period. 

The Board recommends that for the first 
thirty (30) days of employment all hourly 
rated employees (other than watchmen) 
shall receive ten cents per hour less than 
the wage scale provided in their respective 
classification. 


13. Pay-days. 
The matter of pay-days was agreed upon 
by the parties. 


14. Rotation Scheme of Vacations. 

The parties agreed to leave this: matter 
out of the Agreement upon the understand- 
ing that it would be worked out by the 
employers and employees in each plant. 


15. Supper Money or Pay for W ating 
Time when required to work Overtime. 

The parties agreed to leave this matter 
to be worked out by the employers and 
employees in each plant. 


16. Premwwm Pay for Shovellers, Loaders 
and Door Openers. 

The Board recommends that the premium 
pay of ten cents per hour for shovellers, 
loaders and door openers be not included, 
but see Minority Report attached. 


17. Union Security. 


See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 


18. Retroaclivity. 
See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 


EXHIBITS 


Attached to the original of this Report 
are the Exhibits filed by the representatives 
as follows:— 


Exhibit No. 1— 

Copy of Agreement, dated the first day 
of December, 1950, between Alberta Wheat 
Pool and The United Grain Elevator 
Workers Union Local 333—International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drinks and Distillery Workers of 
America, filed by the Union. 


Exhibit No. 2— 

Multigraphed copy of form of agreement 
proposed by the Union, to which is attached 
five appendices being the classifications and 
wage rates proposed for each of the Grain 
Companies, filed by the Union. 


Exhibit No. 3— 
The Union’s submission to the Concilia- 


tion Board, filed by the Union (E. C. Sims). 


Exhibit No. 4— 

Brief presented by the employers, filed 
by the employers (R. H. Tupper, Esq., Q.C. 
and Craig Munro, Esq.). 


Exhibit No. 5— 

Copy of Agreement, dated first of 
January, 1952, between Buckerfield’s Limited 
and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, CIO-CCL, Local 445, filed by the 
employers (R. H. Tupper, Esq., Q.C.). 


(Sgd.) SHErwoop Lert, 

Chairman. 
(Sod.) T. E. H. Euuis. 
(Sgd.) J. Bury. 


REPORT OF MAJORITY 


A majority of the Board, namely, the 
Chairman and T. E. H. Ellis, recommend 
as follows:— 


1. Job Classification and Standardization 
of Wages. 

That the job classifications for the respec- 
tive companies as set forth in the appen- 
dices (marked Appendix A) to the proposed 
Agreement (Exhibit No. 2) be referred back 
to the parties for further consideration and 
that in the event of the respective parties 
being unable to agree upon appropriate 
classifications applicable to the operating 
conditions of the individual employer 
parties, then that the matter be referred 
to the Board for further consideration.’ 


2.40 Hour Week. 

That the standard work week shall con- 
tinue to consist of 44 hours and not 40 
hours as requested by the Bargaining Agent. 


5. Across the Board Increase. 

That an increase be made in the wages 
of the hourly rated employees (except 
watchmen) for a 44 hour week, to establish 
a base rate of $1.45 per hour and that a 
corresponding percentage increase be given 
to monthly employees and watchmen. 

17. Union Security. 

That in all Agreements other than the 
Agreement with the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
provision be made that every employee 
who is now or hereafter becomes a member 
of the Union, shall maintain his member- 
ship in the Union as a condition of his 
employment; and that in the case of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool the Agreement contain 
the same clause (Article II, Section 1, 
Exhibit No. 1) as contained in its existing 
Agreement. 

18. Retroactivily. 

That the new Collective Agreements to 
be arrived at shall be retroactive to the 
15th day of February, 1952, except as to 
the provisions of the Escalator Clause 
which shall be as set forth in Item No. 6 
above. 


11. Time Limit on Replacing Monthly 
Men. 

The majority of the Board, namely, the 
Chairman and T. E. H. Ellis, 1s not pre- 
pared to recommend that monthly men 
should be replaced within thirty (30) days 
as requested by the Bargaining Agent. 

Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 30th day of April, 1952, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) SHERwoop Lert, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) T. EB. H. Ets. 


MINORITY REPORT OF JAMES BURY 


To: the Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Job Classification and Standardization 
of Wages 

There was no evidence submitted to the 
Board at the Hearings that the classifica- 
tions as outlined in the Appendices 
(marked Appendix “A”) to the proposed 
Agreement, Exhibit No. 2, were in disagree- 
ment between the Company and the Union. 
The principle of classifications has been 
established in the Alberta Wheat Pool 
Agreement, and there was no suggestion 
that such classifications were a hardship 
for the company. To me, classifications 
are in the interests of all concerned. 
Monthly salaries for a certain number of 
men, which are now in effect, should be 
maintained. This also ties in with Recom- 
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mendation No. 11 (Time Limit on Replac- 
ing Monthly Men). I feel very strongly 
on this point and recommend that if a 
job classification is vacated, then within 
30 days such classification be filled, with a 
rate comparable to that of the former 
holder of the job. Without this principle 
firmly established the company can change 
during the life of the Agreement the wage 
rates for the employees concerned, causing 
endless friction and room for grievances. 
I am quite prepared to recommend that 
standardization of rates for classifications, 
to give some degree of uniformity between 
these plants, be worked out during the life 
of the Agreement, and that if disagreement 
develops, then the matter be referred to 
the present Board for further consideration. 


2. Forty Hour Week 


In my opinion there was not sufficient 
evidence produced before the Board to 
substantiate the claim of my colleagues on 
the Board that a 40 Hour Week is imprac- 
ticable. The 40 Hour Week has become 
standard in Canada, established on a 
national basis in a very difficult industry, 
railroading. I feel the suggestion of the 
union of a 40 Hour Week not confined to 
a strict Monday to Friday principle is a 
fair and reasonable offer, and will not 
create the hardship envisaged in the minds 
of the other two members of the Board. 
British Columbia is a province where the 
40 Hour Week has been established for 
the last five years amongst organized 
workers, and to a large extent among the 
unorganized as well. It is a step backward, 
in my opinion, for this Board to recom- 
mend anything less than the 40 Hour Week. 


3. Wages 


The majority recommendation of the 
Board in this connection is 15 cents an 
hour increase, based on the 44 Hour Week. 
The first proposal is to reduce the hours 
from 44 to 40, and then develop a wage 
increase that will be acceptable to the 
employees. The union have asked for a 
$1.73 an hour basic. I feel that at least 
$1.60 an hour for a 40 Hour Week should 
be given. The present take-home pay of 
these employees is $57.20 per week for 44 
Hours. The suggestion that I make would 
only make the take-home pay of these 
employees up to $64 a week, not an undue 
increase in my opinion. I also recommend 
that a corresponding percentage increase 
be given to the monthly paid employees 
and to the watchmen. I also feel that 
some consideration in the form of dust 
premium be given to those employees who 
are engaged as_ shovellers, loaders, and 
door-openers. 
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4. Escalator Clause 


I agree with the principle of an escalator 
clause as agreed to by the other two 
members of the Board, but feel that it 
should be based on 1 cent rise for each 
1 point rise in the Cost of Living. 


5. Union Security 


The present form of union security in 
the Alberta Wheat Pool Agreement is 
“That every employee who is now, or here- 
after becomes, a member of the union, 
shall maintain his membership in the union 
as a condition of employment, and every 
new employee whose employment com- 
mences hereafter shall within 30 days after 
commencement of employment apply for 
and maintain membership in the union as 
a condition of his employment, provided 
that the union shall not without good cause 
refuse membership to any applicant for 
employment.” During the discussion with 
representatives of the company and the 
union, there was no suggestion that this 
form of union security created a hardship 
with the Alberta Wheat Pool. I therefore 
recommend this type of union security be 
incorporated in Agreements covering all 
companies involved. There was some years 
ago some logic to the argument that new 
contracts have a lesser form of union 
security than suggested, but in British 
Columbia at the present time this main- 
tenance of membership with a 30 day trial 
period is quite common in union contracts. 


6. Retroactivity 


On the question of retro-active pay, I 
recommend that pay increases to the 
employees involved be made retroactive to 
the Ist of December, 1951. The Brief 
submitted by the employer representative 
(page 3) established the principle of 
retro-active pay for the Agreement signed 
last year. I feel that this practice should 
be continued. | 

In conclusion, I would like to state that 
a Master Agreement in this industry for 
British Columbia is a good thing for all 
concerned, and a very forward step in 
Collective Bargaining. 

There are some conditions of work and 
privileges that the companies have granted 
to their employees, not specifically men- 
tioned but coming under the terms of this 
Agreement. I suggest in the interests of 
harmony and good-will that these condi- 
tions be continued. 

With the exceptions outlined above, I 
agree on the other clauses with the other 
two members of the Board. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) James Bury, 
Board Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


Decisions in four cases heard by the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 at Montreal on March 11 have been 
released. One dispute concerned the 
method of performing track patrol duties; 
one, the assignment of crews to mixed 
trains; one, the application of rules; and 
one, a crew’s claim for an extra day. 


The four cases are summarized below. 


Case No. 612.—Dispute between the 
Railway Association and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees con- 
cernng the method of performing track 
patrol dulies. 


The joint statement of facts pointed out 
that with the inauguration of the five-day, 
forty-hour week, the railways relieved 
section foremen and long track patrol 
foremen of the work of patrolling track 
except as specifically instructed. 


The employees contended that beginning 
June 1, 1951, the railways discontinued the 
practice of regularly assigning maintenance 
of way employees, who were covered by a 
wage agreement, to perform track patrol 
duties. The wage agreement, together with 
a memorandum of agreement dated May 
10, 1949, provided for agreed-to rates of 
pay applicable to section gangs and long 


track patrol foremen who, prior to June 1, ° 


1951, had patrolled tracks as part of their 
duties. To handle the work previously 
carried out by these employees, the rail- 
ways established additional roadmasters’ 
positions and in some territories appointed 
extra assistant roadmasters. 


The Brotherhood referred to Section 1 
of the agreement, which stated :— 


By Maintenance of Way Employees is 
meant employees working in the Track 
and Bridge and Building Departments, for 
whom rates of pay are provided in this 
schedule, who have been in the service 
for three months within the preceding 
twenty-four months, or who can show 
evidence of six months’ experience in 
similar work on any railway mentioned 
in the preamble of this agreement. 
Labourers in extra gangs, unless those 
engaged practically all year round, shall 
not be considered as coming under this 
schedule. 


Arguing that if the railways are per- 
mitted to remove this class from the scope 
of the agreement, they could likewise 
remove other types of work, the Brother- 
hood contended this would “operate to 
destroy the collective bargaining agreement 
for all practical purposes. 


“A change in the method of performing 
work cannot be construed to be a valid 
reason for permitting its transfer to those 
not covered by the collective bargaining 
agreement,” the Brotherhood asserted. 

In their contention the employees then 
quoted from the seniority clauses in the 
wage agreement; from a section dealing 
with long track patrol foremen in the 
memorandum of agreement of May 10, 
1946; and from the rules covering section 
foremen and track walkers contained in 
the CNR Maintenance of Way Manual of 
Rules and in the CPR Maintenance of Way 
Rules Manual. 

The seniority clauses, the Brotherhood 
pointed out, provide for the classifica- - 
tion of employees in the Maintenance of 
Way Department and for the establish- 
ment and recognition of seniority in the 
assignment of work within the Department. 
“Obviously,” the employees asserted, “that 
seniority must attach to certain work, 
otherwise these provisions of the agreement 
would be meaningless.” 

This principle had been previously 
recognized in negotiations, it was held, as 
shown by the memorandum of agreement 
quoted. 

The rules in the manuals show, the 
Brotherhood contended, that the railways 
“themselves have heretofore considered the 
claimants responsible for the performance 
of track patrol duties. 

“Tt cannot be disputed,” the employees’ 
contention continued, “that the method of 
performing this work has been changed and 
that this work is now being performed by 
roadmasters and assistant roadmasters. 


“Assistant roadmasters and roadmasters 
are not the individuals for whose benefit 
the contract was made,” the employees 
stated. “The right of employees to the 
work covered by the scope rule is the 
warp on which the whole fabric of the 
contract is woven. To remove either from 
the contract or to permit their meaning 
to become confused in the minds of the 
parties is to effectively destroy the agree- 
ment for all practical purposes.” 


The railways, in presenting their case, 
stated that there was no need for regular 
daily track patrol by either section fore- 
men or long track patrol foremen in view 
of changed conditions. 


It was pointed out by the railways that 
“section labour of necessity must work 
largely on their own, and the railways, 
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therefore, consider that with the rates of 
pay in effect, it is essential to provide 
increased instruction and supervision, so 
as to ensure that track work is done in 
the best manner and that time is spent 
only on the essential items of track work, 
and to secure this added instruction and 
supervision, either the length of existing 
roadmasters’ territories was substantially 
yeduced, or one or more assistant road- 
masters were assigned to work under the 
roadmaster, to the end that a roadmaster 
or assistant roadmaster would have daily 


contact with the section forces under his. 


direction.” 

To provide daily contact, it 1s necessary 
for the roadmaster or assistant roadmaster 
to go over his territory daily, the railways 
stated. It was further pointed out that the 
assistant roadmasters appointed, were super- 
visors “in every sense of the word”. 

Representatives of both groups appeared 
before the Board and _ presented oral 
evidence. 

No specific violation of the current con- 
tract governing the rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions of Maintenance of Way 
employees had occurred, the Board 
reported. 

The Board decided that the employees’ 
contention was not sustained. 


Case No. 613.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie and 
Pacific Regions) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning the assign- 
ment of crews to mixed trains running 
between Lethbridge and Cranbrook. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway turned 
down a request by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen for the assignment of 
four instead of three crews to operate two 
mixed trains between lJLethbridge and 
Cranbrook. Reason for the Brotherhood’s 
request was to allow crews with homes 
in Cranbrook to receive “their due pro- 
portion” of layover time at their home 
terminus. The trainmen wanted two crews 
assigned with lavover at Lethbridge, two 
with layover at Cranbrook. 

The Railway declined to assign the 
fourth crew unless the Brotherhood would 
waive the mixed train mileage guarantee 
in this instance. 

In presenting its case, the 
explained that the personnel for these 
trains are secured by bid from the joint 
seniority list covering the two freight 
promotion districts concerned. The home 
terminal of the crews is at Lethbridge. 

Arguing that the dispute was not one 
that should be considered by the Board, 
the Railway stated that to agree to the 
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Railway - 


employees’ request would grant them the 
right to control the assignment of crews 
“which they do not possess under the 
existing agreement”. The Railway pointed 
out that the employees were not contend- 
ing that existing assignments violate any 
rule in the schedule. 

In presenting its case, the Brotherhood 
noted that there were 12,000 miles per 
month in the assignment for three crews. 

“With four crews assigned, they would 
make 300 miles over the guarantee for 
seven months of the year; four months 
they would make 200 miles over the guar- 
antee, and one month (namely, February), 
they would make the guarantee of 2,800 
miles under normal operating conditions,” 
the Brotherhood stated. 

The Board decided that, as there was no 
violation of the current agreement govern- 
ing the service involved, the contention of 
the employees should not be sustained. 


Case No. 614.—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Prairie Region) and the Brotherhood of 


‘Railroad Trainmen relative to the appl- 


cation of certain clauses in the Schedule 
of Rates and Rules covering conductors, 
baggagemen, brakemen, flagmen, yardmen 
and suitch tenders. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
contend that :— 


1. Trainmen should not be run on any 
other than their own subdivision, except 
in cases of shortage of men. 

2. When crews in unassigned pool service 
are used or run on other than their own 
subdivision, they should be changed off at 
meeting point with a crew assigned in pool 
service on that subdivision. 

3. If a crew, used off its own subdivi- 
sion in an emergency, is run through to 
the terminal, it should be returned dead- 
head to its own subdivision. 

According to the employees’ contention, 
the dispute arose when a conductor and 
crew, asserting they were “run-around”, 
submitted a claim for 50 miles on the 
erounds that a conductor and crew from 
another subdivision had no “turn out”. 
The Company in reply contended that when 
erews are used on a subdivision other than 
{hat to which they are regularly assigned, 
they take their regular turn out of the 
objective terminal. 

The joint statement of facts related how 
a conductor and crew, assigned in freight 
pool service on the Leduc subdivision oper- 
ating between Red Deer and Edmonton, 
were one day run direct from Edmonton 
to Hardisty. From there they were used 
in. turn with the crews assigned on the 
Hardisty subdivision. 


The Schedule of Rates and Rules states 
that “trainmen will not be run on any 
than their own subdivision, except in cases 
of shortage of men on that subdivision” 
and that “unassigned crews in freight ser- 
vice will be run first in and first out of 
terminals. When run-around they will be 
paid 50 miles for each run-around and stand 
ins Out 

A conductor and crew assigned to the 
Hardisty subdivision who followed the 
Leduc subdivision crew out of Hardisty 
were the ones submitting a claim for 50 
miles, based on the above-quoted rules. 

The Brotherhood stated that no emer- 
gency existed with respect to a shortage 
of. crews on the MHardisty subdivision 
because after the crew from Edmonton 
arrived at Hardistvy two other conductors 
and their crews arrived there. 

Presenting its case, the Company pointed 
out that for many years a definite oper- 
ating practice has been in effect with 
respect to the payment of conductors and 
erewmen who have been used on other 
than their own subdivisions, but within 
their seniority territory, whereby they “take 
their turn out of the objective terminal 
along with men regularly assigned to such 
subdivision”. There is no suggestion in the 
rules, the Railroad contended, that under 
such circumstanres a crew would be changed 
off with the first crew men on the sub- 
division nor that the crew would be 
entitled to pay for 50 miles. 

The Board of Adjustment decided to 
sustain the employees’ first contention but, 
because they were not supported or covered 
by the wage schedule, not to sustain the 
other two contentions. 


Case No. 615.—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Prarve Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning a claim by 
a conductor and crew for an extra day 
because they were assigned swiiching duties 
in addition to their regular assignment. 

When a crew assigned to mixed train 
service were called to perform switching 
before making up their own train, they 
claimed an extra day. The Company 


asserted the crew should be paid at regular 
rates for the switching, contending such 
work could be assigned in order to bring 
the crew’s mileage up to the guaranteed 
minimum, 

The employees’ 
article :— 


quoted the following 


Crews assigned to regular runs will not 
be compelled to do other work than that 
to which they are -regularly assigned, 
except in cases of wrecks when no other 
crews are available, and as provided in 
clause governing short mileage mixed 
train runs. 


In reply, the Railroad quoted the follow- 
ing article :— 
Crews assigned to mixed train service 


will be guaranteed not less than 2,800 
miles per month at mixed train rates, 
exclusive of switching or _ detention. 


When regular mileage is less, the Com- 
pany will have the right to use such 
crews in road service up to 2,800 miles. 


and 


Through freight rates . will be paid 
for all time oceupied in making up and 
setting away trains or switching at the 
terminal points of the subdivision on 
which the train is run 


and 


Through freight rates . will be paid 
for all time occupied in switching at 
Canadian Pacific Railway junction points 
and this time will be paid in addition to 
Vavyatoratrip..:.). 


The Company contended that the article 
quoted by the emplovees ensures oniy that 
crews assigned to regular runs will not be 
subject to call for other trips or other 
service during their lay-over periods, except 
to handle wrecking train when no other 
crew is available or for enough trips to 
make up the guaranteed minimum. The 
crew making the claim was paid for the 
time spent in switching, the Railroad 
pointed out. 

Because it appeared to the Board 
that the switching work was not work to 
which the conductor and crew’ were 
regularly assigned, the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is maintained in the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are obtained directly from the parties involved and 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. A number of those recently 
received are summarized below. ‘ 


Agreements made obligatory under the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate article 


following this. 


Mining 


Gypsum Mining—Dingwall, N.S—National 
Gypsum (Canada) Limited and Umted 
Stone and Allted Products Workers of 
America, Local 81. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to January 1, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: the employer will deduct monthly 
from the wages of each employee union 
initiation fees and union dues as provided by 
the Trade Union Act and remit same to the 
union. 

Hours: 8 per shift Monday through 
Saturday, a 48-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of 8 hours 
per shift; double time for work on Sundays 
and on 8 specified holidays, 3 of which are 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after 3 months of 
continuous service 3 days, after 4 months 
4 days, after 5 months 5 days and so on 
to 12 days after 12 months of service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: carpenters $1.274 and $1.374, helper 
$1.114; blacksmith $1.35; mechanics, welders 
$1.25 and $1.35, helpers $1.114; engineers 
$1.114 to $1.29; grader operator $1.28; 
compressor operators, headframe engine 
operator, parmanco operator $1.17; truck 
drivers $1.114 to $1.23; conveyor operator, 
shovel oiler, tool room man $1.114; labourers 
(unskilled) $1.08. 

Night shift differential: mechanics and 
welders working on the back shift (presently 
11 p.m. to 7.30 a.m.) will be paid 5 cents 
per hour extra. 

Seniority shall govern in all cases of 
promotion, or increase or decrease of help, 
provided knowledge, training, ability, skill, 
efficiency and physical fitness are relatively 
equal. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Gold Mining—Y ellowknife, N.W.T —Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from April rh 


1952, to March 31, 1953. If the price of 
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‘man $1.36. 


gold increases to $45 or more (Canadian) 
per ounce the wage scale shall be subject 
to re-negotiation upon 30 days’ notice by 
either party. Within 2 months prior to 
the expiry date either party may, on 10 
days’ notice, require the other party to enter 
into negotiations for the renewal of the 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week; underground—8 hours from 
collar to collar per shift; if kept under- 
ground for more than 30 minutes after the 
expiration of the regular shift, employees 
will be paid straight time except when the 
cause of the delay is beyond the control of 
the company. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any 24 
(except in case of regular change of shifts) 
and for all time worked on the seventh day 
which is in excess of 48 hours in the work 
week (for the purpose of this provision 
statutory holidays and time lost because of 
an accident covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion shall be considered as time worked) ; 
double time for work on 6 (previously 4) 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service one week, after 2 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Mine—shaft leader $1.66, shaft miner 
$1.56; miner (raise and drift), timberman, 
steel sharpener, hoistman (main) $1.51; cage 
and skip tender, mucking machine operator, 
stope miner $1.46; labourer, trammer, deck- 
Mill—mill repairman, roaster 
man $1.51; flotation operator, solution man 
$1.46; ball mill operator, crusherman $1.42, 
oiler $1.36. Surface—dragline operator 
(shovel) $1.81; bulldozer operator, rigger 
$1.56; surface driller $1.40; tractor oper- 
ator, truck driver $1.39; labourer $1.30. 
Tradesmen—machinist, mechanic, electrician, 
carpenter, first class $1.71, second class $1.51; 
boilerman $1.51; tradesman helper, oiler 
$1.36. The above rates represent an increase 
of 25 cents per hour for first class trades- 
men, 15 cents for second class tradesmen and 
10 cents for all other employees, over the 
previous rates. 

Shift differential: employees on the after- 
noon shift will be paid 3 cents, those on the 
night shift 4 cents and those on the grave- 
yard shift 5 cents per hour extra. If the 
work is performed partly in one shift and 
partly in another, the premium rate in effect 
at the commencement of the work shall 
obtain throughout. 


Board and lodging: employees who work 
steadily will be charged $2.90 per day for 
board and lodging provided by the company. 

Married employees who maintain a resi- 
dence for themselves and their family in 
Yellowknife will be paid a cost-of-living 
bonus of 80 cents for each shift worked. 
In addition they will receive 12 barrels of 
fuel oil during the winter months. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, the safety and health of 
employees and transportation for employees 
and certain dependents. 


Manufacturing 


Tobacco Products—M ontreal, P.Q— 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
Limited and Tobacco Workers Inter- 
national Union, Local 234. 


This agreement was entered into following 
strike (L.G., Nov., 1951, p. 1609). Although 
certain of its provisions did not take effect 
until September 25, 1951, the agreement was 
made for the period from October 31, 1950, 
to October 30, 1952, and is to continue there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: all employees who are or 
later become members of the union shall 
maintain such membership during the term 
of the agreement. All new employees shall 
become and remain members after comple- 
tion of the probationary period. However, 
any employee shall have the right to resign 
his union membership within ten days prior 
to October 31, 1952. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable, the 
company to retain 2 per cent of the amount 
of dues collected. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week, except for certain categories 
of employees (a reduction of 2 hours per 
week from the period prior to September 25, 
1951). Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours per day and for work 
on Saturdays and on 10 specified paid holi- 
days; double time for work on Sundays and 
after midnight on any day of the week (a 
new provision). Any employee on a salary 
basis, required” to work overtime, will be 
paid his regular weekly salary or the value 
of his time rate based on the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Schedule including time and 
one-half or double time for overtime, which- 
ever is the greater. 


Vacations with pay: one-half day for each 
full calendar month of service to all 
employees. Employees paid on an hourly or 
piece-work basis who have completed 2 years 
of continuous service will be granted one 
additional week and those who have com- 
pleted 20 years of continuous service 2 
additional weeks. Employees on a_ salary 
basis will be granted an extra week after 
one year’s service and an additional 2 days 
after 10 years, 4 days after 15 years and 
one week after 20 years of continuous service. 

In the event of death in the immediate 
family, an employee will receive up to 3 
normal working days’ leave with pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective September 25, 1951: males—group 
No. 1 $1.16 to $1.30, group No. 2 $1.18 to 
$1.33 and so on to group No. 11 $1.44 to 
$1.623; hiring rate for males under 18 years 
of age $1.04; adjusters $1.43 to $1.773, 
apprerttice adjusters $1.36 and $1.41, helpers 


$1.20 to $1.36; tradesmen—machinists $1.543 
to $1.91; grinder operators, milling machine 
operators, lathe operators $1.19 to $1.773; 
mechanics (maintenance) $1.19 to $1.583; 
commencing rate for apprentices $1.253 with 
increases every 6 months until maximum for 
apprentices or improvers is reached after 
from 2 to 5 years, depending on trade in 
which apprenticeship is taken. Females— 
group No. 1 94 cents to $1.014, group No. 2 
954 cents to $1.084 and so on to group No. 8 
$1.18 to $1.31. The above basic rates are 
from 27 to 38 cents per hour higher than 
those provided in the previous agreement. 
However, part of the cost-of-living allowance 
paid previously by the company is now 
incorporated in the basic rates. Piece rates 
are also provided for certain operations, e.g. 
hand packers. 

Escalator clause: the company will pay a 
cost-of-living allowance equal to 1 per cent 
of wages for each full point by which the 
cost-of-living index number for the preceding 
month exceeds 176-6 (previously 156-6), 
provided that such allowance will not be 
paid upon the excess of any wage over $35 
per week. 

Night shift differential: night maintenance 
men and night car washers will be paid an 
allowance based on 11 per cent of their 
regular hourly rate, multiplied by the 
number of hours worked. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Printing and Publishing—Toronto, Ont — 
Certain Employing Printers and the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union of North America, 
Local 10. 


Agreement, executed February 8, 1952, to 
be in effect until October 15, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. In those press rooms where all 
employees, covered by this agreement, are 
now members of the union in good standing, 
the employer will engage new employees 
through the union; if the union is unable to 
provide satisfactory help within 3 working 
days, the employer may engage new help 
from any other source, but such help must 
join the union within 30 days after employ- 
ment. In those press rooms where the 
majority of employees are union members, 
the employer.in engaging new help will give 
preference to qualified employees supplied by 
the union. The union undertakes that all 
new employees will be allowed to join the 
union in the classification for which their 
work qualifies them on payment of regular 
fees and dues. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week for both day and night shifts. 
Employees shall not be required to accept 
less than 8 hours’ work on any week day 
or shift except where a short shift has been 
arranged or in case of emergency or uncon- 
trollable conditions. Extra help will not be 
employed for less than 4 hours and unless 
they are provided with at least 8 hours of 
work they shall be paid at the overtime rate. 
Overtime: time and one-half for the first 3 
hours of overtime; double time thereafter 
and for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 
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Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service (previously one week after 
one year’s service and 2 weeks after 2 
years’ service). Employees with less than 
one year’s service will receive 2 per cent of 
their total earnings. 


Wage rates: for the period from October 
16 to December 31, 1951, a retroactive wage 
adjustment on the basis of 20 cents per hour 
shall be paid. Retroactive to January l, 
1952, the following hourly wage rates shall 
apply: job pressmen $1.88, cylinder press- 
men $1.91, press assistant (feeder) $1.66; 
two-colour cylinder pressmen $1.96, with 
extra cylinder when used $2.01; on rotary 
presses—pressmen $1.91 to $2.04, press 
assistants $1.66 to $1.75, first pressmen $2.04 
‘to $2.20, second pressmen $1.91 to $1.99; on 
Clayborne presses, 4 or 5 colour—first press- 





man $2.21, second pressman $1.91, press 
assistant $1.66; 2 colour—pressman $2.06, 
assistant $1.66; on rotogravure presses— 


pressman $2.06, assistant $1.76; on Cottrel 
six colour presses—first pressman $2.25, 


second pressman $1.91, assistant pressman 
$1.66. (These rates are 234 cents per hour 
higher than the rates in effect prior to 


October 16, 1951). Rate for apprentices— 
from 39 per cent of journeyman cylinder 
pressman’s rate during the first 6 months 
to 73 per cent during the eighth 6 months; 
beginning fifth year press assistant’s scale; 
rate for apprentice pressmen (when appointed 
as such)—-from 873 (previously 85) per cent 
of journeyman cylinder pressman’s rate 
during the first 6 months to 96 (previously 
95) per cent during the eighth six months; 


beginning fifth year  pressmen’s scale. 
Physically handicapped employees may be 
paid a lower rate of wages with prior 


approval of the Joint Arbitration Committee. 

Cost-of-living bonus: employees will be 
paid a cost-of-living bonus of one cent per 
hour for each one point rise in the cost-of- 
living index above the figure of 191-2. 
Adjustments will be made at the end of each 
3-month period. 

Shift differential: night shift workers will 
recelve a premium of-15 per cent over the 
day rate; where 3 shifts are worked, 2 of 
them shall be considered night shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the employment of apprentices. 


Aireraft Overhaul and = Accessories 
Manufacturing —W innipeg, Man— 
Macdonald Brothers Aireraft Limited 
and the International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge No. 741. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1952, to January 31. 1953, and for a further 
period of one year, subject to one month’s 
notice. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: for day workers—8} per day, 3 
days a week, a 42-hour week: for night 
shift employees—8} per day 5 days a week, 
a 414-hour week. Overtime: hourly paid 
employees will be paid time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours and for 
work on Saturdays and Sundays or the alter- 
native days off. Salaried employees will 
receive compensatory time off: if this can- 
not be done they will be paid at the rate 
of %z0 (previously %00) of the monthly salary 
for each overtime hour. 
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Statutory holidays: 11 specified holidays 
(or alternative days) will be observed. 
Hourly paid employees will receive double 
time for work on 6 (previously 4) specified 
paid holidays and time and one-half for work 
on the other 5 holidays. Salaried employees 
will be paid for 11 holidays. In addition, 
if the day of the Queen’s Coronation is 
declared a holiday, hourly-rated employees 
will be paid for that day. 


Vacations with pay: for hourly paid 
employees—after 6 months’ continuous ser- 
vice one week, after 3 years’ service 2 weeks; 
for salaried employees—after 7 months’ ser- 
vice 5 days, after 8 months 6 days and so 
on to 10 days after 12 months’ service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, retroactive to February 1, 1952: tool 
and die maker $1.20 to $1.55; boring mill 
operator, electrician (maintenance), mill- 
wright $1.20 to $1.50; drop hammer oper- 
ator, heat treater (steel) $1.15 to $1.50; 
cabinet maker, lathe operator, milling 
machine operator, radial drill operator, sheet 
metal worker, shaper operator, welder, radio- 
radar technician $1.07 to $1.50; aircraft 
assembly, installers (armament, controls, gen- 


eral, hydraulic) metal fitter, upholsterer 
$1.07 to $1.35; heat treater (aluminum), 
painter, power brake operator $1.07 to 


$1.25; press operator (drill, hydro, punch), 
riveter $1.07 to $1.20; forming roll oper- 
ator, router operator, tube bender $1.07 to 
$1.15; fabric worker, sand. blaster $1.07: 
labourer 97 cents: production workers, 
beginners 84 cents, after 3 months 90 cents, 
after 6 months 97 cents (The above rates 
represent an increase of from 6 to 15 cents 
per hour over the previous rates). Lead 
hands in charge of 3 or more men shall be 
paid 10 (previously 5) cents, and charge 
hands 20 (previously 10) cents per hour more 
than the rate for their classifications. 


Night shift differential: employees on the 
night shift will be paid a premium of 5 
cents per hour. 

Apprentices may be employed in the pro- 
portion of one apprentice to 5 journeymen 
in the following trades only: electrician, 
fitter, machinist, joiner, sheet metal, tool 
making; apprenticeship shall be for a period 
of 12,000 hours. 

Seniority shall be taken into consideration 
in the case of equally qualified employees in 
the event of lay-offs due to lack of work and 
in promotions. Members of the shop. com- 
mittee will be given special consideration in 
the event of a lay-off due to lack of work. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and a Joint Management-Employee 
Committee. 


Construction 


Electrical Workers—-Moncion, N.B— 
Moncton Electrical Contractors Asso- 
eration and International Brotherhood 
of Hlectrical Workers, Local 1655. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: closed shop. No union 
member shall work for any other employer 
in the building trade, or on his own account, 
while in the employ of an employer signing 
this agreement. 


Check-off of monthly union dues compulsory 
for all employees. ; 

Hours: 8 per day from 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week (previously 44 hours 
per week). Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 8 hours of work, other than shift 
work, performed outside the above hours; 
double time thereafter and for work on 9 
specified holidays and on any other public 
holidays proclaimed by the appropriate gov- 
ernments. On December 24 and 31 work is 
to cease at 12 noon; work performed after 
that time will be paid for at time and one- 
half. Where more than one shift is worked, 
or where conditions make it necessary to 
work other than the regular hours, employees 
will receive 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 

Vacations with pay: one-half day shall 
accrue for each 160 hours worked but vaca- 
tion pay shall not exceed a standard work 
week’s wages. For every day an employee 
is absent without leave he will lose one day’s 
vacation. 

Hourly wage. rates: licensed journeymen 
electrician $1.45; charge hands will be paid 
10 cents per hour above the journeymen’s 
rate. No union member may work for any 
employer in the building trade, not party to 
this agreement, for a rate lower than the 
above. 

Out-of-town jobs: in case of work outside 
of Moncton the employer will pay all 
travelling expenses, fares and room rent and 
board in excess of $1.50 per day or as agreed 
upon. 

Apprentices: the employment of appren- 
tices shall be governed by the “Electrical 
Apprenticeship Standards” for Moncton as 
laid down under the N.B. Apprenticeship 
Act, 1951. One apprentice will be allowed 
to each 3 journeymen. 


Seniority and merit shall be the rule of 
employment. 

The agreement contains a list of tools to 
be supplied by journeymen. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Air Transport—Gander, Stephenville. 
Goose Bay, Nfld., Sydney, NS., and 
Moncton, N.B—Allied Aviation Service 
Company of Newfoundland Limited 
and the International Association of 
Machinists. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Oheck-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 consecutive days 
within any 7 day period, a_ 40-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day and _ for 
work on one of the 2 regularly assigned days 
off in each work week: double time for work 
on the second regularly scheduled day. off if 
the first one has been worked. These pro- 
visions regarding hours and overtime apply 
only to employees at the Gander, Nfid., 
station: at the alternate stations (Stephen- 
ville, Goose Bay, Nfld., Sydney, N.S., and 
Moncton, N.B.) employees will be paid over- 
time at time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of 173-3 per month with no 
regularly assigned hours. 


Statutory holidays: employees will be 
granted 8 specified paid holidays. Those 
required to work on such holidays, or whose 
regularly assigned days off duty fall on one 
of the holidays, will receive an extra day’s 
pay. By mutual agreement extra days may 
be added to an employee’s annual vacation 
in lieu of such payment. 

Vacations with pay: 2 
months’ service. 

Paid sick leave: employees will be granted 
sick leave credits at the rate of one work 
day for each calendar month of service with 
the company. Unused sick leave shall be 
cumulative up to a maximum of 60 work 
days. By mutual consent a portion of sick 
leave may be taken by employees should they 
require leave for compassionate reasons. 
During the first 3 years of employment 
employees will not ‘receive sick leave pay 
for the first 3 days of each illness; there- 
after such pay will not be granted for the 
first day of each illness. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, efiective March 1, August 1, December 
1, 1952, March 1 and June 1, 1953, respec- 
tively: crew chief $1.68 and $1.73, $1.78 and 
$1.81, $1.87 and $1.88, $1.95 and $1.96, $2; 
senior mechanic $1.59 and $1.63, $1.68 and 
$1.70, $1.76 and $1.77, $1.84, $1.88; station 
mechanic $1.19 to $1.47, $1.39 to $1.56, $1.52 
to $1.66, $1.65 to $1.75, $1.72 to $1.80; 
mechanics’ helper 87 cents to $1.17, $1.01 to 
$1.30, $1.15 to $1.43, $1.29 to $1.56, $1,36° to 
$1.62; lead fleet service 95 and 99 cents, 
$1.06 to $1.09, $1.17 and $1.19, $1.29, $1.34; 
fleet service 77 to 85 cents, 90 to 96 cents, 
$1.03 to $1.07, $1.16 and $1.18, $1.23. 

Uniforms: where uniforms are required, 
the first set shall be purchased by the com- 
pany; thereafter the cost of replacement 
shall be borne equally by the employee and 
the company. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Air Transport—Gander, Stephenville, 
Goose Bay, Nfld., Sydney, NS., and 
Moncton, N.B—Allied Aviation Service 
Company of Newfoundland Limited 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 

1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 

from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one between 

the company and the International Associa- 

tion of Machinists, summarized above. 


Hourly wage rates effective March 1, 
August 1, December 1, 1952, March 1 and 
June 1, 1953, respectively: transportation 


agents 95 cents to $1.39, 99 cents to $1.45, 

$1.03 to $1.52, $1.07 to $1.58, $1.09 to $1.62; 

supervisor ticket counter $1.05 to i Ake St.05 
to $1.54, $1.12 to $1.60, $1.16 to $1.67, $1.18 

to $1.70; stores clerks 72 cents to $1, 78 

cents to $1.13, 84 cents to $1.25, 89 cents to 

$1.38, 92 cents to $1.44. 

Shipping—Last Coast—Certain Shipping 
Companies and Seafarers International 
Union of North America Canadtan 
District (for Canadian Registered Deep 
Sea Dry Cargo Freight Vessels). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 

1952, to April 1, 1953, and_ thereafter from 

year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
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Union security: all unlicensed personnel 
engaged in Canada will be hired either 
through the office of the union or through 
the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. Those who are not 
members of the union will be required, as 
a condition of employment, either to join 
the union and to maintain their membership 
during their employment, or to pay initiation 
fees and monthly dues as required of union 
members. The company agrees to provide 
space at the pay-off for the purpose of 
collecting union dues. 


Hours of work and overtime: deck and 
engine departments, in port—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, overtime rate for 
work between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. (except for 
night watchmen) and on Saturdays, Sundays 
and 6 specified holidays; at sea—3 watches 
of 8 hours each, overtime after 8 hours. 
Stewards department in port and at sea— 
8 hours in a spread of 12 hours. Members 
of the deck department required to take off 
and put on hatches or beams to prepare 
hatches for discharging or loading cargo, in 
ports where it is the custom that longshore- 
men do this work, will be paid overtime 
for the watch on deck and overtime and one- 
half for the watch below. Carpenters in 
port required to take soundings between 
5 p.m. and 8 a.m. and on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays will be paid overtime for such 
work. At 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. personnel shall 
be allowed 15 minutes for coffee or tea. 
Night lunches will be provided for any crew 
members working overtime. In the evening 
light lunches shall be available for all mem. 
bers of the unlicensed personnel. 


Vacations with pay: all unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall be granted 14 days with basic 
pay after 12 months’ continuous satisfactory 
service with one company and thereafter, at 
the option of the employee, 7 days after each 
6 months’ continuous satisfactory service. 


Sick pay: any member of the unlicensed 
personne] who, in any port outside of Canada, 
has to be signed off from a vessel owing to 
illness (except when due to a number of 
specified causes) shall, in addition to medica] 
care and maintenance to which he is entitled 
under the Canada Shipping Act, also be 


entitled to two-thirds of his basic pay until 
he is declared medically fit for duty and 
offered an available job or has been repat- 
riated to a proper return port, whichever 
first happens, provided, however, that such 
sick pay shall not continue after 12 weeks. 

Marine disaster: any member of the 
unlicensed personnel who suffers loss of 
clothing and personal effects through disaster 
or shipwreck shall be compensated by the 
payment of $150. 

Monthly wage rates: bosun, donkeyman 
$215; carpenter $220; cook, first $235, second 
$198; second steward, able seaman, fireman 
$198; oiler $203; trimmer, wiper $188.50; 
mess man $181; ordinary seaman $172.50; 
deck boy, mess boy, galley boy, utility boy 
$155.50. When a vessel sails from a port 
without its full complement of unlicensed 
personnel the wages of the missing crew 
member or members shall be divided amongst 
the seamen of the department concerned, 
except when shorthanded because of mis- 
conduct on the part of any crew member. 


Overtime rates per hour—bosun, carpenter, 
donkeyman, first cook 95 cents; able seaman, 
oiler, fireman, wiper, trimmer, second cook, 
second steward, mess man 85 cents; ordinary 
seaman, deck boy, galley boy, mess boy 75 
cents. 

Penalty cargoes: when members of the 
unlicensed personnel are required to clean 
holds in which penalty cargo has been 
carried, they shall be paid, in addition to 
their regular wages, at the rate of straight 
overtime for the watch on deck, and overtime 
and one-half for the watch below. Unlicensed 
personnel on vessels carrying explosives in 
50-ton lots or over will be paid $15 per 
month over regular wages; those required to 
work explosives will be paid $2.50 per hour 
extra. 

When the company does not provide meals 
on the vessel and suitable sleeping accom- 
modation, unlicensed personnel will receive 
85 cents per meal and $3 for room per 
night. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
grievances, the cleanliness and equipment of 
seamen’s quarters and the standard of meals. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of one, and the amendment of 10. others. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
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employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GAZETTE monthly since June, 
1934. — 


In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for sheet metal manufacturing at 
Montreal in the issue of April 26, and the 
amendment of the agreements for the metal 
trades at Quebec, for tannery employees in 
the province and for barbers at Montreal 
all published in the issue of May 17. 
Requests for new agreements for sheet 
metal manufacturing and for hairdressers at 
Montreal were gazetted April 26. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Johns and 
Iberville, for the men’s and boy’s clothing 
industry and for the dress manufacturing 
industry in the province and for the 
building trades at Chicoutimi were gazetted 
May 3, a request for the amendment of 
the agreement for the building trades at 
St. Johns and Iberville was gazetted May 10, 
and requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at Sorel 
and for bakery employees at Granby were 
published in the issue of May 17. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving and amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and others approving and extending the 
levy of assessment on the parties to certain 
agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec 


An Order in Council dated April 17, and 
gazetted April 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; 
March, 1949, p. 301, Oct., p. 1246; April, 
1950, p. 516; April, 1951, p. 544, April, 1952, 
p. 452). This agreement applies to all 
persons engaged in the production of uncor- 
rugated paper boxes. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises 2 zones: 
zone I—the Island of Montreal and within 
a radius of 50 miles of its limits; zone II— 
the remainder of the Province with the 
exception of the Quebec District which is 
governed by the terms of another agreement 
for this industry. 


Hours, overtime rates and specified paid 
holidays in zone I are similar to those which 
were previously in effect and these working 
conditions are now extended to include 
zone II. Previously in zone II working 
conditions were governed by the terms of the 
agreement for this industry in the Quebec 
District (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1245, Oct., 1949, 
p. 1247; July, 1950, p. 1051; Oct., 1951, 
p. 1376; Feb., 1952, p. 179). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District) are unchanged from 
those summarized in the LAaBour GAZETTE 
of April, 1952. Minimum wage rates in 
zone II (previously governed by the agree- 
ment for the uncorrugated paper box indus- 
try in the Quebec District) are included in 
the amendment as follows: female employees 
in set-up and folding departments—forelady 


74 cents; hand worker class “A” 68 cents; 
hand worker class “B”, covering machine 
operator, staying machine operator, Stoke 
and Smith machine operator, top-piece 
machine operator, labelling machine oper- 
ator, stitcher operator 61 cents; hand 
Jabeller, hand fed gummer operator, packer 
and tier, four-corner machine feeder, oper- 
ators on machines not « classified above, 
stripper, folder, Brightwood machine feeder, 
automatic glueing machine feeder 59 cents. 
Basic hourly rates for female employees 
from 43 cents per hour in first 3 months 
to 52 cents in third 3 months; male employees 
in set-up and folding departments—foreman 
$1.29, assistant foreman $1.14; creasing oper- 
ator, scorer, cutter on knife (first class), 
cylinder box pressman $1.03; cutter on knife 
(second class) 92 cents; end piece operator 
(single) 91 cents; end_ piece operator 
(double) 94 cents; four-corner stayer oper- 
ator, Brightwood machine makeready man, 
Indman machine makeready man 99 cents; 
feeder (four-corner staying machine), punch 
operator, feeder (Brightwood machine), 
feeder (auto. cellophane machine), feeder 
(cylinder box press), feeder (platen die 
cutting press) 84 cents; wrapper makeready 
man 98 cents; circular saw operator, 
assistant die maker 85 cents; slitter oper- 
ator, power stacker-lift truck operator 86 
cents; bale press operator 83 cents; oper- 
ators on machines not classified, waxing 
machine makeready man 82 cents; die maker 
$1.15; automatic glueing machine makeready 
man, automatic cellophane machine make- 
ready $1.07; platen die cutting pressman 95 
cents; stripper 80 cents; packer and tier 
76 cents; general—electrician, machinist 
(first class) $1.03; maintenance and repair 
man, truck driver 88 cents; shipper 98 cents; 
assistant shipper 82 cents; watchman 76 
cents; boiler fireman 79 cents; stationary 
engineman 85 cents. Weekly rates for chief 
enginemen (second class) $47.11; (third 
class) $40.34. Basie hourly rates for 
employees 18 years and over from 57 cents 
in first 3 months to 71 cents in fourth 3 
months; male employees under 18 years of 
age from 47 cents in first 3 months to 57 
cents in third 3 months. 


Vacation: in addition to one week with 
pay after one year of continuous service for 
the same employer all employees are now 
entitled to an additional week of vacation 
with pay after 5 or more years of service. 


Printing Trades 


Wages and working conditions for 
employees of the printing trades in this 
industry in zone I, previously governed by 
the agreement for the printing trades in the 
Montreal District, and in zone II previously 
governed by the agreement for the printing 
trades in the Quebec District, are now in- 
cluded in this amendment. This section of 
the agreement applies to all persons engaged 
in the printing trades in plants manufac- 
turing paper boxes. 


Hours: 45 per week divided into periods 
not exceeding 9 per shift Monday through 
Friday. (Previously 45 hours in zone I and 
48 hours in zone II.) 


Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
3 hours of work in excess of regular shift; 
double time thereafter and on 7 specified 
paid holidays. Provision is made _ for 
employees working on one or more shifts in 
any 24-hour period. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I— 
journeyman compositor $1.60; journeyman 
pressmen (platen press) — $1.32, feeders 
(platen press) $1.07; journeyman pressman 
(cylinder press, one colour) $1.60, assistant 
pressmen $1.32, feeders $1.15; journeyman 
pressman (cylinder press, multicolour) $1.77, 
assistant pressmen or feeders $1.38; appren- 
tices from 65 cents per hour in first 6 months 
of first year to $1.35 in second 6 months of 
fourth year: helpers (unskilled) 65 cents in 
first 6 months, thereafter 75 cents per hour; 
in zone IJl—journeyman compositor $1.32; 
journeyman pressman (platen press) $1.10, 
feeders (platen press) 88 cents; journeyman 
pressman (cylinder press, one colour) $1.32, 
assistant pressmen $1.10, feeders 93 cents; 
assistant pressmen or feeders (cylinder 
press, multicolour) $1; apprentices from 62 
cents in first 6 months of first year to $1.28 
in second 6 months of fourth year; helpers 
(unskilled) 62 cents in first 6 months, there- 
after 71 cents. 

Vacation: after 4 months of service for 
the same employer, employees are entitled 
to one-half day with pay for each month of 
service up to one complete working week; 
for 2 years of service 7 days, 3 years’ ser- 
vice 8 days, 4 years’ service 9 days, 5 or 
more years of service 10 days vacation with 
pay. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude apprenticeship regulations and rules 
governing operations of presses. 

Another Order in Council dated May 7, 
and gazetted May 17, corrects the above 
Order in Council for the printing trades by 
replacing the rate of $1 per hour in zone II 
for assistant pressmen or feeders (cylinder 
presses, multicolour) with the rate $1.10. 
Another correction gazetted May 17 replaces 
the rate $1.32 for journeymen pressmen 
eee presses) in zone I with the rate 
$1.38. 


Uneorrugated Paper Box Industry, Dis- 
trict of Quebec 

An Order in Council dated April 23, and 
gazetted May 3, amends the previous Orders 
in Couneil for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
D., LO76 wh ebe 19D 25 palo) 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the table of 
wage rates and classifications is revised by 
the addition of certain classifications and the 
deletion of others; minimum rates and 
classifications are now the same as_ those 
shown above for zone II in the agreement 
governing this industry in the Province with 
the exception of printing trades. Minimum 
rates for female employees are from 5 to 9 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect and for male employees from 4 to 
16 cents per hour higher. 


Furniture Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council dated May 7, and 
gazetted May 10 (with correction in issue 
of June 14), makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement (arbitral award) 
between L’Association des Manufacturiers de 
Meubles (Quebec) and “La Fédération 
nationale du Meuble Inc.” (CTCC); The 
Upholsterers’ International Union. Agree- 
ment to be in effect with the first complete 
pay period following May 10, 1952, until 
July 1, 1953, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Provisions of this 
agreement are similar to those previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, October 1948, and subsequently 
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amended (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1052, Oct. 
p. 1679) with certain exceptions as follows:— 

Hours in zones I, If and III are unchanged 
at 9 per day, Monday through Friday, 5 on. 
Saturday, a 50-hour week (10 per day 
Monday through F'riday subject to mutual 
consent of employers and employees) ; 
employees engaged in shipping, maintenance 
and repair, 50 per week with regular work 
day not to exceed 10 hours; fireman and 
stationary enginemen 56 per week. Employers 
may set up a multiple shifts system with a 
standard work week not exceeding that of 
the regular shift established above. (This 
last provision is new.) 

Overtime in zones I, II and III: time and 
one-half for work in excess of regular hours 
as formerly in eftect; double time for work 
on Sundays and 10 specified holidays of 
which 3 are paid holidays. (Previously no 
paid holidays and time and one-half only 
for work on specified holidays in zones II 
and F111.) 

Minimum wage rates: 
minimum wage schedules:— 

(1) Those employers who _ have — not 
declared themselves in favour of the classi- 
fication system must pay the following 
minimum rates: 

Employees less than 18 years of age 50 
cents per hour in zone J, 46 cents in zone II 
and 37 cents in zone III; employees 18 years 
of age and over from 55 cents per hour 
during first 8 months to 75 cents after 2 
years in zone I, from 51 to 69 cents per 
hour in zone II and from 41 to 55 cents 
per hour in zone III. (The above rates are 
from 1 to 10 cents per hour higher in the 
3 zones with the exception of those rates 
for employees 18 years of age and over in 
zone III during the second 3 months and 
after one year which are reduced by 1 cent 
per hour and those rates during second 6 
months and after 2 years which remain 
unchanged.) Average wage rates are in- 
creased from 78 to 90 cents per hour in 
zone I, from 69 to 80 cents per hour in 
zone Il and from 61 to 65 cents per hour 
in zone III. Minimum rates for watchmen 
from 65 cents per hour in first year to 70 
cents after one year in zone I, 60 to 65 
cents in zone II and 48 to 52 cents in 
zone III 


(2) For those employers who adopt the 
classification of occupations set forth in the 
agreement in which each occupation in the 
industry is placed in one of four classes, 
the following minimum rates are effective 
class I, 90 cents per hour in zone I, 85 
cents in zone II, 73 cents in zone III; 
class II, 82 cents in zone I, 76 cents in 
zone Il, 65 cents in zone III; class III, 
78 cents in zone I, 73 cents in zone II and 
62 cents in zone III; for class IV, which 
includes all the occupations not specified in 
the agreement for the first 3 classes, the 
rates are the same as the minimum wage 
rates mentioned above for employees 18 years 
of age and over. (Rates for classes I, II 
and III are from 4 to 12 cents per hour 
higher in the 3 zones, and rates for class IV 
and employees under 18 years of age are 
from 1 to 7 cents per hour higher with the 
exception of class ITV employees during the 
second three months and after one year 
which are reduced by 1 cent per hour and 
those rates during second 6 months which 
remain unchanged.) Average wage rates 
are increased from 78 to 90 cents per hour 


there are two 





in zone J, from 69 to 80 cents in zone II 
Ai PONE, Gly ito sop) aenis “in zone» [lL 
Employees on additional shifts will be paid 
5 cents per hour extra. 


Glass Processing Industry, Quebec 


An Order in Council dated May 7, and 
gazetted May 17, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dee ee OUsE Dao sU;. “Jute, 1951,” p.. 827). 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
August 25, 1951. This amendment to be in 
effect from April 1, 1952. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for classifica- 
tions shown in Part I of the wage schedule 
are from 6 to 10 cents per hour higher and 
now range from 71 cents in first year to 
$1.13 per hour for class “A” setters and 
from 71 cents in first year to $1.10 per hour 
for class “A” bevellers, silverers and cutters. 
Minimum rates for classifications in Part IT 
are increased by from 6 to 9 cents per hour 
and new rates for certain occupations now 
range as follows: scratch polisher, spinner, 
examiner, buffer, belt worker, froster, sand 
polisher and draughtsman from 66 cents in 
first year to 91 cents per hour for class “B”. 
The new classification maintenance man from 
65 cents per hour in first year to $1.05 after 
3 years is added to the wage schedule. 

Vacation with pay: in addition to one week 
with pay previously- provided for, all 
employees with 5 or more years of con- 
tinuous service for the same employer are 
now entitled to a second week of vacation 
which will be given between December 25 
and December 31, inclusive. Employees 
entitled to a second week of vacation are not 
entitled to the Christmas Day holiday with 
pay. 

Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning outside work, payment of wages, ete. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Freight Handlers (Longshoremen) 
(Inland and Coastal Navigation), 
Montreal 


An Order in Council dated April 23 and 
gazetted May 3, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1943, p. 490; June, 1948, p. 621, Nov., 
p. 1249; Dec., 1950, p. 2068) by increasing 
the minimum wage rates to $1.27 per hour 
for work done between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
and to $1.37 for work between 7 p.m. and 
7 a.m. which are increases of 20 and 25 
cents per hour respectively. 


Trade 


Retail Stores, Quebec 


An Order in Council dated May 7, and 
gazetted May 10, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 629; June, p. 783, July, p. 930; 
June, 1949, p. 736; Jan., 1951, p. 64; April, 
1952, p. 454, and previous issues). Agree- 
ment. as amended, to be in effect from 
May 10, 1952, until April 1, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

FTours are unchanged at 45 per week. 

Minimum wage rates for male employees 
paid on a weekly basis are from $1 to $6 
per week higher than those previously in 
effect; rates for male clerks, supernumerary 


and extra, are 17’cents per hour higher. 
Minimum rates for female employees on a 
weekly basis are from $1.50 to $4 per week 
higher and those on an hourly basis now 
receive from 9 to 12 cents per hour more 
than previously. Minimum weekly wage 
rates for head displayer $55, accountant $50, 
collector (outside) $44, display workers $39 
and $49 are unchanged and the classification 
assistant accountant is deleted from the 
table of wage rates. 


Service 
Tavern Employees, Quebec 


An Order in Council dated May 7, and 
gazetted May 17, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1774; Nov., 1948, p. 1249: 
April, 1950, p. 518; July, 1951, p. 977, and 
previous issues). The terms of this amend- 
ment are effective from January 1, 1952, and 
it extends the term of the present agree- 
ment, as amended, until December 1, 1952, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Minimum weekly wage rates are $3 per 
week higher than those previously in effect 
and those rates for employees paid on an 
hourly basis are 8 cents per hour higher. 

Vacation with pay: in addition to one week 
with pay previously provided for, employees 
are now entitled to a second week (7 days) 
with pay after 5 years of continuous service 
for the same employer. This second week of 
vacation with pay shall be given between 
January 1 to April 30 of the year following 
that which qualified the employees for such 
additional vacation. The employer has the 
option of granting such vacation on non- 
consecutive days or he may replace it by a 
remuneration equal to that which the 
employees would have received had _ they 
taken such vacation with pay. 


Most 1952 Agreements in U.S. 
Give Pay Boosts of 4 to 9 Cents 


Most collective bargaining agreements 
signed during the first half of 1952 in 
the United States provided for wage 
increases ranging from four to nine 


cents an hour, according to a survey 
conducted by the Bureau of National 


Affairs. Of the 1,750 agreements sur- 
veyed, only 116 made no provision for 
higher pay. 


Increases of from four to six cents, 
the most common range, were contained 
in 4380 contracts. Increases of seven to 
nine cents and 10 to 12 cents were given 
in nearly 370 and 400 contracts respec- 
tively. In 350 others, pay raises ranged 
from 13 to 19 cents and over. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of wages and hours recently approved by 


provincial 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc** include two new 
schedules -and one made binding for the 
first time, all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Sheet Metal Workers, Port Arthur and 
Fort William 


An Order in Council dated March 6, and 
gazetted March 22, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for sheet metal workers 
at Port Arthur and Fort William to be in 
effect from April 1, 1952, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
4-hour period immediately following the 
working period of a regular working day; 
double time for all other overtime work and 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified holi- 
days. Work on any holiday will only be 
performed in cases of extreme necessity and 





subject to permission of the advisory 
committee. 
*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 


‘Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
efficial delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the LArourR GazeTTE, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


Orders in Council 


in Ontario and Alberta 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.15 (L.G., Aug., 1947) to $1.75 per 
hour for work during regular work periods; 
$2 per hour for work on night shift. 

The advisory committee: may fix a lower 
minimum rate for persons who are handi- 
capped. 


Electrical Workers, Niagara Falls 


An Order in Council dated April 9, and 
gazetted April 26, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry at Niagara Falls 
to be in effect from May 6, 1952, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
7-hour period immediately following regular 
working hours Monday through Friday and 
between noon and midnight on Saturday; 
double time for all other overtime and for 
work on Sundays and 7 specified holidays. 
No overtime work without a permit from 
the advisory committee. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.75 per hour 
during regular working periods; $1.92 per 
hour for work on a night shift and for night 
work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


ALBERTA 


TRADE 


Dairy Industry, Calgary 


An Order in Council dated April 9, and 
gazetted April 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the dairy industry at 
Calgary to be in effect from April 25, 1952, 
for a period of 12 months or thereafter 
during pleasure. This schedule is similar to 
that which was previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE of June, 
1951, with certain exceptions as follows:— 


Hours for male and female employees are 
unchanged at 8 per day, 44 per week. How- 
ever, weekly maximum for drivers’ on 
commission which was formerly 48 hours is 
now 45 hours per 6-day maximum. Daily 
maximum of 9 hours is unchanged. 


Minimum monthly wage rates represent a 
general increase of $31.60 per month over 
those rates previously in effect. _Commis- 
sion rates are specified for retail drivers, 


etc. with certain readjustments in com- 
parison to those previously in effect. New 
classifications are added as follows: route 


supervisors $229.90 per month plus commis- 
sion of route reliefmen;~ wholesale route 
reliefmen $204.40 per month. 





Getting married or having a child is worth an extra $10 to employees of a Quebec 


shoe factory. 


A clause in the appendix to a collective agreement recently concluded between 
employees and management at Eudore Fournier and Son, Plessisville, Que., provides for 
the payment of that sum to workers with a year’s continuous service who marry or become 


the parent of a child. 
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Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan in 1952 


Equal pay Act, similar to one passed in Ontario last year, approved 
by Saskatchewan Legislature at 1952 session. Workmen's compensation 
benefits increased. New Act provides security of tenure for teachers 


During the 1952 session of the Saskat- 
chewan Legislature, which lasted from 
February 7 to April 4, a measure designed 
to prevent economic discrimination against 
women workers was approved, similar to 
that passed in Ontario last year. Under 
this Act, women will be entitled to pay 
equal to that of men if they do comparable 
work in the same establishment. Work- 
men’s compensation benefits were increased, 
as was the maximum amount of compensa- 
tion recoverable under the individual 
liability statute covering railway workers. 

A new Act was passed to provide for 
security of tenure in the teaching profes- 
sion and to enable a conciliation board to 
be set up where a teacher feels that he has 
been unfairly dismissed. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Saskatchewan is the second province to 
pass an Act to ensure fair remuneration to 
female employees. The Equal Pay Act, 
which will come into effect on proclamation, 
requires an employer to pay women at the 
same rate as men when they are employed 
to do work of comparable character in the 
same establishment. The Ontario Act, 
which was passed in 1951 and went into 
force on January 1, 1952 (L.G., 19ol, 
p. 847), requires equal pay for men and 
women when they do the same work in the 
same establishment. A difference in the 
rate of pay based on any factor other than 
sex does not constitute a breach of the 


Act. 


The Act will be administered by the 
Minister of Labour and the Director of 
the Wages and Hours Branch. 


As in the Ontario Act, charges of discrim- 
ination will be dealt with first by concilia- 
tion procedure and, only if that fails, by 
prosecution. A complaint must be made 
in writing on a form prescribed by the 
Director. Investigation of a complaint 1s 
to be made by an inspector of the Wages 
and Hours Branch, who must try to settle 
the matter complained of and report the 
results to the Director. 





If the inspector fails to effect a settle- 
ment, the Minister may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Director, appoint a board 
of one or more persons with the powers 
of commissioners under the Public Inquiries 
Act. After hearing the parties, the board 
will recommend to the Director the course 
which should be taken. The Minister, on 
the recommendation of the Director, will 
then issue whatever order he deems 
necessary and the order must be complied 
with. 

Fines up to $100 may be imposed for 
failure to comply with any provision of 
the Act or any order made under it. The 
Minister must give consent in writing for 
the prosecution of any person for an 
offence. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act was amended to raise the 
maximum amount of wages on which com- 
pensation may be based and to increase a 
number of the benefits payable under the 
Act. 


From January 1, 1953, the maximum 
wages on which compensation may be 
calculated are raised from $3,000 to $4,000 
a year. This amendment brings the Saskat- 
chewan Act into line with the Act in 
Ontario, where the $4,000 maximum went 
into foree on January 1, 1952. In death 
cases, the amount of compensation payable 
in respect of each child under 16 years is 
increased from $20 to $25 a month. An 
orphan child will now be granted an 
allowance of $30 a month instead of $25. 
As previously, the total monthly compen- 
sation to all dependants in case of death, 
exclusive of burial expenses, may not 
exceed the workman’s average monthly 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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earnings but compensation may not fall 


below a_ specified minimum monthly 
amount. This minimum was_ increased 
where the dependants are a widow or 


invalid widower and one child from $80 
to $85, and where they are a widow or 
invalid widower and two or more children 
from $90 to $100. 

A change was made with respect to the 
minimum payment for disability to remove 
the distinction made between a permanent 
partial disability of more than 50 per cent 
and one of less than 50 per cent. Since 
1950, if the partial disability was 50 per 
cent or more, the minimum was a propor- 
tion of $20 depending on impairment of 
earning capacity. If the disability was less 
than 50 per cent, the minimum was a 
proportion of $15. Henceforth, the 
minimum payment for a total disability is 
$20 and for any partial disability, a 
proportion of $20. 

These increases will apply to payments 
made after June 1, 1952, to all persons 
receiving compensation regardless of when 
the accident occurred. 


Railway Workers 

Amendments were also made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1911, which 
applies to certain classes of railway workers 
not covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Accident Fund) Act and under which 
the employer is liable to pay compensation 
in respect of an injury which disables a 
workman for more than three days. Com- 
pensation is recovered by action in the 
district court. 

The maximum amount of compensation 
recoverable under the Act is now either 
the equivalent of the estimated earnings 
of a workman in similar employment 
during the three years preceding the Injury 
or the sum of $3,500, whichever is the 
greater. Compensation, however, must not 
exceed $4,000. This section became effec- 
tive May 1. Previously, the limits were 
the earnings of a workman for three years 
in similar employment or $2,500, whichever 
was greater, with a maximum of $3,000. 

A further amendment, also effective from 
May 1, requires an employer to report to 
the Department of Labour when an 
injured workman requires medical aid as 
a result of an accident as well as when 
he becomes incapacitated from work, as 
before. Unless the employer makes his 
report within the prescribed time, he will 
be liable, on summary conviction, to a 
fine of up to $300 and a further $10 for 
each day during which he fails to report. 
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A new-section provides for payment of 
compensation to a railway worker who is 
a resident of Saskatchewan and whose work 
is performed both in the province and in 
an adjoining state of the United States. 
If the worker is injured in the adjoining 
state, his employer is hable to pay com- 
pensation if he would have been liable had 
the accident occurred in Saskatchewan. 

If the workman is also entitled to 
compensation under the law of the state 
in which the accident occurred, he may 
elect under which Act he will seek com- 
pensation. If notice of the election is not 
given to the employer within three months 
of the injury or death of the workman, it 
will be assumed that he or his dependants 
have chosen not to claim compensation 
under the Saskatchewan Act. 


Vacations with Pay 


An amendment was made to the Annual 
Holidays Act to permit exemptions to be 
granted from the provisions of the Act. 
The Act requires an annual holiday with 
pay of two weeks to be granted to all 
employed persons in the province except 
those engaged in farming, ranching and 
market gardening and persons employed in 
family undertakings. The amendment 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to declare the Act not to apply 
to any specific class of employees or to 
the employees or a group of employees 
working in a designated industry, business, 
trade or occupation. 


Hours of Work 


The Hours of Work Act was amended 
to continue, from April 1, 1952, to April 1, 
1953, the stipulation against a reduction in 
wages where weekly hours are reduced to 
conform with the 44-hour limit which is 
imposed by the Act unless time and one- 
half is paid for overtime for all hours 
worked in excess of 44. 


Coal Mines 

Several provisions in the Coal Miners’ 
Safety and Welfare Act governing employ- 
ment conditions were struck out as being 
unnecessary because similar provisions con- 
tained in certain of the general labour laws 
of the province cover workers in coal 
mines. 

One section, Section 11, prohibited the 
employment of boys under 16 years and 
women in the workings of a mine. In 
1947, coal mines were brought under the 
Factories Act, which fixes a minimum age 
of 16, thus prohibiting work under that 
age in coal mines as well as in factories. 
Persons employed in charge of an engine, 


windlass or gin in a coal mine, however, 
must now be 18 years of age instead of 16, 
as previously. ; 

Section 33, which prohibited employment 
above or below ground for more than eight 
hours in 24 except under special circum- 
stances, was also repealed, since the Hours 
of Work Act, 1947, apples to mines and 
restricts working hours to eight in a day 
and 44 in a week unless time and one-half 
is payable for time worked beyond these 
limits. Variations from these limits are 
provided for to permit a five-day week or 
to allow for shift work. 

The provisions of the Act requiring the 
payment of wages twice a month, two 
weeks in arrears, were also struck out. 
Persons employed in any establishment 
which comes under the Factories Act or 
the Minimum Wage Act, both of which 
now apply to coal mines, are covered by 
the Workmen’s Wage Act which requires 
wages to be paid at the end. of every 
seven days. 

Corresponding amendments were made to 
the Coal Mining Industry Act to strike 
out the sections authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to establish standards 
of hours and minimum wages for workers 
in coal mines. A minimum wage of $21.50 
is fixed for workers in all mines in the 
province by Minimum Wage Order 10 
(13G., 195240. 470). 


Arbitration of Disputes between a City 
and its Employees 


A new section added to the City Act 
provides that a city council may agree to 
refer to a board of arbitration a dispute 
concerning wages, hours, conditions of work, 
pensions, trade unions, labour relations or 
any other matter governing employment. 
The council may also agree 
decision of the board will be binding on 
the city. It may appoint one or more 
persons to represent it on the board and 
may delegate to them authority to concur 
in the appointment of a chairman or the 


council may agree that the chairman be: 


appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
‘Council. 

The same provisions are applicable to a 
board, commission or agency appointed by 
the council or established under the Act 
with respect to an officer, servant or 
employee or any member of the police 
force for the payment of whose wages it 
is responsible. 


Electrical Licensing 


A number of changes were made in the 
Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act 
(L.G., 1949, p. 742). 


that the: 


From January 1, 1953, the guarantee bond 
which must be furnished by a person 
desiring a contractor’s licence, an employer’s 
licence or a supply-house licence is in- 
creased from $1,000 to $2,000. 

A further amendment authorizes the 
Minister of Labour to prescribe the type 
of examination required for a Journeyman’s 
licence. Formerly, the Act stated that a 
candidate for this lhcence must pass a 
written or practical examination, or both, 
as may be required by the Apprenticeship 
Act. 

The lmitations on the authority con- 
ferred by a limited contractor’s licence with 
respect to making an electrical installation 
and installing equipment which were 
formerly set out in the Act will in future 
be specified on the licence itself and will 
be determined by the chief inspector. 
Consequently, the sections of the Act 
which set limits on the work which might 
be performed by a person holding a 
limited contractor’s licence were struck out. 


Teachers 

An Act designed to provide for security 
of tenure in the teaching profession 
requires a notice of dismissal given by a 
school board to a teacher to be in a 
prescribed form and to set out the reasons 
for the termination of the contract, pro- 
vides for a hearing before the school board 
at which a teacher may give reasons why 
he should not be dismissed, and enables 
the Minister of Education at his discretion 
to refer the matter to a conciliation board. 

The Teacher Tenure Act applies to 
teachers who have been employed by a 
school board for two consecutive years, 
who are still in the teaching service for 
a subsequent year and who are given notice 
of dismissal to take effect on June 30 in 
any year. 


When a school board gives notice of 
dismissal to a teacher, it must, within 15 
days, provide an opportunity for him to be 
present at a meeting of the board in order 
to give reasons why he should not be 
dismissed. If the differences between the 
teacher and the board are not resolved at 
the meeting or if no meeting is held, the 
teacher may appeal to the Minister within 
five days from the date of the meeting or 
within 20 days from the date of the notice 
of dismissal. The Minister may then, at 
his discretion, appoint a conciliation board 
to inquire into the matter. 

The conciliation board is to consist of 
three members. Two members are to be 
nominated by the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation and the Saskatchewan School 
Trustees’ Association, respectively, and the 
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chairman is to be jointly named by the 
other two. The members of a board are 
to hold office for the calendar year in which 
they are appointed and may be reappointed. 
The board must complete its inquiry and 
make a written report of its decision within 
20 days or within such longer time as the 
Minister allows. The board is also author- 
ized to make such recommendations to the 
teacher and the school board as it deems 
advisable. 

If, before the conciliation board begins 
its inquiry or within 10 days after it has 
made its report, the teacher and school 
board agree to accept the decision of the 
conciliation board, then an agreement to 
that effect must be drawn up in the 
prescribed form, in which case the decision 
of the board will be binding on the teacher 
and the school board. 

Allowances and expenses of board 
members are to be paid from moneys 
appropriated by the Legislature for the 
purpose. 

The Act comes into force from July 1, 
1952. 

Legislation establishing a procedure for 
collective bargaining between teachers and 
boards of school trustees for the purpose 
of adopting or revising a salary schedule 
was enacted in 1949. In this Act provi- 
sion was made for the appointment of 
conciliation boards constituted in the same 
way as those to be set up under the 
Teacher Tenure Act. 


One change was made in 1952 in the 
Teachers’ Salary Negotiation Act with 
respect to the length of time during which 
a salary schedule adopted as the result of 
collective bargaining will remain in effect. 
A schedule goes into effect at the beginning 
of the next academic year following that 
in which negotiations take place and will 
now continue in effect until revised after 
further bargaining has taken place or until 
it has been replaced by a new schedule 
negotiated under the Act. Formerly, the 
Act provided that a salary schedule should 
remain in effect for at least one academic 
year. 

This amendment is given effect retro- 
actively from November 1, 1950. 


Hospital Insurance 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act requires an employer, 
on the request of the collector, to deduct 
the hospital insurance tax due under the 
Act from the amount owing to an employee 
who is being paid by commission and pay 
it to the collector as soon as the amount 
of the tax is earned by the emplovee. 
Previously, the section requiring the 
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employer to deduct the tax referred oniy 
to an employee being paid wages or a 
salary. 

A further amendment designates the 
portion of the province to which the 
Northern Administration Act applies as a 
collection district for the purposes of the 
Hospitalization Act as well as any city, 
town, village, rural municipality and local 
improvement district, as previously. The 
Minister of Public Health may also appoint 
a collector to collect the tax from the 
residents of any other designated part of 
the province. 


Employees’ Pensions 


Several amendments were made to the 
Power Corporation Superannuation Act, 
1944, which provides for a contributory 
pension scheme for employees of the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation, the gov- 
ernment agency responsible for the supply 
of electrical energy in the province. 


The maximum superannuation allowance 
which may be paid was increased in respect 
of an employee who retires or dies after 
April 1, 1952. If retirement or death 
occurs before April 1, 1953, the maximum 
yearly pension payable is $2,200 and this 
amount is increased by $200 each year until 
a maximum of $3,000 is payable where a 
person dies or retires on or after April 1s 
1956. The previous maximum was $2,000. 


In 1951 the Act was amended to enable 
an employee who reached the age of 60 
to be retired at his option and to provide 
that employees who are not qualified for 
the requirements of their work may be 
retired on a reduced pension if they have 
served a total of 15 years. A 1952 amend- 
ment requires such employees to have 
served at least 15 years continuously after 
March 31, 1944, the date the Act went into 
effect. 


Previously, no further contributions to 
the superannuation fund could be made by 
employees who had contributed for 35 
years. Now, however, such an employee 
may continue his contributions if he has 
not reached the age of 60 and if his super- 
annuation allowance at the expiry of the 
gd-year period would be less than the 
maximum allowed. 


A further amendment enables an 
employee to elect to have his superannua- 
tion payments adjusted and paid in such 
amounts that he will receive the same 
allowance before the age of 70 as he will 
after he has reached that age and is 
receiving $40 a month under the Old Age 
Security Act as well as his superannuation 
allowance. 


Provision is also made for the service 
of persons now in the Armed Forces to be 
counted as service with the Power Corpor- 
ation for the purpose of receiving an 
allowance under the Act. 


Similar amendments were made with 
respect to the superannuation scheme set 
up under the Liquor Board Superannuation 
Act, 1944. 


The Urban Employees’ Superannuation 
Act, which was enacted last year to provide 
for a pension plan for the employees of 
urban municipalities (with certain excep- 
tions) and larger school units, was 
amended to remove the restriction which 
limited the application of the Act to 
permanent full-time employees. 


Credit Unions 

Amendments to the Credit Union Act 
provide for the establishment of a Credit 
Union Mutual Aid Fund for the purpose 
of protecting and stabilizing credit unions 
in financial difficulties and assisting in pay- 
ment of any losses suffered by members 
of credit unions in liquidation. 

The registrar of credit unions is required 
to take a vote of all unions to determine 
Whether or not the boards of directors 
approve the establishment of the Fund. 
If the vote is favourable, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may establish the 
Credit Union Mutual Aid Board to admin- 
ister the Fund. The Board will be 
required annually to assess each credit 
union for an amount not exceeding five 
per cent of its surplus funds. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia and Manitoba courts find Labour Relations Boards erred in 
exercising a discretion to refuse certification not conferred by the 
Acts. Quebec court rules that when an employee is dismissed between 
pay periods, required notice runs from end of current pay period 


In certiorarz proceedings instituted by the Industrial Union of Marine 


and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local 18, for review of a decision of 
the Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board, the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
quashed the Board’s order refusing certification and directed the Board to 
reconsider the union application. 

In Manitoba, a union application for an order of mandamus requiring the 
Manitoba Labour Board to certify the union as bargaining agent for the 
engineers and firemen employed by the Manitoba Sugar Company Limited was 
allowed by the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. 

The Quebec Superior Court at Montreal, in an action brought by a con- 
struction superintendent who had been dismissed, awarded him $535.71 as 
salary in lieu of notice. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald gave reasons for 
decision, with which the other five judges 
concurred. He first outlined the proceed- 
ings leading up to the Board’s_ order 
refusing certification. On September 28, 
1951, the union filed an application with 
the Board, signed on its behalf by J. K. 
Bell and M. 8. Hubley. The application 
fulfilled all requirements of the Trade 
Union Act and of the Regulations under 
the Act and made out a clear case for 
certification. 


The employer filed a reply on October 10, 
stating that he did not desire to contest 
the application. On October 19, after time 


Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. . . 
>. . holds that certification may not be withheld 
from a union satisfying the Act’s requirements 
The Nova Scotia Supreme Court on 
May 7, 1952, quashed an order of the 
Labour Relations Board (Nova _ Scotia) 
dismissing an application by the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of Canada, Local 18, for certification as 
the bargaining agent of a unit of the 
employees of Smith & Rhuland Limited 
and issued an order requiring the Board 
“to determine the application for certifica- 
tion according to law”. 
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for filing had expired, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the company submitted a 
further statutory declaration stating that 
since filing the reply he had been informed 
that J. K. Bell, one of those who signed 
the appheation, was a professed Communist ; 
and his reason for so believing was that 
in an article published in the Financial 
Post on September 28, 1946, J. K. Bell was 
listed as a Communist labour leader, and 
in the same publication on October 25, 
1947, his picture appeared in a photograph 
of a group described as Communist labour 
leaders, and that he was at that time 
Financial Director of the Nova Scotia 
Labour Progressive Party and _ also 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Maritime 
Workers Confederation. The submission 
then requested that the Board make 
further investigation as to the record of 
J. K. Bell and as to the methods used in 
connection with the organization of the 
union. 

The Board accepted this document as 
the reply of the employer, sent a copy to 
the union on October 25, and held a 
hearing on November 19. At the hearing 
the chairman announced that the union 
had made out a prima facie case for 
certification but that the reply had raised 
a question of sufficient importance to 
justify a hearing, the burden being on 
the employer to show sufficient cause for 
denial of the application. 

The employer tendered eleven exhibits 
consisting of articles, items and _ photo- 
graphs published in various newspapers 
containing reference to J. K. Bell and his 
alleged adherence to Communism. Union 
counsel produced one document in which 
38 members of the applicant union denied 
having joined the Maritime Marine and 
Shipbuilders Federation (the parent organ- 
ization of the union) as the result of any 
pressure. At the hearing, counsel for the 
employer stated that he did not contend 
that the union was Communistic or 
subversive in the sense that it could be 
held that it did not constitute a “trade 
union” within the meaning of the Act. 
He put his case on the ground that the 
Board should exercise its discretion to 
refuse to certify the applicant union on 
the basis of public policy if it found it 
to be under the influence of J. K. Bell, 
whom he asserted to be a Communist and 
one who would misuse the dominant influ- 
ence which his position in the Federation 
gave him. 

By letter of November 20, J. K. Bell 
informed the Board that he had ceased to 
by a provisional officer of the union on 
November 18, when it had elected its own 
local officers. 
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On December 7, the’ Board issued its 
order dismissing the application for stated 
reasons, summarized by Mr. Justice 
MacDonald as follows:— 


(1) The main purpose of the Act is to 
facilitate collective bargaining in good 
faith between employers and employees. 
Certification confers on the union the 
power to require the employer to bargain 
with his employees through the union and 
to represent its member-employees and 
other employees. The public interest in 
the good faith exercise of these powers 
is very great. 

(2) The Board finds (a) that the union 
is a part of the Federation; (b) that Bell 
is the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federa- 
tion and its administrative officer; (¢) that 
Bell exercises dominant leadership of the 
Federation; (d) that Bell signed the 
application as Provisional Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Union; (e) that Bell is 
a member of the Communist Party and 
the Labour Progressive Party. 

(3) The Communistic Party rigidly 
requires its members to follow its policy, 
and uses union leadership to further 
policies directed to the destruction of our 
form of government. 

(4) Consequently, to certify the union 
while its dominant leadership is provided 
by Bell, would be incompatible with 
collective bargaining, and would confer 
power to affect employer-employee in- 
terests upon persons who would inevitably 
use those powers primarily to advance 
Communist policies rather than for the 
benefit of employees. 


(5) “Therefore exercising the discretion 
conferred by the Trade Union Act on the 
Board to refrain from certifying an 
applicant as bargaining agent when the 
Board is satisfied on reasonable grounds 
that certification would be inconsistent 
with the principle and purpose of the Act 
and contrary to the public interest, the 
Board denies certification to the applicant 
herein.” 


The union, by means of an application 
in the Supreme Court of the province for 
an order of certiorari, sought to have the 
Board’s order quashed on the grounds that 
the order on its face revealed that the 
Board acted in error of law in’ assuming 
to exercise a discretion to reject the 
appheation which it did not possess in law. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald then cited 
examples of the Court’s power to investi- 
gate and to quash orders of a Labour 
Relations Board as being made without 
jurisdiction or founded on an error of the 
law with respect to jurisdiction, and found 
that the Court’s authority to do so was 
well established. 


He then stated that the primary question 
for the Court to decide was whether the 
Board was legally correct or otherwise in 
purporting to have a discretion in law to 
refuse certification to the applicant union, 
which admittedly had complied with all 
the express requirements of the Act, and, 


if so, did that discretion extend to its 
refusal to certify for the reasons of policy 
stated in the order. As shown by the 
order, the position of the Board was that 
it has discretion to refuse certification to 
a union where such certification would in 
its opinion be contrary to the principles 
and purposes of the Act and contrary to 
the public interest, and that it did so 
refuse certification in this case because of 
Bell’s adherence to Communism and_his 
connection with the Federation and union. 

His Lordship first considered whether the 
Board had any discretion to refuse certifica- 
tion to the applicant union. 

The power to certify is conferred by 
Section 9 (2) which enacts that (after the 
Board has determined that a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining exists, etc.) 
“the Board may certify the trade union as 
the bargaining agent of the employees in 
the unit”. The counsel for the Board 
contended that the Board had a residuary 
discretion to refuse certification even where, 
as in this instance, the applicant had com- 
pled with the express requirements of the 
Act. He argued that according to the 
Interpretation Act the word “may” must 
be constructed as permissive unless that 
reading of “may” in the context of the 
clause in which it stands would render that 
clause irrational and without meaning, and 
that the Common Law also required that 
“may” in this section be read as merely 
permissive and enabling. 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s view, the 
decision whether “may” should be inter- 
preted as permissive or imperative turns 
not merely upon the provision in which 
the term appears, but upon the effect of 
the whole text of the Act. After examining 
the authorities, he concluded that 


by the Interpretation Act and by the 
Common Law decisions alike, we are 
entitled to look at the text and objects of 
the Act in order to determine whether it 
would be inconsistent with the intent and 
object of the Act to read the empowering 
words in their prima facie sense as words 
of discretion or whether, as I think, they 
must be read as imposing a duty to certify 
when the statutory prerequisites have been 
satisfied. 


He then proceeded to examine the text 
of the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act:— 


The purpose of the certification provi- 
sions of the Act is to facilitate collective 
bargaining between an employer and his 
employees, as to terms of employment by 
establishing a process whereby a_ trade 
union on establishing its right to repre- 
sent a group of employees, as evidenced 
by an Order of Certification issued by the 
Board (8S. 9), secures the exclusive right 
to represent the employees in the group, 
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replaces any previously certified bargaining 
agent, and becomes substituted as party to 
any existing agreement (S. 10); and upon 
notice being given to the employer, he 
becomes bound to meet and negotiate with 
the Union in the attempt to come to a 
collective agreement (S. 12). During the 
period of negotiation strikes and lockouts 
are prohibited (S. 21). Any collective 
agreement which results becomes legally 
binding on the union and the employees 
and upon the employer (S. 18), under 
penalties (S. 42); a result far different 
from that which is produced by an agree- 
ment with an uncertified union. 


The provisions leading up to certification 
or its refusal begin with the stipulation 
that every employee has the right to be a 
member of a trade union and to participate 
in its activities. A trade union claiming 
to have as members in good standing a 
majority of employees in a unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining may make appli- 
cation to the Board to be certified (S. 7). 
It is for the Board to determine that the 
union has among its members in good 
standing a majority of the employees in a 
unit. The Board must also determine 
whether the unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining. For this purpose the ° 
Board “shall have regard to the community 
of interest among the employees in the 
proposed unit in such matters as work 
location, hours of work, working conditions 
and methods of remuneration”. Special 
provision is made for members of a craft. 
Where a group of employees belong to a 
craft exercising technical skills by reason 
of which they are distinguishable from the 
employees as a whole and the majority of 
the group are members of one trade union 
pertaining to such craft or other skills, the 
trade union may apply to the Board, 
subject to the provisions of Section 7 of 
this Act, and “shall be entitled to be 
certified” as the bargaining agent of the 
employees in the group if the group is 
otherwise appropriate as a unit for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

In addition to determining the existence 
of a majority in favour of the applicant, 
the Board must decide five questions which 
normally arise in certification proceedings; 
that is, whether :— 


(1) a person is an employer or employee; 


(2) an organization or association is an 
employers’ organization or a trade union: 


(3) a group of employees is a_ unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining; 

(4) an employee belongs to a craft or 
group exercising technical skills; or 

(5) a person is a member in good stand- 
ing of a trade union. 


Even if all these questions have been 
answered in favour of the applicant, there 
is one further question, viz., that of 
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employer-domination, which, if answered 
adversely, destroys the power to certify. 
No trade union, the administration, man- 
agement, or policy of which is dominated 
by an employer, so that its fitness to 
represent employees for the purpose of 
collective bargaining is impaired, shall be 
certified. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald then asserted 
that the Acts sets out the basic conditions 
for certification and imposes on the Board 
the duty of deciding upon their existence, 
thus raising the general inference that when 
the Board has satisfied itself as to these 
it must certify. 

Only as to the determination of the 
appropriateness of the unit has the Board 
any stated discretion and in that case it 
is given a standard to apply, viz., 
community of interest. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald next commented 
on the fact that the section dealing with 
certification of craft units states that a 
union “shall be entitled to be certified” as 
an agent for such a unit. In his opinion 
it was obvious that this was not intended 
to confer any special rights in respect of 
a eraft unit. The implication is clear that 
if an applicant has successfully met the 
various tests and conditions provided by 
the Act, it will be entitled to be certified. 
At all events, he considered that this 
language goes some distance to rebut the 
idea “that such a union may still be 
bowled out by the exercise of a residuary 
discretion to refuse certification”. He also 
pointed out that the fact that Section 9 (2), 
setting out the general power to certify, is 
followed by the provision disabling the 
Board from certifying an  employer- 
dominated union may well account for the 
use of “may” in the expression “the Board 
may certify”. 


Moreover, he was of the opinion that 
the existence of the provision regarding 
employer-dominated unions is inconsistent 
with the idea of discretiohary refusal of 
certification on grounds of policy. The plain 
inference is that the Legislature did not 
intend to express any other disabling policy 
or to confer any discretion to refuse certifi- 
cation on any other general ground. 


For these reasons he came to the con- 


clusion that (except where employer- 
domination has been found) Section 9 (2) 
must be construed as imposing a duty upon 
the Board to certify an applicant which 
has satisfied the express conditions of the 
Act. 


The same result is reached if the govern- 
ing principle of the Act is examined to 
determine which interpretation of “may” 
seems better to carry out the system it 
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embodies. Mr. Justice MacDonald quoted 
authorities to establish that where alterna- 
tive constructions are equally open, that 
alternative is to be chosen which will be 
consistent with the smooth working of the 
system which the statute is intended to 
regulate. 

To my mind the object of the Act is to 
facilitate collective bargaining and stabi- 
lize industrial relations by enabling a 
union to establish before the Board its 
ability to represent a group of employees; 
and, with this controversial question 
settled, to require the employer, upon 
notice from the union, to negotiate with 
it and (with the aid of conciliation 
services) to promote the conclusion of an 
agreement which shall be legally enforce- 
able; and generally to ensure a greater 
measure of industrial peace to the public. 
Certification is, of course, not necessary 
for collective bargaining, ‘but the policy 
of the Act undoubtedly is to promote it 
as a means to more orderly bargaining. 


He went on to say that nothing would 
be more calculated to introduce uncer- 
tainty, friction or confusion into the 
working of the system than a construction 
which would entitle the Board to refuse 
certification for a reason nowhere stated in 
the Act, in the exercise of a discretion 
nowhere expressly stated. 


His Lordship concluded, therefore, that 
the Act does not confer on the Board any 
discretion to refuse certification to an 
applicant union which has complied with 
the express requirements of the Act. 


Although this conclusion was sufficient 
to dispose of the case, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald went on to consider, assuming 
that his conclusion was wrong and that 
the Board had discretion to refuse certifi- 
cation, whether that discretion embraced 
the grounds upon which the refusal was 
actually made. 


Those grounds were that, considering the 
nature of Communism and its discipline 
over its members, and that as Bell is a 
Communist and exercises dominant leader- 
ship in the Federation and in the applicant 
union, certification would confer powers 
which he would inevitably use primarily 
to advance Communist aims and _ policies, 
and that therefore certification would be 
inconsistent with the principle and pur- 
poses of the Act and contrary to the public 
interest. 


Assuming that every statement of frit 
concerning Bell were true, His Lordship 
pointed out that the Board’s order did not 
say that Bell had actually misused his 
position in the Federation or that he had 
succeeded in perverting the Federation or 
the Union from their true purpose; nor 
that the union or the Federation is 
Communistic, or that any Communistic 


activity had actually occurred on the part 
of Bell or either organization. This dis- 
tinguishes the case from that of Branch 
Innes Lid. v. Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
a decision of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 


He stated that he was prepared to take 
judicial notice of the nature of Communism 
as a conspiratorial and revolutionary organ- 
ization and of the rigid conformity to its 
policies which it enforces on its members, 
and in particular of its policy of infiltra- 
tion of trade unions. He pointed out also 
that the governments of the English- 
speaking world have differed radically as 
to the means of containing or suppressing 
Communistic activities, as for example by 
wholesale prohibition in Australia and, in 
the United States, by compulsory registra- 
tion of Communist organizations and 
disclosure of membership, etc. In other 
countries the reliance seems to be less on 
special enactment than on the ordinary 
law, the inherent virtues of democracy and 
on enlightened social policy designed to 
remove the conditions in which subversive 
Communism thrives. He pointed out that 
no legislation of the Canadian Parliament 
was called to the Court’s attention which 
makes it unlawful for a man to be a 
member of the Communist Party or the 
Labour Progressive Party, or for a 
Communist, to hold office in a trade union 
or to spread Communistic doctrine by 
means short of sedition. Nor is there any 
Nova Scotia legislation which directly aims 
at the suppression or the control of 
Communistic activity in labour unions. 


In His Lordship’s view, the Board’s con- 
tention that it. has been empowered by 
the Legislature to deal with Communism 
or Communists in relation to unions which 
apply to it for certification had to be 
considered against this background. As no 
such power was given expressly, the 
Board’s argument implied that the Legis- 
lature intended to secure this result by 
resort to ambiguity. If the Legislature had 
intended to vest any such _ protective 
discretion in the Board, it would have 
done so in clear terms. It could have 
done so by the addition of a few words 
to the provision which makes an employer- 
dominated union ineligible for certification. 


Accordingly I cannot conclude that the 
Legislature empowered the Board by mere 
implication to exercise its discretion (if 
it be held to have such) to refuse certifi- 
cation upon the grounds assigned in the 
Order in question, which are grounds of 
mere apprehension that one Communist 
in a parent organization would not merely 
attempt but succeed in perverting the 
applicant union’s purpose in labour rela- 
tions. 


For these reasons the Court quashed the 
Board’s order dismissing the union’s appli- 
cation and directed the Board to determine 
the issue according to law. Re Labour 
Relations Board (Nova Scotia), Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia, May 7, 1952. 


Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. . . 


. + holds that Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
craft unit was based on matters outside its scope 

On January 16, 1952, the Manitoba 
Court of King’s Bench issued a mandamus 
order directing the Manitoba Labour Board 
to certify the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 827 (AFL), as 
bargaining agent for the engineers and 
firemen employed by the Manitoba Sugar 
Company Limited. 


The Board on March 14, 1951, had 
dismissed the union’s application for 
certification on the grounds that the 


engineers were called upon to exercise 
their technical skill and were distinguish- 
able from the other employees by reason 
of their craft for only about ten weeks 
in the year and that they were already 
adequately represented by the certified 
bargaining agent for all the employees of 
the plant. The Court held that, since the 
proposed craft unit was a group exercising 
technical skills and was appropriate for 
collective bargaining, the Board was 
required by the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act to certify the applicant union. 


Mr. Justice Campbell quoted in full the 
reasons for decision issued by the Labour 
Board when it dismissed the union’s appli- 
cation and the minority report issued by 
the two members of the Board who 
dissented from that decision. These reports 
gave the facts of the case. The applicant 
union wished to be certified as bargaining 
agent for five engineers and _ firemen 
employed by the company in a beet-sugar 
processing plant at Fort Garry. All five 
employees were members of the applicant 
union and were also members of the 
intervening union, Local 404 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, the 
certified bargaining agent for all employees 
of the plant. During a ten-week period 
each year locally called the “campaign”, 
the plant was operated day and night, 
seven days a week, until processing was 
completed. At this time the engineers and 
firemen operated the high-pressure steam 
plant. During the rest of the year the 
engineers, along with a small number of 
permanent employees, were engaged in 
examining and dismantling machinery and 
other miscellaneous work not related to 
their technical skill. 
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The application for certification was made 
under Section 8 of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act, which reads :— 


When a group of employees of an 
employer belong to a craft or group 


exercising technical skills, by reason of 
which they are distinguishable from the 
employees as a whole and the majority of 
the group are members of one trade union 
pertaining to such craft or other skills, 
the trade union may apply to the Board, 
subject to the provisions of Section 7, 
and shall be entitled to be certified as 
the bargaining agent of the employees in 
the group if the group is otherwise appro- 
priate as a unit for collective bargaining. 
The five members of the Board who 
concurred in the decision to dismiss the 
appheation held that the words “shall be 
entitled” were not obligatory because of 
the closing words of the section: “If the 
group is otherwise appropriate as a unit 
for collective bargaining.” They pointed 
out that the Board is given discretionary 
power by Sections 9 and 2 (3) of the Act 
to determine whether the unit shall be an 
employer unit, craft unit, technical unit, 
plant unit or any other unit. In their 
view, since the engineers were distinguish- 
able from the other employees for only 
approximately 68 days each year, it was 
appropriate to include them in the same 
bargaining unit as the other employees. 
The majority report of the Board 
concluded :— 

The Board is of the opinion that a 
bargaining unit is appropriate if the 
interests of the employees therein are 
capable of being adequately represented 
by a common group of. bargaining rep- 
resentatives. 

The Board is of the further opinion 
that the present certified agent is capable 
of adequately representing the five 
employees, members of the applicant union 
who are employed in a composite capa- 
city the full year like the other plant 
employees, and who like the other plant 
employees are only called upon in the 
course of their composite employment to 
exercise their craft or technical skill for 
approximately 68 days out of a full year’s 
employment. 

Having taken all the factors into con- 


sideration plus the mutuality of interest 
amongst the group and the efficient oper- 


ation of the plant the application is 
accordingly dismissed. 
The two dissenting members of the 


Board considered that the certification of 
a craft union where the unit was appro- 
priate was made mandatory by the words 
“shall be entitled” in Section 8. Section 9, 
referring to non-craft groups, provided only 
that the Board “may certify the trade 
union”, and yet the Board, in common 
with other Labour Relations Boards across 
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Canada, had interpreted this provision as 
mandatory. The minority report main- 
tained that, since “shall” could not be less 
obligatory than “may”, certification should 
not have been denied the craft union in 
this case. 

After quoting these reports, His Lord- 
ship proceeded to determine whether in 
this instance the union could take pro- 
ceedings in its own name or whether a 
representation order was necessary. He 
was of the opinion that action in contract 
and tort must be distinguished from an 
application such as this for an order under 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act. He 
held that this Act, which defines “trade 
union” and confers powers and rights upon 
it, gave the union a status as a legal entity 
to take court proceedings in this case. 

Mr. Justice Campbell then examined the 
sections of the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act relating to an application for 
certification by a craft union. He quoted 
Section 2 (3), which states that a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining may 
be an employer unit, craft unit, technical 
unit, plant unit or any other unit. 
Referring to Section 8, he stated that the 
duty of the Board in considering an appli- 
cation made under this section was to 
decide that the employees in the unit 
belonged to a craft by reason of which they 
were distinguishable from the employees 
as a whole, that a majority of them were 
members in good standing of the applicant 
which must be a union pertaining to their 
craft, and that the group of employees was 
otherwise appropriate as a unit for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

His Lordship noted that the applicant 
union satisfied these requirements. He 
found that the five employees for whom 
the applicant union desired to be the 
certified bargaining agent belonged to a 
craft, since they held certificates under the 
Manitoba Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant 
Act. All five were members of the appli- 
cant union. The requirement that the unit 
must consist of more than one person had 
been met. 


Mr. Justice Campbell recognized the 
power conferred on the Board by Section 
9 (1) to “determine whether the unit in 
respect of which the application is made is 
appropriate for collective bargaining.” He 
was of the opinion that this power “must 
be exercised without taking into account 
any reason which is not a legal one.” He 
maintained that the Board had not found 
the bargaining unit inappropriate under the 
provisions of the Act but had dismissed 
the application on other grounds. The 
Board’s reasons for decision did not 


mention that the unit was inappropriate, 
and His Lordship could not envisage any 
reasons for such a finding. 


He was of the opinion that the Board 
had acted upon factors that should not 
have been taken into consideration, such 
as the small number of engineers, the fact 
that another union was already certified as 
bargaining agent, and the fact that the 
employer might not want a second union 
in his plant, even a craft union. 


Referring to the “mutuality of interest” 
and “efficient operation of the plant” dis- 
cussed in the Board’s report, he pointed 
out three facts which seemed to have been 
ignored. First, the “campaign season” was 
the sole purpose for the existence of the 
company, and the other activities carried 
on for the remainder of the year were 
incidental to that purpose. Secondly, the 
“campaign season”, lasting approximately 
75 days during which the plant was oper- 
ated 24 hours a day, was the equivalent 
of 225 days of eight hours each, or 40 
weeks of 44 hours each. Thirdly, without 
certificated engineers the company could 
not operate. Mr. Justice Campbell con- 
sidered that these three facts were reasons 
why the engineers were entitled to be 
represented by a separate craft union. 


In conclusion, His Lordship stated that 
the Board’s decision to refuse certification 
was based on matters outside its scope. 
He held that, where the bargaining unit 
was appropriate and the other conditions 
required by the Act had been fulfilled, it 
was imperative that the Board certify an 
applicant union unless the applicant were 
irresponsible, subversive, or otherwise mala 
fide. In this case there were no circum- 
stances to permit the Board to withhold 
certification. 


His Lordship held that the Board’s ruling 
was open to review by the Court in spite 
of Section 59 (1) of the Labour Relations 
Act, which reads :— 


If in any proceeding before the Board 
or otherwise in the course of admunistra- 
tion of this Act a question arises under 
this Act as to whether ... (f) a group of 
employees is a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining; (yg) an employee 
belongs to a craft or group exercising 
technical skills; ... the Board shall decide 
the question and its decision shall be 
final and conclusive for all the purposes 
of this Act. 


He referred to a recent interpretation of 
a similar section in the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act in the case of Rex v. Labour 
Relations Board (L.G., 1951, p. 1697). The 
Court there ruled that “the privative 


provisions of Section 58 were not apt 
enough to oust the court from reviewing 
this question of jurisdiction.” 

In considering whether mandamus was 
the appropriate remedy, His Lordship 
stated that an order of mandamus could 
be used by the courts to impose the rule 
of law on every department, tribunal, body 
or person charged with the performance of 
a public duty and failing to perform it. 
He referred to the case In re United Steel- 
workers of America and B.C. Labour Rela- 
tions Board (L.G., 1951, p. 860), in which 
a limited mandamus was granted. In the 
present case the Board had neglected to 
perform its duty in failing to certify the 
applicant union although. the bargaining 
unit was appropriate. The Court accord- 
ingly issued a writ of mandamus requiring 
the Board to grant certification—In re 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
and Manitoba Labour Board, [1952] 
5 WWR (NS) 264. 


Quebec Superior Court. . . 


. . rules on length and starting date of notice 
to which an employee is entitled on dismissa| 

In Montreal on January 30 the Quebec 
Superior Court held that an employee 
whose salary was payable semi-monthly 
and who was dismissed without notice was 
entitled to payment of wages for the 
balance of the current pay period in 
addition to a half-month’s salary in leu 
of notice. The plaintiff was a construction 
superintendent who had been dismissed 
without notice three days after the 
beginning of a pay period. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw stated first that the 
defendant, a construction company, had 
not attempted to prove that the plaintiff 
was incompetent in his job, nor was it 
established that dismissal for cause without 
notice was permissible under the terms of 
the contract. The sole issue remaining in 
the case was the question: to what length 
of notice was the plaintiff entitled upon 
dismissal ? 

The plaintiff claimed that, since his 
employment was for an indeterminate 
period at the rate of $600 a month, he was 
entitled to one month’s notice or $600 in 
lieu of notice. He maintained that the 
notice period must be a full calendar month 
commencing on the first day of a month. 
Since he was discharged on February 3, 
1951, he claimed $537.71 as salary for the 
unexpired portion of February, in addition 
to $600 for the month of March in heu 
of the period of notice. 

The company argued that the construc- 
tion superintendent was entitled to notice 
of only half a month, since he was paid 
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twice a month. Through the evidence of 
the personnel manager, it was established 
that the employees of the company were 
paid semi-monthly and that if the plaintiff 


had remained in his employment he would : 


have been paid twice a month. Actually 
the plaintiff was employed only six days 
and had received two cheques from the 
company, one for three days ending 
January 31 and the other for three days 
ending February 3. 

His Lordship stated that the issue 
involved two questions of law: whether the 
length of the notice is determined by the 
rate of pay or the period of payment, and 
whether it starts at the date of dismissal 
or only at the expiration of the current pay 
period where the dismissal takes place 
between two dates of payment. On the 
first question, he cited two decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Canada which had 
clarified the law as to the length of notice 
required. 

In the case of Asbestos Corp. v. Cook 
[1933], SCR 86, the Court decided that a 
contract stipulating a salary for the month 
or year is a contract for an indeterminate 


period, from which either party may 
liberate himself by giving reasonable 
notice. 


In the case of Stewart v. Hanover Fire 
Insurance Co. [1936], SCR 177, the Court 
accepted the rule that in general the 
length of the notice should be the same 
as the period of payment of the salary. 

This principle was reaffirmed in Concrete 
Column Clamps Ltd. v. Pepin (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1072], in which the Quebec Courts held 
that a chauffeur whose salary was paid 
weekly was entitled to a week’s notice upon 
dismissal without cause. 

Following this rule His Lordship held 
that the plaintiff in this case was entitled 
to a notice of only half a month and that 
he should be paid the sum of $300, the 
amount of a fortnight’s salary. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw went on to con- 
sider the second question of whether the 
notice should run from the date of 


dismissal, February 3, or from the end of 
the current pay period, February 15. Was 
the plaintiff entitled to payment for the 
12 days of the unexpired current period in 
addition to his salary for the notice period 
of half a month? His Lordship stated 
that no previous decision of the courts 
had discussed this particular issue directly. 
He cited first two cases where the Court 
had accepted as sufficient the payment of 
a month’s salary in lieu of a month’s 
notice to an employee whose salary was 
payable monthly without making reference 
to the date at which the notice was to 
begin. 


On the other hand, there had been 
decisions of the Courts where it was held 
that the period of notice must begin at 
the end of an unexpired pay period. In 
Lacasse v. Tuckett [1924], 36 KB 321, an 
employee on a salary payable monthly had 
been given notice on April 19 and it was 
held that the contract would terminate 
only at the end of May as if notice had 
been given on the last day of April. In 
CNR v. Lévesque [1925], 39 KB 165, it 
was held that railroad employees engaged 
for an indeterminate period and _ paid 
monthly were entitled to one month’s 
notice or one month’s salary in lieu of 
notice, in addition to salary for a month 
already begun before notice was given. 


Mr. Justice Batshaw’s thinking was in 
line with the two last-named decisions. In 
his view, when an employee whose salary 
is paid by the month is dismissed without 
cause after a monthly pay period has 
begun, he should be paid for the balance 
of the current pay period before the notice 
period commences to run. The Court 
accordingly awarded the plaintiff the sum 
of $235.71, being the amount due for the 
period from February 3 to February 15, 
in addition to the $300 in lieu of salary 
for the notice period of half a month, 


making a total of $535.71—Leclerc v. 
Cartier Construction Company Limited, 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec [1952], 


CS Montreal, Nos. 3 and 4, 103. 





U.S. Court Rules on Bargaining Outside Contract 


The US. Court of Appeals at New York 
has upheld the National Labour Relations 
Board’s principle that parties to a contract 
may not lawfully refuse to bargain during 
the contract’s term on subjects not covered 
therein and not discussed in the negotia- 
tions. 

Before the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, 
there were no specific limitations on the 
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duty to bargain. The NLRB had held that, 
under the Wagner Act, employers were 
required to discuss any subject, regardless 
of whether the contract already bound the 
parties on the matter to be discussed. The 
Taft-Hartley Act introduced a limitation: 
parties need not discuss or agree to any 
changes in matters already closed by the 
contract. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Higher minimum rates brought into effect in construction industry in 
Manitoba. Medical examinations and issue of health certificates are 
provided for Ontario workers exposed to silica dust. Ontario brings 
some industries previously excluded under Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Higher minimum rates in the construc- 
tion industry in Manitoba have been 
brought into effect with the issuing of the 
annual fair wage schedule. 

New regulations made under the Ontario 
Silicosis Act, 1950, provide for medical 
examinations of workers exposed to silica 
dust and the issue of health certificates. 
The Act requires any person employed in 
a process where he is so exposed to hold 
a health certificate. The regulations, which 
now apply in certain parts of Ontario, will 
be progressively brought into effect in the 
whole province. 

Certain industries excluded from coverage 
of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act where fewer than a stated number of 
workmen are employed will be brought 
under the Act, regardless of the number of 
workers employed, with the repeal of 
sections of the regulations under the Act. 
The change becomes effective January 1, 
1953. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 
Pilotage By-laws 


Montreal District 


Amendments to the by-laws of the 
Montreal Pilotage District, approved by 
P.C. 2202 on April 10, raised the pilotage 
rates, the rates for movages, and the deten- 
tion allowance payable to a pilot if, under 
certain circumstances, he is detained on 
board a vessel beyond one hour. The deten- 
tion allowance was raised from $2 to $2.50 
per hour and the maximum amount pay- 
able for a day from $15 to $17. The sum 
due to a pilot who reports at a vessel on 
request and whose services are not required 
was increased from $5 to $8. If the request 
for his services is cancelled after the expira- 
tion of one hour, he must be paid, in 
addition to the $8, the sum of $2.50 per 
hour, subject to a maximum of $17 a day. 

It is now provided that a committee of 
five pilots appointed annually as directors 
of the association known as “United 
Montreal Pilots” is to be recognized by the 
Pilotage Authority as representing the 
pilots who are signatories to the contract 
of the United Montreal Pilots. 
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All pilotage dues remaining after the 
Pilotage Authority has deducted the 
amount required for the Pilots’ Pension 
Fund are to be paid to and administered 
by the United Montreal Pilots, and its 
Secretary-Treasurer is required to send to 
the Pilotage Authority at the end of each 
month a statement showing the pilotage 
dues received during the month and the 
distribution of the money received. The 
amendments were gazetted on April 23. 


District of New Westminster 


By P.C. 2501, made and effective April 30 
and gazetted May 14, an amendment to 
the by-laws of the New Westminster 
Pilotage District providing for a surcharge 
of 380 per cent on pilotage dues was 
approved. The 30 per cent surcharge was 
introduced by an amendment gazetted 
June 27, 1951 (P.C. 3102) for a period of 
one year only. 


District of British Columbia 


A new by-law of the District of British 
Columbia requires the Pilotage Authority 
to set aside each fiscal year for the Pension 
Fund not less than 10 per cent of the 
pilotage dues received. The percentage 
must be fixed by the Pilotage Authority 
at the beginning of each fiscal year after 
consultation with the Pilots’ Committee. 
If the total amount contributed to the 
Fund between April 1, 1952, and the end 
of any fiscal year averages less than $900 
a year for each pilot, the Pilotage Authority 
may have an actuarial investigation made 
to determine what adjustments may be 
necessary to provide for future benefits. 


Further amendments provide that a 
pilot who has served five years or more is 
entitled upon retirement to a pension of 
$90 for every year of service for the 
remainder of his life, with a maximum of 
$2250 a year, and that his widow will 
receive $60 per month for the remainder 
of her life. The widow of a licensed pilot 
who dies in service will receive a similar 
monthly pension. These amendments were 
approved by P.C. 2440 on April 25 and 
gazetted May 14. 


District of Quebec 


Amendments to the pilotage by-laws of 
the District of Quebec raised the pilotage 
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dues, the detention allowance to which a 
pilot is entitled if detained on board a 
vessel for more than one hour for any 
reason other than stress of weather or an 
accident for which he is responsible, and 
the sum to be paid a pilot who reports 
for work and whose services are then not 
required. The increase in the detention 
allowance is the same as that reported above 
for the Montreal District. These amend- 
ments were approved by P.C. 2311 on 
April 22 and gazetted May 14. 


Emergency Powers Act 

The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations established by P.C. 3855 of 
July 224, 1951 >(L.G.,- 1951, ‘p. 1339)" were 
repealed and replaced by P.C. 2306, made 
on May 2 and gazetted May 14. 

The new regulations are substantially the 
same as those they replace. A seaman on 
board a Canadian ship in the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River must hold either 
a provisional or a regular seaman’s card. 
Under the previous regulations, employ- 
ment was permitted under an interim card 
until the end of 1951. 

A small change was made with respect 
to the revocation of a seaman’s card to 
add the provision that a card which has 
been revoked must be surrendered to an 
officer or person designated by the Muin- 
ister of Labour or, as previously, must be 
delivered to a National Employment Office. 

The new regulations revise the provi- 
sions dealing with the procedure by which 
a seaman who has been refused a card or 
whose card has been revoked may make an 
appeal. Where a seaman whose applica- 
tion for a card has been refused or whose 
eard has been recalled requests the Muin- 
ister that his case be reviewed, an advisory 
committee of at least three members must 
make an investigation and report its views 
to the Minister. Subject to the direction 
of the Minister, the committee must permit 
the seaman to make representations to it 
either personally or with the assistance of 
legal counsel and must give him all infor- 
mation possible without prejudice to the 
security of Canada and the public interest. 
The committee may determine its own 
procedure, subject to any rules made by 
the Minister. After considering the report 
of the committee, the Minister may grant 
or refuse to grant a seaman’s card to the 
person requesting the review, and his deci- 
sion is final. 


Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act 


An amendment 
Labour Relations 


made by the Canada 
Board to its Rules of 
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Procedure (established by P.C. 4682 of 
October 22, 1948) was approved by, P.C. 
2007 on April 4 and gazetted April 23. 


The amendment provides that, where the 
Board has reserved decision on the hearing 
of an application or any other matter, it 
may make a decision disposing of the 
issue at a subsequent meeting even if the 
members of the Board at the later meeting 
are not the same members who were 
present at the hearing. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Old Age Assistance Act 


The Alberta Government has adopted 
new regulations, in view of the enactment 
of the Old Age Assistance Act at the 1952 
session authorizing the carrying out of the 
joint federal-provincial old age assistance 
program in Alberta. The 1952 Act, effec- 
tive from January 1, repeals the Old Age 
Pensions Act passed in 1951; the new 
regulations replace similar regulations (O.C. 
1852-51 and O.C. 1850-51) made last 
December under the 1951 Act. 


Since the payment of old age assistance 
is made under conditions laid down by the 
federal Old Age Assistance Act, O.C. 526-52 
adopts the regulations made by the federal 
Government (P.C. 6596) (L.G., March, 
1952, p. 310) as regulations under the 
Alberta Act. 

The province administers the assistance, 
makes payment to the recipients and 
receives a refund from the federal Govern- 
ment. O.C. 527-52 provides for the admin- 
istration of old age assistance by the Old 
Age Pensions Board. These regulations are 
like those issued earlier, with one new 
section added. This provides that when a 
recipient dies payment of assistance for the 
month in which the death occurs may be 
made to such person as the Old Age 
Pensions Board may direct. If a cheque 
remains unendorsed at the date of the 
recipient’s death and is returned to the 
Provincial Treasurer, another cheque for the 
same amount may be issued to the person 
named by the Board. These regulations 
were gazetted April 30. 


Alberta Blind Persons Act 


The regulations providing for the pay- 
ment of allowances to blind persons, 
previously issued under the Alberta Old 
Age Pensions Act, were similarly brought 
under the new Blind Persons Act, passed 
in 1952. O.C. 528-52 adopts the regulations 
governing the payment of blind pensions 
established by the federal Government by 


P.C. 6595; O.C. 529-52 re-issues the admin- 
istrative regulations, which now include the 
same new provision governing payment for 
the month in which a recipient dies that 
was added to the old age assistance 
regulations. 

Another Order in Council, ‘O.C. 530-52, 
provides that a three-member Old Age 
Pensions Board is now established under 
authority of four new Alberta Acts: The 
Blind Persons Act, the Old Age Assistance 
Act, the Supplementary Allowances Act and 
the Widows’ Pensions Act. The appoint- 
ment of the Board is retrospective to 
April 1. 

These Orders in Council were gazetted 
April 30. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 

An amendment to the general regulations 
under the British Columbia Hospital Insur- 
ance Act increased the payments which 
may be made for hospital services rendered 
by hospitals outside of British Columbia. 
The maximum daily rate payable was 
raised from $6.50 to $8, and for new-born 
babies from $3 to $3.50. The amendment 
was made by an Order in Council of 
May 5 and gazetted May 15. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The hotel and catering Order for resort 
hotels in unorganized territory during the 
summer season has been replaced by a 
new Order which applies for a month 
longer than the earlier one, covering the 
period from June 1 to September 30 of 
each year rather than from June 15 
to September 15. Thirteen villages were 
added to the list of cities, 
villages within which the 
effective. 

There are no changes in hours, which are 
restricted to 10 in a day and 52 in a week. 
Not less than time and-= one-half the 
regular rate must be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of 44 in a: week. A rest 
period of 24 consecutive hours in each 
calendar week is required unless the Board 
of Industrial Relations approves a different 
arrangement. The new Order (No. 54), 
which was gazetted May 8, went into force 
June 1. 


Order, is” not 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
Fair Wage Schedule for 1952-53 


The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 


certain public and private construction 
work in Manitoba (Reg. 15/52) was 
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districts and - 


gazetted on April 19 and will be in effect 
from May 1, 1952, to April 30, 1953. The 
schedule is chiefly based on provisions of 
existing collective agreements and it is 
stipulated that it may be amended to meet 
war emergency conditions by agreement 
between the parties afiected and that the 
changes must be approved by the Minister 
of Labour and published in the Manitoba 
Gazette. 

“Public work” includes public works 
authorized by the Minister of Public Works 
for the execution of which a contract has 
been entered into between the Minister 
and an employer. 

“Private work”, as defined in the Act, 
means the construction, remodelling, demo- 
lition or repair of any building or con- 
struction work in the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District, or of any such work, 
irrespective of the number of contracts 
made, in any city or town with a population 
exceeding 2,000, or in any other part of 
the province to which the Act may be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. 


All the minimum hourly rates in Part I 
of the schedule were raised except those 
for electrical workers and_ stonecutters. 
The increases vary from 2 to 40 cents an 
hour. A rate of $1.65 an hour is set for 
the first time for lcensed journeymen in 
the electrical trade in the town of Flin 
Flon. For these workers a maximum 48- 
hour week is set. Two rates are fixed for 
lathers working on wood, wire or metal 
in Zone “A”. Such workers must receive 
$1.55 an hour until July 31 and an addi- 
tional 5 cents an hour after July 31. 


Maximum weekly hours were lowered in 
two. cases—for bridge and structural steel 
and iron workers in Zone “A” from 44 to 
40, and for sheet metal workers in Zone 
“A” from 44 to 424. 


In Part II of the schedule the minimum 
rates for all classes of workers, except 
watchmen and flagmen engaged on public 
road and bridge works in those parts of 
the province outside the hmits of the city 
of Winnipeg, were raised by 5, 7 or 10 cents 
an hour. The rate for watchmen and flag- 
men remains unchanged at 70 cents per 
hour. The maximum hours of straight- 
time rates over each two-week period 
remain at 108. 

As before, with respect to overtime, it is 
provided that time worked in excess of the 
standard weekly hours lsted in_ the 
schedule must be paid for at not less than 
time and one-half the minimum scheduled 
rate and work on Sundays must be paid 
for at double time. 
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Employers in construction work in 
Greater Winnipeg are required to affix 
vacation with pay stamps in a worker’s 
stamp book to the extent of 2 per cent 
of the total wages earned in each pay- 
period. 

The schedule follows:— 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


Zone “A” Rates Apply: 
To both “public work” and “private work” 
as defined in the Act, in Winnipeg and 
a radius of thirty (30) miles. 


Zone “B” Rates Apply: 

(1) To “public work”, as defined in the 
Act, in all other parts of the province 
except where Zone “A” or Zone “C” 
rates apply. 

(2) To “private work”, as defined in the 
Act, wherever the population exceeds 
2,000 except where Zone “A” or Zone 
“C” rates apply. 

(3) In the Town of Flin Flon the 
minimum basic wage rate specified in 
Zone “B” applies but the maximum 
hours per week shall in all cases be 48. 

Zone “C” Rates Apply: 

To “public work” and “private work’, as 
defined in the Act, in the City of 
Brandon. 


SCHEDULE ‘‘A’—PART I 
The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, A.D. 1952, on ‘‘Private Work’’ and 


on ‘‘Public Works’’, as described above:— 


Zone ‘‘A’’ Zone ‘‘B’’ Zone ‘'C”’ 
Basic Basic Basic 
Occupation Wage | Hours |} Wage | Hours | Wage | Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m.| Max’m.| Min’m. | Max’m.} Min’m.| Max’m. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hour | Week | Hour | Week | Hour | Week 
$ $ $ 
1. Asbestos Workers— 
(a) JOUDRGY Iai; coca eee Bee eee 1.70 40 1.60 48 1.60 48 
(b)stet Class: limproversics ic. ss 1c eee 1.40 40 1330 48 1.35 48 
(c) 2nd Clags Improversi. '5. 0s... 1. eee 1326 40 1.20 48 1.20 48 
20 Dricklayerg. cee ee. are eee 2.00 40 1.85 44 1.90 44 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers} 1.90 40 1.90 44 1.90 44 
4. Carpenters and Millwrights.................. 1.80 40 1.65 44 1.70 44 
5. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large 
floor area jobs) om. ote Clee eee 1315 48 1210 48 1:15 48 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed 
JOUTHOVIMER) .. fase coe ee eee ee 1.65 40 1.50 48 1,00 48 
Licensed Journey mans... 4.8: oes eee Town of Flin Flon $1.65 per hour 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight)| 1.80 40 1.80 44 1.80 44 
Helpers 47520 Pon: ie Se ee Cee 1.26 40 1.26 44 1.26 44 
8. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut 
stone, terra cotta, tile and marble, bending 
reinforcing materials, mixing mortar.......... Lis 48 1210 48 iNew Ws) 48 
(b) General Building Labourers............. 305 48 90 48 95 48 
9. (a) Lathers, Wood, Wire and Metal (May 1, i 
LOS tO sally 3151952) aes eee ae 1255 40 
(Aug) 15°1952 toApr.: 8091953)... 2.20. eos 1.60 40 
(b) bathers, Metal 20 07 wl een: ei lit een! | ene 1.45 48 1.50 48 
Other than Metals a7. tis. ae wees Lien ca eee 15 48 es 48 
ID; Linoleum loor Layera:.e2s.. 0 hence ee 1.05 48 1.00 48 1.05 48 
Parle Sétters iin ou ie oe ee. Ane ae 1.80 40 1.65 44 1.70 44 
12 Mastic Floor Kettlemen../.....0.0 450 ane 95 48 .90 48 .95 48 
13. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers.......... .95 48 .90 48 .95 48 
14. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers..........} 1.15 48 1.10 48 1215 48 
15 Operating Engineers and Firemen on Con- 
struction— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines of three drum or more operating any 
type of machine, or operating clam-shells or 
orange peels, regardless of capacity; or oper- 
ating steam shovels or dragline of one yard 
capacity or over, or operating drop hammer 
pile drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive 
POO aeg id « of." naval ued peas ote eee 155 48 bests 48 1:45 48 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines having only two drums or a single 
drum, used in handling building material, or 
steam shovels and draglines not specified in 
‘A’ hereof; irrespective of motive power..... 1.56 48 Be 48 1.45 48 
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SCHEDULE “A’—PART I—Continued 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, A.D. 1952 me Sg) k” 
‘Public Works’’, as described above:— it ed a El gu at 








Occupation 





15. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Con- 


29. 
30. 


struction—(Cont’d) 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operated machine not specified in ‘‘A”’ or “B” 
hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler if the 
operation of same necessitates a licensed 
engineer under the provisions of ‘‘The Steam 
Boiler Act’’ or air compressor delivering air 
for the operation of riveting guns on steel 
erection work, or pumps in caissons, or trench- 
ing machines or bull dozers over size D4 or 
equivalent; irrespective of motive power...... 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines 
classified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’ or ‘‘C”’ hereof or 
assisting Engineers in charge of same.......... 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers 
over } yard capacity or bull dozers up to and 
including size D4 or equivalent; irrespective 
PI SMOULVG. DOW OE ce. s. tei atheutay Waren <6 Sib wats 
Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines 
for machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, 
“RB” or “CO” hereof, of a type usually operated 
Is kiled PAOONTETS. - 4.0046 ages piece ee 6 


. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and 


CTA ire CMA ae cic PS Siete aca g Aas Ries Clas 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters............. 


PORE gr tes cals See wed oes ode ep oie avs hss 
. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 


PR riecl Uherh tet efoto aes! Poe ng) sha hos Brae @ ave ak, Digiauas’ 
Wiel re eae te ee eke se aisle cieiaets © ate ee 
Roofersa—Mop Handlers... 2.2 ..520..00.50 des 


. Sewer Construction Work— 


(a) Caisson Workers asta csicewtrew ede ee aie 
(Blea POUT Swi, pelts oa gates nile Palas ones 
(eRe aMerluay C8 one venience cra4 soe 2 eo os oie rs 
Ce eum NlENS se nite aniifaticertacaied Gap <lee eclnae 


Mmm haat NObal NV OUMOLS: «0.1 ce sie arerenceleie cia oe eae 
m teinuhetia Feige’, Uae Sle eee ae Sera eee ee eee 
i> CORWOTIVETCUNAR NES a A oe oe ater a Bim somo aon aon cr 
MES LONGINASONS ee Aen a une, cee anshs sue esse ee ste 
. Terrazzo and Oxi-Chloride Workers— 


Re VOUS tn eo ay a te ci roe ms a Sma 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Dry).........---++++- 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet).........---+:+:- 


. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile 


BUC VItTOUtO MSLAHS) Se ccc ce sok cee cereus 


. Tile Setters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber, 


FG CLRL GONG LO ewe ire betes vee biave he ag ne eheyaL* 


. Timber and Crib Men working on grain ele- 


vators or bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on 
grain elevators, or rough timber work on 
ESET POSS tA tens ince swab epee nie SG 
Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on 
construction work only).........-.-s6+-+ee9> 
WabOl All ta settee bine oe nee eee mat ences a’ 














Basie 














Zone ‘‘A’’ Zone ‘‘B’’ Zone ‘‘C’’ 
Basic Basic 
Hours | Wage | Hours | Wage | Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
./’Max’m.| Min’m. | Max’m.} Min’m. | Max’m 
; Per Per Per Per Per 
Hour | Week | Hour | Week | Hour | Week 
$ $ 

40 48 I ae. 48 deseo 48 
15 48 1.05 48 1.15 48 
ale 48 1.05 48 4.15 48 
_ Wes 48 1.05 48 Leals 48 
yi) 40 1.50 48 Lebo 48 
.65 40 1.60 48 1.65 48 
.00 40 1.85 44 1.90 44 
.90 40 1.50 44 eo 44 
ale 40 1.05 44 1.10 44 
95 48 .90 48 .95 48 
nls 48 1.10 48 ue 48 
.95 48 .90 48 .95 48 
.00 48 .95 48 1.00 48 
.00 48 .95 48 1.00 48 
.65 424 1 ye 48 1.40 48 
.40 40 1.30 48 Wests 48 
wave 44 1.47 48 lays 48 
.00 40 1.85 44 1.90 44 
. 60 40 1.60 48 1.60 48 
5 NG 48 1.10 48 THES 48 
95 48 .95 48 .95 48 
.80 40 1.65 44 Le70 44 
.30 40 1.15 48 1.20 48 
ae 48 1.25 48 1.25 48 
21k) 48 1 AKG) 48 ihe 48 
TO Ned oA oh. RIA oe oss Shin ee oa, 


ee bee 8 Ee 
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SCHEDULE “A’’—PART II 


PUBLIC ROADS AND BRIDGE WORKS 


31. The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1st, 1952, on Public Works for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of 
Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 

















Maximum 
Basic Wage! hours of 
Rate straight 

Occupation —— time rates 

Minimum | over each 

Per Hour | two-week 

period 
sa aAecerepate Datel: Man a. %...ca: hens he aoe ee ee 95 108 
eee nepnaiiie On Distributor Irivers a... 1c. pece a) eee ee wo 108 
o4:{ Blade Grader (12 H.P. and over) Operators... oe =e 95 108 
oo: Concrete: inisher gc wa. etude oes oe tae Lees ee .95 108 
706. (Gonerete Paver Operator, o.oo eee ee 120 108 
not. Drapline, shovel and Crane Operator... .. seh ee 25 108 
gor Wlevator, Graden Operator mciaiast sel ae ie ee 95 108 
39. Engineer, Stationary Boiler..... fete Re RE a 1.10 108 
AOA Da Dourers shies vie scs chicas o eeeNels on Slee Rte oe oe a a 90 108 
ab Motor Patrol Operator ..\soyb 2p ies oe) Sree een ee .95 108 
42; Roller Operator, 6 ton and over, steel wheels: ....3:3..46 + eee 1.00 108 
745, Scraper and {Bull Dozer Operator... 1... 1 eee ee LO 108 
44. Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator.............................. .95 108 
BD.” POAMBLETS Lx s.c 22's tem Mea Vostaae net tite oc te, ni ee ee Foo 108 
46,) Teamsters and ‘lwo lHorse Teams. 0.2.) ae 1.10 108 
4/2 Leameters and Nour: Horse] came: 652.) ee re lino: 108 
48. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers 
only-are required ).h den 2.h cms ee Reo ee ee ied 1.05 108 
49. Tractor Operator, 50 h.p. drawbar or over..................4.......... 95 108 
o0.4Eractor:Operator, under 50 h.p.drawbar........ eee .90 108 
ol ruck (Drivers ie 2) i ie a 4 aha ee ey een een ee 205 108 
pe. Watehmanvend, Mlagrianios. scecse soit. op jeus aise eee an ee enn ae .70 











* Probationary Rates. 





53. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these 
machines by a short trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the 
employee starts work, the employer shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter 


signed by the employee and the employer, 
ceeding 30 days, a rate of 15¢ below the sche 
(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Coner 
Operator, Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


In line with a new Mothers’ Allowances 
Act passed in 1952, which places the 
responsibility for the payment of allow- 
ances upon a Director instead of the 
former three-member Mothers’ Allowances 
Commission, the regulations under the Act 
have been revised. <A further change in 
the Act authorizes the payment of allow- 
ances on behalf of children up to 18 years 
of age instead of 16, as before. Unless 
incapacitated, a child must be attending 
school in order to receive an allowance. 

The new regulations do not change the 
conditions of eligibility nor the amount of 
the allowances except with regard to the 
fuel allowance to a foster-mother, which is 
limited to the amount of the increase in 
her fuel costs resulting from her caring for 
the foster-children.’ As regards property 
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certifying that for a probationary period not ex- 
dule rate has been agreed upon. 
ete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane 


qualifications, an allowance may: not be 
paid, except with special permission from 
the Director, if the applicant mother has 
real property of which the value exceeds 
$6,000. The limit was formerly $4,000. 
Allowances are payable by cheque on the 
last day of each month and it is specified 
that the first payment is to be made on 
the last day of the month following that 
in which eligibility is determined by the 
Director. 

In cases where an apparently neglected 
child has been reported to a Children’s Aid 
Society and the allowance has been sus- 
pended, the allowance is to be cancelled 
if the Society does not take action within 
two months after the date of suspension. 
It must also be cancelled if a judge finds 
the child to be a neglected child under the 
Children’s Protection Act. 


The regulations set out more specifically 
the duties of the Advisory Board which the 
Minister may appoint to assist the Director 
to determine whether an allowance should 
be paid to an applicant mother whose 
husband is permanently unemployable. 

The Advisory Board, formerly composed 
of three doctors employed by the Ontario 
Department of Health and designated by 
the Minister of Health, will now consist 
of three persons appointed by the Minister 
of Public Welfare, one of whom must be 
a qualified medical practitioner, who will 
serve as chairman. The Board is to review 
each case at least once a year and advise 
the Director of any change in the mental 
or physical condition of the husband of the 
beneficiary. 7 

Application for an allowance is made to 
the “local authority”, which may be the 
public welfare administrator or public 
welfare commissioner, the clerk of the 
municipality, or a field worker of the 
Department of Public Welfare. A local 
authority must obtain all information 
necessary to complete an application and 
send one copy of the completed applica- 
tion to the Director. 

Administrators and staffs of district 
offices of the Department of Public Welfare 
and supervisors of field workers are desig- 
nated as investigators. At the request of 
the Director, an investigator must inquire 
into and report on any matter concerning 
a beneficiary. 

The application and declaration forms to 
be used by applicants are included in the 
regulations. 

These regulations, O.Reg. 199/52, made 
May 7 and gazetted May 24, revoke earlier 
regulations (l.G., 1949, p. 14388; 1951, 
pp. 553 and 1551). 


Ontario Silicosis Act 


Regulations have now been issued under 
the Ontario Silicosis Act, which was pro- 
claimed in force December 2, 1950, but was 
inoperative until regulations were made. 
The Act provides that no person may be 
employed in an industrial process involving 
a silica exposure unless he holds a health 
certificate issued under the regulations and 
authorizes the Minister responsible for the 
administration of the Act to require any 
employee in an occupation involving a 
silica exposure to take a medical examina- 
tion at any time. The Minister, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, is empowered to make regulations 
defining silica exposure, prescribing medical 
examinations, prescribing the fees to be 
paid and the form of reports to be made 


in connection with such medical examina- 
tion, providing for the issue, renewal and 
cancellation of health certificates, and 
prescribing the form, conditions of issuing, 
and use of such certificates. 

The new regulations (O.Reg. 204/52), 
approved May 15 and gazetted May 24, 
apply to the foundry industries im which 
sand-moulding is used, to porcelain, pottery 
and enamel-ware industries, to granite and 
sandstone monument industries, and to 
industries in which furnace-lining materials 
for steel production are manufactured or 
used. “Silica exposure” is defined as 
exposure of employees to the inhalation of 
dust from materials containing silica for 
50 or more hours in each month during 
the handling, processing or use of such 
materials. 

The regulations came into effect in seven 
counties on the date of their publication 
under the Regulations Act and will be 
brought into force in the other counties 
and districts of Ontario on various stated 
dates, the latest being October 19, 1953. 

The administration of the Act and 
regulations is assigned to the Department 
of Health. The Director of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene is required to desig- 
nate one or more qualified doctors from 
the staff of the Department to act as 
medical examiners and may also, with the 
approval of the Minister, appoint as 
examiners one or more doctors who are not 
members of the staff. It is the duty of 
these examiners to conduct clinics for the 
medical examinations of employees subject 
to silien exposure and to issue, renew and 
eancel health certificates. 


When a clinic is to be held, the Director 
must send written notice to the employer 
stating the date of the proposed examina- 
tion and designating the employees to be 
examined. Within seven days after 
receiving the notice, the employer must fill 
out a prescribed form for each employee, 
giving his unemployment insurance number, 
time-clock number,:name, address, year of 
birth, occupation, and period of silica 
exposure since his last medical examination, 
if any. This record must be delivered to 
the medical examiner whenever he requests 
it. The employer is also responsible for 
notifying each employee of the date, time 
and place of the examination. 

Under the regulations, employees exposed 
to silica dust are divided into two cate- 
gories. The first group includes employees 
who have entered emplovment in a process 
involving a silica exposure for the first time 
on or after March 1, 1952, those who have 
entered such employment on or after 
March 1 but were previously employed in 
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a silica exposure occupation in Ontario for 
less than two years in the five-year period 
preceding their present employment, and 
those who hold health certificates which 
have expired and remained expired for 
three years or more. Before issuing a 
health certificate to an employee in this 
group, the medical examiner must deter- 
mine not only whether he is free from 
active tuberculosis of the respiratory organs 
but also whether he has suffered from this 
disease in the past and whether he is free 
from other disease of the respiratory organs 
which might render him unsuitable for 
employment in an industrial process in- 
volving a silica exposure. The doctor must 
issue a health certificate to an employee 
who passes the medical examination. 


Where an employee was already engaged 
in a process involving a silica exposure 
on February 29, 1952, or entered the 
employment on or after March 1 but had 
been similarly employed in Ontario for 
two years or more during the previous 
five-year period, or has been. the holder 
of a health certificate in good standing for 
two years, the only duty of the medical 
examiner is to determine whether the 
employee is free from evidence of active 
tuberculosis of the respiratory organs. If 
so, he is entitled to receive a_ health 
certificate. The prescribed form of health 
certificate is attached to the regulations. 


If an employee who holds a_ health 
certificate again passes a medical examina- 
tion, the medical examiner must renew 
his certificate and return it to the employer. 
If the employee fails to meet the require- 
ments of the examination, the examiner 
must cancel his certificate and deliver it to 
the Director. 


After holding a clinic, the examiner must 
fill out the prescribed clinic report and send 
it to the employer notifying him of the 
number of employees examined, the 


number of health certificates issued or 
renewed, the names of those who were 
refused certificates by reason of active 


tuberculosis or because they were unsuit- 
able for silica exposure, and the names of 
any employees who failed to attend the 
clinic. He must also inform the employer 
as to the date of the next clinic. The 
employer is required to notify each 
employee who has not yet received the 
medical examination of the date of the 
next clinic at least 14 days before that 
date. If an employee does not present 
himself for the medical examination, his 
health certificate or temporary health 
certificate will be cancelled by the examiner. 

An employee who has ceased to be 
employed in a silica-exposure industry, 
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whether he holds a valid certificate or 
whether his certificate has expired or has 
been cancelled because he neglected to 
attend the medical examination, may 
recelve an examination when the examiner 
is conducting a clinic and, if his condition 
is satisfactory, may be given a_ health 
certificate or have his certificate renewed. 


A health certificate expires where the 
holder has not had a medical examina- 
tion for a period of 18 months from the 
date it was issued or renewed, unless the 
employée could not take the medical 
examination by reason of accident or 
illness or other cause beyond his control 
or the examiner was unable to conduct a 
clinic, in which case the certificate remains 
in effect until the next clinic. 


An employer may issue a temporary 
health certificate to any person employed 
by him on or after March 1 if he does 
not hold a health certificate and has made 
a declaration in the prescribed form 
stating that he has never received a 
medical examination under the Silicosis Act 
and has not been refused a certificate under 
the Mining Act. A temporary certificate 
expires when the employee takes the exam- 
ination and is given or refused a health 
certificate or when he ceases to be employed 
by the employer who issued the temporary 
certificate. 

An employee must deliver his health 
certificate to his employer before beginning 
work. An employee holding a temporary 
certificate must give it to his employer the 
first day he goes to work after it has been 
issued. The employer must keep the 
health certificates of his employees and 
return the certificate of any employee who 
leaves his employ. He must deliver the 
health certificate to the. examiner before a 
medical examination and allow an exam- 
iner, a member of the Health Department 
designated by the Director, or an inspector 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act to inspect the certificates at any 
reasonable time. 

Where an examiner finds that an 
employee’s physical condition does not 
entitle him to have a health certificate 
issued or renewed, he must report his 
decision to the employee and the Director 
and, in his clinic report, to the employer. 


The fee for the medical examination of 
an employee—$1—is paid by his employer. 
The Director must submit a statement of 
fees within 60 days after medical examina- 
tions have been held: the employer must 
pay the fees to the Director within 30 days 
after the statement was mailed. 


The regulations permit an employer to 
provide for the medical examination of his 


employees in a medical centre on _ his 
premises if he employs at least one duly 
qualified doctor appointed as a medical 
examiner by the Director with the approval 
of the Minister. The doctor must give an 
examination including an X-ray of the 
chest to every person proposed to be 
employed in an industrial process involving 
a silica exposure and must re-examine the 
employees at least once every 18 months. 
An employer maintaining a medical centre 
pays the expense of the medical exam- 
inations and is not required to pay fees to 
the Director. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


An Order in Council (O.Reg. 191/52) 
approved on April 30, gazetted May 17, 
repeals Sections 4 and 5 of the General 
Regulations which exclude certain indus- 
tries from the coverage of the Act where 
fewer than a stated number of workmen 
are employed. The effect of the change, 
which does not become effective until 
January 1, 1953, is to bring such indus- 
tries under the Act regardless of the 
number of workers employed in them. 

Section 4 excludes the following indus- 
tries when fewer than six persons are 
employed: cutting of firewood; cutting or 
hauling logs or bark; land clearing and 
stumping; logging; bark peeling by hand; 
the manufacture of cheese; the manufac- 
ture of feathers or artificial flowers; the 
operation of threshing machines, clover- 
mills and ensilage-cutters; the operation 
and maintenance of office buildings and 
buildings rented for manufacturing; mining; 
power laundries, dyeing, cleaning or bleach- 
ing establishments; restaurant business; and 
window-cleaning. 

Section 5 excludes the following indus- 
tries where fewer than four workmen are 
employed: blacksmithing shops; butchering; 
conveying passengers by automobile or 
trolley-coach; manufacturing rubber stamps, 
pads or stencils; picture framing; repair- 
shops other than automobile repair shops; 
upholstering; and certain building oper- 
ations. 

The same Order in Council withdraws 
“Operations by persons licensed under 
Part IV of the Highway Traffic Act” from 
class eleven of Schedule I (Schedule I 
lists the industries in which employers are 
required to contribute to the Accident 
Fund). Part IV of the Highway Traffic 
Act covers persons storing or dealing in 
motor vehicles, or conducting a garage 
business, parking station, parking lot or 
used car lot. This group is now replaced 
by a narrower classification, “Operating (1) 


service stations, and (2) garage businesses.” 
This amendment is also effective from 
January 1, 1953. 

The regulations governing the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board Superannuation 
Plan were also amended by O.Reg. 192/52, 
approved and gazetted on the same dates 
as above. A 1952 amendment to the Act 
provided that employees of industrial 
accident prevention associations designated 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
may come under the superannuation plan 
of the Board. Accordingly, seven such 
associations have now been designated. 
These are: Class 20 Accident Prevention 
Association of Ontario; Construction 
Safety Association of Ontario; The Elec- 
trical Employers’ Association of Ontario; 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association; 
The Lumbermen’s Safety Association; The 
Ontario Highway Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation and The Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers Safety Association. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Renewal of Orders 


General Order 4 (which _ establishes 
minimum wages throughout the province) 
and the special Orders have been extended 
for another year to May 1, 1953, by Order 
in Council 386 of April 9, 1952, gazetted 
April 19. 

The special Orders renewed are Order 2, 
requiring payment of time and one-half 
for overtime; Order 3, providing for a 
week’s annual holiday with pay; Order 3A, 
providing for an annual holiday with pay 
for workers in the construction industry; 
Order 5, governing silk textiles; Order 8, 
cotton textiles; Order 11, charitable insti- 
tutions; Order 14, real estate undertakings; 
Order 19, full-fashioned hosiery; Order 23, 
taverns in Montreal; Order 26A, taxicabs 
in Montreal; Order 29, taxicabs in Quebec 
and Lévis; Order 37, manufacturing of 
glass containers; Order 39, forest opera- 
tions; Order 41, employees of public 
corporations; and Order 42, stationary 
enginemen and firemen. 


Quebec Trade-Schools Act 


New trades have been brought under 
the Trade-Schools Act by an Order in 
Council (No. 508) made on May 7 and 
gazetted May 31. The new trades are 
weaving; refrigeration; optometry; clock- 
making; plastic arts; dancing; the training 
of live models; radio; television; millinery; 
photography; photo-engraving; engraving 
on metal, leather and tin; embossing; 
butchering; electroplating; interior decorat- 
ing; artistic, industrial or commercial 
designing; installation of neon signs; and 
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removal of dents. Correspondence courses 


and the trade of draughtsman were 
removed from the lst. 
Under the Act, a person desiring to 


operate a trade school is required to obtain 
a lheence from the Provincial Secretary. 
Before a permit is issued, the Minister of 
Social Welfare and Youth must be satis- 
fied that the school will have competent 
instructors and the necessary equipment and 
will furnish proper vocational training at 
reasonable rates. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 

A further relaxation of overtime require- 
ments has. been permitted for operators of 
buses and other vehicles owned by the City 
of Regina and the provision has been 


extended to cover all persons employed by 
the city in connection with its public 
transportation system. The Order (232/52) 
under which bus drivers and operators of 
other public transportation vehicles were 
permitted to work nine hours in a day with- 
out payment of overtime, with the provision 
that the 44-hour week might be averaged 
over a month (L.G., April, 1952, p. 467) 
has been rescinded. A new Order, O.C. 
1226/52, which was gazetted and became 
effective May 16, now permits all employees 
of the City of Regina engaged in any 
occupation in connection with public trans- 
portation to work nine hours in a day and 
192 hours in a month without payment of 
time and one-half for overtime. After these 
limits, time and one-half must be paid. 





Margaret Mackintosh, Labour Law Authority, Dies 


After a life of unselfish and _ distin- 
guished service to Canada, Miss Margaret 
Mackintosh, MBE, former Chief of the 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 
died June 27 in Madoc, Ont. Her death 
occurred three years after her retirement 
from government service. 

When she retired in 1949 after more than 
od years aS a civil servant, the Lasour 
GAZETTE carried an outline of her noble 
work, from which the following excerpts 
are reproduced :— 

“<Margaret Mackintosh is the Canadian 
authority on labour legislation and trade 
union law. She is one of a small group 
of distinguished civil servants in Ottawa 
whose titles give no evidence of their 
intrinsic value to the Dominion but whose 
work and influence have an important 
long-range effect upon our history. She 
is described in the civil service listing as 
“Industrial Research Worker”. She is a 
zealot. What she herself has made of a 
post that might have been colourless is 
measure of herself. There are a number of 
women of her stature in similar work in 
the United States. In Canada, as a 
woman, she is unique.’ 

“This paragraph by a discerning outside 
observer, writing for one of Canada’s lead- 
ing periodicals, epitomizes the distinguished 
service of Miss Margaret Mackintosh... 

“A pioneer in the analysis of Canadian 
legislation, she was also keenly interested 
in the development of labour standards; 
and in this connection she was active in 
Canada’s association with the International 
Labour Organization and in the field of 
Dominion-Provincial relations. Her direct 
and incisive mind made her well qualified 
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to work in the tradition, which she herself 
helped to mould, of objectivity in the 
study of labour problems. 

“One of the important functions of the 
Department is the compilation of a com- 
pendium of the labour laws and regulations 
of this country. Since 1919, Miss Mack- 
intosh has developed this project until her 
annual report on ‘Labour Legislation in 
Canada’, with its basic consolidations, has 
become a standard work of reference on 
labour law. 

“Miss Mackintosh played a prominent 
part in the organization of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation—a body which includes mem- 
bers of commissions, boards and Depart- 
ments of Labour from every province and 
which has as its object improved and 
uniform standards of labour legislation and 
enforcement... 

“It was in recognition of her contribu- 
tion to research in Canadian labour legis- 
lation and its influence on Canadian social 
and economic development that in the 
King’s Birthday Honours of 1943 Miss 
Mackintosh was awarded the MBE.” 

A native of Madoc, Ont., Miss Mack- 
intosh was graduated with honours from 
(ueen’s University in 1913. She entered 
the Civil Service in 1915 and the next 
vear joined the Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. She became Chief 
of the Legislation Branch in August, 1943, 
a post she held until her retirement in 
January, 1949. 

Miss Mackintosh was a regular con- 
tributor to the Lapour GaAzETTe and author 
of many articles, bulletins and pamphlets 
on several phases of labour law and history. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of a selected decision rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 827, May 20, 1952 

Held: (1) That regardless of the date of 
the settlement of a labour dispute the 
stoppage of work which has resulted there- 
from does not cease until there is a general 
or at least a substantial resumption of work. 

(2) That a substantial resumption of 
work may be deemed to have taken place 
when the production or the number of 
employees back at work, or both, depending 
upon the circumstances, have reached 86 
per cent of the total existing in either case 
immediately prior to the date of the 
stoppage of work. 

(3) That if it can be established that the 
employer has not taken immediate steps 
upon the settlement of the labour dispute 
to recondition the works and machinery at 
the plant because it suited his purpose not 
to do so, then benefit may be allowed as 
from the date the reconditioning could have 
been completed had the employer so willed. 


(4) That, in the present case, the evi- 
dence does not warrant a finding that the 
employer had chosen deliberately to keep 
the plant idle to swt his own convenience 
or that a general or a substantial resump- 
tion of work took place before the 12th 
day following the date of the settlement 
of the labour dispute when the production 
and the number of employees back at work 
reached the 85 per cent mark. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
filed a claim for benefit on December 15, 
1951, stating that he had lost his employ- 
ment at the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont., on 
December 3, 1951, by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute. 


According to the submissions the cireum- 
stances which surrounded the stoppage of 
work at the Ford Motor Company are as 
follows :— 

On Thursday, November 29, 1951, a 
number of employees called upon their 
fellow workers to stop work as a demon- 
stration of protest against a delay_ in 
receiving the report of an Ontario Gov- 
ernment Conciliation Board. This Board 


had held sittings in Windsor in October 
of that year to hear briefs of the union 
(International Union UAW-CIO) and 
company in connection with a dispute over 
the union’s request for wage increases, etc. 
On Saturday, December 1, the union 
officials and the company met to discuss 
recent plant disturbances. The company 
decided to discharge 26 of the leaders and 
participants in the trouble. 

On Monday, December 3, a stoppage of 
work commenced, which spread rapidly 
throughout the plant, and picket lines were 
formed. The union demanded reinstate- 
ment of the 26 ex-employees of the com- 
pany. By 5.30 p.m. of that day the offices 
and plant were deserted except for plant 
protection officers and a small crew to 
protect the plant against weather condi- 
tions. Early on Tuesday, December 4, 
the plant was fully deserted, completely 
picketed, and no person was permitted to 
enter. 

During the early period of the stoppage 
of work the union and company officials 
met often to discuss an early settlement 
of the labour dispute. When the labour 
dispute was settled, on December 14, the 
company took steps to rehabilitate the 
plant, which had suffered extensive damage 
after the maintenance men and power 
house employees had ceased operations 
contrary to the terms of the collective 
bargaining agreement. To effect repairs 
the company called workers back in vary- 
ine numbers from day to day after 
December 14. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit, 
pursuant to Section 39 of the Act, up to 
and including December 25, 1951, because 
in his opinion, the stoppage of work con- 
tinued after the settlement of the dispute 
on December 14 and did not cease until 
the morning of December 26, when the 
company recalled all its employees. 


From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant appealed to a Court 
of Referees which sat in Windsor, Ont., 
on February 5, 1952. The majority of the 
Court found that the claimant had been 
rightly disqualified pursuant to Section 39 
of the Act but as they were of the opinion 
that there was a “reasonable resumption 
of work” at the plant on the morning of 
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December 20, 1951, they lifted the dis- 
qualification as of midnight of December 19, 
1951. Their decision reads in part:— 


Evidence has been submitted showing 
that as a result of the work stoppage 
considerable damage was occasioned in the 
employers’ plants. It required consider- 
able time after settling the dispute to 
repair the damage so that normal oper- 
ations could be resumed. 

Evidence was also given showing that 
the employer company had ceased to make 
or produce their 1951 models of cars and 
that upon resuming operations the change- 
over to the manufacture of the 1952 
models would be undertaken, which change- 
over period could well have accounted for 
a reduction of employment for a period. 
To determine when there was a reasonable 
resumption of operations, we have before 
us as evidence a breakdown of the staff 
employed by the employer company from 
December 15, 1951 (and on December 20), 
the staff employed amounted to 4,886 
persons. The number then employed rep- 
resented 55 per cent of the total employees 
normally employed, exclusive of office 
workers. From arguments advanced and 
the submissions ind facts before the 
Court, we have come to the conclusion 
that December 20, 1951, is the day on 
which there was a reasonable resumption 
of operations and for the purposes of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act the stoppage 
of work ceased at midnight on the 19th 
day of December, 1951, and the disqualifi- 
cation of the applicant would expire as 
of that date. 


The dissenting member of the Court was 
of the opinion that the work stoppage 
terminated as of midnight of December 14, 
1951, and that consequently, as the claimant 
did not file his claim until December 15, 
1951, he should not have been disqualified 
pursuant to Section 39 of the Act. 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the claimant and the Insurance 
Officer appealed .to the Umpire. Both 
submitted lengthy briefs, the claimant con- 
tending that the stoppage of work ceased 
on December 14 and the Insurance Officer 
maintaining that it did not terminate until 
the morning of December 26. 

An oral hearing was held before the 
Umpire in Ottawa on April 23, 1952, at 
which union officials and the Chief Claims 
Officer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission were present. 


‘ Conclusions.—The section under which 
the claimant was disqualified reads as 
follows:— 


Sec. 39 (1) An insured person shall be 
disqualified from receiving benefit if he 
has lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the factory, workshop or other premises 
at which he was employed unless he has, 
during the stoppage of work, become bona 
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fide employed elsewhere in the occupation 
which he usually follows, or has become 
regularly engaged in some other occupa- 
tion; but this disqualification shall last 
only so long as.the stoppage of work 
continues. 
(2) An insured person shall not be 
disqualified under this section if he proves 
(a) that he is not participating in, or 
financing or directly interested in 
the labour dispute which caused the 
stoppage of work; and 
(b) that he does not belong to a grade 
or class of workers of which imme- 
diately before the commencement of 
the stoppage there were members 
employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage is taking place any of 
whom are participating in, financing 
or directly interested in the dispute. 


(3) Where separate branches of. work 
which are commonly carried on as separate 
businesses in separate premises are carried 
on in separate departments on the same 
premises, each department shall, for the 
purpose of this section, be deemed to be 
a separate factory or workshop. 


It is admitted that the claimant lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute at the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, where he was 
employed, and the finding of the Court of 
Referees that he has failed to establish 
grounds for relief from the disqualification 
under subsection 2 of Section 39 has not 
been appealed. . 

The sole question therefore to be deter- 
mined, is what was the effective date 
of the termination of the stoppage of work, 
which commenced on December 3, 1951, 
and which affected approximately 8,875 
hourly paid employees. 

It is a standing rule of the jurisprudence 
established to date on matters pertaining 
to Section 39 of the Act that regardless 
of the date of the settlement of the labour 
dispute the stoppage of work does not 
cease until there is a general or at least 
a substantial resumption of work. 


To determine whether there was a 
substantial resumption of work, the 
Umpire, in some cases, has used as a guide 
the quota of production whereas in other 
cases he has considered the percentage of 
the employees back at work. In none of 
the cases dealt with in the past under 
Section 39 was a resumption of work 
deemed to have taken place unless the 
production or the number of employees 
back at work had reached 85 per cent in 
either test. 


The union representatives at the outset 
of their remarks commented that following 
British jurisprudence (and there is no Cana- 
dian jurisprudence on the point) if it can be 
established that the employer did not take 
immediate steps to re-condition the works 


and machinery because it suited his pur- 
pose, then benefit should be allowed as 
‘from the date they could have been 
re-conditioned, had the employer so willed 
163 

With this, I agree. 

They went on to contend, as did the 
claimant in his brief, that in the present 
case if a general resumption of work did 
not take place as soon as the dispute was 
settled, it is because the Ford Motor 
Company did not find it worthwhile to 
“pyush on” with the work. They based 
their argument on three points, namely :— 


(1) The company has charged up to the 
strike a lot of damages which would fall 
within the category of “wear and tear’; 
the plant was at some time or other in a 
condition where some repairs were 
necessary. 


(2) The company was not particularly 
anxious to start work immediately as it 
had in its yards a large number of com- 
pleted vehicles awaiting shipment. 

(3) The company was in the process of 
bringing out new models. 

I have studied very carefully the evidence 
on file which includes pictures taken at the 
plant while operations were at a standstill 
and reports of investigation made by 
officials of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and I cannot see that the 
employer chose deliberately to keep the 
plant idle to suit his own convenience. 

Apart from the fact that it is difficult 
to conceive what would have been the 
employer’s object in doing so at a time 
when competitors in the automobile in- 
dustry are normally eager to place their 
new models on the market, one cannot 
help but realize from the evidence adduced 
that the damages caused by the withdrawal 
of the maintenance staff during the strike 
—which withdrawal was contrary to the 
existing bargaining agreement—were so 


extensive that the company could do 
nothing but delay the recall of the majority 
of its employees. 

As a matter of illustration, when the 
power was shut off, the windows which 
were electrically operated remained open 
and, as the temperature went below the 
freezing point, tons of metal which were 
inside of the cold furnaces froze and 
radiators and pipes burst; when steam was 
let through the pipes, at the conclusion of 
the strike, water poured over material and 
machinery. Surely the damages resulting 
from those happenings cannot be classified 
as “wear and tear”. 

As to the several hundred automobiles 
which were in the company’s yards await- 
ing shipment, it is shown in the evidence 
that a few minor parts had still to be 
installed on them when the strike started. 

Finally it is indicated that the company 
had planned to bring out its new models 
in the middle of December and, because 
of the strike, this had to be postponed 
until the end of January. The normal 
layoff which usually accompanies’ the 
changing over of models accordingly took 
place in January. 

The union representatives have _ sub- 
mitted that if the Umpire would not agree 
that a reasonable resumption of work took 
place on December 14 or even on December 
20, as determined by the Court of Referees, 
at least he should hold that December 21 
should be considered as the date on which 
such resumption took place. 

I cannot accept the 20th or the 21st as 
the date of the resumption of work any 
more than I do the 14th if I am to take 
into account evidence such as the two 
reports hereunder-quoted which are not 
disputed and which clearly show that, at 
no time prior to December 26 did the 
production or the number of employees 
back at work come near the 85 per cent 
mark which has been the determining 
figure in past decisions. 


Breakdown of Hourly Paid Employees 


Date 
Saturaay. December 15.......04-.... 
Sunday, December 16.0 ses crsscse« 
Monday, Hecemper 17 ive. Vee 
Tuesday, Decemper 1B ..0aakieate os 


Wednesday, December 19.5 s. 00 0..0000.. 


fmursday (December: 20. 2.12. cia jess. 
Friday, emer nete ol . «se tatiana 
Paice ya on WIGCemberv2e.. . & . a6 fciae'a.' 
Sunday, Wester orks ded dros ces 
Monday, WetemiO ere 4. maul rcmrcisysi = « 
itesday Joe¢ember 2)......0. 4. cress 
Wednesday, December 26....... eae 


* (Recalled.) 


Direct Shipping Indirect Total 
0 sl 256 257 

1 4 228 200 

12 139 841 992 

47 421 1,938 2,406 
558 566 2,082 3,706 
1,203 726 2.957 4 886 
1,982 759 3,094 5,835 
1,374 671 2,663 4,708 
14 8 1,370 1,392 

3 327 1,094 1,444 
4,176* 863 3,792 8,831 
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Percentage of Normal Production 


Accomplished 
Date Shipping Direct 
; % So ; 
Weg aloo Lrg base 0 0 
Dec Gel 951. cence 0 0 
CCU (eek OO.naatar ete 0 0 
Wess, 195 ear. sea. 54 0 
Weow1 9, 1951. ba.tcaee 69 etari 
VOTE ONOLUE ARETE ee Nor ee Fs 88 Dal 
Wee ee ROS Late as pecxce 99 46.3 
Weer Zo ODL Ie ta ae 82 PAeV Op 
Were ia LOS wee ce 0 0 
Dee 24 el Ob Ieee cect do 0 
Decale s1951e We oe 0 0 
MeerZG, 10a ke Me oes 107 97.8 


In concluding their remarks, the union 
representatives commented that they were 


prepared to concede that the withdrawal 
of the maintenance men was an error of 
judgment; on the other hand they felt 
that several thousand employees were the 
victims of circumstances and as_ such 
should not be made to suffer because of 
the hasty action of some 26 workers who 
had not consulted the union leaders. 

T cannot deal with the merit of a labour 
dispute in any respect whatsoever and in 
rendering my decisions under the provi- 
sions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
I must always confine myself to facts and 
evidence. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the Court of Referees erred in its decision 
and the appeal of the Insurance Officer is 
allowed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for April, 1952,* show claims for benefit declined during month 
from 154,356 to 100,951 but were more numerous than a year ago 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit declined during 
April from the March total of 154,356 to 
100,951. The April, 1951, figure was 75,242. 

The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows 
that claimants on the live unemployment 
insurance register numbered 249,375 (193,607 
males and 55,768 females) on April 30, as 
compared with 351,628 (280,059 males and 
71,569 females) on March 31, and 148866 
(114,061 males and 34,805 females) on 
voit 305 9 19513 Ordinary claimants 
decreased from 275,018 on March 31 to 
218,055 on April 30. The remaining 
claimants on the live register at April 30 
consisted of 29,826 short-time, 769 supple- 
mentary benefit, and 725 “temporary mass 
lay-off”. Claimants on “temporary mass 
lay-off” are defined as those laid off, in a 
lay off involving 50 or more, for a deter- 
minate or an indeterminate period, and 
who are expected to return to work with 





*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a_ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of whether 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


the same employer. They are not regis- 
tered for employment unless they remain 
on the unemployment register.longer than 
14 days, in which case registration takes 
place on the next report call and those 
registered become “ordinary” claimants. If 
such a claimant so requests, however, he 
may be registered for employment at any 
time during the first 14 days and he is 
then classed as an “ordinary” claimant. 
A total of 116,607 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated in April. Of 
these, 86,716 were considered entitled to 


benefit, 20,452 failed to satisfy the 
minimum contribution requirements, while 
disqualifications were imposed int 15,116 


eases (including 5,214 on revised claims 
and 463 on supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 5,185 cases; “not unemployed”, 
2,771 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work”, 1,481 cases; and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work”, 1,195 cases. 

Those commencing the receipt of benefit 


payments during the month of April 
numbered 79,424, compared with 90,354 
during March and 54,744 during April, 
1951. 


Benefit payments in April amounted to 

$13,253,537 in payment for 4,911,679 com- 
pensated days of proved unemployment, as 
against $14,932,190 for 5,537,221 days in 
March, and $7,679,160 for 3,087,560 days in 
April, 1951. 
. During the week of April 26-May 2, 
196.973 beneficiaries received $3,096,642 in 
compensation for 1,150,419 days of proven 
unemployment, while for the week March 
29-April 4, $3,865,736 was paid to 216,251 
beneficiaries in respect of 1,243,684 days. 
One year ago, 109,424 beneficiaries were 
paid a total of $1,575,535 in compensation 
for 641,118 days. 





Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Steps taken to prevent and detect fraud 
in the Canadian unemployment insurance 
program are described by A. C. Burns, 
Assistant Chief Auditor of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, in the June 
issue of Hmployment Security Review, 
monthly publication of the United States 
Employment Service. 

The Commission’s battle against fraud 
is fought on two fronts, Mr. Burns points 
out, one to ensure that the Fund receives 
all contributions to which it is entitled and 
the other to detect and prevent improper 
withdrawals from the Fund. 

Mr. Burns describes three steps taken to 
ensure compliance with the contribution 
requirements. All employers of insured 
perscns are required to register with the 
Commission. Then they must keep com- 
plete records of insurance contributions, 
subject to a government audit, and con- 
tribute to the Fund on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The third step is a collection and 
enforcement program designed to stimulate 
contributions from employers whose pay- 
ments are in arrears. Extreme cases move 
beyond the Commission’s jurisdiction and 
are prosecuted by the Crown. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week April 26-May 2 was $2.69, compared 
with $2.71 for the week March 29-April 4. 
For the week April 28-May 4, 1951, the 
average daily rate was $2.46. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During the month of April, the sum of 
$698,462 was paid to supplementary benefit 
claimants, compared with $672,505 during 
April, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations+ 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of April, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
2,782,389 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1. 

As at April 30, 1952, employers regis- 
tered numbered 241,721. 


yAs renewal of insurance books is incom- 
plete at April 30, revised figures will appear 
in the May report. 


Guarded Against Fraud 


Only refunds of contributions  erron- 
eously paid and bona fide benefit claims 
may be paid from the Fund, Mr. Burns 
explains. All other withdrawals, according 
to the writer, represent fraud against the 
benefit phase of the unemployment insur- 
ance program. 

To prevent unauthorized disbursements 
from the Fund, the Commission investi- 
gates the background of all claims, paying 
particular attention to “continuing claim- 
ants,” who must make a declaration of 
their employment status at each visit to 
the claims office. Because the claimants 
have to sign the declarations, it 1s possible 
to compare their signatures; thus fraud by 
impersonation is held to a minimum. 

Field investigators check on the legit- 
imacy of all doubtful claims. 

The whole framework of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, according to Mr. 
Burns, is designed for the protection of 
the Fund against fraud. The Fund is safe- 
euarded against losses and ensured of 
adequate contributions “from the time of 
first registration of a new business until 
the ex-employee exhausts his benefit right.” 
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Em Federal Govermment Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 165 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction contracts proposed to be undertaken by various 
departments of the Government of Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 99 construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than eight per day and forty-four per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than forty-four per week, such lesser hours shall not 
be exceeded on this work except in cases of emergency as may be approved by the Minister 
of Labour and then only subject to the payment of overtime rates as specified by the 
Minister of Labour’, and also specify that the rates of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein contained shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of higher rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work such higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by agreements 
between employers and employees in the district or by changes in prevailing rates”.) 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
ASTICUIGURE™ cpt Goris en a cc eres cae 3 $ 94,752.42 
Defence -Constmmenion spa ae ea ee 3 299,974.25 
Posts OMIGe Pars ate ee en eles Re ane 13 148,399 .90 
Pub lea Wiorksh: tn eet wie pene ei ean ake ues 1 5,990.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During May the sum of $64.86 was collected from two employers who had failed to pay 
the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount was 
distributed to the 11 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also empower the Minister 
of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 


setting forth the current wage rates for the 


that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
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different classifications of workmen required 
for the work. These schedules, known as 
fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in yee Lasour GaAzeTTeE for July, 1946, 
105, WBRZ 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: North Shore Construc- 
tion Ltd, hardsurfacing of walks & streets 
etc. Debert N S: L G@ Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd,* landscaping. Chicoutimi P Q: 
La Compagnie de Construction Generale 
Enrg,* building of housewalks & grading. 
Montreal North P Q: Canadian Shade 
Tree Service Ltd,* transplanting trees. 
St Georges de Beauce P Q: Rosaire 
Paquet,* chimney reconstruction. Ajax 
Ont: Cecil Heyd,* exterior painting. Barrie- 
field Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of sewers & watermains; Bruce 
Construction Co,* landscaping; E Reynolds 
& Son, construction of houses. Belleville 
Ont: Harrison Cement Products,* construc- 
tion of housewalks. Brockville Ont: J W 
Havelin,* exterior painting. Camp Borden 
Ont: Wiggs, Walford, Frost & Lindsay,* 
consultant’s services. Downsview Ont: 
Yearly & Reed Ltd, installation of sewers, 
watermains & house services; Zellers Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Geraldton Ont: J M Turcotte,* exterior 
painting. Leamington Ont: J Toews,* 
drainage. London Ont: Wainwright Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of sanitary 
sewer & outfall. North Bay Ont: Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd,* extension to station 
sewer; W E Baker,* landscaping; W E 
Baker,* landscaping. Ottawa Ont: 
Napoleon Fauteaux, exterior painting. 
Petawawa Ont: Wiggs, Walford, Frost & 
Lindsay,* consultant’s services. Stratford 
Ont: KH Clark,* exterior painting. 
Trenton Ont: Schewenger Construction Co,* 
installation of fire hydrant; De Mers Elec- 
tric Ltd,* installation of wood moulding 
over conductors; H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of storm sewers; 
H H Sutton,* landscaping. Wingham Ont: 
Carl Henry,* exterior painting. Fort Garry 
Man: Coates Painting Co,* exterior painting. 


Rivers Man: J E Chatten,* landscaping. 
St Boniface Man: Coates Painting Co,* 
exterior painting. St James Man: Coates 
Painting Co,* exterior painting. Shilo Man: 
Prof A @G@ Larson,* surveying townsite 
development. Tvranscona Man: Coates 
Painting Co,* exterior painting. Winnipeg 
Man: Coates Painting Co, exterior paint- 
ing; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, hard 
surfacing of roads; Felix Hryniewicki,* 
repair of basement floors. Yorkton Sask: 
Hoffman Painting & Decorating,* exterior 
painting. Melville Sask: EK E Hoffman,* 
exterior painting. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Underwood & McLellan,* engineering ser- 
vices; North West Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of power distribution & street 
hghting systems etc; H C Bingham, 
surveying. North Battleford Sask: Reg 
Parsons,* exterior painting. Regina Sask: 
Les Mair & Co, exterior painting. 
Saskatoon Sask: Mogenson & Postrukoff, 
exterior painting. Calgary Alta: Western 
Excavating Co, cutting & filling operations; 
Western Excavating Co, cutting & filling 
operations; Allsop & Simpson,* designing 
electrical system. Claresholm Alta: Allsop 
& Simpson,* designing electrical system. 
Edmonton Alta: R C B Jarvis,* planning 
electrical distribution system. Lethbridge 
Alta: D E Jones,* exterior painting. 
Boundary Bay B C: 8 & S Electric Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system. 
Kamloops B C: George Pickett,* exterior 
painting. Penticton B C: R H Nevens Co 
Ltd, exterior painting. Prince Rupert BC: 
Mitchell & Currie Ltd, construction of 
houses; D Robinson Construction Ltd, 
construction of houses. Vancouver B C: 
Pyke & White Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of houses. Vernon B C: R H 
Nevens Co Ltd, exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Chatham N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, 
construction of standard armament bldg. 
Sherbrooke P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corp, re-building & improvements to 
Wiliam St Armoury. Valcartier P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltee, addition to 
machine shop bldg. Centralia Ont: Haddon 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standard unit transmitter bldg. Barriefield 
Ont: M Sullivan & Sons Ltd, installation 
of steam distribution system. Uplands 
Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co 


Ltd, construction of cannon & machine gun 
stop butt. Goaml Man: Furnasman Mfg 
Co Ltd, installation of heating & electrical 
systems. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of com- 
ponent parts for storage tanks; Kummen- 
Shipman Electric Co Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system & sub-station. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of underground steam 
distribution system. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Camp Shilo Man: W J Westway Co 
Ltd, installation of water softening system. 
Calgary Alta: Snyder & Boon Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam heating system, RCAF 
supply depot. Comox B.C: Hodgson 


Clarke Building Stores Ltd, installation of 
rubber & asphalt tile floors in bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Sea Island B C: Kennett Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of a lean-to on 
hangar, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Vancouver Harbour B C: West Coast Salvage & Contracting Co Ltd & Arrow Transfer 
Co Ltd, removal & disposal of fire debris, grain jetty. 


Department of Public Works 


Fogo Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Rustico 
Harbour P E I: H J Phillips & Son, con- 
struction of landing. Savage Harbour P ET: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Wood Islands P E I: Bruce 
Stewart & Co Ltd, ramp reconstruction. 
Broad Cove Marsh N 8: A J Campbell, 
J A Campbell, A J MclIsaac & Fred A 
Campbell, harbour improvements. Halifax 
N S: William F Palmer, re-conditioning of 


air-conditioning system, Eastern Air 
Command Bldg. Campbellton N Ie 
Michaud Dredging Co,* dredging. Fred- 


ericton N B: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of science service 
laboratory. West Sant John N B: H 
Davis, alterations in Customs & Immigra- 
tion Bldg, Sick Mariners’ Clinic. Rouwyn, 
Lake Osisko P Q: Salem Vanasse, con- 
struction s701’  whart. Goderich Ont: 
Bermingham Construction Ltd, repairs to 


harbour works. Ottawa Ont: J K Copeland 
Co Ltd, alterations on several floors, 
Sovereign Bldg; A lLanctot Construction 
Co, additional concrete slab etc, Physical 
Metallurgy Research Laboratories; <A 
Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
Labelle Bldg & Monument National: 
Wilfrid D St Cyr, repairs & alterations to 
plumbing, heating, ventilation systems ete, 
Parhament Bldgs. Port Arthur Ont: Con- 
sohdated Dredging Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Departure Bay, Nanaimo B C: 
Ed Walsh & Co Ltd, salt water fire pro- 
tection system, Pacific Biological Station. 
Nanamo B C: C J McDowell Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, alterations and addition to 
power house, Indian Hospital. Surge 
Narrows B C: Canada Creosoting Co Ltd, 
creosoted scow floats. Ucluelet West B C: 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repalrs. 


Department of Transport 


Strait of Canso N S: Northern Construc- 
tion Co & J W Stewart Ltd, construction 
of causeway. Gros Cap Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of pier, 
lighthouse & fog alarm. Hamilton (Mount 
Hope) Ont: Armstrong Bros Construction. 
additional aerodrome development. Killaloe 


Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of hardsurface runway. Ottawa 


Ont: F E Cummings Construction Co 
Ltd, addition to short-wave transmitter 
bldg. Buttress Sask: W C Wells Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, extension of runways. 





Labour Reporter Named Manitoba Conciliation Officer 


Ben Lepkin, former labour reporter for 
the Winnipeg Tribune, has been appointed 
a conciliation officer in the Manitoba 
Department of Labour, it was announced 
recently by Hon. C. E. Greenlay, Minister 
of Labour for the province. He joins T. J. 
Willams and John G. White in the post. 

-In- making the announcement, Mr. 
Greenlay said :— 
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“Mr. Lepkin brings to his new work a 
long and honourable record of fair reporting 
based upon accurate and painstaking in- 
vestigation of the facts. His intimate 
knowledge of industrial relations and the 
viewpoints of employers and trade unions 
should stand him in good stead and enable 
him to render valuable service in the inter- 
ests of industrial peace in the province.” 





May-Jume 1952 


Improvement in employment situation continued during May, early June. 
Resumption of normal operations in fishing industry in the Atlantic 


region created a heavy volume of work. 


Quebec region benefited from 


spring logging drive, opening of Montreal port, return to full-scale 


construction activity. 
capacity; 
and petroleum industries. 
strikes in 


Ontario automobile plants producing at near 
employment expanding in aircraft, shipbuilding, electronics 
Employment at high level in Prairies but 
logging and construction 


industries in the Pacific region 


temporarily disrupting the upswing in employment previously indicated 


Thousands of persons found employ- 
ment during May and early June as 
seasonal work expanded and producer goods 
industries further increased their working 
force. Registrations at National Employ- 
ment Service offices, which totalled 
310,200 at the beginning of May, fell to 
261,200 at May 15 and 203,800 at June 12. 
Areas of substantial labour surplus (15 
per cent or more of the wage and salary 
workers registered at Employment Service 
offices) were reduced to 13 in early June. 

Farm work absorbed many workers as 
the usual spring activities got under way. 
What appeared earlier to be developing 
into a rather critical shortage of farm 
help in the Prairies was met during the 
period without loss to production. No 
large demand will occur in this area until 
the fall harvest. Agriculture in Ontario, 
however, was entering its busy season and 
labour requirements were heavy at mid- 
June. As in former years, workers will 
be recruited from the Prairies and the 
Maritimes for haying but some doubt was 
felt whether a sufficient number would 
be available. 

The return of construction workers to 
their jobs eased the unemployment situa- 
tion in many areas. <A generally lower 
level of residential building, however, has 
reduced employment in some centres as 
compared with last year; employment in 
a fewer number of other areas was 
bolstered by defence construction. Resource 
development has led to unusually heavy 
demands for construction workers in a 
number of outlying districts. The problem 
of recruiting workers for some of these 
areas, the Kitimat project in British 
Columbia for example, was lessened by a 
considerable movement of transients into 
the district. 


Opportunities for work in the woods this 
spring in Eastern Canada have been fewer: 
than last year and are expected to con- 
tinue at a lower level during the summer, 
although temporarily they were increased 
by the spring river drive. Areas of sub- 
stantial labour surplus continue where the 
reduced activity has been combined with 
fewer jobs in construction. Most of these 
areas of heavy unemployment were in 
Quebec. 

Defence needs continue to boost pro- 
duction in the producer goods section of 
the industry, in particular. shipbuilding, 
aireraft, and iron and steel. Weaknesses 
in many consumer goods industries were 
still apparent, although cushioned by 
defence requirements. Substantially more 
workers from textile, metalworking, elec- 
trical apparatus and pulp and_ paper 
industries were registered as unemployed 
at Employment Service offices as compared 
with last year. 


Atlantic Region 


Seasonal hiring brought continued in- 
creases in employment and a relatively 
rapid drop in unemployment in_ the 
Atlantic region during May and early June. 
Jmployment, however, was restrained by 
a combination of factors from reaching the 
relatively high level of one year ago. At 
June 12, registrations with the National 
Employment Service totalled some 26,700, 
a decline of 19,300 from May 1 but an 
increase of 4,100 above the total a year 
earlier. 

In Campbellton and Bathurst a low level 
of construction activity together with 
uncertain prospects for woods work locally 
were responsible for a persistently unfavour- 
able employment situation. While the 
level of activity in the Campbellton area 
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was lower than usual for the time of year, 
there was a shortage of certain types of 
bushmen. Through the region some 2,000 
more loggers were registered for work at 
National Employment Service offices at 
June 1, 1952, than at the same date a year 
earlier. It would appear that, unless the 
markets for pulp and lumber become more 
buoyant, a surplus of loggers will persist 
in some areas. 


With the exception of an _ extensive 
expansion program in Newfoundland, there 


was not a large amount of industrial 
construction in progress and_ residential 
building was at a low level. Sizeable 


surpluses of carpenters and unskilled con- 
struction workers were evident in most 
centres but the supply and demand for 
other skilled tradesmen appeared to be in 
approximate balance. Shortages of elec- 
tricians, plasterers, bricklayers and _ tile 
setters that appeared in a few areas in 
April persisted during May. A greatly 
accelerated recruiting campaign for defence 
work in Labrador and Newfoundland was 
expected in June. These projects will 
probably absorb some of the surplus 
unskilled workers and create additional 
shortages. In the Halifax area, a complete 
tie-up in the construction industry occurred 
during May when 5,000 workers went on 
strike for wage increases. 


Fishing became normally active during 
the month and, except for a lay-off at one 
plant in Halifax, there was a heavy volume 
of work throughout the region. Lobster 
catches have been good despite unfavour- 
able weather and job vacancies for cannery 
workers remained unfilled in Prince Edward 
Island. 


Quebec Region 

The number of applicants registered for 
work at National Employment Service 
offices in the Quebec region at June 12 
was 71,000. This figure represented a 
decline of 45,400 from the beginning of 
May but was 28,500 more than at June 14, 
1951. 

Farm work in Quebec has been delayed 
by the late spring and wet weather. Log 
drives have been in full swing; some 
companies have completed these opera- 
tions. The poor condition of the roads 
has retarded road-haulage of logs, neces- 
sarily reducing sawmill activity. Fishing 
has started in the North Shore and Gaspe 
Peninsula. Capacity mining, smelting and 
refining operations are reported from all 
parts of the region. Employment in road, 
rail and ship transportation was increasing. 
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Construction activity was expanding, but 
at a slower rate than at this time last 
year. Large numbers of unskilled con- 
struction workers were unemployed but a 
shortage of skilled construction tradesmen 


was expected by the end of June. The 
aircraft manufacturing and_ shipbuilding 
industries were increasing their staffs. The 


easing of credit restrictions has helped 
stove and furnace foundries and retail 
sales of automobiles. Cigarette and pack- 
aged tobacco plants have been recalling 
laid-off help. 

Shortages of orders continued to cause 
many workers engaged in the production 
of textiles and miscellaneous paper prod- 
ucts to be laid off or placed on short time 
in May. Towards the end of the month, 
however, activity in textile mills was in- 
creasing and the working week was being 
lengthened. Knitting mills were still faced 
with high inventories and activity there 
was unlikely to increase in the immediate 
future. 

The Quebec region continued to have a 
relatively high proportion of local areas in 
the “substantial” and “moderate” labour 
surplus classifications. The nine substantial 
surplus areas were concentrated in the 
Saguenay and lower St. Lawrence valleys 
and the Gaspe Peninsula. All of them were 
heavily dependent on primary industries, 
especially logging, lumbering and paper 
products industries, which have been 
affected by reduced programs of summer 
cutting, decreased demand for some paper 
products, the poor conditions of roads and 
the late spring. 


Ontario Region 

Employment in Ontario continued to 
expand during the month of May and into 
the early part of June, but not as rapidly 
as is expected at this time of year. Even 
though applications for employment regis- 
tered with NES offices in Ontario declined 
by 23,900 since May 1 to reach a level of 
60,800 at June 12, they were still 25,500 
higher than at June 14, 1951. However, of 
the 61 local areas in the region only one, 
Sturgeon Falls, remained in the substantial 
labour surplus group. 


Manufacturing employment has been 
increasing fairly rapidly over the past few 
months and was expected to continue 
upward during the summer. The expansion 
of the aircraft, shipbuilding, electronics and 
petroleum industries has resulted in short- 
ages of some skills: machinists, tool and 
die makers in Hull and Windsor; arc 
welders in Collingwood, Prescott and 
Toronto; and drillers and drill pressers in 


Sarnia and Hamilton. Although consumer 
goods industries were gradually increasing 
production, most of the textile, furniture, 
leather and paper plants were still in a 
depressed condition. This is evident from 
the number of short time claimants in 
Ontario—about 12,000 in May of this year, 
as compared with less than 2,000 during 
May 1951. Textile workers were being 
hired in some areas but most plants will 
be increasing the length of the work week 
before they require further help. To date, 
the expansion of other industries has not 
been able to absorb all those laid off by 
the textile mills in Brantford, Cornwall 
and Prescott, with slight labour surpluses 
resulting. Increased activity in the furni- 
ture and electrical apparatus industries was 
responsible for some of the improvement 
in the employment situation in London 
and Kitchener. Automobile manufacturing 
has also been increasing in recent weeks, 
with the result that the slight labour 
surplus in Windsor has disappeared and 
this locality had a balanced labour market 
at the beginning of June. Oshawa has also 
shown some increase in employment but 
there was still a slight labour surplus in 
that area. 

The demand for farm labour was strong 
in most parts of Ontario and this demand 
will increase during the haying season in 
June. Shortages of farm help were 
expected despite the arrangements that 
have been made to bring harvest workers 
from the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 

The construction industry has absorbed 
a large number of workers this spring but 
was slower than usual in getting under 
way. While defence and industrial con- 
struction was substantial this year, the 
amount of residential construction in 
progress was much lower than it has been 
for the past two years, with the result that 
employment in the industry was lower than 
usual. On the whole, the supply of skilled 
construction workers will probably be 
adequate in Ontario this season when 
workers have shifted to the busier areas. 


Prairie Region 

Employment conditions in the Prairie 
region showed continued buoyancy during 
May and early June. The _ seasonal 
upswing in retail trade was strengthened 
by the successful spring harvest; heavier 
hog and cattle marketings were accom- 
panied by greater employment in packing 
plants. Applications for work on file at 
Employment Service offices dropped to 
18,700 at June 12 from 31,000 at May 1, 


bringing labour demand and supply into 


-approximate balance in almost all areas. 


Building activity varied considerably 
over the region. Shortages of construction 
workers appeared in Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Flin Flon, The Pas and Calgary. How- 
ever, in spite of a sizeable increase in the 
value of construction contract awards, the 
demand for construction workers was lower 
than last year. Job vacancies in construc- 
tion listed with the National Employment 
Service were 26 per cent lower this year 
than last. 


Demand for farm labour eased with the 
completion of spring work. No serious 
shortage was anticipated until harvest time. 
There was a steady demand for choremen 
in most areas of Saskatchewan and for 
sugar beet workers in Lethbridge. Wages 
offered for farm work were roughly $25 
per month higher than last year. 


Job applications were less than five per 
cent of all wage and salary workers in all 
but two areas. A surplus of woods workers 
was evident in Port Arthur because 
virtually no cutting was taking place this 
summer. Pulpwood production had caught 
up with the demand, inventories were high, 
and a smaller scale of operations this fall 
was a distinct possibility. In Winnipeg, 
although the number of workers seeking 
jobs declined by 20 per cent during May, 
surpluses remained in the clothing and 
construction industries. However, most 
clothing workers were expected to be 
re-hired in June and a good season in 
construction was anticipated despite the 
slow start. 


Pacific Region 

Unemployment in the Pacific region 
declined seasonally during May and early 
June but remained at a higher level than 
in 1951. Live applications for work at 
Employment Service offices totalled 26,000 
at June 12, 1952. Juumber mills were oper- 
ating at capacity, largely on orders from 
the United Kingdom, but because of 
increasing log inventories and uncertainty 
with respect to future business in overseas 
markets, hiring in the logging industry 
lagged, leaving large numbers of skilled 
and unskilled workers idle. These retarding 
influences were accentuated by the dispute 
between management and labour which 
culminated in a strike by some 32,000 
workers in the industry during June. 

A slowdown in the rate of hiring in the 
construction industry was another primary 
reason for the higher level of unemploy- 
ment this year. New projects for industry 
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and private owners were apparently being 
held up pending the outcome of current 
negotiations between union and employers. 
Although labour demand for out-of-town 
construction projects was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to satisfy, the supply of 
skilled construction workers was more than 
adequate to meet the requirements in 
Vancouver, Victoria and other urban 
centres. 

The effects of the retarded upswing in 
construction and logging, coupled with an 
increase in the summer movement of 
workers to British Columbia, had been 
only partly offset by increasing employ- 
ment in the manufacture of plywood, pulp 
and paper and shingles. 

The seasonal reduction of labour sur- 
pluses was evident in most areas. At the 


end of the month, Prince George was the 
only remaining area with a_ substantial 
surplus labour supply, caused by a heavy 
inflow of transient and immigrant workers. 
It was expected that many of these workers 
would be absorbed in logging operations, 
which until the present have been virtually 
closed because of wet roads, in railway 
and road construction, in mining and in 
the expected extension of work on the 
Nechako damsite. 

In Vancouver and New Westminster the 
number of job applications amounted to 
seven per cent of all wage and salary 
workers at the beginning of June. During 
the latter half of May, job opportunities 
declined in many industries. In addition, 
the inflow of people from other provinces 
was particularly noticeable in these cities. 








Campaign for Equal Pay for Women Making Progress 


I3 States in the U.S. 
Have Equal Pay Laws 

With the enactment of an equal-pay law, 
New Jersey became the 13th state in the 
United States with an equal-pay law on 
its statute books. Alaska, too, has such 
a law. 

The New Jersey .Act, effective July 1, 
1952, prohibits discrimination in wages 
because of sex and is generally applicable 
to all employees except those employed on 
a farm, in domestic service in a private 
home, in a hotel, or performing volunteer 
service for non-profit organizations or 
corporations. 

The Act authorizes an employee to bring 
court action to recover unpaid wages, plus 
an amount in liquidated damages, and 
empowers the Commissioner to bring such 
action on assignment of a wage claim by 
an employee. 





U.K. Government Pledges 
Equal Pay Plan Soon 

The British Government is nearly ready 
to set up a timetable which would in time 
give women government workers equal pay 
for equal work, John Boyd-Carpenter, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, has 
said in the House of Commons. 

The scheme will start, he said, when the 
country’s financial situation is better—“we 
hope within the lifetime of the present 
Parliament.” 
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The Financial Secretary was answering a 
question by Mrs. Barbara Castle, a 
Member of Parliament. The public 
galleries of the House of Commons were 
packed with women, gathered to hear the 
outcome of their campaign for equal pay. 

Women employed by the Government 
include teachers, civil service employees 
and others. Equal pay for all would cost 
the Government £25,000,000 a year, it has 
been estimated. 





Equal Pay ‘Fair, Logical’ 
Tobin Tells Conference 


Unequal pay for women doing equal 
work is “neither fair nor logical,’ declared 
Maurice J. Tobin, United States Secretary 
of Labor, at a national conference on equal 
pay for women held at Washington 
recently. 

Mr. Tobin urged the conference to “blow 
away the fog of unrealistic, even romantic, 
thinking” about equal pay for women that 
still exists in certain sections of industry 
and to educate the public to the justice and 
merits of equal pay. 

The conference stressed the support that 
trade unions can give to the equal pay 
principle through collective bargaining 
agreements. 





The Meat Packing Industry 


Average hourly wage rates increased 18 per cent since October, 1950: 
Average normal work week reduced; more workers now on five-day week 


The high degree of uniformity in 
wages and working conditions which 
prevails for meat packing workers through- 
out Canada is evident in few other 
Canadian industries. Comparatively limited 
variations are to be found between plants 
in wage rates, hours and many other con- 
ditions of employment even though the 
plants are distributed across the country. 


Two major influences accounting in part 
for the uniformity of conditions are to be 
found in the corporate structure of the 
industry and in the Union organization 
among the workers. Three large companies 
employ two-thirds of the workers in the 
industry and operate the larger establish- 
ments across the country. These companies 
generally maintain uniform nationwide 
labour policies. On the other hand, the 
presence of a single union—the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL)—embracing the majority of the pro- 
duction workers in the industry has led to 
almost complete uniformity in collective 
bargaining objectives. Single collective 
agreements have been bargained with each 
company to cover all its plants and these, 
aside from limited variations, provide for 
similar working conditions. 

Unanimity in bargaining objectives of 
workers throughout the industry has also 
accounted in part for the similarity of 
provisions in the agreements of medium 


sized firms to those found in the con- 
tracts of the “Big Three”. It is only in 
the smaller establishments that marked 


variations in working conditions are to be 
found.* 

Although there may be more specializa- 
tion of lavour in the larger plants than in 
some of the smaller establishments, indi- 
vidual jobs are roughly similar. The 
process of slaughtering and meat cutting 
“disassembly pro- 
with a minute 


—sometimes known as 


cess’—is carried out 
*See “Collective Bargaining Contracts in 

the Canadian Meat Packing Industry”, 

Laspour GAZETTE, December, 1950, p. 2008. 


This article is based on the results of 
the annual survey of wages and working 
conditions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries carried out by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, on October 1, 1951, and on an 
examination of collective agreements in 
the meat packing industry. The geo- 
graphic distribution of establishments 
and plant workers used in the analysis 
of working conditions is as follows:— 


Establish - 

Region ments 
Canada 73 
Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


Employees 

14,290 
493 
2,647 
5,038 
1,995 
863 
2,140 
1,114 


SS) SS os, 


ooo oO oO by 





division of labour. Each job carries a job 
rate, from the highly paid “sider”, who 
must possess a high degree of skill, to 
the lowest paid “bacon wrapper”. Con- 
sequently, there are many job rates listed 
in the wage schedules of the various firms 
in the industry. Moreover, as much shift- 
ing from job to job is done, plans have 
been devised to prevent wide variations in 
the pay the worker receives for the various 
jobs he carries on in the plant. 

The dependence of the meat packing 
industry on the primary producer for 
supplies with which to keep the plant 
operating has its effect on the employee. 
In days gone by, the worker in a meat 
packing establishment often anticipated 
idleness for part of the work week and 
part of the” year. 
still persists in 
some 


always for 
Seasonal unemployment 
the meat packing industry; but 
degree of stability has been assured by 
the practice of the companies to guarantee 
4 minimum amount of work to each of 
their employees for every week they are 
on the payroll. Nevertheless, there are 
times when, through no fault of the in- 
dustry or of the primary — producer, 
livestock fail to arrive at the packing 
houses, leaving the workers idle for part 


almost 
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of the day or week. The recent outbreak 
of foot and mouth diseasé caused large 
lay-offs in the industry because acceptable 
cattle were not available for slaughtering. 

All these factors influence the labour 
relations practices of the meat packing 
companies. In the rest of this article, 
hours, wages and certain of the working 
conditions are discussed as they now exist 
in plants across Canada. 


Wage Rates 


The index of average hourly wage rates 
in the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry had by October 1, 1951, risen to 
289-4 in terms of the base year 1939 as 
100. This represents an increase of 18 
per cent since October, 1950, triple the 
gain that was made during the preceding 
year. It compares with a rise of about 
12 per cent for the average of all industries. 

The increase appears to be accounted for 
in large part by the terms of two-year 
collective agreements signed in August, 
1950, with the major companies, which 
provided, in addition to immediate bene- 
fits, for “escalator” cost-of-living wage 
adjustments and for an increase of 3 cents 
an hour to become effective in August, 
1951. 

Average hourly wage rates and ranges 
of rates are shown in Table 1 for 18 
selected meat packing occupations, includ- 
ing 10 production, four non-production and 
three maintenance trades as well as 
labourers. 

The production jobs were selected to 
show rates in the main operating divisions 
of the larger meat packing plants. Butchers 
and siders work on the killing floor; beef 
cutters, boners, pork cutters and ham 
trimmers in the beef and pork cutting 
departments; sausage makers and “linkers 
and twisters’ in the sausage department; 
and “bacon wrappers and packers” and 
smokers in the cured and smoked meats 
department. 

The work of slaughtering and dressing 
cattle, hogs, sheep or calves is almost 
wholly done by men; lighter tasks such 
as wrapping bacon or forming sausages, 
more frequently by women. 

Of the skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, siders were the highest paid of the 
male production workers in 1951, averaging 
$1.60 an hour for the nation as a whole, 
and smokers the lowest, receiving $1.37. 
Labourers received an average of $1.24 per 
hour. Of the two female occupations 
covered in this study, “bacon wrappers and 
packers” received an average of $1.07 and 
“linkers and twisters”, $1.16 per hour. 
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Average wage rates for non-production 
workers ranged from $1.34 for luggers to 
$1.56 for stationary engineers. The three 
maintenance occupations used in this study 
were all skilled, with carpenters averaging 
$1.54 an hour; machinists, $1.52; and 
steamfitters, $1.51. 

Regional variations in wage rates were 
evident but these were considerably less 
marked than in most other industries. The 
important meat processing province of 
Manitoba reported the highest average rate 
for 11 of the 18 occupations covered in 
the study. Occupational wage rates in 
Quebec and Ontario fell below the national 
average whereas those for Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia were 
commonly higher. 

Increases in wage rates over those which 
prevailed in 1950 occurred in all occupa- 
tions, with the amounts varying from 18 
to 24 cents an hour. Labourers, luggers, 
machinists and steamfitters received in- 
creases which averaged 18 cents and truck 
drivers and female “linkers and twisters” 
24 cents. | 


Working Conditions 


Changes in working conditions in the 
meat packing industry, shown by the 
Labour Department’s survey, also reflect 
the results of the collective bargaining of 
1950. The major changes were a reduc- 
tion in the average normal work week, 
an increase in the proportion of workers 
on a five-day week schedule, increased pay 
for work performed on paid _ statutory 


_holidays ,and a reduction in the length of 


service required for three weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 


The Normal Work Week (Table 2)— 
In the meat products industry, normal 
weekly hours across Canada ranged from 
40 to 50 in 1951, with more than two- 
thirds of the plant employees on either 
a 40- or 42-hour schedule. Since 1949, 
there has been a decided increase in the 
proportion of plant workers on a 40- and 
42-hour week. The employees thus affected 
were formerly mostly on a 44-hour week. 
The following percentage distribution of 
plant employees by normal weekly hours 
for 1949 and 1951 shows the extent of the 
change :— 


Weekly Hours 1949 1851 
AA) Ss Sem as ak ats ea 29.2 

4D. SS Pes as ee — 39.3 

AA 2 ot Rs 1 Sy ve (aol 17.8 

ae ae een ae 12.8 9.3 
Over?) reat Fn eee: BEY 2.8 
Other S. foe. c% cee eee vt 126 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 





























; | Average | Range 
Occupation and Locality | Wage Rate of Rates 
| Per Hour Per Hour 
= = ~ = = | — = ead =Sepaoed 
| § 
Bacon Wrapper and Packer, Female | 
OO Stas Go a ie os Oy 2 ee | 1-07 | cake 
ROBES Os 2 A Ce en i eee en 1-04 | 1.00-1.10 
NVEOnURC a eee eat Awe Oa te aN Cel ete tee pe vad to vie Ped 5 eee 1.04 | 1.00-1.10 
@intanloneeeere Poe ee. re ee fe ic, eh eee Ne eee | 1.00 . 79-1. 14 
BG LONLOM MEN CEES Sine Cn ern ee ee ot Ru ach a ees. | i) Al) | . 68-1. 29 
IN La paTON ORY: o'o or lalleoonete ANG ee a ele ee en ee en Red Be 1.07 .90-1.15 
Sencileen bol ovens «OW tok a. Gece e eae ne ee ee eee ee lees | es allre 1.12-1.25 
ANTIGYERABAS cn so wo Pe eee a Ree ree on eae 1.19 i it 30 
Perr Reena NCA eR ree ac a x tiny apatites goa ra binse he 4 adden MOS 1.127 | 1.09-1.18 
Boner | 
COSC ae I ae Ae mr See fe ee Fy ea ey ae | 1.45 eat. Ol eee 
Pit ie enn tet dere’ Ve (hac he Ast il Be eee Th oe 1.40 1.21-1.54 
SORA ealic’, ete 0 Ee) Se A net a CA Te | 1.45 1.32-1.54 
(QWARRETENCNE SS. sora ean ew aS RS hes, Oe achat Pasar Oy er Aer eae Pre ae ae gala ass 1.27-1.75 
POP RSSGID soe be SE RNS SA ALE SSR a a es FE Fo aR ee Ra PU | 1v03. 4 1.50-2.00 
(VEEN CO Dark ae or na he et Re Pe LY 8 Ore a Ie eee | 1 as 1.29-1.79 
DAS Gv Ce er ee co eon ee Re Fs ee ee ee ee ek 1.39 | 1.32-1.47 
SN IN] OV STRGEY, oS. S Sy Sy EPRI Soe cae en eee Re Fae see al 1.45 | 1.35-1.54 
RIGS MGS ORUMON emer testes. Ned. Ley ate tl, Bt VER nt) ey ay ae 1.48 1.42-1.52 
Butcher 
(CUSVRRE GUE, ec le Bing etek cote Garis ce oie re eee ee ee | I ipa: CAR ais spel oe 
EE. ee ence ere MEMES. eS Nake s dlidials u shies he Ben ieee 1.19-1.55 
NGimGnoa leanne ARE tae eet ee Pee Be Wiee Pee CNet | 1.42 1.28-1.59 
Gp Qe ere, © ate bene, GF, et a Ae ene a eee | 1.36 1.25-1.50 
SIRO ROTI OM TaT a Et ee net) Soke re ee ee Pe NOD, eh eas 1.44 ' 1.30-1.60 
IERIE OYEEDS igi RRS go 2 etek ce a oe oO ae ee | 1.54 | 1.43-1.79 
Seri ene ert ee a eee ae he he os a dR nn, | eg al 1.33-1.55 
Rl iE RM ST AS ASAE EN A? tik ern te dite Mele | 1.50 | 1.36-1.65 
TELS TIA @ OUI eM ory en de Soh Bie Ree OD) aed #"| Lay 1.33-1.61 
Carpenter | 
Da 1h RE mE ah et fo ce een ie valle Sus, 3 catsadass aE Sorte ace ae | IE: ol Sa ers ae kee 
ein Seen: ee eae NN i ID OS Se ee nr | ERaLObM am Oi ke toa oe uelony 
IMIKGTa Cll eee ee ies ener aL. 4 8 ok SI yl) Be dD ee tee aes | DO Ae ee eee 
Ons ts1 Oe en ee eh RP A ly SRO ee. | 1.44 | 1.25-1.62 
dT OROT OMe Ea fohls 2 tae ee te RA ee ee CAN paras | 1.47-1.62 
ra io fe ey EIS. ON lec ra acshehn othe: thls Bocterate le. age arate path 1S fa lei De ere Se 
Sas anche wniilitarie we ob nme sconce eee os yas SA vidoe ace, Me ae | 1.56 1.52-1.64 
ININBYESREBY 5 5 tars & ous ERG EAS Cee ae RePEc ER ee Rao | 1.55 1.47-1.70 
re lage Go Montane Cee PER et tL YE Le Oe yaad ere hate. 1.78 1.61-2.00 
Cutter, Beef (Butcher, Beef) | | 
CTC eee ST ae i Pe Al D Thc a aon dac the 2 seem a ed | |e SOA eee ah ee ae a 
OLS FIRES Lc tate oly cate e ge el Se ls Rn ae re ae args Se | 1.42 1.24-1.47 
I Lena SBT oat a ce cecil eas ectete Ek oe tne irene ee ee ray ee 1.42 1.24-1.50 
COWRURSRENG: <5 sc acs eR SOs eee I ete ata a ret gee ee | 1.39 1, 27-1560 
ORO CO tae ai tytn. he eto oc Nee tens ele area cota 1.46 1.36-1.60 
IVCGHTTL © yc eee RT ee Te rte er) hn ae 8 Cw Ne ey ean tenor 1.54 1.43-1.62 
ETS Sci C NWT te OG i ale th cata Sidhe ttl nutters eyetore ile | 1.42 | 1 -388-1.45 
eather Se to itl lew cide sie: dap enes ath eee oun 1.41 | 1.32-1.55 
ee ibe ee Me scene ce win oe a ee etme ce rho a an od aE we Holy | 1.41 1.31-1.48 
Cutter, Pork (Butcher, Pork) 
(Cantal, 2.5 se Le So Obs Rote ener een cocaor: Oe Net 4 83 Oly eee neon 
er eR i ee, (Mls oe alts agids Sein ees Hes weal vpn wae | ie som 1. 21=149 
Montes ern ee et). obs le oh fad eee Ce ets GCA ae bat sors | [211,49 
(OM ERR le. Sole Re rare Vas a | 1.324 1.24-1.41 
UIDCS ECL, © MeN ER A ee et el PP he ah. sl steatacie mon > crttanememonertaase snes 1eo5 1.14-1.47 
IV ilerrniity ee een Te ee ee NE Be gn ap aan ee kas or anenaeeanias | 1.63 | 1.48-1.76 
vere leu tite LNT eee ee A OW gly oie). lucite teeta eames | 1.36 1.32-1.39 
PANT 3721 nn ee ee) Stal ate clan aah snare th ove alent | 1.44 1232-1 255 
Bel Tes Sis ATARI ee erg eee wo Sos aa ee be waite ann Baek yee An | 1.47 1 .40-1.52 
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Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
Ham Trimmer 

APPA) 8 ya's Sy RRR yee ely ended gltegs esis Sect wives ORs ea TL | a 
UCD EC AR reheat io lites Me aie au tte e aces Dern 5 see eee ee 1.44 1.42-1.49 
QOneariG Ss ten Oey ee ee ee sae he et Bc ROS ree ace eee LESZ 1.21-1.47 
Saskatchewais:.. seers Gees Pe eee ee. oe ee eee 1.41 1.39-1.42 

EA) Orta eee ace win RA Oe on: haze Piet Ee Ne eg” eee, 1.48 1.44-1.55 
FSTTTIS oe re es he. ee Le chs Oe oe PEE yt SORE 2 ee 1.47 1.37-1.54 

Labourer 

Cae Roe eis se OR foccl Be ae te ae oe ee eee Oe ee ee, 6 AA en ce ties 
Gucbeeas here «£004 OMescaieeo See 2s. bo Ae ee ee 1.28 1.20-1.38 
NELO@DGTEALE Fos. pry Reet oes en RTE Re EE eek nein eng eee ee 1.28 1.20-1.38 

ntaTiOs Myce elo nc ce Se ee tis eT ee 1.20 .92-1.30 

FT OrODtO ge 2 ee ds OS RO ee ek ee ee 1.29 1.25-1.30 
Misnit0 bai-ee wy. feet 0 Ree ae See ee, <2 em ee ee Ae 1220 1.15-1.25 
mackatenewaticr 7:2. b eae oe Ae cweet kin ioe oe Seka Oe a eo ae 1124! e211 27 
PAD ELC, Wier ok coe Ce ee a tc er oe ne ee 1.26 1.22-1.37 
British Columbia. :4tere ences honk oie eee eae 1.31 1.27-1.40 

Linker and Twister, Female 

Wanadan fe. :disehng-2 28, ea mc A aR See Le ee i ee ee LAlGuike See eee 
CMe Det nc te Mie ee cde iy vce a aie Nea ee Rs een ee Mane On 1.07 1.04-1.10 
EOUETORIENS otro. eat lead 4 ets onan ae eke een ee a oe ee 1.07 1.04-1.10 

Ontario. ds isons ce aed oa ee ic nt igloos yee eee nee 1.14 .97-1.34 
PLOPONE Oe ans Chee AC eR Ok ee ie Laas Beate 1.34 1.24-1.49 
Manitoba t eects, Wi eee taal sie ciel ins he oa Nt ee ee 1.24 .88-1.67 
Naskatchewan ac. pty ae ewne rat cet Me aekes (pens Uee > an ae wena ae 1.19 1.14-1.29 
Alberta. x: Soper c dao Ge earns Re Le Gaeta” oe, ile MERRIE A 1) 2A 1.16-1.27 
British Co lim bia.ccce eee ek secs: eee Was on ee > ee 1.13 1.11-1.18 

Lugger 

CO AMG Caan con AAR Alia de REM epee se ot See HUA A ee emer Sd 
Quebec ses tem ye aotas Ap aee ey ae t e UT Ie nee aan a ee 1.28 1.27-1.34 

IM Onitrea ees ef ee Oc steak ER ce rel 5 1.27 1.20-1.28 
OntariOg Bata ac Fis Saran Ae cemeen Ok cai 9 aime Wawa ke nie ile4! 1.18-1.50 

pL OTONGC 29s ee tented Mac 1 ets ee gs ake bees ee tt ee a 143 sav ae 

Dasa tchewan wacass rec recateden. TLC ees. «ce eee ae nea ee 1232 1.29-1.32 
PAD Orta oe atx ee Ola Ee, cB ee IG Reena, SL Den ees eee 1.37 eae leos 
BritishColwig bid cpus weneen nee ee eee, = et ee eee 1.42 1.36-1.50 

Machinist 
CAD ACA get's speiarc sels oe nh ee wt Se ee ee 1.52 A ae eee 
Quebec: io Atest 3.150 Aa teen Pete A041. oo ee 6 anes a rns 1.54 1.42-1.63 
Montreala cen soca See eee ON, se ok nok ee aay 1.42-1.63 
Ontario: <vamasay. 3 sono Speen ds lh ee cei oie tener 1.47 1.25-1.63 
POrOntG csee: s/s ok ekooue tae aas onlin Ue ee ee Ge 1.40-1.63 
Alberta jc Mateos fen Pee Cee trae een ocean 0 an aa 1.64 1.57-1.67 
British Cohumbiaws.. Eta. ewernta:. ae ee LAOS tee eeertaee eae 
Sausage Maker 

ACT 8 tere Ra ah bohe «ie BRIER coankeseadys eh cats lec Ue LOO Ae eceele Aap ieee 
QUCDEG aria eis ak te et koe ee ere eee A ata: on at a 1.30 1.07-1.37 
Montrealeieer: <0 este. Penn eek ee ee ee 1.30 1.07-1.37 

QUEATIO’,. 0c Aee Oe eke ee ROM Mie eae eid Oe eee 1.27-1.55 
Toronto Fic obo MUP DEO EE ee eR oso: tee aig) | 1.46 1.31-1.65 
IADICOD AS 44 MB ops. Phat Meee ae cae eee nd a ues ee ee 1.46 1.21-1.67 
Saskatchewan ta Acc, ttn s)he nee eee Eby oie Sao Wat me ike LALA oe eae mee gece 
BALD Gr ta eia:. Seon ears vate eerie Migs Cl.) Ee A de PA ce 1.45 1.33-1.60 

Pri tish (Colum Hie cee Aenean ee Meme, Tn ae me aes Eo 1.43 1.40-1.50 
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Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
Sider (Floorman ) 

“TATTIETG BSS = Or od RA, Rist Sa end ee a ny PO ee le apa 
VUES CETERA GAB! ieee MR) rt en er er eens ae? pore 1.54 1.44-1.66 
AEN cee Se Meta MSMR eh Le og ul ah eo nage sme 1.48 1.32-1.75 

EO ae eR Pe et he Mee anate Nere pees Buel as) WSO eo hott diy oe 1.58 1.40-1.80 

IC CTE Sy pe. TR oe Oe a a A a eT) eal 1,59-1.79 

SUTRA INS ETT, LS Pak el ” SO ie aR a a Alan ape a See nua na ei oral anata 1.66 1.59-1.80, 

BE Gb te Oe Se IR ar ey a GR ee oe chs ce Per chee Aa eee 1.58 1.30-1.78 

Parig so iin ban eee ee oh SS ee era gs hc nc A Fe ee ee 1.69 1.64-1.75 
Smoker (Smoke House Operator ) | | 

UTS Ee, Be De it 2 Re a ee a PR A en ved eee rere eee 

CVIGIIE Cr Peek eee TFS RS Bale ok oe SY Se hte ln on gprs Ae 1.30 1.25-1.39 

LEST SSI ZR gate 6 hall rag ee ene aaa eee ee a Re Ogee a eT Na 29 1.25-1.39 
SONG neem eg ely etre Ea ORNS, fe si oitueme Gy els Seiaiiw hell « mears, seecate Regn basen 134 1.15-1.45 
LOLOL Maem fore Meh Ao RGM oi PE) Be ee POI th 1.39 1.31-1.45 
AW ETTNT AS) OE Ae | Si Ce i i” ie Rd lea a a ae ee 1.49 1.21-1.64 
Saskaprehewaneseeese oe oe. oe. REE ke ene Oe eh aes en Re. Soe Pt 1 1.32-1.37 
EXEL amen tee eater ent Se A RAs Boe NO eee! Fie oe 1.41 1.33-1.49 
ripishee Gli Piaeee we. al es 5 fete, oath cee oe tate ee 1.46 1.36-1.52 
Stationary Engineer 
Sealey ag eet ree haa 20, © 5 Siete y les Al Riis a oo Ss Klee Beare ee Teo? |e eneeiee lc eee 
ULC Ota she. Suess, A eile lee er Tt gee pena es 0c 8 gn 1.50 1.30-1.66 
wiiovatia eels ure MA eea ek «J Sn all Oa a he an gy ill 1.30-1.66 
COPTER TORS 0 solar lla Enea GO ae ao a a ne en Ie 155 1.33-1.73 
TNGPROLOL Ole fy cetely (Ra pen Pec hg eRe ee ee eee Se 1.58 1.43-1.73 
EES SUUINOI IB ah, Ve sees ee eg gn 1.56 1.21-1.81 
aS Tee ew Amana tee. Pe ee soe, UL eenk 1.62 1.46-1.67 
DLT GL ee Rea eae ee eke Do Ne ewes, oh 1.60 1.46-1.71 
Sy stan ec LETC hey eaten eee) Geren PRR ee ee oe ie 1 Gs 1.54-1.60 
Stationary Fireman 

Sci. 1 ers re MUIR 4, a al Me atl Oy Vier oon as ge ge oe aan cee 1399 |e ern eee res 

LR DEI LEED» tec ety NE tec ge oe na et, eo 1.08-1.49 

DI GnClen sear maeete: Sr eee ee tl nae SNE eos neh ae ee le 135 1,08-1.49 

Cinta tlOrey aR si, 2d 8. akan... \arktn cao aon ee ibe ees ipan 1.15-1.50 

UM IPOTIEEOT ONE oo Riper Sra ca ann ee nee ae ee Rian Ee 1.45 1.32-1.55 

eu e he wy' ate aries oy otic inv cv'ein Sako ata ya cate te 1.42 1.35-1.47 

TAWOVESRE Se ogh  e g AM a d R i e ae ne er e 1.40 1.32-1.46 

ERI LLSENCs OLA Isle memenenetnene ere chaos oP sckd ce ac nos o4 oe a elew eee 1.40 1.37-1.48 
Steamfitter 

USER 2 on™ ee ee ae eer ee ee ee AED Ie lpes abe cnr oe 

EVENS. ows EET yh Mas lg nce ee a eh eae dk ee 1.55 1.52-1.57 

TALIS SHB CON Eo oc oy Oi ee er 1.55 1.52-1.57 
COTTER ET Ci, 6 Lain! lhe eee age een ea A) ks Pe 1.48 1.32-1.62 
ANGUROVTR AD nck rat Syria Oe ee eI ee ee Poon nee ee rem oe it wy 1.40-1.62 
VET UG by un eT PY I ee eR We 1.61 1.49-1.76 
Beds eek aC Wu eh FIR voce cacti oo ahssridl apd er acolo Bosco eo hate oherone 1.56 1.51-1.62 
AON atl cae ie Res Ree ee er ee OE AR Dan) arene cee bl 1.56 1.52-1.64 
LEYGUG. A COE SIINIETT OS EV 5 pated Se a aa ie ne nee ee ee, <a ee name 56 1.39-1.75 
Truck Driver 

arcs ee eee ere MED Li i Oh. esas aie s Mace ae Me weess Ne A elem eee ye en 

ie is eee Oe i ee ge Sk eh Ree eee heen, il al 1.38-1.48 
NEOTIED CE ees Serre: SED 8 oR N eS dats Pa aie ew onentediate 1.41 1.38-1.51 

COP ISTION © MRT | Le a rn i Taam. te ete ore cee 1.38 1.04-1.51 
AGT RON MON Bees ake J chy Cn Oe te ee ee ER Re eee eae 1.14-1.65 
Bra TUL) eee ee Ree, Se Pe ok su bus acer ie eget) ames 1.59 1.36-1.96 
SAG RCCL WIM Cte eeN NE ON, Me Pe asic ae vine 8% Wile dese Mees 1.39 1.37-1.42 
NH, Sere ies Pra eee ie Oe hn ove tle ar bcaane okt eeeno cee ae 1.43 1.37-1.54 
PPA VM Cea TTEDS ee pee ros ns Cs antes fcnv.o Ae aayeud ANTE Sle ake arena 1.48 1.46-1.50 
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TABLE If.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE MEAT 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 


















































5 | | ¢ ic 5 4 5 x = itis 
Normal M eekly Hours | Canada Promintel Quebec Ontario |Manitoba oe Sas Alberta ean 
Employees on a 5-day Week | 

A Roe Wade Pei tra, be RTT LEGA Ae ae ee ON 319 poy. Tan lcs a esi | ne i tele 521 

Oy ed SRO TSA ROR. RR SOO Ci sees heen we aall, eee 848 814 591 TE SO9MR ees ae 

PAI 0 heals nia bahay com Te SH Ora y te eee a eos: Fh eee a ea 59 58 18 

Sl (1 ees A a LOS Oe ae te 265 EEGs eh Fee Be IES tk A” eal a ae 6 Oem eee 
there eae.) seine ee 150 8 i Pd eee (I Atel eee eee le |e Lt Sa 
eel ep de), cet pase ance ie 1,881 2,238 ra 650 1,367 539 

ead Sak ys ce Ba : BN nde 
All Employees 

Lie ihe ek 4,172 | 321 | 27 339 908 159 757 661 
OME Peers. 7 Pathe eee coe: 5.614 D0 sat eee 2,343 814 591 1,309 432 

Ae Ae RIE Tate et ; QOL AE cep eS DST sal See Ase I ee ese Se oe dell Be Vs RO SORT GA cs [eee ee 

IE be lle aE ad Se er oe ae 2,547 26 1.890 181 258 113 58 21 
Hd elie i antes GM 1, ee NA S22 thet anew 412 904 Qo hs, ooh eal Secon pokey har | nea ene 

ue anny a ay Ine 0 eae ee 360 5 66 PTB GP esis gaat ate eeaeore TO |e eran ee 

48) Gree tees -.4 ee ai otae Weer reg 2 DO a alee fore Orit es a2 #2cG80| Cee ee een an > een mena 
ARO Rees, 14,290 | 479 2,661 5,038 1,995 863 2,140 1,114 

In Quebec, 71 per cent of the plant one week, usually after a year of employ- 


workers were employed by establishments 
which reported a 44-hour week. About 
three-quarters of the workers in Ontario 
and more than 85 per cent of the 
employees in each of the other five 
regions were employed in plants reporting 
a weekly schedule of 40 or 42 hours. 

In 1951, the workers in plants on a 
5-day week constituted 59 per cent of the 
industry, compared with 39 per cent in 
1949. 


Overtime Payment.—Jime and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 


standard daily or weekly hours. Double 
time was paid to the majority of plant 
emplovees for work on Sunday. 

For work on paid statutory holidays, 


plants which reported payment of double 
time and one-half employed four-fifths of 
the -workers. Most of the remaining 
workers were in plants where double time 
was. paid for work on these days. The 
most significant change im overtime policy 
during the last two years been an 
increase in the proportion of workers being 
paid double time and one-half for work 
on statutory holidays; in 1949 than 
a quarter of the workers were reported 
receiving this rate. 


has 


less 


During the last week of September, 1951, 
some 11,600 overtime hours were reported 
worked by employees in the meat products 
industry. 


Pay, (Lable 3)——All 
establishments in the meat products indus- 


Vacations with 


try which gave information on this subject 


reported an initial vacation of at least 
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ment. Eleven establishments, employing 
seven per cent of the workers, reported an 
initial vacation of two weeks; almost all 


the remaining establishments provided two 
weeks after longer service, generally five 
years. Of the 53 plants which reported a 
maximum vacation of three weeks, 42, 
employing 89 per cent of the total workers, 
reported a service requirement of 15 years 
before emplovees would be entitled to this 
longer vacation. 

Although the proportion of plant 
emplovees who could become eligible for 
a maximum vacation of three rose 
from 88 per cent in 1949 to 95 per cent 
in 1951, the most significant change was 
in the length of service required for this 
maximum vacation. In 1949, the majority 
of workers were employed in plants which 
required 20 vears, but by 1951, the more 
common service requirement was 15 years. 
ive of the smaller establishments allowed 
three weeks after only 10 years’ service 
and two after only 5 years’ service. 


weeks 


Statutory Holidays (Yable 4)—Little 
change has occurred since 1949 in the 


number of statutory holidays observed or 
the number paid for. The predominant 
number of paid holidays in the meat 
products industry in 1951 was eight, this 
number being reported by plants employ- 
ing more than 90 per cent of the workers. 


Shift Differentials——About 600 plant 
workers were reported on afternoon and 
night shifts during the survey period in 
1951. The majority of these workers were 
paid a shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour for work on both these shifts. 
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Special Wage Clauses.—Adjustment of 
wages in relation to changes in the official 
cost-of-living index was reported by 49 
establishments employing 938 per cent of 
the total workers in the industry. In 
virtually all of these plants, adjustments 
were made quarterly and the amount of 
adjustment in most cases was one cent per 
hour for each 1:3 point rise in the index. 
A number of establishments reported such 
escalator arrangements but did not indi- 
cate the amount of adjustment. 

Severance pay was reported by 15 
plants employing one-quarter of the total 





Extent of Minimum 
Guaranteed Pay 
Plants 

BelrOureteyer Gere. hos ct uke — 
rated dS DH tele Oe A 2 
ied et Shes ay, 6 Ae AO ae ea 34 
INOn aA LEO lets aeetraie ysis. « ota <> 17 
IN OMIM OLIN AULON . vestaacatoe kee 5 o4. 20 

Ves 


An interesting feature of employment in 
most meat packing establishments is the 
guarantee of a minimum number of hours’ 
pay for each week at work. Since this 
provision was not studied in the Labour 


Department’s annual survey of working 
conditions, no exact statistics are avail- 
able: but an examination of collective 


agreements indicates the predominance of 
a guarantee of 36 hours. 


Pensions and Welfare Schemes.—Some 
10,900 employees were in establishments 
which reported having pension plans. 
Health and welfare insurance schemes were 
reported by 59 establishments employing 
13.539 workers. 

Job Training.—Organized training pro- 
grams were in effect in 19 plants employing 
6,500 employees. About 1,083 workers 
were actually receiving instruction at the 
time of the survey. Of these, 865 were 
receiving classroom or on-the-job training 
and 218 were being trained for super- 
visory work. 

Industrial Safety.—In the meat products 
industry, facilities of one or more kinds 


(Outside Regular Hours) 


workers. The amount of this termination 
allowance to workers leaving the employ 
of a company varied according to the 
number of years’ service and was addi- 
tional to any earned vacation credits. 
Call-in pay* was reported by half the 
establishments in the industry, most of 
which guaranteed four hours’ pay. Report- 
ing pay (of three or four hours in most 
instances) was guaranteed by nearly two- 
thirds of the firms in the industry. 
Detailed information on this subject is as 
follows :— 
Call-in Pay Minimum Reporting Pay 
(Regular Hours) 





Workers Plants Workers 

— I 169 

110 14 2,885 

9,794 30 8,505 
1,533 20 2,426 
2.853 8 305 
14,290 3 14,290 

for the prevention and treatment of 
industrial accidents and illnesses were 


reported by 65 plants employing 13,988 
workers. The various types of facilities 
provided and the percentage of employees 
covered by each are as follows:— 





Percentage 
of Total 
Number of 
Employees 
Covered 
Worker-supervisory safety com- 

TEDGUCES och ao Scie as eroenaate 86 
Saiety CM@IMeers: .4)5... cue 30 
Employees trained in first aid.. 83 
Recurring medical examinations. 26 
Pulltimerwureee sac - eye eee ral 
Full-time or part-time doctor... Le! 

*Minimum call-in pay is a_ specified 
number of hours’ pay guaranteed to 


employees called in to work outside their 
regular hours. Reporting pay is somewhat 
similar except that it is applicable to 
regular hours. If an employee reports for 
duty on his regular shift and there is no 
work available, then he is assured of being 
paid for a specified number of hours. 





Factory Hiring in U.S. Rose Slightly in May 


Stepped-up hiring in soft goods manu- 
facturing and a greater-than-seasonal rise 
in food processing were primarily respon- 
sible for a pickup in the hiring of factory 
workers in the United States in May. 


The hiring rate rose from 37 to 39 per 
1.000 employees between April and May, 
according to preliminary estimates of the 
US. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statisties. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Cost-of-Living Index, June 2, 1952 

Moving upward after four 
monthly drops, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index rose 0-6 points 
(0-3 per cent) to 187-3 between May 1 
and June 2, Increases in food and rent 
indexes overbalanced decreases in clothing, 
fuel and light, and home furnishings and 


services. 


successive 


potatoes, most foods were 


an exceptionally large 


Excluding 
lower in price, but 
increase of nearly 13 cents per ten pounds 
of potatoes, combined with higher prices 
for most other fresh vegetables and fresh 
pork, raised the food index from 235:3 to 
237-0. Decreases were registered for beef, 


butter, bacon, coffee and oranges. 


The home furnishings and services index 


declined from 198-2 to 197-2, reflecting 
lower prices. for electrical equipment, 
furniture and floor coverings, which out- 


weighed higher laundry charges. <A decrease 
in the clothing series from 210-1 to 209-3 
was largely the result of reductions in 
women’s nylon hosiery and men’s sweaters. 


pyjamas, and socks. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


Further seasonal decreases in coal and 
coke lowered the fuel and hght index from 
150-6 to 149-8, while the miscellaneous 
items index remained unchanged at 147-4. 
Reflecting the results of a June survey, the 
rent index advanced from 146-3 to 147-9. 

From August, 1939, to June, 1952, the 
percentage imerease in the total index 
was 85:8. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, May, 1952 

Cost-of-hving indexes for all nine regional 
centres declined between April 1. and 
May 1, 1952. Substantial decreases in the 
food indexes were mainly responsible. 
Dechnes were registered for butter, meats, 
other fats, sugar and fruits, while fresh 
vegetables moved higher, led by further 
increases in potatoes. 

Home furnishings and indexes 
were lower at all centres except Halifax, 
reflecting principally declines within the 
electrical goods section. Higher telephone 
rates for Hahfax were sufficient to offset 
the decline in electrical prices. 
Seasonal weakness in coal prices reduced 
the fuel and light series at most centres. 
although the Toronto fuel index advanced 
because of higher rates for domestic gas. 


services 


goods 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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In. the miscellaneous items indexes, 
reductions reflected lower prices for 
cigarettes, automobile tires, and magazines. 
For Vancouver an increase in the miscel- 
laneous items index reflected higher street 


ear fares and theatre admission rates. 
Clothing price changes were slight. Rents 


were not surveyed in May and the indexes 
remained unchanged. 


Composite. city ~ cost-of-living index 
decreases between April 1 and May 1, 
1952, were as follows: Montreal, 2:8 to 


191-0; Saskatoon, 2-7 to 181-0; Saint John, 
2-6. tomlisa 2: Hdmonton, 22 to 177-8: 
Toronto, 1:9 to 182-9; Vancouver, 1-7 to 
190-6; Winnipeg, 1-4 to 180-5; St. John’s, 
*eaal0s le ands Halifax, “4 to. 177-4. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1952 


Continuing the trend begun last August, 
the general index of wholesale prices 
(1935-89=100) dropped 2-1 points or 0-9 
per cent in May to 224-8. This figure was 
7-1 per cent below that of May, 1951. 


1 Index on the base June, 1951—100. 


The price indexes of vegetable, animal, 
textile, wood, iron and chemical products, 
and of non-ferrous metals, were down in 


May from April, while that. of non- 
metallic minerals was shehtly higher. The 
May index figures of all except non- 


metallic minerals and iron products were 
substantially below the — corresponding 
figures for May, 1951. 

The 


materials inched up 0:7 points in May to 


price index of general building 


286-9 but this figure was still lower than 


that of any other month since January, 


1951. The 
materials eased 0-8 points in the month 


index of residential building 
to 284-4, continuing the downward trend 
begun last November and representing the 
Marohy, 1951.7 The 


paint and elass, 


lowest figure since 


component indexes for 


roofing material, lumber and its products, 


and plumbing and heating equipment, 


were lower: that of brick, tile and stone 


higher: the others. unchanged. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, May, 1952” 


Time lost in labour-management disputes 
which resulted in work stoppages was high 
during the month, amounting to almost a 
quarter-million days, the greatest May loss 
since 1947. Five stoppages in the textile 
and clothing industry in Quebec caused 57 
per cent of the total idleness and nine 
disputes in the construction industry, 17 
pew Gent. 

Wage increases and related questions were 
predominant issues In 25 stoppages, causing 
97 per cent of the total loss. Eight dis- 
putes arose over causes affecting working 
conditions; three over union questions; two 
over alleged discrimination; and four over 
dismissals and suspensions. 

Preliminary figures for May, 1952, show 
42 strikes and lockouts in existence, involvy- 
ing 22.973 workers, with a time loss of 
247,733 days, compared with 35 strikes and 
lockouts in April, 1952, with 12,055 workers 
involved and a loss of 178,605 days. In 
May, 1951, there were 40 strikes and lock- 
outs, with 8,038 workers involved and a 
loss of 35,167 days. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


Tor the first five months of 1952, prelim- 
inary figures show 92 strikes and lockouts, 
with 438,818 workers involved and a loss of 
614,663 days. In the same period in 1951, 
there were 106 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 26,511 workers and a loss of 99,417 
days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
{ime lost in May, 1952, was 0-27 per cent 
of the estimated working time, compared 
with 0-19 per cent in April, 1952; 0-04 per 
cent in May, 1951; 0°13 per cent for the 
first five months of 1952; and 0-02 per cent 
for the first five months of 1951. 

Of the 42 strikes and lockouts in existence 
in May, 1952, four were settled in favour 
of the workers, four in favour of the 
employers, six were compromise settlements 
and 15 were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 18 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 


which information has been received indi- 
eating that employment conditions are no 
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longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature which are still 
in progress are: compositors, etc., at Winni- 
peg. Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 


and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont.; and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery 
tactory workers at Toronto, Ont., on Decem- 
ber 3, 1951; and handbag factory workers at 
Montreal, P.Q., on August 30, 1951.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAanour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LAsBour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in March, 1952, was 141 and nine were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 150 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 37,700 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
249.000 working days caused. 

Of the 141 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, five, directly 
involving 17,000 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages and 45, 


directly involving 6,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; nine, directly involving 
1,300 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 26, directly involving 3,300 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 48, directly 
involving 3,100 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; four, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and four, 
directly involving 2,000 workers, were in 


support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 
United States 

Preliminary figures for April, 1952, show 


that 475 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes, in which 
1,000,000 workers were involved, began in 
the month. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 5,300,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for March, 1952, are 400 work 
stoppages involving 240,000 workers and a 
time loss of 1,400,000 days. 
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American Federation of Labor 


1. International Typographical Union 
of North America. The Record of the 
Formation of the American Federation of 
Labor. Indianapolis, 1951. Pp. 60. 


2. McKelvey, Jean Trepp. 
Attitudes Toward Production, 
Ithaca, Cornell University, c1952. 


A fide: 
1906-1932. 
Pp. 148. 


Arbitration, Industrial 

3. Warren, Edgar Lovett. The Arbitra- 
tton Process, by Edgar L. Warren .and 
Irving Bernstein. Los Angeles, University 
of California, 1950. Pp. 16-32: 
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4. Warren, Edgar Lovett. The Media- 
tion Process, by Edgar L. Warren and 
Irving Bernstein. Los Angeles, University 
of California, 1949. Pp. 441-457. 


Biographies 
5. Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt Defense 
Committee, San Francisco. The Law and 


Harry Bridges. San Francisco, 1952. Pp. 26. 


6. Postgate, Raymond William. The 
Life of George Lansbury. London, Long- 
Inans, Green @1951m Pp as?) 


Collective Bargaining 
7. American Iron and Steel Institute, 


New York. Classified Provision of Thirty- 


One Pension Agreements for Wage Earners 
in the Iron and Steel Industry. New York, 
1951. Pp. 228. 

8. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining in the Meat-Packing 


Industry. Washington, G.P.O., | 1952. 
Pp. 49. 

Economic Conditions 

9. Anderson, Dewey. A Policy and 


Program for Success, by Dewey Anderson 
and Stephen Raushenbush. Washington, 
Public Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 76. 

10. Campbell, Wallace J. Helping 
People help Themselves, by Wallace J. 
Campbell and Richard Y. Giles. Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Institute, ¢1950. 
yoy 

11. Condliffe, John Bell. Point Four 
and the World Economy: Point Four; 
Economie Development, by J .B. Condliffe.. 
Biazie tease, pruay,.. by Harold .H. 
Hutcheson. New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, 1950. Pp. 62. 

12. Cooke, Morris Llewellyn. Ground- 
work for Action, by Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
and others, Washington, Public Affairs 
Institute, c1950. Pp. 96. 


13. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Bolwia; Economic and 


Commercial Conditions in Bolivia, by H. J. 


Legg. May, 1951. London, H.M:S.O., 1952. 
Pp moo. 

14. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. J/taly; Hconomic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in Italy, by E. R. 
Lingeman. February, 1951. London, 


EIN oe Oo lees Pros 156: 

15. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Venezuela; Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Venezuela, by 


A. C. Maby. February, 1951. London, 
AM S:0.. 19512 Pp. 254. 
16. Harris, Seymour Edwin. Foreign 


Aid and Our Economy. Washington, Public 
Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 76. 

17. Isaacs, Harold Robert. Two-thirds 
of the World; Problems of a New 
Approach to the Peoples of Asta, Africa, 
and Latin America. Washington, Public 
Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 64. 


18. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Postdefense Outlook; a Round 
Table Discussion. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 36. 

19. Raushenbush, Hilmar Stephen. 
People, Food, Machines. Washington, 


Public Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 80. 

20. Rorty, James. Engineers of World 
Plenty. Washington, Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, el950. —Pp J 71. 


21. Rosenthal, Morris Sigmund. JV here 
is the Money Coming from? Washington, 
Public Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 59. 


Education—Labour and Labouring Classes 


22. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Educational Depart- 
ment... . And the Purswt of Happiness. 
New York, c1947. Pp. 31. This pamphlet 
gives a description of the educational 
activities of the I.L.G.W.U. 

23. Jehring, J. J.. Comp. A Guide to 
Audio-Visual Material in Manpower and 
Industrial and Labor Relations. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1951. 
Pips 43; 

24. Starr, Mark. Building and Defending 
Democracy; the Role of Workers’ Educa- 


tion. New York, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1950? Pp. 6. 
25. Starr, Mark. Workers’ Education. 


New York, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, 1952? Pp. 243-264. 


Employment Management 

26. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to be a _ Leader. 
Washington, c1951. Pp. 12. 

27. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Absenteeism. 
Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. 

28. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to handle Grievances. 
Washington, closle. bprt2. 

29. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 


ington, D.C. How to wwuduct New 
Employees. Washington, c1951. 


30. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to listen and why! 
Washington, cl9ol.) Pp. l2: 

31. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to maintain Good 
Discipline. Washington; .cl951....Pp. 12. 

32. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 


ington, D.C. How to sell Safety. Wash- 
ington, .clOpl. -Ppwl2. 
Industrial Health 

33. Canada. National Advisory Com- 


mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. Minutes of meeting, Ottawa, 

Canadas February 20, “2175 22.) "1962: 
Ottawa, 1952. 1 Volume. 

34. Congres Technique National de 
Sécurité et D’Hygiene du Travail. 2d. 
Labaule, Franee, 1951. La Sécurité 
Sociale au Service de la Prévention. 
Travaux, 27-80 septembre, 1951. Paris, 
Institut National de Sécurité pour la 
Prévention des Accidents du Travail et 
des Maladies Professionelles, 1952? Pp. 332. 
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35. Great Britain. Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Cotton Industry. Dust in 
Card Rooms. Second interim Report. ... 
Lendon, H.M\8.0:;, 1952. Pp. 54: 

36. Netherlands (Kingdom, 1815- Js 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health. Survey of the Main Features of 
Social and Health Development in the 
Netherlands since 1945. 3d edition, 1952. 
The Hague, 1952. 1 Volume. 


Industrial Mobilization 

37. Chandler, Lester Vernon. Hconomic 
Mobilization and Stabitzation; Selected 
Materials on the Economics of War and 
Defence, by Lester V. Chandler and 


Donald H. Wallace. New York, Holt, 
PORle eps GLO! 

38. Great Britain. Ministry of Defence. 
Statement on Defence, 1952. London, 
H.MS.O., 1952. Pp. 16. 

Industrial Relations 
39. National Coat and Suit Industry 


Reeovery Board. National Coat and Swit 
Industry Recovery Board; an Outlne of 
the Background, Characier and Activities 
of the Country-Wide, Organization of the 


Coat and Sut Fields” New York’ 1951. 
Ppa lbs 
40. National Coat and Suit Industry 


Recovery Board. Reporis and Resolutions 
of the 16th Annual Meeting of the National 


Naecutive, 1962. New York, 1952. 1 
Volume. 
41. Nestel, Louis Paul. Labor Rela- 


tions m the Laundry Industry in Greater 
New York. New York, Claridge Publish- 
ing Corp., c1950. .Pp. 106. 

42. Warren, Edgar Lovett, Thirly-Siz 
Years of “National Emergency” Strikes. 
Los Angeles, University of California, 1951. 
Pp. 19: 


Industry 

43. Acton Society Trust. Training and 
Promotion in Nationalised — Industry. 
London, George Allen and Unwin. 1951. 


Pp. 138. 

44. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. HPurniture. Report of a Visit to 
the USA. in 1951 of a Productivity Team 
representing the British Furniture Indus- 
‘ry. London, Published for the British 
Furniture Trade Productivity Team, 1952. 
Oot Lae 

45. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Reference Tables. 1951 edition. 
Montreal, 1952. 1 Volume. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 

46. Ferguson, Thomas. The Young 
Waae-Earner; a Study of Glasgow Boys, 
by T. Ferguson and J. Cunnison. London. 
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Published for the Nuffield Foundation by 
Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 194. 
47. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 


and National Serviee. The Worker in 
Industry; a Series of Ten Centenary 
Lectures delivered during Festival of 
Britain Year, 1961. London, H.MS.O., 
1952. Pp. 106. 


48. International Labour Office. 
Report of the Dnhurector-General to the 
Fifth Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour 
Organization, Rio de Janeiro, April, 1952. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 152. 

49, Lipset, Seymour Martin. = Social 
Status and Socal Structure: a Re-EHxam- 
mation of Data and Interpretations, by 
Sevmour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix. 
Berkeley, Cal., University of California, 
1952. Pp. 150-168. 

50. Thomas, Howard E. Migrant Farm 
Labor in Colorado; a Study of Migratory 
Famles, by Howard E. Thomas and 


Klorence Taylor. New York, National 
Child Labour Committee, 1951. Pp. 116. 
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Time off for Voting. Washington, 1950. 
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line of Historical Background of Selective 
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International Union. Lockport, Ind., 1951. 
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56. Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union. Loeal 688, St. Louis. 
Officers’ Report, Local No. 688, to the 
Vinth Annual City-Wide Shop Conference, 
January 20, 1952. De Soto Hotel, Saint 
Louis, Missourt. St. Louis, 1952. Pp. 39. 

57. Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union. Local 688, St. Louis. 
A Summary of Wages and Working Con- 
ditions Negotiated in Local 688 Contracts 
during 1951, reported to the Ninth Annual 
City-Wide Shop Conference, January 20, 


1952. Prepared jointly by the Negotia- 
tions Department and Research Depart- 
ment. p05, Louis 1952 see pas. 


58. Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union. Local 688, St. Louis. 
10 Years of Trade Union Democracy in 
Action: Distribution Workers Union, 1941- 
[G51 pt. Louis, 1951. Pp. 66. 

59. Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union. Local 688, St. Louis. 
A Union’s Experrment in Health Care: 
Local 688 pioneers a Health Program and 
attracts Nation-Wide Attention; Labor 
Health Institute is Product of Big Dream. 


St. Louis, 19507 Pp. 10. 
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60. Casselman, Paul Hubert. Full 


Employment. (In Revue de l’Université 
d’Ottawa. April-June, 1952. Pp. 189-209.) 

61. Casselman, Pau! Hubert. Seasonal 
Variations in Employment. (In Revue 
Trimestrielle Canadienne. Winter, 1951-52. 
Pps of7-4177) 


Occupations 

62. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. White-Collar Office Workers 
(Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and 
Status). Washington, 1952. 


63. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Bricklayer. 
iondontiVES.0.,) 1952.1 Pp, 24. 

64. International Labour Office. Con- 


ditions of Work wn the Fishing Industry. 
Geneva, 1952.- Pp. 215. 

65. National Indusirial Conference 
Board. The Duties of Financial Ezxecu- 
tives. New York, 1952. Pp. 64. 

66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Oullook for Harth Scientists. 
Washimevon GiPsO)5 1952: Pp. 38. 

67. U.S. Office of Education. Practical 
Nursing, an Analysis of the Practical Nurse 
Occupation with Suggestions for the Organ- 
ization of Training Programs. Washington, 


Corn 1941 ok, 144, 
Older Workers 


68. Close, Kathryn. Gelting ready to 
retire. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1952. Pp. 24. 

69. Conference on Problems of Older 


Workers, University of Wisconsin, 1951. 
Proceedings of a Conference JUILe o1 
and 2, 1951, Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin. Sponsored by the University 
of Wisconsin. Industrial Relations Center. 


Madison University of Wisconsin, 1951. 
Pp. 184. 

70. Tibbitts, Clark. Employment of the 
Older Worker: Two Papers and a Bibho- 
etapnve. Dy Clark  Libpbitts, ‘Arthur J. 
Noetzel, Jr., and Charles C. Gibbons. 


Kalamazoo, Mich,, W. E. Upjohn Institute 


for Community Research, 1952. Pp. 24. 
7oAUS: Bureau of Employment 
Security. Older Workers seek Jobs; 


Survey im Four Public 
vice Offices. 


Kmployment Ser- 
Washington, 1951. Pp. 10. 


Wages and Hours 

72. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. — HW ag« 
and Salary Administration under Stabiliza- 
tion. A Stenographic Brief of an Address 
given before the Cahfornia Personnel Man- 
agement Association and the Personnel 
Section of the Western Management 
Association, by Harry Weiss. Berkeley, 
EOD lee Ona ben 

73. Hunt, Norman C. 
Payment in British 
Bitmany 19at Piel 60: 

74. New York. (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wages and Hours in_ the 
Restaurant Industry in New York Slate, 
1960-1951. New York, 1952,” Po. 3. 

75. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Economic Analysis of Guaranieed Wages. 


Methods of Wage 
Industry. London, 


Washington, G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 62. 

76. U.S. Bureau of Labor’ Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit 
Operating Employees. October 1, 1961. 
Washington, G:P.O., 1952. -Pp. 12: 

77. U.S. Bureau’ of Labor Statistics. 


New York Regional Office. 
Wage Survey. New York, 1952. 
78. Uttar Pradesh, 
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the Working of the Payment of 
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1949 edition. 
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79. British Columbia. Bureau of 
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Statement of Hxlernal Trade through 
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edition. Victoria, 1952. 1 Volume. 

80. Cordasco, Francesco. Handbook for 
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On the U.S. Labour Scene 


Price Controls Extended 
For Ten Months in U.S. 


Price controls in the United States have 
been extended until April 30, 1953, by the 
Defence Production Act Amendments of 
1952, signed by President Truman June 30. 
The President had asked extension of the 
Act until June 30, 1954. 


The amendments also abolished the 
Wage Stabilization Board, effective July 30, 
and provided for its replacement by a new 
agency. The new agency, when chosen, will 
have no “jurisdiction with respect to any 
labour dispute”. 

The present WSB is forbidden by the 
amendments to issue any new regulations, 
except with respect to individual cases 
pending before the Board prior to June 27. 
This clause will have the effect of holding 
up policies on productivity wage increases 
and severance pay, at least until a new 
board is created. 


Members of the new board will be 
appointed by the President; his nomina- 
tions must be approved by the Senate. 
The number of board members, too, will 
be decided by the President but they will 
be divided equally among the public, busi- 
ness and industry, and labour. 


The amended legislation prohibits price 
controls on fresh, canned or frozen fruits 
and vegetables and on services provided by 
state and municipal governments. It 
relaxes price controls on some grocery 
items at wholesale and retail levels, on 
processed farm products (manufacturers and 
processors are allowed to pass on to con- 
sumers cost increases since the beginning of 
the Korean War), on milk, some meats 
and automobiles. 


As amended, the Act extends wage 
control to April 30, 1953, but exempts from 
wage control all farm labourers, workers 
in a plant employing eight or fewer persons, 
professional architects and engineers, certi- 
fied public accountants, and persons earning 
less than $1 an hour. 

The ban on instalment buying is abol- 
ished, as are real estate credit curbs until 
the rate of housing construction increases 
10 per cent above the present level. 
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Rent controls are abolished, effective 
September 30, in all but “critical” defence 
housing areas, unless local bodies request 
their continuance. 


Higher Fee for Reinstatement 
Than for Initiation Not Illegal--NLRB 


It is not illegal for a union to charge a 
higher fee for reinstating a former member 
than it charges as an initiation fee for 
those applying for membership for the first 
time, the United States Labor Relations 
Board has ruled. 

The Taft-Hartley Act forbids a union to 
charge employees under a union shop agree- 
ment “a membership fee in an amount 
which the Board finds excessive or discrim- 
inatory under all the circumstances”. 

The Board was hearing a case brought 
against a company and the union there 
by an employee who was discharged 
because he refused to pay the union’s $60 
reinstatement fee. He had formerly been a 
member of the union at another plant and 
offered to pay the $50 initiation fee. 

The majority of the Board decided that 
the $60 fee was not excessive and conse- 
quently was not discriminatory. 

In another decision issued at the same 
time, however, the Board unanimously 
re-affirmed an earlier ruling that a union 
violates the law by charging a_ higher 
initiation fee for long-service employees 
who had not joined the union before a 
legal union-shop contract took effect. The 
Board held that such a differential in fees 
is illegal because it penalizes a worker for 
not joining a union at a time when he 
could not legally be required to join. 


U.S. Work Stoppages in May 


Workers directly involved in work stop- 
pages in the United States in May 
totalled about 1,200,000. The nation-wide 
steel strike which lasted from April 29 to 
May 8: accounted for half of all workers 
on strike. 

Man-days lost through strikes rose to 
7,500,000—about 0-9 per cent of the esti- 
mated total working time of all workers— 
during the month. This is the highest in 
any month since February, 1950, and about 
a third higher than the loss in April. 

Approximately 675 strikes were in 
progress in May, including 220 that began 
in earlier months. 
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Table F-1—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living, in Canad oan ee al. pce ets Meter 1002 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Nine Cities of Canada.................... 1003 
Table F-3—Index Numbers of Staple Food Items....... et err sf ole ec! oe cg 1003 
abies. etal! Prices of Staple Foodsand Coal by Cities)... oy areas. ss on ede 1004 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada and Other Countries............... 1008 
Table F-6—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada.............0.00ecce cece ee ccc eeeees 1009 
G—Strikes and Lockouts 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Jgble G-l--Stmkes and cockouts in Ganada'by Month’ . 720 (2 20 ike... dom eck . wees aceie 1010 
Table G-2—Sirikes and’ Lockouts in Canada During May......................-- 0 ccc decculeeess 1011 
H—Industrial Accidents 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 

lable H-1-— Fatal Industrial Accidents by Industries and Causes.............2.--.6.% essences 1015 
Table H-2—Fatal Industrial Accidents by Provinces and Industries............................ 1016 
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1951 census. 


Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. 








Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1, 
+ Comparable statistics are not available. 
(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at 


March 1, 


1952, 
Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of this issue. 











1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 








Many of the statistical data in this 





and March 3, 1951. 











TABLE 1._STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items aoe eran ; : = 
May April April April April April 
otal Population. were cic oe aoe OOO RE eta. tata tare 3 eta ere 14, 009 13, 845 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
Givinianwabourtorcen()) see seer reer QOU SEA te 5,179 5,114 t t t 
Screven anmel MONS) Ue aoe aoe anor sacdaaee OOO uta eR 4,967 4,944 iI tT 
iY IIo aa ie Ye A Reo Pea the NP a cae tare OOS eto 3,872 3,897 T t t 
sya auet teh tens ie MPN Arsene Samii ty Sais 2 OOO eae 1,095 1, 087 t iy i 
Paid workers..... eee OOO se eee, tees ey ods 3,628 t il t 
Without jobs and seeking work. KOOO MP ene 212 170 tT if i 
Index of employment (19389=100).................. 177-4 177-7 173-3 159-0 tT tT 
MMA PATON: cht ale ieee ele crater ote oars INO Meee aie | eee ee 14,188 Tole 855 2,124 
PNG LiMn cate (-\cie de wee OEP er renee atratet Dhcte Sito Esp UNKGw Alaa fee al eRreere anak 6,678 2,922 169 640 
Earnings and Hours— 
Motalelaibour icone, us wees ene: PS OOOO00IS se eee mene cher 763 648 ti 7 
Rercanrta weekly GCArnIngs ey an - +. ee ye ene: $ | 54-30 54-32 48-43 44-77 ij 1) 
Awveraze hourly eaknings, Walgreens weer Collen tate pees 129-0 112°8 101-7 if i 
Average hours worked per week, mig..............]..... 42-0 42-4 42-8 t tT 
uealeweelehy: earn im ost elit 2y (2))): eens ei a meee || eee eet et 118-8 108-8 109-8 t t 
National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 
GL SEOE MONG.) (eres chen acne Sere 000 310-2 384-9 290-3 428-3 67-4 t 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (3).......... 000 42-1 29-5 | 41-4 24-0 141-9 tT 
Placements, weekly average.................. OOOR See cen Lieen 18-9 13-4 Ay ii 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)......... 000 218-1 320-3 226-5 265-4 16-4 tT 
Alan Ceun tt Ceyec ees ey ere enero $000-O00 KR suka scale hee 672-8 580: 196-3 t 
Price Indexes— ct 
General wholesale iy, er et Reet Nae oy ieee 224-8 | 226-9 242-4 202-5 i t 
@ost-or- living imGex: (3) oe serene tiene ee eae 186-7 | 188-7 181-8 164-0 119-1 100-6 
Residential building materials Gree oe eee ee el teeny see 287-6 227-2 it it 
Production 
MisXslarjnare ne umaxepromromoiMor el, <ocabondinasrdgcaaullaccesewuc- | 213-9 218-2 190-8 200-8 102-2 
Mineral production index (4). -..........-...... Soa cho Cae COIS ee 153-8 143-0 106-6 109-8 
NG avimals cl) an ie koe eo okelaande hudlle oe oa Be 220-2 228-5 199-2 222-4 100-8 
Pi MeOne. i alee cok Cee rae a ree 000 tons aaa. 214-3 211-1 185-3 70-4 46-3 
Steel ingots and castings.......... 000 tons meee | 316-6 312-0 279-3 260-8 99-8 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle........)....... 000 122-2 81-5 94-0 89-8 93-5 57-5 
pede ee : 000 532-6 | Spite y) 362-1 403-3 | 793°3 259-2 
Flour production. A Ee aa 000 000 isnt ted ators | Rea) 2-09 1-63 |} 1-95 ibe 
Netrapring (ees eee oe betes 000-tonsl......00- | 471-2 | 447-6 422-8 236-4 220-8 
Cement producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbls. eee ae 1-58 | 1-53 1-38 (6)0-39 (6)0-27 
Automobiles and trucks............. NOOO Se | 46-9 | 41-1 26-4 11-1 16-9 
Ee tadas nee on. 000 fine oz. |.......... | S-86tet 363-1 369-1 245 +6 406-4 
(Glayools hee aes eee oia ns rancor dune © Be BOO UGOME ee sears! Daal 23-9 | 22-3 PPI 24-5 
Le il. Seed AeA: ee ae tae emt ea! OOORtOmci nearer amen 14-4 | 10-1 10-5 12-6 15-3 
INGER OM Ace anc tak ore RORRR fe SORA Ee ee OOO Ons anes es 12-3 | 10-5 | 11-2 11-6 9-2 
ae MES WORE ee toe Re 000 tons 29-3 25-6 | 23-6 22-6 14-6 
CG all Bh ee ee eae one Ee Pea ene ty WOO OIE! Ie wk oe ec 285 1,394 testi 1, 236 912 
Crude petroleum saat eeteet +2 eee Q00;000 "bbls ns eee ean eee 2-45 2-05 0-84 0-56 
Mleetric pO Wwebacemer sakes nen vee OOOL000) kee wAne -n)eeee 5, 030 4,897 4,07 Syed Poon 
Construction— 
Gontracisraward ed See meee eee OOOO) || ee ee ee 102-8 | 146-7 112:9 27-7 12:3 
Dwellincamits Sbartececs: estes ane ree O00 hee 7-1 7:5 7-4 t t 
(loNOTIOU PAO, oo Sev apne cduuns ae OOO Ta cee eae 5-3 5+7 5-4 i T 
Under COnSURUCHION ey) ne NOLO eel ke 38-8 olds) 50-8 t t 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales imdexsunadiilistede(@)) ya saeeeen le eee 361-5 352-4 it i { 
Veta letirsicl cee een ean nee 5 NOOK pa eenee | 919-9 | 859-2 753-7 t t 
lGenyavoyrits,, Cocelintolinmayetollel, G44 scccnnn goo ce $000,000 387-9 324-0 | 393-0 230-9 137-5 41-9 
EEXPOTES. EXC LUCIN Oe OO) Car eeten kaise eee $000,000 380-8 | 346-8 295-2 205-5 | 282-9 50-3 
Railways— ; 
[Nenaaemarenaloun, woud. . 5 nee sen dinoae OOOLO00 Sie ai. S cae alee 5, 190 4,452 5.749 1,957 
ears loaded.... 000 | 358-4 325-7 337-1 292-2 285-0 179-0 
Banking and Finance— 
Commiontstocles: id exe!) ec ceeir ee eta emer ice tae 169-0 175-8 } 165-6 | 125-9 79-3 87-7 
Prelerrecistockerimaex :(2) pvc we mene erieiaen eect etic nent 157-2 165:2 | 154-4 118-7 95-2 
Bond yields. Dominion, mde (4) esses 113-1 115-4 104-9 | 90-7 97-3 96-3 
Cheques cashed, individual aceounts..... $000,000 |.......... | 10,487 9,017 7,443 | 4,561 Daate 
Banks loans «current pulolice. a s.eeesae eee SO00S000% eee ere 2, 800 2,886 e220 867 814 
AN RoisteNeciel ol hte Oe A RN arene cotta SOOO OOS ea. tock seeaile sare ronnee ATT | 2A UIE 163)a3, Ie | (C3) al sae) 
Cireulating media in hands of public...... 500000 0m eee ee | 1,261 | 1,198 Tealypcie 893-| (5) 281 
DAO OSIUS Oe fee een ene ee ee OLOOM BELO) lb er commie ah lee a olte.e.r of 3,579 3,305 | (5) 2,163 | (®) 1.089 





table are included in the Canadian 


Estimates are based on the 


(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage- ear ners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
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(3) Newfoundland i is included after April 1, 1949. 

(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 

(5) Year end figures. 

(©) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

































































| Adult Adult Children 
Date | Males Females Under 18 Total 

ONG UN CE oar reshape 2 a ec i a rey 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
EMU NVCr AGE al ODDO NAN re. se odulcnaky Ss oath ockAbn a. oe Lo tek le 74,447 Bole 30,517 142,309 
AWLP WG 27 gs POM ALE OR a ee ae en Mn nie 12,695 12,145 Wave abilyy 35, 957 
AMUN A Wey Ate a US0-00s wi cof oes a er. dunt caGe.< 0, eben ee | 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
JSS AVANTE Mal Margere sy teed te 0 Sa en rier aon 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
PANU SIEACVCLAT OM LO 0-4 ORMriMe Sains s ston eA i eee 26,701 Ole O zo) 18,064 75, 840 
PRO Ca REO S Opener away we Ms She Sa Vinee se 0 pce ee 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
SRO IMDS, 0, sca td a ae ie ee = Nin ee Oma en ay 95,818 53, 239 45, 334 194, 391 

1951— 
VANUATU eee RRR EEC R coe ant A En ee SVR Set) i 2,456 1,792 1,299 OnGBh 
Le DUULT yee ee PRIA Nore Woes. Pee oe ok ee wt 3,799 2004 2,066 8,419 
IMRT RVG. 5.6 coals ek Atl a ee Re en I ee 5,555 3, 252 SeOo 11, 858 
EATS cll Dene me erties (a Clee os UTE ah ig ae 6,678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
INDE Nfs & st ciel’ Gey RNS aie ace Ts ee ee a 9 9, 256 6,020 5.470 20, 254 
ADI 5.076, EON 0 SORE RECESS oe re Re ee te can Os el 9,638 5,147 4,644 19, 429 
TVIDS 255.1'5:0 S10 0 o Rak Cosette Re ec ate ie Ree coe 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
FALL CUS temo e mere Sip see ia elt era a hs) Ge. | 9,040 4,343 3,853 i236 
Septem ber eeemner A rata Cra EDO Me Be dite lk ele 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
OGto Derwent ee eee, PRN ly ty eS ee 11, 4383 6,161 4,994 22,588 
INOnein ler mera seme ner entail Marte etek a UM me Je 0 i 11,725 - 5,983 4,534 22, 242 
IDeCEMIDerAneee ee RR ee eee We Be et sg # ay 9,434 5,787 4,455 19,676 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
| 
Bic: 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T 
1046 Ot alae atria ha aoe oy oR see 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
OAT O Gale teanee. ih trol misc whic MMe 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
1O48 AO Gey lee eae oer ais ok ete 4,558 24,687 61,621 DOOD 11,996 125,414 
19492 hota leeeeree Pert aie on oh ae Pat elit 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—Total....... ne Mette tA NA rey Be yc 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
O51 Ota ee et tne eta ae ne 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
1951 
TANUATY oe ere ee Re gee ON AL aa. 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
HEDECUATY Ae aE EEE. eno hitic nines 254 1,483 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
VIEAT.C Lewy a eer ret eee es Aces, 316 Pawo) 6, 607 1,665 894 11,858 
IN OVaU A sn am Baers OR Ant hie te ceachen eee re 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
WER. Fcc pets oA cee Dei ean ee 455 3,468 11,491 Soud 1, 4638 20, 254 
AVENE 3 toot gd BRIG eure Re Shae Re 328 3,916 Te 2,696 Bee 19, 429 
dR Gs ola ccs © oot en ee ee 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19,636 
LMSTAIG Ses 6 an anata bode uc eRe ee 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17,236 
oe) Ssh eull O05 «a. oer G08 Gralereree tha ne eee PATE 3,488 6, 750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
OCto bere vader by oF fees Seems ence os 348 6,553 11,488 2,650 1,599 22,588 
INOwWeIn bere ee hee oe iis ches 447 5,885 | 11,662 2,000 1,893 22,242 
SSCS TANS, ae, hentia ea 381 6,071 9) 697 2) 266 1/261 19,676 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 






































: Unskilled . 
Farmin ~| Skilled Be Profes- . Female Total 
Month Cia ete “| Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951 

ATAU rr ee ae 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3,238 
February). s5...... 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Mancha enna) ae Daas ihsaysyih 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6, 726 
ATI ee ee ee 2,293 2,125 1 soome 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
IM aiyeners Sint Be ose Sy alil 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
Thnoe gee 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
TRULIA ee a ee 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
AUD US b Meer teen aoc 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10, 434 
Septemibersace. men 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
October. .oe AGH 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November......... 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
IDecember..... a... Hey fille) 3,922 3,369 478 310 2Oi7 1,004 613 11, 623 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 












































March 1, 1952 Nov. 3, 1951 March 38, 1951 

Population Class > OY S| 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population..... 4,965 4,922 9, 887 4,920 9,790 4,874 9.688 
(ale BrsVoteyp baal Mrongsteptehae We Mate mean Se ie & 4,053 1,126 5,179 4,085 5,210 4,005 5,114 
IGEEErsOnS WibhslOUS@e Lent ete een 3,872 1,095 4,967 4,005 5,110 3,857 4,944 
CL PA criculuuralee eres ae ee 786 39 825 825 875 794 834 
Paid Workers ats ke eee 83 (a) 87 84 90 65 68 
imp loyerssoaee |e cere 61 (a) 62 36 37 29 30 
Own Account Workers........... 477 (a) 482 540 547 529 536 
Unpaid Workersssseeen es -e eons 165 29 194 165 201 171 200 
@ieNon-Alonicul tural eee eee cee 3, 086 1,056 4,142 3, 180 4,235 3,063 4,110 
Paid) Workersint ie eee tree 2,666 972 3,638 2,740 3,710 2,605 3,560 
iHmployersn eaten eee eee 205 15 220 124 131 124 130 
Own Account Workers........... 194 36 230 301 347 313 367 
Wnpaid Workers. ee ei eee Dil 33 54 15 47 21 i! 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking work 181 31 212 80 100 148 170 
B. Not in the Labour Force.............. Seo 3,796 4,708 835 4,580 869 4,574 
1. Permanently unable or tooold to work}. 154 94 248 155 246 172 270 
By ikeening Hose sic via one nee a, eee eae hes 3,200 3,200 (a) 8, 229 (a) 3,168 
ae Going LOWSCHOG Eee betta eee ees 360 337 697 343 656 340 665 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle.......... 388 126 514 330 435 349 458 
Die G) oer Vy tae eee ae ee eee eal ey 10 (a) 16 (a) 14 (a) 13 























(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(This table, formerly numbered A-5, will not appear in this issue. When the 
data becomes available, this table will reappear bearing the number A-8.) 
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TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

































































; March 1, 1952 November 3, 1951 
Region — 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
BO Mai em Mertens satin ca Nias «cy iota meek slo cecc bc lec cc. 92 1-9 102 2-0 
BRIT SLO STE OSETSVECS Trg aa age ot a a 375 7:5 409 8-0 
SEES C! 5 vase SES Va 5h oie of pene gy a en 1,412 28-4 1,438 28-1 
Ontario RTF Peano a aC Gly Toleiyercisyesert ios cess Siahehctc lees 4 ove och occur, Sys!) 35-8 1, 807 35-4 
Br Peer OUI COa I eee to. cae Suads oc. l ck. ek ot, 899 18-1 934 18-3 
(AV gle COV Ian a Ee ies bit a a ea eT 410 8-3 420 8-2 
LOTT OGE ose ae na er a es 4,967 100-0 5,110 100-6 
TABLE A-6.— PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY 
HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours Mar. 1, Nov. 8, Mar. 1, Nov. 3 

1952 1951 1952 1951 
Die Sp Se cds 2 ye eel op ean Oe et, ee a er a rr 2-4 1-2 3-8 2-6 
Ue sexed auc tbe v-cetis Eee ae RIN ER SIP AR pe 3°4 2°8 1:6 1:3 
UD) te ee ee ee ea ee ei 6-2 4-9 3-0 3°2 
PERE tall eo 5 Sots L cres EIU RS EI PO 7-0 4-5 3-8 5-5 
EEE hon OAT Belge Lie SI cet) rte Wea ie oe ee 15-8 11-7 53+1 53-6 
DE) anne eee Ry ee ee et Pes 29-3 28-0 26-7 26-1 
peo LS AMEN OCI ee eet is. Me tet ee Se 35-9 46-9 8-0 7-7 
MGB cnc Cexccrtichc Rt PERLE Ger Ce ee eae 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 











TABLE A-7.-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


TF TT OT  _ GG (0 ooo eT ee: 











March 1, 1952 November 3, 1951 
Region 

= Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

| ON GLROTRNN ENGI Oe) Sites ee A 5S es 11 5-2 (a) (a) 
ERG Mar vA CCR mm ee a pete oe ee 23 10-8 10 10-0 
Uc Rania Ss Ae a 75 35-4 32 32-0 
ISN sanoun ou, le DBR boo oe eae ane 55 25-9 32 32-0 
HOLES GR OTe Qo qialtes Boy Cole nice eety ahh a is eee 24 11:3 10 10-0 
Sriiis eGo LUM a eeeee Meme: OMe ee 24 11°3 11 11-0 
COR TENG Boo. ahceceieg on Se: 2 ee ee 212 190-0 100 100-6 








(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


($ Millions) 





























| Agricul- 
ture, 
pet Forestry, Manu- Construc- 
Fishing, facturing tion 
Trapping, 
Mining 

1938—Average.............. 21 59 9 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 8 
1940—Average.............. 26 78 11 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 
1042- A Veragenc. ...cse. 4441 30 142 18 
1943—Average.............. | 32 168 21 
1944—Average.............. 33 171 17 
1945—Average...........-..- 35 156 19 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 
1947—Average.............. 42 | 177 34 
1948—Average.............. 49 203 41 
10490-A prile ayer eices 6a 40 210 40 
WIG GES oo ned Bes Rl 45 206 43 

JUNC Le ey ee 49 212 49 

July 50 211 53 
JNU Eileen Bose eeu 52 214 54 
September........... 49 217 54 
October eee 49 216 53 
November eee cee 48 216 51 
December............ 46 NG} 46 

AOD Oe Aprile se ee aes 44 218 43 
+1051 = January ae. oe 59 252 47 
Hiebriaivine eee ee 59 254 46 

IMisirc hin Bee eaeeve Nearer 55 260 46 

April 55 266 53 

Mia yareiegh aye ee 61 269 59 

June. 67 276 64 

July. 66 276. 68 
August eee 68 279 71 
September,......... if 284 74 
October eee ee if 283 73 
November.......... 76 283 71 
December...5....... 73 268 55 

#1052 Januar vee eer eee 71 281 59 
Hebruarveaeeee eee 74 287 59 

WEN les suds ondasoase 70 292 61 

April Geos toa dels 60 | 294 66 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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Poe, “ 
ransport- inance, 
ation, Services, supp pe 
Communi-| (including | "7Sp "09 
cation, Govern- Tica 
Storage, ment) 
Trade 
56 58 5 
58 59 5 
63 60 6 
73 66 8 
80 71 10 
86 78 14 
95 83 13 
100 90 13 
114 103 14 
134 114 17 
154 131 19 
161 141 21 
165 144 21 
170 149 21 
170 148 21 
Wel 148 Pape 
173 149 22 
174 149 22 
176 152 22 
167 151 py 
172 149 22 
187 160 25 
188 162 24 
191 168 25 
196 166 27 
202 174 aa 
208 179 27 
209 178 30 
211 176 28 
214 178 28 
216 180 29 
219 179 29 
225 188 28 
pile 181 29 
212 186 28 
214 187 28 
218 187 29 














Total 





C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on re 
employers in the principal non-a 

















(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


ports frem employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, 
gricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,314,982. 
































i=) 

s 

4g 5 
5) S q x 
Year and Month e ac om e ° oe S Pe ee 
ae} oa | as D g "e ~ 3 = "a & 
os Sea Se) Be 2 es = as o acl 
a eres OO) 6 Baier eee eee manne oe) Waa 
O (Ses | 40 aa) So s) = nN < | M0 
NO AAC CLAD C RMRa MRM Soa 5 A A 158-3 146-5) 137-2] 172-7) 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
LOsR AV Cla vOMn tae eae mee oh oe 165-0 161-0) 148-4} 174-2] 156-2) 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
Poe AVOPARO eo Weve tle SC. sca tee cins 165-5 157-0} 149-0) 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
POA Se arVerOe Oe) Meera let ek, yn bok sa can. 168-0 173-1) 142-5} 169-9| 155-0} 177-7] 168-0] 140-8} 188-5! 180-7 
LODE AWV CACO MM ot. ie ok eee oe ee 180-2 176-8] 149-4] 180-5} 168-5} 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
[SG TSR, SIRS 2 oS RM al ee ae ee 175-3 184-2} 149-1) 187-5] 162-3} 186-9] 171-2) 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
JED als: TIS Arne ee en ed 172°3 165-3] 142-2] 179-3] 159-9} 185-6] 165-5) 134-9] 186-5] 177-0 
Mar RUBIN 2s oe Soca eee eee ae ei ae eee 172-3 160-1) 135-7} 179-0} 161-0] 185-7] 164-3] 133-3] 186-7] 176-9 
Apr ih” ET = | yrs ie Rite Rare Aegean i 173-3 152-0} 140-3] 177-1} 160-3} 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
Wien? Ull, WRG Se cet Saar, Seen ie 175-6 161-8) 140-3] 171-7] 163-3} 188-5] 167-5] 137-9] 192-9] 187.2 
UD CMR LOMLO) [Perrin ee tel Age ly 180-3 178-1) 149-4} 171-6] 167-9] 191-9} 172-6] 149-8} 202-5] 192-3 
July See LOD Meera mitre Se Na 2 183-6 186-9} 149-6} 174-9] 171-0] 194-7] 177-6] 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
Feira IE USS AS a i 184-3 188-7} 155-3} 179-9] 171-6] 193-5] 179-7] 157-5] 218-0} 198-1 
Sats Thy TR > Ss oak eee ee 185-4 192-4} 157-8} 182-3] 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0] 198-9 
Oct Uae Deer tees or ieee gs ie Ye 186-5 188-6} 158-6} 183-6] 175-3] 195-4] 178-6} 156-9} 214-0] 201-0 
INGVome Uae ODI res tee Fo a Sh 186-4 182-6} 158-4} 186-2) 178-0] 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3} 197-9 
Be. Sutil. AMOR SI AS ao le. ie ok ee a ne ee 186-6 181-0} 156-2) 192-3] 178-6] 194-7] 177-5} 156-5] 210-9} 195-1 
eit eee LOD ASAP RE pee, ol. leeks soon tae eck cola 181-0 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7} 190-3] 173-0} 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
GORE LOD De rere ee Be BS 177-8 183-4} 150-9} 186-3] 169-0] 187-6] 169-1} 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mare el ODS Ae eer ere ate ee 178-0 160-6) 146-7} 185-3] 169-6) 187-5] 167-8] 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
FA prema lee 95 2ene een ee Ab ee eta ee se 177-8} 206-0) 149-1} 194-4} 166-6] 187-5| 168-6] 142-0] 201-4] 187-7 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at April 1, 1952..... 100-0 0-2 3:6}, 3-0] 29-1] 42-9 O°2) 22 4-6 9-2 














Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






























































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month —--- A r _ ee — — a ‘i Bee ios 
lo Aggregate| Average |Wagesan _ |Aggregate| Average |Wages an 
| Employ- Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries ee Weekly |Wagesand} Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1939—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average..:.............. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951 —Average........0-0...5.. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 olezo 
Jan. LPS 9 5 USE seems eS fae. 175-3 338-2 193-1 45 .27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. oR al Esl See ae ee 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar LPR 5 Leah Oe eat 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
Apr PO Wee rete eee be: 173-3 357-8 206-6 48 .43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May Tap OD IR Pa ae a: 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June R95 | ewe 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July LEE Ob ee eee. 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug teed Aa le oe aed meee 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept LAOS en ares 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 O2not 
Oct. Tiel OS ee are et 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 Donel 
Nov EG ha ee ee ee 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec etl 05 Lae tae See deo: 186-6 416-7 ' 293-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. 1 O52 eee ene Pay 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb I heel fa ae a oe aN ie 177-8 402-9 226-9 5a} Al) 185-2 | 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. O52 tee eer oe | 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 95.73 
Apr. Le a eS 177-8 411-1 231-5 Gy aie 188-0 466-4 248-0 56.52 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Area and Industry 


(a) PROVINCES 


Prince Edward RSIANG: 14 eee ee 
IN OVA OCOLIB MERC ie a atic tae cn ie meee 


FA bertaie cates cect nas woe tae ee 


QiShecwwkee su. ett sk be Ren eee 


FUbreevEuiviers \ ta. tae een neces 
Drunamondivalless eee eee eee 


Oshawa tsb tat accsc tock te ae ae 
ING Ray yn EME FO Sado cont naaet 
Stl G@auharmesou meee. aso cee eee reer 


Cal caryye tet ice hy Ors eer ee eee 


Mining ce ade Or ete a mae 
Mamnufa ctimin omens sya en ee 
Dirable}Goodshis.c: ste eee 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 
Constructions. on see nt ee ee 
Transportation, storage and communi- 
CR ULOME ete acs tert cork Soe tote, Sate A ee 











Index Numbers 1939=100 























Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Apr. 1 | Mar. 1 
1952 1952 
$ $ 
34.62 | 39.95 
47.66 | 45.24 
46.33 | 47.11 
52.02 |* 51-81 
56.46 | 56.09 
yl sete) | Bul Gy. 
50.21 | 50.44 
54.17 | 54.40 
59.53 | 58.71 
54.27 | 53.95 
59.59 | 52.48 
45.94 | 44.41 
45.75 | 43.29 
43.03 | 42.94 
45.21 | 45.40 
50.56 | 49.96 
ASH Olelmeolenl|6 
52.04 | 51.59 
48.74 | 48.64 
OSelommOMNse 
62.28 | 61-51 
64.38 | 63.67 
64.44 | 64.77 
56.39 | 56.05 
OSes Moments 
57.66 | 56.70 
50.67 | 50.52 
51.48 | 50.97 
66.78 | 66.41 
DLO amaleae 
65.36 | 64.94 
67.73 | 62.72 
63.44 | 63.59 
57.86 | 57.52 
48.87 | 48.62 
47.67 | 47.53 
46.32 46.22 
BAT eb 0).42 
52/620 Oil. 82 
55.77 | 54.91 
54.71 | 54.04 
59.138 | 57.04 
65.78 | 64.20 
HOeO 2m OOM CS 

* 60.93 | 59.90 
O2.07 10 dSlebi 
55.84 | 55.81 
55.06 | 56.43 
62.02 61.56 
45.7 45.93 
49.68 | 48.42 
BoeGo | aos 











Apr. 1 
1951 


EXMPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 

Apr. 1 | Mar. 1] Apr. 1} Apr. 1 | Mar. 1] Apr. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
206-0 160-6 152-0 | 358-3 322-4 | 289-9 
149-1 146-7 140-3 | 331-7 | 309-8 | 279-4 
194-4 185-3 177-1 | 444-0 | 430-2 | 372-6 
166-6 169-6 160-3 | 407-0 | 412-7 | 348-2 
187-5 187-5 187-3 | 431-8 | 429-0 | 386-6 
168-6 167-8 165-2 | 336-8 | 336-2 | 302-6 
142-0 141-7 135-3 | 294-1 294-7 | 256-8 
201-4 201-8 187-0 | 428-7 | 431-4 356-1 
187-7 183-9 181-0 | 429-9] 415-4 | 353-2 
177-8 | 178-0 | 173-3 | 411-1 | 409-0) 357-8 
110-3 111-0 105-4 | 294-0] 260-5 | 245-9 
222-0 | 216-9 | 209-1 435-4 | 411-3] 349-9 
204-9 | 200-8 187-9 | 437-4 | 405-6} 356-8 
149-6 147-2 144-6 | 345-4 | 339-2] 301-4 
167-4 171-9 171-1 390-0 | 402-2} 361-5 
163-3 162-7 166-6 | 412-8 | 406-3 | 378-2 
184-5 STG eeu terne AVY) |) ADIGE ligne bc orn 
175-8 174-2 170-9 | 400-3 | 393-0] 346-8 
185-3 185-3 183-5 | 390-0] 388-9 | 343-5 
197-8 198-5 | 201-1 544-6 | 543-2] 479-6 
246-1 242-9 | 274-3 648-0 | 631-9 704-6 
260-6 |- 257-0 | 222-1 696-2 | 678-9 | 507-2 
236-6 | 236-8 | 233-6] 621-4 625-1 561-6 
194-2 193-3 194-1 433-6 | 428-8 |. 390-0 
201-5 198-7 199-5 | 486-0 | 473-7 | 434-3 
209-8 | 209-8 | 211-2 | 582-6] 572-8} 502-6 
150-5 151-3 154-7 | 371-6 | 372-4} 340-9 
168-9 167-0 183-6 | 409-3 | 400-7} 401-1 
176-8 178-9 160-2 | 393-1 395-5 | - 31622 
185-3 182-9 193-3 | 403-6 | 395-8 | 385-7 
294-0 | 288-3 272-2 | 693-4 675:4 | 511-4 
227-5 | 219-2 | 240-2 | 552-7 | 493-2] 509-2 
225°8 | 221-3 | 207-2 | 538-8 | 529-4] 420-8 
221-6 | 223-4 186-9 | 504-3 | 505-3 367-8 
168-8 167-5 167-9 | 338-3 | 334-0 | 304-4 
159-0 158-3 155-9 || 334-6 | 332-1 292-0 
186-3 182-9 177-2 | 388-8 | 380-9 | 330-0 
243-5 | 242-9 233-8 | 529-3 | 520-8 | 439-8 
213-9 | 211-9 195-6 | 4385-8 | 425-2 | 356-6 
199-1 195-6 | 201-0 | 442-8] 428-3] 384-7 
221-4 221-7 | 214-8} 505-5 | 499-9 | 429-2 
208-2 | 266-7} 208-0} 711-1 878-8 | 549-8 
122-1 122-9 114-7 | 278-5 | 273-4 230-1 
188-0 187-3 188-8 | 466-4 | 458-0 | 414-6 
240-9 | 238-4 234-8 604-1 587-9 | 542-5 
153-9 154-2 158-8 | 367-4] 364-7 | 329-0 
158-6 153-2 141-9 | 471-6 | 455-1 352-0 
181-2 177-4 166-7 | 348-6] 349-8 | 308-8 
186-9 185-9 179-4 | 393-0] 388-0 | 331-5 
171-0 169-3 170-9 | 358-2] 355-9 | 325-6 
178-6 178-2 167-5 | 305-1 296-7 | 264-6 
180-0 178-3 172-9 | 364-4] 362-5 | 332-0 
177-8 178-0 173-3 | 411-1] 409-0 | 357-8 








54.27 | 53.95 





a a a a ee ee ee ee I 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


? Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. ; 
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The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


————— a ee eee ee ee 
wooo. eee eee 





Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Srna Durable Manu- eas Durable 
factures pocs Goods factures oe Goods 
no no no cts cts cts 

*Apr LPR OA DP Petits clas clever fomvetler: 43-6 44.9 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
Apr Derr O4 Geer ere ster sctathes ere acick 44.4 44-6 44.2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
Apr LOA eae eRe Vertes oon x ferns die wath, 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70°5 
“aWores Sle GIOV NS FAAU, | Bi peel a ee re Oe ek 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
Jyiye, A, TOO os 6 ey ea 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
Apr ML) 5 OReeeeacatreys cates) \aie os ecantanws. siees 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
“ABW, nly, TIO Se ee eee 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
HG Demme el UO peta minty dts sortie oto secs 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar LOD Lemrpeye ne Matte kc cree orale oets 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr 15, LUST Ne ak er wee a or 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
INES Vale ODE pert ne. eehy a yawn ate atiters, carne 42-5 42-6 42°5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
UUINGmmeN ae LOD Meyer, ty Mer a hr ented fea 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
ULL el OD ee ree oe cigeetrs cktocks orc 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
“kites iy TANI A as eae ee We a ee 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
SOD ta DLOO I aN rete eee aan oeb 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oxe as Tig AIOE 3 ave i Rs ee 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
INionas “Usb SE ey ae ae 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Dec Des 3 RO) Sa Aiea cs SR eS ee eer 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
“Afi, Sh lp tee Se Rie ee ee 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
RG Dremel tel DDO terrae cee. ak seins no 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
IM ietias, AUD) 5 ee eee eee ee 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
AOU LOO Doe iat Saree as Sarat dodo 42-0 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 





* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and 
by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1945, 1948 and 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average Hours Worked ge ae ee cae HP es 
Apr. 1, Maes CAD i len | eA pie ln Mar. 1, Apri ls 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
ING wEOUDGLaN Cl Seer ris ctsccinisrsicye cic e orsieie'e share craves 42-5 43-1 43-5 125-8 125-5 104-5 
Se OO UM Ne OE tes to oy a's ss lb ois evs ale wah 43-6 41-6 42-7 115-8 114-5 99-8 
IN Ges UNS wil CK Ween MIN 7 eos eric ee cle hae aroo iets 43-8 42-3 44.2 112-4 113-5 98-4 
Qe DEC EM eens eerie iyciote ss urelaislsveiow! aeGs.o tees 43-6 43°5 43-7 114-6 113-8 100-2 
OTREN TD) 2.6 Grimclhdrec dhs POSES ORE ee eee 41-4 41-0 41-8 137-2 135-7 120-1 
IN IBEW) OF tiso okey aloiaid’s Gta BORO OR TE eee Oe 41-4 41-2 42-2 122-0 121-3 106-7 
Aska cChowAn eee Met wn sacl ces weeded ala tiosce 41-8 40-8 40-8 129-4 127-7 113-9 
NITES EG oi onan Sl Lg a a a 41-4 40-8 40-7 128-6 127-6 111-9 
IS ricisne COUMID Ime ret tir: 6. s.ccc en cols sci nanee 38-7 38-0 37°8 158:5 158-1 136-7 
WG SAN AS 9 Bee sae diag ee ne 42-8 42-5 42-1 119-7 118-5 105-6 
PROT ONLO MPM EEE RPGR rie i cine re-ciciel holon secs nine ee 40-8 40-6 41-0 135-5 134-6 118-3 
LEE SAN ONL a aome cobs Coun On oh OR ee one Ger 39-9 39-4 40-5 147-8 147-2 131-8 
Wilds Oren errnmerr err tii: 1. i4 ascus a cess eiasricets 43-0 39-8 40-6 162-8 157-1 144-1 
(WAT Nee wa kitup Ae ene 0S EE ee Danaea 41-0 40-7 41-8 120-2 119-9 106-0 
WENCOUVOR Sar nate t oe sg egs cas Re Aer aan mtr 38-2 36°7 37-4 155-2 154-4 132-7 





* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the Easter holidays. 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 





Minin os. Be, ct dc See tO co oer treet 


NUS Se AP tetas anh Uel aisles, ete a eee oe ee: 
Oil and natural gas 
INon-metal ec ce ibette se oie een ete arene rameter emcee 
Manufacturing. Shc. decocceas neon See eee eras 
Mood and, bev eradgesin abet cclcoe ee tee ibaa items 
Meat products 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 
Grain mill products 
Bread and other bakery products 
Distiled and mMatiiGuoTrseee eee see eee eee 
‘Tobacco and tobacco, products.....0- seme snaes-b ose as 
ub ber products: ..ads: a eniao ate eer eee eae earn 
Weather producises cc tok mea ae oan One eee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 
Textile products (except clothing) 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 
Woollen goods 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
Menistclothing 5 Wises ee ee ere tee 
Women s/clothing acc ace ema ieee 
Knit goods 
*Wood products Susie cetera ere re ee 
SEA hove ial enovnYatoowNEy Os eau ocontdbancsonoonddaasac 
POUTNECUEO ten ei ice aetna terra Von h ee re a eee 
Otherwoodiproducts tse eee eee een eres 
Paper products 
Pulprand napermmiulls eam iae eee ii are 
Othermaper products*<.6... eee eee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 
SIroOnvyanGistee! PrOGUCLS = hier eat ee eee meine eee 
/ Mar OQullarreay [loo VoG) icncqnbooces ooo bous+suceuns 
Habricatediand structuralisteelee.me ernie eee ane 
Hardware andstoolssa smc sen toa ee 
Heating and cooking appliances 
Tron castings 
Machinery manuta ch Ukito as sane arti tent eee 
Pnimanys1ronand steel aa a ene eee ete 
ov eKslauy WSLS E] NMOLOHILOI, « Ga docaownaconnocususenoseouen= 
-Uransporta tion ecUlp inch lee meena enero 
Aurcratt and parts ee aeee eae eee Eee ek nee 
Motorivehicles,©... 2 ccos tate ORC Cee eee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
*Non-ferrous metal products 
Aluminum products 
Brassiand’conper produc torent eee eee ree ae 
Simeltinsandirelining — eee eee nena? 
*Hiectrical apparatus and supplies: ......s...5+.04..-0. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 
*Non-metallic mineral products 
Clayiproducta stain nee ae eee ee en een 
Classiandes lass) predic tare siete ener en 
Proguetsjo: petroleum! and coale.as)-seeeeeeenn ee 
@hemicaliproductsapeaae.a ote ener ee nee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
AMGIGIY, EMM es NS EN VOLISRHNIS cana aeaacboconesaaoauconwoe 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 
Durable PoOds yA A kircested Ci tey ee ee nee eee 
INon-duralble goods she sehen ee ce eee 
CONStrUChiOnes fae he eee ee eee te ne ee ee 


O80 106 6) 06. (0) © 0) 616.018 00) = 6 0 bis s\leie a's! pr ee}iojle si bin ise) 


n)6 o.e/e\10 6.0) 16, 5.6! 6 «ee 6 vieteses 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Apr. 1)Mar.1|Apr. 1/Apr. 1|Mar.1]Apr. 1/Apr. 1|Mar.1)Apr. 1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 
no. | no no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
43-1] 42-6} 42-5) 146-9] 143-9] 130-5] 63-31] 61-30] 55-46 
45-0] 44-8} 44-4] 146-1] 145-0] 130-2] 65-75] 64-96] 57-81 
46-6] 46-6} 46-1] 129-2] 129-0} 118-3} 60-21) 60-11] 54-54 
44-0| 43-6} 43-0) 158-4] 156-6} 140-3] 69-70) 68-28] 60-33 
39-7) 38-2} 37-8] 153-4] 146-8! 138-1] 60-90] 56-08) 52-20 
38-3] 36-3] 36-4] 150-2] 142-5) 136-3] 57-53) 51-73] 49-61 
46-0} 46-7| 44-7] 164-7} 161-7} 145-1) 75-76] 75-51) 64-86 
42-4) 43-4] 45-6] 136-6] 132-7] 115-5] 57-92) 57-59) 52-67 
42-0} 41-7) 42-2) 129-0} 127-8) 112-8] 54-18] 53-29) 47-60 
42-3) 41-8] 41-8] 111-0] 109-4} 98-5] 46-95) 45-73] 41-17 
42-6] 40-7} 41-0) 139-4] 137-3] 121-3] 59-38) 55-88] 49-73 
38:7] 39-7) 38-6] 97-0} 94-1) 86-3] 37-54) 37-36} 33-31 
43-3] 42-9} 45-3] 119-9] 117-8} 106-8] 51-92) 50-54} 48-38 
44-7| 44-5) 44-6] 97-1] 96-8} 89-7] 43-40) 43-08] 40-01 
41-5] 41-5) 42-4) 135-6} 135-3} 114-4] 56-27) 56-15) 48-51 
40-7} 40-8} 41-5] 120-5] 112-4] 100-8] 49-04} 45-86] 41-83 
41-2} 41-0] 41-7) 135-5) 1385-0] 122-6} 55-83) 55-35} 51-12 
41-5] 41-1) 39-8} 89-6} 89-5) 83-9] 37-18] 36-78] 33-39 
41-8] 41-5} 39-4} 86-4} 86-1] 80-9} 36-12) 35-73] 31-87 
40-6} 40-9] 43-6] 102-5} 101-9} 94-6) 41-62] 41-68] 41-25 
36°5| 37-2) 42-7) 100-2} 100-1) 99-7] 36-57) 37-24] 42-57 
43-5} 43-5} 43-8] 100-6] 99-9] 88-7] 43-76] 43-46] 38-85 
44-3) 45-1) 45-7) 106-2) 105-7; 93-7] 47-05] 46-67] 42-82 
39-6] 38-8} 38-7] 91-0} 91-0} 85-1] 36-04] 35-31) 32-93 
40-2} 38-5) 39-2} 88-5] 88-2) 84-4] 35-58] 33-96] 33-08 
38-1] 37-5} 36-4) 94-7] 95-7) 89-1] 36-08] 35-89) 32-43 
39-6} 39-3} 40-0} 92-9] 92-8] 83-1] 386-79] 36-47) 33-24 
42-0} 41-4) 40-9] 116-5] 115-6] 103-9] 48-93} 47-86] 42-50 
41-2} 40-4) 40-0} 126-5] 126-1] 112-7] 52-12) 50-94] 45-08 
42-9] 42-4) 41-8] 103-0] 102-2} 93-9] 44-18] 43-33] 39-25 
44-1)} 43-9] 43-2) 97-5) 97-2) 85-3} 43-00] 42-67] 36-85 
45-4) 45-7] 46-2) 141-6] 140-8] 119-7] 64-29} 64-35! 55-30 
46-8} 47-1] 47-7| 150-3} 149-6] 127-2] 70-34] 70-46] 60-67 
41-2} 41-5) 42-3) 111-3} 110-4] 97-5) 45-86] 45-82] 41-24 
39-8] 39-2} 40-2) 146-0] 143-4] 131-7] 58-11] 56-21] 52-94 
42-4) 42-1) 42-4) 144-2) 143-3] 125-3] 61-14] 60-33] 53-13 
40-5} 40-4) 38-6} 160-2) 160-9] 140-3] 64-88] 65-00] 54-16 
43-1] 43-7} 42-4] 147-4] 146-4] 128-6] 63-53] 63-98] 54- 
42-7| 42-8] 42-8) 129-2) 128-8} 110-6] 55-17] 55-13) 47-34 
41-5) 40-6} 42-1) 125-2] 124-0} 115-4] 51-96] 50-34] 48-58 
43-3] 42-1) 44-1] 141-6] 139-6] 126-8] 61-31] 58-77] 55-92 
43-9] 43-9) 43-9] 1385-5} 135-4) 117-9] 59-48] 59-44] 51-76 
41-6) 41-5} 41-9) 156-7} 156-4] 135-4] 65-19] 64-91] 56-73 
41-3] 40-8] 41-8} 133-8] 132-8] 117-0] 55-26] 54-18] 48-91 
42-6) 41-7] 42-6] 147-0} 144-8] 129-5] 62-62] 60-38] 55-17 
44-6] 45-0) 44-5) 148-3] 146-0} 120-5] 66-14] 65-70) 53-62 
43-3} 40-9} 40-9} 164-4] 158-7) 150-5] 71-19] 64-91] 61-55 
41-4} 40-4] 42-7} 150-7] 149-1] 133-9] 62-39] 60-24] 57-18 
40-6} 40-3} 44-0} 140-7} 1389-7} 119-2] 57-12] 56-30] 52-45 
44-4} 43-3) 41-3] 185-4] 135-8] 118-6] 60-12] 58-80] 48-98 
41-7| 41-7) 43-3] 144-1] 143-4] 121-5} 60-09] 59-80] 52-61 
43-7) 43-6] 43-0) 131-1] 131-3) 112-3) 57-29] 57-25] 48-29 
42-6} 42-3] 43-4] 133-9] 132-2) 118-2) 57-04] 55-92] 51-30 
41-1] 41-2) 43-9) 157-6} 157-0] 131-1] 64-77] 64-68] 57-55 
41-0} 40-9} 41-4] 139-0) 188-4] 123-0] 56-99] 56-61] 50-92 
41-3) 40-7) 41-0] 156-1) 155-3) 138-3] 64-47] 63-21] 56-70 
43-8) 43-9) 44-6] 126-8] 126-7} 111-3] 55-54] 55-62] 49-64 
44-0| 44-4) 44-8) 119-8] 119-6] 106-6] 52-71] 53-10] 47-76 
44-6] 44-4) 44.6] 122-5] 121-5] 108-4] 54-64] 53-95] 48-35 
42-8) 40-8) 41-0] 167-5] 163-5] 141-9] 71-69] 66-71] 58-18 
42-1} 42-1) 43-4] 1380-8] 180-5} 114-2) 55-07] 54-94] 49-56 
41-7} 41-6) 41-6] 104-8] 104-6] 93-4] 43-70] 48-51] 38-35 
42-0} 42-2) 46-2) 151-5} 152-1] 129-1] 63-63] 64-19] 59-64 
41-8) 41-5) 41-3] 103-9] 103-5} 94-4] 43-43] 42-95] 38-99 
42-3] 41-8} 42-3] 139-6] 138-4] 121-6] 59-05] 57-85] 51-44 
41-8} 41-5) 42-1) 116-9] 116-0} 103-4] 48-86] 48-14] 43-53 
42-3} 42-7) 39-0] 1381-8} 129-9] 115-0] 55-75] 55-47| 44-85 
42-1} 41-6] 37-9] 140-5] 139-6} 122-5] 59-15) 58-07] 46-43 
42-1} 45-0} 42-3] 106-0} 102-9} 94-6] 44-63] 46-31] 40-02 
45-8} 45-5) 44-6] 125-1! 124-1] 116-2] 57-30] 56-47] 51-83 
42-7) 42-7) 42-5} 73-0] 73-2] 69-0} 31-17} 31-26] 29-33 
43-7} 44-0] 43-3] 72-1] 72-8] 68-9] 31-51) 32-03] 29-3 
41-3} 40-7) 41-0] 71-0} 70-2) 66-3} 29-32] 28-57] 27 1} 


TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 
































Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average | Average | Average 

Hours Hourly | Weekly | Average Average 
Date Worked Earn- Earn- Weekly | Cost of Real 

per Week ings ings Eiarn- Living | Weekly 

ings Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monitbhilyencyv erageslocon persuade. secre = aoa 6 ate: 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Montil veAv.erage nl od Onerta eerie unich cesieieaa.--14se eae 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MonthiveAveragenl QA (erin ee ieee veces ace- innate 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
IMonthliveAt eravey los Smerwe ch cimecin elon a cei teias aor 42-2 91-3 38°53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949 ame 0) aneeiegh fers cis) acters 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MonthilivaAweragesl G50 ces were wea sche cx es os oe A 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
MonbhlveAsy era cen) Oo lien emma, order ates dean afer 42-1 116:8 49-15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceding: 

Apri Ih TARAS es gad Gee cee torent cae Chee Cer: 42.4% 112-8 47 -83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May 1 URW eu eke ith oid us Fits enero 22.4 ce ores 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June NOD ite once etn sana Ani sie Are. Sacer. 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July GL AOSHI fs sx ete hs aes ek Seem ver cae eee eae oe 41-7 118-4 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August 1 TRO A ie ol a iene ene eee eS Sree 41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
eptemcramleml Golimuems weenie lat rept as » fate se 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153 +6 109-1 
October Pee 9 Olmert gcih achoegrsigeset ocr sthcis a ee 41-9 121-9 51-08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
INOW emi e rate Oy emt ict st tae, chris. tous .c.clunsberedere ce 41-8 123-5 51-62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
Decomberml alOS lame ernie coke. atheros das took. 41-9 124-5 52-17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
ATU geen RL OD See ere ieee ertn cc Ae. alent o cla sche pee: 41-7* 127-1 53-01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 
in@joyanenmie IL SE PIE : 5 5 osha ni amine aoe ences 5 41-6 1271 52-87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March 1h, TIGL se ee a ee Spence Ag een Sarr 41-7 127-8 53-29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
April 1952 (Lee ne ses ice tes ine bn core 42-0 129-0 54-18 181-4 152-7 118-8 

















Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

aoe adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: April 1, 1951, 422 hours, $47.60; January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, 
$48.43. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Form UIC 757 






































Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Date Nearest: 
Apwiate:” DIS TRG Oo cried are ei oe 67,314 46,794 114,108 170,149 40, 255 210, 404 
June 1, 1947.. 62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 Sonos 126,481 
June 1, 1948 40,618 24, 226 64, 844 88,074 37, 132 125, 206 
JUNGmme aL OL OMe earireean Shere eres elev ales 23,539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
Afi AI, WO sane. See 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70, 062 254,397 
afbbevsy “al MU haa a6 cect oo Ques OE 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
Apri 10, AMOR a oon 5-0 0:0 bo eee 45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 D2 tle 139,770 
PU eee Le LO yeep HE EENS cs ona lcolotatayave. + 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
Sree. Wn WDE. oon. cic 6. 04 Crna nO re enon AS TOOL 15,966 | 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,136 
(Oyeie, Uh, TOS ek = Src Gece eh RR era as ee 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
Wow Sas = bess op ola op cee eee A 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
iDYees, WBS on beaut sole) eee one 29,933 9,094 39, 027 138,946 69,071 208,017 
digits > ANS aI oe dane rod eee 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
elon LODZ sermon emretatisr salt eres 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275, 814 87,011 362, 825 
Wieneelavl EPR no 6 bos jue co bmee momo 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285,454 85, 487 370,941 
Aaya « Ie MS 4a ot G ciate 3 Exe DIRE once 18, 252 13, 100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
Mise al. WEE. too aeon no eeiebae oie 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
Tomy SOBRGN)S sf oco0 os ool oom ene 26,915 18, 252 45,167 163, 530 61,295 224, 825 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MAY 1, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


ooo 
oe OOOOOOOOoeeeeeeoeoeoeoeleoloo‘leouoapEeaqanauauamauauauauaumuswse—e—emceoece—ce eee 


Change From 











Industry Male Female Total |= |———_——________ 
March 27, May 3, 
1952 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 25982 556 3,538 + 1,944 624 
BASSAS rel ie ste 2 ve Peres CMa mma Mineo green 1,079 14 1,093 + 725 — 7,359 
Bul wOGdLs wok och an eeeee Pe cee ee eee 890 9 899 =—- dol — 6,735 
Brn DOr tS iicehatan noe en ee ee 131 4 135 _ if — 597 
Other logeing scan crac tc eo aie penn el hn se 58 1 59 + 1 _ 27 
Ay LVL LY ye Wea: eae Sa Ae Ne 1 i oi a A 1,223 46 1,269 + 315 — 197 
Soglts Mame Soe Yi kth 2 he Res en ae DRM eG fd SH kl ge ie ae 237 + 66 + 117 
Metallic ores— 
LP OR ah MRO AS Ot, cle eee, ee es 199 6 205 + 103 aa 14 
(GOLD Rae ees en cle ee ae et ee en Les 321 2 323 _ 95 — 180 
INT CSTW Gece ste coor’ bok eck ERM eth tee a SE ee LOM WO ye ary 189 +. 140 — 170 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals..... 162 10 72 a 61 + 7 
Prospectinaandjoiloro.cduicin ose eeen aeeenenn nnn 115 28 143 + 40 + 15 
Mar ULACCUIENG 22.0. re ay ee eee oe a a 6,034 3,202 9,286 + 1,284 — 1,909 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco)............. ot 488 1,919 ap ik. eA!) + 982 
Hextiles apparel eteunme eto ee ee ee 493 iL Aas 2,248 + 292 + 46 
Lumber and finished lumber products................. 414 92 506 + 188 — 453 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................ 325 138 463 + 103 — 158 
Chemicalsiand allied productssanan hen 191 108 299 + 52 — 146 
Petroleum and coal products.............ccce0c..cee, 57 14 71 - 21 + 21 
Rubber‘ products: ). .. 7 ie.u eae ee: Se eee 40 23 63 + 5 — 286 
Leather and leather products........................., 85 126 20 — 12 _ 2; 
Stone, clay and glass products............0..0..00-.., 91 22 gle} = 9 — 159 
Tron and etéel and producte ic sen ee eee 436 61 497 _ 86 — 953 
Non-ferrous metals and products...................... 23 70 306 + 64 — 125 
Mac hiner ya 0 sy 0c oe eee eee eee ela Rie daay ek a 550 58 608 oe 28 — 496 
Electrical equipment and products.................... 214 128 342 4 34 — 277 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 1,471 169 1,640 — 519 + 97 
Constructlon 775) tet CS heh eon ee ee oe 4,852 112 4,964 + 2,112 + 46 
Transportation and storage............................. 1,527 137 1,664 + 329 — 823 
Communications, and other public utilities............ 209 182 441 + 53 — 378 
¢ Mc Tt (ese ae aan fant ee Oe a cmon G J ye ere 25830 25200 5,105 + 969 — 1221 
Wholesale tint) ome ciren sett Net mae oe Reet ne Eas 1,028 472 1,500 + 448 + 24 
Retail? cots ae ae iaan nites tere ee EE | ke ang in 1, 802 1,803 3,605 + 521 — 145 
Finance, insurance, real estate.......................... 829 752 1,581 + 212 — 432 
Service. uw kese Teer es eae! Ot ee ee 4,163 9,013 13,176 + 4,624 + 269 
MMOGs a ae cater urn sees ee voce a ea ee 1,309 90 1,799 + 641 — 325 
BB Tesist ch (Cobre to Mane yee acne | Sr pesaie BC 3 PEMA a ed 179 4,038 4,217 + 1,303 + 480 
Personal... Bi OE a ioe AG On CURA ah ener i ail 4,089 5,610 + 2,203 + 124 
Otherservices ett vader en ek ee ke ded ae ae ee 1,154 396 1,550 + 477 - 10 
All Industries: 2s :s40 cere ks eet es a 25,778 16,339 42,117 +12,567 —10,280 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 1, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


















































: Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 1,410 494 1,904 4,294 1,012 5, 306 
Clericalswonkerssae veneer nme oc. 1,728 3,631 5,359 7,825 14,137 21,962 
DaLeESRWIVOL MOIS anes heated Scie lok oiSist 1,836 1,359 3,195 4,105 8,363 12,468 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 1,398 fhensball 9, 229 16, 822 12,769 29,591 
Desens teen ae jc are Connect cee SOc Weer. hte 90 2,512 22 2,534 
Noriculoure ancmusmQings..5. 0.6 eee... Boe 11 ae 1,880 367 2,247 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 9,425 2,306 1 GL 103, 829 16, 222 120,051 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

CODCOD No We maze as Seles Bidoled,as 131 149 280 1,453 971 2,424 
phextilegeClouming iets. = ees oe 142 1,656 1,798 3,109 8,754 11, 863 
Lumber and wood products......... 832 2 834 21,374 129 21,503 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 51 9 60 955 676 1,631 
Leather and leather products........ 79 87 166 1,061 . 639 1,700 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 2 11 398 48 446 
Metalworking sein crmie ers ska cre 1,798 Silk 1,829 7,031 780 7,811 
LS CTLICS Mer Rice tec hsiis nore ote ee 132 22 154 1,192 834 2,026 
Transportation equipment........... 62 5 67 326 96 422 
Mann Rene ree fee tertcm arin: fae DOS hatter re oe 382 fs2370 0 | eee ere ete SPB 
(Constructionacenee ret eet wee PDA A Nh re aes le PA 30,945 5 30,950 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 1,296 22 1,318 16, 037 50 16, 087 
Communications and public utility. . ‘DSHO, | eee, cee 58 516 2 518 
ira CkANGsseL VACGwe terme Le deci ce 367 PBV: 599 1,521 1,048 2,569 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 2,098 66 2,164 9,973 1,901 11,874 
HNeNe VOTE, «, Ciena chee Gee SO on SOR eS 111 9 120 2,629 185 2,814 
ANNAN AKC SS ebb Son Sia se oro BOA 156 14 170 4,072 104 4,176 

Wingltlledswonkxercuemratt tele anid aes. 6, 129 700 6, 829 100, 618 15,459 116,077 
latoyeval sneval Grol oevXCe) bona yao sooo oneane 155 206 361 2,657 4,056 6,713 
Lumber and lumber products....... 512 35 547 6, 630 257 6, 887 
We tallwor kin omen ante cteierstdaroisis 6 cre 101 28 129 3,084 571 3,655 
(ONS CLUGUION Ue ieee cite silat ole 1669 GTS | Sr cas cee nee 1,961 19,057 3 19,060 
Other unskilled workers............ 3,400 431 3,831 69,190 10,572 79,762 

PO Galati. 220i 6s caletoceteeseo 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310,236 




















TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1952 


(Sourcs: Fdrm UIC 751) 




















Weekly Average 
Industry Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
NOT CULENTe MES LUNG RELA O INS eerie teeter eiec teers te ities sin ete ce ieee ret le. otel chs sinreteys¥eur 1,495 1,036 885 
fe eave eh es ne FM is : : sian Gee ee Oe Aen a ne einen ain eh 723 625 515 
EVAiiiair OVE ee ee NN AE e fe pont a Ae re vata 5) ccfaeya oi otal suet aon dh oeice -neVsls Ghovatoinulle ove dhayslecalatn, oiete. ates 441 436 283 
IM ESR AUTO ATT TTGR . ciowcy Shek ory ithe OO BEE aOR EOE Aiaiigcrs Gren | Ginior area eka 5, 787 5, 685 4,023 
Hoodswnd kindredsproducts (ne. tobacco)... . she see ecsiiectes sce one -c 959 822 544 
TRE HS, Tae. CUCM wane ta nodome det ocod bpocmenaoeaneaen oon ance omOoOn oe Vet27 999 658 
Mimberancdenimished lum bem productsnaden cane a2 ante ooo -asise's oles © -ah- otek 704 745 591 
Pulpand paper DLroUucts: ANC PLINtINg)) Sea i-itiesleeie sole eee eteteel=y- eis 345 348 250 
Cloeraienils ancl ayihievclaangorehies., 6 Secon oo cbodsomeabudgcwopocddcotwmogooseuucE 250 271 184 
IRGtrOleumeanadrcoa lL PLOGUCtS Maran scinaic aries a)cleief8 Sip cite sie lelel- arclerece) ete lelelels Oiai2 40 44 27 
RU DeTOLOCUC lS ener aeLL te subtests we cilercise dale eel ai? alles ss lafs ecelsietelelere cya) arorecs 50 53 39 
iLvexmisvere Guayol IeeyHlavene) ongexehiterichy  Aneon eno agen see peroue eG nodomacen loCocecnOar 151 145 96 
Simone), Cllayr Ayal PUBS jeyROYSMKEWS, seq nocndponcouc gu eC sone dneoebeccouonoLoUmocL 166 175 123 
ition, auavel ireell Genevel revttore lS, sy pe ek bo 607 hw cue ens om oomeneeoato cocoons 370 395 Die, 
INoneferrous:metalstand! products\..2-).\e 224.0 cee eee cece + ves aielenie sini eteete ee 223 245 163 
INCLINE 9 50 4 o4 stots OR BAG aceS nD Oc.c0 coCeeS MBSE HD AOnnm ee coocn ccnerar 317 321 228 
Electrical equipment and products.............-. Suhettes ape cya sinew ntegieteiiie rice 1 69 168 100 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..............---.++45:- 916 954 748 
(ONSEN CELOT I TT. 5 Seared oc cis etoronsbalaie Sis vielen hla ab alle niebere nl ® wel eel miene 4,011 4,145 3,181 
Pans pORlAlOneaAnG SLORAG CRemeE ofc ete lesen cia vieaeye ts ad sos el evateyal ac ot sienens Cree aiaraeerenens 1,283 leet 1,013 
Gomimunications sand ober public Whlitles so sek «+ date «= > 0 = cle relies) foot 196 216 131 
ADAG a oe, 5 Be te, 8 in Ble eG ars eS Boe ae ee eI Oo owns ee 3,010 oF pe ee 
Fi i SCALA ee nt a PER Oa LC Bae weg Pom ans eee 416 
Sacrientl sakes ie = ; ee OS Oe EG any OS S| 8,037 7,354 5, 296 
ANA TG IG ESS... oop eameduls onls.0 Go ean OSSD oR OnE GU OE DU DED a OUT naam nog crema 25,762 25,109 17,859 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE 


WEEKS MARCH 28 TO MAY 1, 1952, UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 





Office 


Newfoundland............... 
Cormen Brooke eee eee 
Grand Halls eee pe eee 
SOPOT pS eter ere ae near 


Prince Edward Island....... 


Charlottetown............2- | 


Sluboaones SGN. 3 oe cuaeconand 


EATNETSts ts ae ak ese 
Bridvewatersens eee meee 
aiax hte eb coke ee ee 
Inverness sey ane eee 


Kentvilleg. eh ere ee | 
aiverpool fine ee 


INewaGlasvow =.= e041. ae 


slepabsyedavllh 3a cdndoetedalec. 


New Brunswick............. 
IB PRN AUTEN. oe.ocamgeasee snk no. 
@ampbelltontere sea eee 
TD Ghasi CAO, p52 50550000 0. 


DUSSEX: Amat eit eae ee ee a 


Rulebec: Wise. 8 6 ee ee Loos 


Bucking amie en eee 


@ausapscall see eee 


Chandler ee: oe eee 
Dolbeau see eet ne oo eee 


arith a ieee sn eee 


IMontmaapniy agen ee nee 
Montreal te ote ve ie ee 
New Richmond............. 
RonteAlired: eee. a eee ee 
@uebecs,. 5. Mes vee wee 


Riviere du Loup.............| 


Roberval 


PU BURY TS! 28 abe 2s an hee | 
SLemA ga tho ee sak elem 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 


Steam heresenrey tao. a eee | 


St. George de Beauce........ 


Sieebivacint heres). eae | 
Styvean See cee. i See | 


St. Joseph d’Alma........,.. 
Shawinigan Falls............ 





pherbrooke taee........eae 


OL aL seh eae eee 


MAY 22, 1952 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
























































Vacancies Applicants 

*Un- Regis- Un- Unplaced 
Reported} filled tered Referred Placements placed as at 
during end of during to end of May 22, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 

524 277 3,447 482 382 7 10,884 9,180 
106 164 582 19 16 1 1,836 1,562 
16 15 816 5 Bx eee ee 1,898 1,760 
402 98 2,049 458 363 6 7,150 5, 858 
978 516 888 1,280 479 217 2,451 1,264 
531 355 449 (ea 295 100 1,492 833 
447 161 439 553 184 117 959 431 
4,347 1,722 7,890 4,813 2,891 882 14,191 11,040 
160 295 179 164 11 498 342 
87 51 279 86 31 18 606 488 
2,291 1,253 3, 438 2aold, 1,342 549 3,385 3,360 
17 4 129 14 14 1 643 529 
186 159 433 157 69 7 1,460 980 
47 36 114 45 Li Mince A 328 189 
7B 86 850 771 640 48 1,665 1,022 
VOR Sees bee 248 12 TT ak oe ee 574 368 
648 84 1,210 708 389 216 3, 166 2,422 
113 37 557 143 57 10 849 558 
75 11 337 181 148 22 TRON 782 
3,181 2,037 8,936 3,434 2,118 410 18, 742 13,378 
Si 15 749 23 14 3,142 2,098 
119 46 755 99 65 19 2,348 1,530 
292 62 736 315 248 10 1,709 883 
265 152 595 195 97 49 1,050 746 
70 55 234. 202 76 4 625 542 
907 1,279 1,768 1,021 479 179 3, 860 2,602 
234 16 591 243 202 7 1,559 1,118 
893 242 27082 955 711 103 2,344 apie 
166 115 375 134 97 7 1,087 763 
104 32 168 101 62 3 349 178 
94 23 433 79 53 15 669 407 
31,732 10,186 60,843 31,325 19,536 2,059 | 116,954 90, 442 
176 Tel 193 124 104 455 423 
89 14 224 79 G2P ee eee ae 647 470 
134 19 367 149 92 iM 1,019 600 
480 147 11 Ses} 377 357 2 1,985 1,460 
12 5 540 33 TOs chee one 1,742 1,283 
429 274 1,156 388 211 17 1,484 759 
57 9 511 156 1360 | See 910 544 
253 64 619 - 257 150 4 1,901 1,694 
85 44 266 76 (bU i ees eto 747 632 
43 2 435 28 Cal enc ey oe 1,077 778 
295 53 601 395 240 G 1, 290 907 
592 153 Lae 631 489 25 2,203 1,703 
524 194 784 549 317 24 2,092 1,320 
456 100 845 597 398 6 1, 256 1,069 
124 14 260 122 96 4 516 310 
78 12) 878 94 63 1 2,292 1,486 
292 69 562 184 121 1 508 442 
310 215 1,115 313 239 10 2,290 1,704 
5 3 681 4 al coe Mate: 1,093 692 
320 85 1, 643 159 147 3 3,045 2,483 
224 36 602 198 168 1 687 560 
116 49 391 105 GOL lace eee 728 484 
139 62 817 131 67 3 1, 836 By 
15, 854 4,686 19,638 15,341 9, 269 1,298 33, 835 28,802 
33 10 509 83 28 1 1,459 1,081 
163 36 421 2 12 eee 2 909 633 
1,922 997 5, 158 2,649 1,065 145 10,737 7,855 
544 377 1,429 387 174 5 3,908 3, 835 
309 32 1,753 315 283 10 3,595 2,839 
25 49 430 22 9 6 1,072 431 
285 98 1,306 285 164 30 2,001 1,571 
214 15 328 276 157 19 738 408 
146 35 288 145 111 2 486 aie 
316 75 404 326 2a 0a Aa ae 700 406 
461 130 1,146 485 380 2 2,246 125 
1,149 | 872 653 481 347 a 1,646 1,383 
312 145 545 344 140 18 1,076 785 
232 29 780 1s 142 44 1,504 1,144 
1, 280 109 1,448 1,010 1,076 4 724 668 
502 55 1,399 581 397 85 3, 247 2,581 
1,085 203 1,939 1,164 656 148 2,837 2, leo 
149 32 410 194 123 5 957 TNS 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE 
WEEKS MARCH 28 TO MAY 1, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
MAY 22, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
————————————————————————— ee 












































Vacancies Applicants 
*Un- Regis- Un- |Unplaced 
Office Reported| filled tered Referred Placements placed as at 
during end of during to =a een CL CLOLmIM Ay, 225 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 
Quebec—Concluded 

Thetford Mines............. 239 97 613 273 172 2 1,115 812 
ebhreesRivershicre keine s 641 168 1,912 873 451 70 6, 654 4,659 
Walid Ore eter eee cit ccc tts 237 109 878 193 E20) Sh eee 9 504 
Walley tielditances sau. uemeek .k 105 26 795 132 98 5 1,677 1,512 
WACLOLIS Vien ieernnnn ere ea: 296 101 574 283 204 9 1,105 828 
Ontarion sects c 43,839 13,900 66,985 42,547 25,843 5,484 90,163 71,892 
PATNPMION peewee rns cae 151 16 114 150 132 8 146 69 
Barrie’ oper pre eich ee ncn. 651 224 529 490 371 16 552 432 
Belleville viemoncn he. as: 339 82 557 348 175 63 651 527 
IBracebiid Come mtee aac 229 21 320 241 PAAR eet a 8 726 375 
IBramptoneenace. sekbeten <4. 238 89 184 186 131 9 281 212 
irantiord eres eee... 757 125 1,267 841 552 104 1,637 1,566 
Brockville: 0945 wobec luce 300 37 301 295 236 21 213 165 
@arleton) Place: «4, .c260.. 0: 23 5 85 21 ZO ate eee eee 294 228 
@hathami@eer. me ne ane 359 98 639 410 200 75 1,307 974 
(GloL sows. bea ac ereucn eee 247 11 179 331 212 28 275 246 
Collinge wooden een eee oe 216 51 259 191 143 31 367 313 
Cornwall coos: feet nee 896 238 693 812 592 79 1,837 1,795 
lkeyried ale be, cao ceoenein cebomedeenst 146 43 144 109 80 5 158 100 
Hontpbinan Ces qaeeten eon ane ee 275 48 203 239 202 13 154 99 
HorcaWilliarm eet eee oer 1,044 160 1,169 1,021 876 50 1, 264 750 
(Galt Fat cae Pre merc 335 95 471 260 206 26 819 789 
(Canano Gilesareerinnt cee ane: 74 8 82 76 43 23 109 114 
Goderichy arene eke nee : 212 116 51 179 92 1 109 89 
Guelp hicpe ween ot tac cx 326 74 492 307 175 19 767 694 
lskmraulkrons keh Machadeascaede 2,685 557 5,371 3,186 1, 268 788 6,981 6,051 
lel ARGE OUIAY. oon sce neena wear 59 45 269 54 a2 3 746 423 
Inversollsnitea-2o5. .c0 ak 179 43 357 242 96 43 404 266 
Kea puskasingee meets see 141 57 340 132 82 5 405 276 
Kenora eta eiacscheont ss 160 80 287 109 87 8 339 171 
ISIN 2S COMA ees onan ae 957 265 1,106 1,022 652 60 762 657 
Korlelandplalkersnsse cee ie oe 142 58 O28 208 145 17 610 44] 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 772 179 852 967 559 55 1, 443 1,019 
henming-COnse yee sate 258 44 328 439 215 69 222 284 
Tein SANS ay PN cnet ee as 100 54 189 105 57 9 392 302 
Isto we leew teen en eres 62 31 120 66 34 10 229 163 
MON GON ee ee sree ass ook 2,090 823 2,918 2,139 1,029 368 2,929 2,002 
Midland empte seas. 203 48 197 193 164 12 263 180 
Napanee eet cleric: dal 25 80 86 AO ieee scx tieceeee 294 127 
ING walorontOmeee ee... ac. 864 89 1,195 960 760 9 1,297 1,088 
INiaearaal all seer eames oie 564 102 1,005 537 367 59 924 862 
Nonihub av see nee eee 612 104 1,174 600 266 222 936 473 
Orillia eee ee ae once eon: 332 46 367 377 276 34 514 396 
OMshiawaeen we ert Sek. ac. 988 159 1,593 1,015 758 144 2,205 1,888 
CTA Wan ee Ee erase ee 2,972 1,397 3,003 2,576 1,367 416 2,798 2,149 
OwenisounG ameter eee 4 336 oz 515 620 247 50 685 541 
leaner Steyiiel .  . cot uceabebe 59 6 79 55 Lip All RR ree 209 105 
Jee HHO, os Gao doeooneeras 378 181 543 339 163 14 934 523 
er tere Serotec ede § ot 162 57 159 157 ibe 15 358 199 
Peterborough... .........- 259 83 951 261 181 1 1,879 1,441 
IBICCOU Se PS ck cass 63 Baul 50 Hk 44 3 122 105 
[ROT tFAT UO ULE tae. 956 201 1,806 841 716 28 2,621 1,565 
Borti@olbormeseeaoe cere 78 31 230 80 46 8 439 418 
Prescot tae eee 136 21 353 146 V4. cetees cee 702 539 
FPUGM LNG Wan area es ce tre: 189 16 217 175 156 17 314 172 
SOs thanrines seer 664 134 1,295 632 420 78 1,806 1,554 
Sh A MAOH, 55 ova da oeea nee 233 i 475 336 130 29 763 588 
Sara cet ees aco: 414 84 829 517 267 47 855 664 
Saultistes Mariess. sas ee... 708 417 974 805 617 54 805 615 
STN COG MM RE ean ee ss ol 153 8 297 171 124 6 765 539 
Sig lLookouteeeneeneene a 120 22 169 106 72 27 106 84 
Svaielers) RAMS, woe a cus eowuoe 83 28 137 70 49 13 2o2 165 
SUPeHKOC | shes: aokasnaesceans 322 120 345 397 180 45 432 350 
ScurgeontHallsaws qe. a 224 5 425 235 151 68 782 602 
SUCDUrYn6 eee ee cae. 877 400 1,621 808 454 109 2,226 1,515 
PGi inssseee eee e 575 170 1,301 678 361 4 1,473 1,033 
HC OLONTOR See eee oe ae, 11,672 4,941 18,403 9,186 5, 632 1,320 26, 886 22,744 
PErenton ee. one se on cee Ue 168 27 427 206 149 5 446 441 
Walkentonmes melee: ec mrctee 161 AT 214 152 LAS | Remeber ts 376 248 
Wallaccburg eee eee ee ool 5 325 398 198 132 601 418 
Welland ® Sas epsets oe 397 65 937 449 316 15 1,573 1,511 
iWiestonem.c meee aon oo oseki cee 472 289 476 294 2318 ease oe 579 683 
Win SOT: secs nen ress. ee 2,446 576 4,152 2,679 1,507 329 4,413 3, 299 
WiGOUStOC ane Sree es ee 174 68 267 163 109 30 422 476 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE 
WEEKS MARCH 28 TO MAY 1, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 


MAY 22, 1952—Concluded 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 











Vacancies Applicants 
*Un- Regis- Un- |Unplaced 
Office Reported| filled tered Referred Placements placed as at 
during end of during to end of May 22, 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1952 
MANILODa coe nook alee eee 8,309 3,288 12,261 8,058 3,994 1,499 12,769 10,218 
IBTAN CONE cae cei cates ok 906 518 787 588 355 46 757 461 
DD AUP in wee ceniek es aces ses 215 94 Boo 239 172 6 516 243 
PNB On Geechee crise etait 191 98 187 ily 51 yi 123 _ 95 
iPortagela Prairie. icles: Col itil 435 324 194 11 554 394 
CLP AS SR Stee unease samen: 199 132 88 58 47 4 56 61 
WINTER Seperate Nec tvetechateces oxats 6,517 2,329 10,431 6,732 3, 175 1,395 10,763 8,964 
Saskatchewan............... 8,083 3,491 6, 622 6,466 4,077 852 4,944 3,130 
IHiste Valls) sae otis Sacniteys estas 269 62 158 244 171 G 88 73 
IMIOOSE HI awiteciac tice see se athe 1,083 524 791 852 568 Da 469 318 
iNorph babulerordey ese. cn 357 224 169 301 210 1 406 179 
Levenyesy/Mlloyeieiiene ye ain dic wto Goede 602 290 822 569 385 58 979 585 
Lever bis heehee eS Saeko te 2,633 918 2,075 es} 1 Bei 441 845 498 
SaskapOoMm. cer eta teeter 2,011 890 e740 1,474 815 256 1,198 919 
Wits Gurrente ack sewer ee 363 190 209 307 204 1 224 104 
‘Teachers’ Office (a)......... 52 35 58 71 As Lee tetera 79 125 
WEVD UTP Aden sonic see clare 216 111 159 152 111 6 100 41 
BVCOTICLON Se ieee ieee eae ee 497 247 436 Bile 242 27 556 288 
AIDERCa= neha teen Father 13,474 6, 456 12,879 12,289 6,621 1,636 8,606 6,110 
ED LaTIMOTe: aeeeg Linen tos cee 169 116 245 afl 103 5 229 191 
Galoaryeaneeee: econ: cee. 5,051 1,640 4,790 4,840 29543 717 2,649 2,119 
PO rimahelleryewess ts on ere 237 94 199 184 155) |. sae oe 186 193 
EH GM ONTON SEN tales aor 5,080 3,263 5,956 5,478 2,792 849 4,096 2,728 
HGASOM eee tes ack eee 313 140 318 231 72M ape eee ee 145 100 
Methbridee. vance dete wae cree 1, 250 738 882 782 617 47 844 456 
Medicine) EHatiyesiccc eon seer 345 112 219 376 166 17 209 153 
Red Deer. aon cnint hens 361 253 254 239 72 1 226 156 
Velowkniteseemacre cern 163 100 16 3 Nes ee en ae 22 14 
British Columbia............ 14, 293 3,975 24,748 14, 900 7,898 2,466 325784 28,161 
Gin lliwacks ater. lar acetone he 491 Tes 604 608 333 112 969 706 
Ofeyliniese Ni wadAn Sag eoncn as 601 285 490 349 281 11 311 413 
Cranbroolewerrete ne eters 89 16 804 122 76 5 474 262 
DawsoniCneels wee oso se 91 28 235 114 SOR ER OR aes 194 62 
ID UN. GAN Mata e ae eee 256 39 386 347 202 12 349 282 
Kein loopsnseenion Gencteotecce 375 127 381 272 PAV tei ea es Co cues & 630 502 
ISGlO Wie yet 3 coe oe ee 122 14 219 133 75 37 684. 570 
INamaLIMNO-e yaaa .2 sist 421 35 606 481 335 38 666 639 
INelSOn teeter eee 315 072 366 334 241 20 647 472 
New Westminster........... 1,369 128 3,181 1,426 709 632 4,056 3,616 
envi Chon saya ene ee eee 178 8 208 189 81 87 570 331 
Leora rol ovat Me ey oh ae « 307 46 381 278 218 ils 173 ae 
Prince George: cn os «nice eae 602 98 1,697 759 537 iB 1,246 19132 
Prince MVUpPELULieeerace creas 473 48 717 455 AAD || ores Later ae 543 421 
IErineGetOnse Fae hee ee eee 91 5 103 104 SA cli Mieegiacs 60 47 
Bail Fs ceetn ee cee oer ane 342 74 560 322 231 Wi 735 552 
VANCOMLVELE een ene eee 6,122 1,917 11, 894 6, 664 2,628 1,309 Wiel 15,547 
Wermone ae tees eee 364 72 Mie 336 277 10 899 498 
Wietoriaecn see eis Ge eee 1,133 458 1,883 1,329 640 158 2,191 1,774 
Wihttehorseen:c1cnch.ceeee 551 428 256 278 PA tel beasts, Se 119 162 
Canada cc.52 see ens cei ee 128,810 45,848 | 205,499 | 125,544 73,834 15,462 | 312,491 244,815 
(MisilGs). occ tae mena ine ents naire 85, 346 28,097 151,190 82,937 54,454 7,605 | 243,486 180, 851 
Nem glesies eepakee. sei ees 43, 464 ike Fatt 54,309 42,607 19,380 7,857 69,005 63, 964 




















* Includes deferred vacancies. 
(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


























1942-1952 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

NS) eo ee edeee Mytdal nasech hk ye o Telecaster Ravers cee ae 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
LOA Semmens ato isis 8 ar cons Prereis eR cen 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1 O44 ERIE ERR 3 ckhs-< cE © tere IE Foe 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
OAD, cee treba tents: Maer. ae, Oe mare ere 1,855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
OLGA ES Pee Fe 2h, a) eens ALO. ey ey 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
OD TR eras ten ir. Same nie ante ae 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
OA Ge artes Senet sc piane Crises Bow nen isthe ct ales 1,197, 295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
TO4OS iP e eas eke oy bleed wer Te 1,295,690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
LO DOH Ree rivets ceatielc cmmctemteres ero ane tiee 1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
TOD eter aeeieet hes chsua arse citer sete oie: 6 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918,238 
IGbZRUS Weeks) cee neu: mee 8 csioe tosh ne leeks 612, 685 214,613 827, 298 173,052 85, 430 258, 482 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
S8S8SS——e—e—eaeaeaeaeoeyleleqeqO=~=~$~$$q$q=q=S=S=S=S=S=quomM09). 




















Number Month of April, 1952 
PTE 
artes enefit Number Number 
AE in Last Com- of Days rls he 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* | Benefit Paid ot 
$ 

Bi sig rea ret ats sete iors kis bos wale Levlcctines 6 de aac cae veces 6,592 2,208 150,078 427,927 
epcene yard Waianae es sae. «sed date he, cv ote eae seccnc. LiGaT 360 36, 697 89,338 
Nova Scotia 16.9 30.00 dio bb. So CDSN CI BRIE once ena ae ee eee 11,364 3, 800 231,616 595,591 
New Brunswick......... a PU Gaon ORFS OUI EIID DORR Eee Sree eee 14,591 5,718 257 , 032 696,046 
Quebec SEG tho GO 8 SU O'O OSI DIDIERD Cx RCIEN Caren AGL Tee eae ee Sa 75,014 33,435 1,797,506 4,822,631 
Ontario Re om MetoceRea ich usteneees ets stinte « akuSTO Ga oalens andes oiSkels vive nye ov wehdaiee wean 54,642 18,584 1,496,151 4,003,597 
PUAN eRe RAR aA ons. vom chew cane tulecedc oles Xe 7,670 3,044 230, 242 609,528 
Br ce RRSWN AIR Pe St MES Ar ck aval vis arsi sedis aM An. en Paella! 1, 206 111,339 299,407 
ANI GLE age Anais eas ga ne 6, 309 3,581 174,561 497, 852 
SORA SL ROOT Ie) VE? 70h 2 es 16,353 7,488 426,457 1,211,620 
Mieahek eee NOTA? TOG oe ete bales Ge oe been ole bos 196,973 79,424 4,911,679 13, 253, 537 
oven mnadaw Marl L O52. crises = 00d oleic cas ose eden. 216, 251 90,354 | 5,537,221 14,932,190 
Opler meCa eA DTIb Ohh es a iias os cade es vgs bdedvobeckew aot 109, 424 54,744 3,087,560 7,679, 160 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
APRIL 30, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























; 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province and Sex Toran - and days days days days and 

under over 
Ne wao lil lava m mentalist iis eee 7,005 1 OU) 281 vals 1,645 1,482 1,667 
VES Caen Wei tere Aten ee ee 6, 820 1,186 268 702 1,599 1,448 1,617 
erie) Chet aie cee oes sheet Sl 185 27 13 15 46 34 50 
Erimceuwwadwardelsiandaeyeaeneeei: ease... . 1,096 80 43 102 205 181 485 
VI et) Cyaan ME ey ee Nine ye tds tS 916 68 38 85 dees 142 411 
GTN Ceppeecee eee ek Fe ee 180 12 5 17 33 39 74 
EN OMAN SCOLAIRE nce ies cilleo sok erextaa : 9,935 ote 760 1,489 2220 1,304 2,649 
UI os 59 Diver Bros aed a cn eae ee 8,741 1,366 671 1,359 1,964 it ese 2,242 
1 CTOTEN KEIR ents dhe Heo AO Oe eee 1,194 147 89 130 256 165 407 
INewalruns wick ern a-rictict oe scheccts cide 14,698 2,432 1,419 2,739 ai Ws. 2,008 ey? 
Vics CME My Gee Wise ete on iacrdesees's ocak 13,051 2,224 1,253 2,550 3,491 1, 654 1,879 
tetra ail ower aera hc hes he Meiosis oe acs 1,647 208 166 189 287 354 443 
(QUA NSS aac eas bec clade See ROA Ee 100, 604 17,067 8,309 15,695 | 25,593 135225 20,715 
Nia) Cee eee: Pe las ccretisea se an. 81,162 13,326 6,439 | Nowe yey) 22), 000 10,679 15,040 
Lake, aly o's pea oe DRE eR EE 19,442 3, 741 1,870 2,368 3,242 2,546 5,675 
(OEIC s Seca tenho ii eee Gage W5e229 5,334 | 9,365 14, 617 9,154 19, 933 
INIA CREE rare beter tnt tk | tlh Riky 51,004 9,902 3,592 6, 674 10,536 6,443 13, 857 
BOT Ope eee a oie tees Pak whes 22,628 saver 1,742 2,691 4,081 2,011 6,076 
WVEATIND Oa weenie TREN es sles cok wines 8,585 1,302 449 | 875 1,488 1,202 PAN 
LCM ee PT MR eee ace teal tonese: ove Boo 5, 882 825 290 627 1,037 780 2,020 
err all Grea une Eee PNeberate, deus, c osba a0 ats 2,703 477 152 248 | 451 422 953 
DASA UCC Walinempmn ne Wea ok eo. te 2,921 249 143 PALE 515 496 1,241 
VE An ke tesinta ercacre tie ae ne 2,096 156 101 215 | 349 Bas} 922 
Hiei Cae eee ee ee eT 825 93 42 | 62 166 143 319 
i OO. Ae, oo eS 9,217 3,987 388 | 995 1,170 909 1,768 
Wen 2 7 os Reaves cose ae 7,766 3,789 318 856 | 814 600 1,389 
Hekeven en Kew notices niet te ee ar a 1,451 198 Hi 39 | 356 309 379 
[Byer selily( Col Mano ey a acter nc nm cto ee eee 21, 682 4,265 AU 2,784 | 3, 233 2,713 6, 967 
INE Gee wre ey re Te 16,169 | OOK 1,348 2,165 2,296 1,821 5, 207 
OTT OCP Ns. eee Selec ele ota cio ees 5,513 | 928 377 619 | 937 892 1,760 
“THOSTING) 5, RRS honed SI eee ee 249,375 47,337 18,839 35,038 54,464 32, 674 61,023 
UAV T ee 6 sete cee cen eee Scene ee 193,607 | 36,179 14,313 28,560 44, 609 25,059 44, 887 
IEFADN ONION 4 5.5 c cab oetuer Te ener eee eee 55,768 11,158 4,526 6,478 9, 855 7,615 16,136 


























1 Includes 725 claimants involved in temporary mass lay-off and 769 on supplementary benefit. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
APRIL, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous mouths) 








Province ——— : 
Total Entitled Not 3 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposal to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

INewloundland #25. cee. keene eae 3,069 2,781 288 3,640 1,827 1,813 997 
iPrinco tid wardelslande see eee eee 275 205 70 374 269 105 60 
INGVSISCOtIAGe On ae eee ere 4,150 2,908 1,242 4,702 3,549 ielop 943 
INGwa BLS wiCk = nae ere eee 6, 601 5,120 1,481 7,355 5,597 1,758 1,722 
QUCDECRN Eee here Wee RO oa eee 40,578 29,533 11,045 50,572 37,294 13, 278 iu, alee 
ON Carioeet ne Eanes hee eee ee ere 29,139 19,467 9,672 31,140 24,066 7,074 Uf OAS: 
IMAM TLG Dae er esos cto, secs oes ec 3,081 2,016 1,065 3,513 2,514 999 425 
Daskatehewanter sou sen bosonic 989 738 251 IL PA) 8il 404 140 
AID CRta Bie Gane tine 6 ee eee 3,209 2,478 731 4,368 syaude 1,042 605 
lahahaisln(Crolmianl is hGao agen cdadduonadncose 9,860 6, 040 3,820 9,728 7,463 2,265 2,119 
Mota @anada eA prise Goze eee 100,951! 71, 286 29, 665 116, 6072 86,716 29,891 25,361 
Total Canada, March, 1952........... 154,356 119,036 35,320 150,976 100, 702 50,274 41,036 
hovaliC@anadarApril p05 eee eee eee 75, 242 52), 2a 22,971 84,033 59,670 24, 363 17,320 








1Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 18,859. 2In addition, 19,165 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 1,470 were special requests not granted, and 927 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,082 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D-.B.S. 


























Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement April March April 
19521 1952 1951 
Claims Disallowed— 
20, 452 49,987 16,094 
Claimants Disqualified— 
Notrinemployedt yas < etre er eey te eA a oe, BS Geer 2,001 3,484 Oma 
INoticapableiof and notavallable tor worn sen enn ee 1,481 1,809 1,419 
Logs,of work due to a, labour dispirte: .f. 8% 40000 4e ee ee, Lee ee 902 101 81 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,195 1,308 1,602 - 
Discharged forsmisconduCt a seeps ee eee aren ne es ee 695 921 622 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................. 00.000 eee, 5,815 6,306 4,758 
Otherireasons 2-18 er ee be Spee 6 2e ie e N  oy ee Ce gee 2,887 | 2,779 1,919 
ota te, Bears ee ie ee A a My RR Fae Se 35, 568 67,094 29, 672 








1 Claimants disqualified, April 1952, include 5,214 on revised and 463 on supplementary benefit claims. 
_ 2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
1951—March....... A A EN eee ene ONE ENS ar a bt! ae eect Ae 2,972,000 2,728, 200 243, 8002 
ADE tos esse Meee Sait Mecano eas Sew Oh 7 RA, 2 Blase ag ae 2,989,000 2,804, 200 184, 800 
IM BNET las sain: Muna oe 1 ts ea ee Cee Sn ele te oe 2,971,000 2, 834, 200 136, 800 
MUO regs Soccer) Ie Deec dae ee ae ei cen Nee kere e 2,998,000 2,909, 100 88,900 
DL yea. GS OANA ae wos b> atts heen i cedoce Ae En og oe 3,051,000 2,964, 500 86, 500 
PAUS US tir ler Tee 32 3 ea a a ae ee Cie Re Meal agaet 3, 056, 000 2,972,100 83, 900 
DCDLEINDER gee ees SP eae, a ee hg a 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80, 900 
CYCLO CLT one thy Tia. cach core oe cee ee a Oe Rei 3,094,000 3,010, 900 83, 100 
INO VeI DOr. 63;.45 al Ssh tk ee tee A Ee oe 3,106,000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
December aise 0s ey yk Ue ee > og tian es 3,170,000 3,016,300 153, 700 
100 2 January em bate): See. WAL nce Fwy ctr eM tn Ob ec a ln 3,183,000 2,935,900 247, 1002 
PEC PUAT YE net he cee ors Big he yoe ce PR oa e Ret  teaee  e 3,195,000 2,876, 500 318, 5002 
(ET 6) 8 Fier ORE MS Re, ee res cre RTE My es) es en oad OM 3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 4002 











1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


F—Prices 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














eos Retail 
Increase Fuel One Miscel pikes 
i : Furnish- iscel- ndex 
reac 1, Total Food Rent aa Clothing Gnentandla| olaneete (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) t 

DLA Naseem ake sleon cbs sth,| aed Belts, 88 79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 

LEA apni ens Sr ana eat Ce OU ke 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 

Le ok 2 ei a cy SR A 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LDS OW Aes arse | Ye es a 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1 ie nO tg 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
POS Gos tebe tak Saisie 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
LOD Mee Benn ta gi 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1 AO An one an See ea 53°8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 

DUE i Meo Nhe ate ansied 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184- 
January 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
MSM wren Mey bs 25 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
7M ol SAN Rasa 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
ks Ch ig i Bene a 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
DUNG Se ca iptees eet 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
thes Seer ena ee 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
PAUSUSU oe ewiee eemecke 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October 69-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
January 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
March. tosis. cote 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
ABI ee eee. ee 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Misi OA cue dabtasnie se 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
JUDG s te ge oe 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
Daly Sheet ea 66-2 167-5 214°3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
AUP USE ae tee es, ae 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182°3 ivalsal 132-8 194-3 
October 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
ecember 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
January. 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
February 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Mares <r. aon ei 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
ys ee, Oe 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Sci. Sees ee 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
DUNO 2, 2 Bes, See) 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
IL 1G Ze ee: ale 9 eae 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
Pp USE 2 Sete 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Onpoben. co skew teu! 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December 89-6 191-1 249-3 144:8 150-8 215-5 200:6 144-9 222-7 
1952 

BANUEIY wc «...oh Seeks 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Hebruary?,. 3... 3.2.8 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
IU IN el Oey lar pea ah 87-6 189-1 241-7 146°3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
hash Rape ae eee ine Nae 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200°5 147-9 217-5 
Ls ai a are ee a 85-2 186-7 235 +3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
CIS) Sea Sena rs 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents 
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and services. 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








s 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1952 


(August 1939=100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Total 
ae May le April 1) | May 1 Food Rent Fuel 
1951 1952 1952 

‘Shy Aolaustish INGE (Cale edn ts Aan 103-8 103-1 103-2 105-2 107-6 
El aliiaxses we. eee 169-4 177°8 177-4 231-4 126-1 152-5 
aie Olen sace eens 177-4 186-8 184-2 231-7 126-1 146-6 
IMontrealss. «..csaee : 187-2 193-8 191-0 248-3 148-7 142-7 
FROTOMCOMe. te sss 178-6 184-8 182-9 223-1 152-4 176-0 
Winnipersne... <> 175-7 181-9 180-5 239-4 133-6 131-1 
SERRE, enna dosos 179-0 183-7 181-0 233-1 132-3 151-7 
a miontolene eee 175-3 180-0 . 177-8 238-1 124-2 121-8 
Vancouver.......... 182-9 192-3 190-6 244-7 134-0 176-9 


Clothing 


Home 


Furnish- 


ings and 
Services 


Iw Oo WWI r Or 


Miscel- 
laneous 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951=100, 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Bass: Aug. 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


*Commodities 


Beetisir ompstes eeepc etre sche «100 
IBGe FOUN Sten Kaew its c tances sales 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime.. Root 
Beef, blade roast, bladeremoved...... 
Beef, stewing, boneless a ee 
Veal, ATOMG CO! MOONE ESSuaa. ci aie tells « 


Lamb, leg roast.. eee Ss 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut........... 
Pork, fresh shoulder, OC KO ue teteteery. 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, TIM =O fies... 
ards purer packages... .gaccses.s ase ce: 
Shortening, package.... 


ee 


Butter’ Creamery PINUS sas. 5 we oe 
Cheese, jovesins rawdoly yo en adaana nme ie 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... 
HiCuiEMallENULpOSe wean tnie ee wees cee 


Rolled Oats, pee Sop SS eet 
Corn Flakes, 8 
Tomatoes, RR 23's. Spe ae 

Pease? OiOzier We te ab sie kt os 
Corn,\Cream, choice, 20 0z...........- 
IBierinsp cba eens soonunse A FER 


Prunes) ULCOr mace ay eaces we cs ese 
Raisins, seedless, bulk orinbag........ 
Orancves Galworniacs vase eee ee ae 
| bATNYOTS). dieisn GOMinGnie Saninies © Serene tee eee 


Jamnmstraw berry, [GiO%..asseess «ses 
Leqeryel aves 205) Coes nob ccade Reo OOenaaEe 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. 
(OLMIS V LUD EL De ee er aerate «ais 3 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orinbag....... 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... 


Coffee, medium eo: rn Byer 9, 4A Ae 
Mean blacks tlip eens suctt as aeeth os 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to March 1952 Prices. 


Pp Dec. Dec. May May 
oF: 1941 1945 1949 1950 
lb. 120:7 | 154-8} 252-3] 289-7 
lb. 125-7 | 167-9 | °282-3'| 391-7 
lb. 125-5 | 174-3} 283-9] 319-4 
lb. 132-7 | 162-3] 305-0] 348-6 
lb. 136-7 | 168-3 | 339-0 | 388-5 
lb. 139-3 | 174-0] 313-6 | 336-4 
lb. 109-9 | 152-8] 257-4 | 284-3 
lb. 125-3 | 143-841 229-2 | 215-8 
lb. 127-0 | 143-4 | 259-3] 239-4 
lb. 132-8 | 142-5 229-5 |, 219-0 
lb. 151-3 | 159-6 | 196-5 | 189-2 
lb. 134-7 | 137-5 | 227-8 | 217-4 
doz. 156-4}. 181-3 |) W74-1_| 161-8 
qt. 111-0 95-4 | 164-2] 166-1 
lb. 140-5 | 148-0 | 227-1] 218-7 
pkg. 174-6 | 165-4 | 228-2 | 222-2 
lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 165-1} 165-1 
lb. £07.32 49h 18.2) (997-9 
lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 155-2 | 167-5 
pkg. 101-1 | 100-0] 162-0} 163-0 
tin 129-9 | 187-7 |. 200-9 | 174-5 
tin 117-5 Vo 18t-7 aoe 145-8 
tin 10995 195-731) 185-8 t 179-8 
lb 129-4) 183-3 | 262-7 | 240:9 
lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 138-8} 167-4 
10 lbs 89-9 | 149-4 | 149-5] 153-2 
lb. 115-8 | 120-2 | 184-2] 203-4 
lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 127-2} 181-2 
doz 132-5 | 154-3] 137-9] 163-0 
2doz.| 111-3 148-6] 136-0] 157-2 
jar P14 < 3°} 1451 |), 2148- O14 7-9 
tin 101-5 | 106-1] 142-6] 140-6 
jar 118-3 | 128-9] 142-1] 141-4 
tin 138-0) 1 17:7) 1799 1) iy 
lb. 132-3 | 132-3] 150-8] 164-8 
lb. 131-3 | 184-9 | 155-6 | 171-4 
lb. 141«6 | 131-7.) 1888) |) 268>6 
pkg. 145-2 | 131- 176-5 | 179-6 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 

















| 
Locality See 
lta) 
co— 
88 
ay Oe 
oD) 
Ra ees mane eal cts. 
Newfoundland— 
—=Stevohn sans. Re eM ene ehe. 114-0 
P.E.I.— he 
2——@harlottevowlenaneee ee ae 97-5 
Nova Scotia— 
ial es Eah ibis bie: iste ne ce NT PS ene bo oo 96-5 
ASV GNGV Mana keen soe ee 100-0 
New Brunswick— 
i= VONCLON orse cote nie oars tee 98-0 
G—=— SauiTity) Olan ae aaa nee 97-9 
Quebec— 
(—C bicoutimicss: co ayaa eee 119-2 
S==Montreal sami ee aes te ee eee 105-3 
9 Ouebetrst.. (stn ce ee eee 101-4 
10 —Sherprookeeaeeeee eee eee 103-0 
1 Sorel ee Fe ee Cae eee ee 106-2 
Ups Malineven lawns. ohocb soa kens oka. 111-0 
Ontario— 
[3—Cornwall diction te eee 85-7 
Moree MUU ERI ne oe ote gaan wcoa nc 88-4 
15— Elan] tones eee eee ee 89-9 
16— Londoner 89-3 
GS INGE GL BEY i wy coc obnde nurac. oe 84-3 
1S Otte wales toa ee 88-3 
[9—SaultiStes Marie: ss sss eee: 88-9 
ZO ASU DUTY rue. hte? aie ee ae 84-1 
PUA CruwatPanviSls ne Aecdce Goa caeeic cece 89-0 
22 ORONO er ee en eee 88-7 
ai ANDO IOIES a 5p in too a das aan 4 dea. 84-8 
Manitoba— 
24 Brand On Aen eee ee nee 88-8 
PAT NWaW OSES oan cores soso: eres). UD 
Saskatchewan— 
20 OOseW A Weenie nen eee 87-1 
Difad RAGHU iB nas a pec een Ak a. 92-5 
Ae ASV EWG, 3 oc uueassosupeecale us 75-1 
Alberta— 
7A OEM IR Nh faa Sights ster map mer ay one A 87-1 
SU= DD runahie!] ore ae 84-0 
Sd Doh oaonyonlys. ovoucakteasscaons &. 80-3 
British Columbia— 
SPT ENGINES) IEW TG ne on buco ouonsnceac. 100-0 
Shy MNGi Ae ee ee See kee eA 99-2 
G4 VANCOUVEL A. -.10eeee nae ene 99-7 
B= WINGO UE, os clog dia Pant ove uolee ome 102-8 
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Beef uh Pork 
a. (een eae 
© ae) wi 2 2 Oo 
a. | 8 & Se array epee al tg 
ag BIS. | 2 et begs a haan 
S -~v to 2° Bo ee -20 so 
® seus Wats Q =O 0 BOF) Oo 
a3 sand OC > a sepa OT et eo eas ee 
2 o9 Hoe ae eS “2 | alS Dig 
ote] 5 oO © g ea en 2 wane Q oles) 
SG sn |OHR] BR | ae §3 |epS| as 
Goll ale | Sele Oo eS So, [OL eee 
SG fa ~Q mM a 4 ica ea 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. 
b 
ee ese BS:50 5, P70 SOG stern eee arse ee 75-4 72-5 
a a a | 
88-6 80-0 | 67-2 65< 05 epee eae es | 54-6 | 49-5 
a a c 
89-1 76:5 68-5 68-9 61-5 88-5 | 57-3 48-5 
a a 
90-8 | 80-0} 71-5 68 LaPeer eee 58-0 | 48:8 
a 
89-6 | 86-8 HMC A Boe ee on olla os cone 57-6 | 49-5 
a a 
90-1 83-3 67-8 69-1 CBO |onaceec 58-9 | 50-1 
LS 45 | See Cale | RCE Ne oso 58s 111-2 | 56-0) 53-4 
a 
100-9 91-6 | 67-4 64-0 | 51-8 | 96-7 | 55-9 46-2 
a 
98-1 84-6 63°6 62-2 50-5 94-1 47-6 39-5 
101-2 89-9 68-7 | 69-8 W452) Ween oe 57-4 48-8 
a 
100-6 90-0 | 67-9 Gils Op Seer 54-1 45-9 
100-8 | 84-5 SIOCUE me eS PORN ie ein sion ae oe 54-0 | 44-4 
4 '-Galleee Sor Onl 0 Le-7ial Gai) ae 54-9 46-9 
a a 
| 87-4 oye |i So. | WOM, gos +5 61-6 pee 
a 
87-3 85-8 | 64-1 64-9 72-6 93-7 59-7 | 44-6 
87-6 83-7 | 64-1 G4 05/5 eee 95-6 | 59-0] 44-2 
a d 
82-8 78-6 64-7 Ci SOW De ieee tims ke oe 58-4 | 46-5 
Sie? 4) 85-6 O7,0)) 90524 3 Pac! 93-6 | 58-5] 43-6 
87-8 82-8 65-3 IER Ips soso 98-0 61-9 aes 
a 
83-4 75-0 | 65-1 OPS lhe tie: Gee 85-0 | 57-2] 53-3 
88-2 | 85-9 68-3 (More |] Hod b len 57-3 46-0 
85-4 86-7 66-2 63-7 66-6 91-0 | 58-3 42-7 
a 
81-9 | 81-4 62-0 6639) see eee 87-6 | 58-3 43-5 
S02 tO eee 65/280) | Rew. a5 eae 56-3 50-7 
d 
85-7 | 87-3 67-9 66-4 75-2 87-1 58-2 | 56-0 
a a 
83-0 | 84-1 68-6 67-9 78-0 | 84-0] 59-4 48-7 
a 
88-5 | 88-4 70-4 72-4 87:0 | 94-7] 61-9] 52-8 
a d 
730) Oe 40 OS sail O50 | eee 85-0 | 53-4 48-3 
é d 
82-5 | 89-3 72-1 66-2 | 89-8 | 84-4 53-6 | 51-2 
a 
82-0 | 82-5 64-4 62: Gal rae lic ce 60-0 | 50-7 
a a 
77-9 82-1 |) 59-1 61-9 | 80-0 78:2 | 52-5 | 45-6 
UBIO GR) lean on G4. 57 |e ees 97-5 65-0 | 62-0 
a 
94-8 | 97-8] 73-5 15° Silla eee 103-2 67-0 | 64-3 
d 
90-3 93-5 73°8 | 70-7 | 87-3 91-0 | 65-1 54-2 
94-3 95-0 | 71-6 74-6 85-0 ' 97-4 65-5! 52-0 















































Bacon, side, fancy,. 
sliced, rind-off, per lb. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, MAY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 





a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
ib==feppdiolevetises, 55 5 5-5 een ee ee 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown................... 


Nova Scotia— 
3—Halifax..... 


4—Sydney...... 


New Brunswick— 
‘Ja \TONChONEME MeL eG. eee ae. 


6—Saint John... 


Quebec— 
(OL COULLITIME Men oUeR een e . 


8—Montreal........ 


Ld ORC] Meee emi en ct Es 
12—Phree Riverss..:.......2.<c.-.. 


Ontario— 
183—Cornwall........ 


ia Porte Williaine, £ i vacss ec ee. 
Need SU vinyl gayle lk ee Mee gi A 
ft oe On Ot mas net eae ee, «22, Pky at 
ISIN ord ey IBY 2. s\n agssnsa ean enie 


TSO Cala ee erees gt ae ey, ke 


20—Sudbury........ 


21—Timmins........ 


22—— ORO LOMAS EES Meese. ten. tte 
23 VAN OSOEM Mette Bie ee dn}. 


Manitoba— 
24—Brandon..... 


25—Winnipeg........ 


Saskatchewan— 
2 Te VEOOS ON Leen eee en | 


Pd HRN cerns ah sede Oa ee 
2 oe AS Ka LOOMae Ry eet ec oes ok 


Alberta— 
20 (Od Carve Re eee SA ae 


30—Drumbheller... 


31—Edmonton,.,.... 


British Columbia— 
Ayal Praaee) TRUPNTEAN 5 yo ce oan boaees 


Soe ral ee eee se ta PY dees A! 





per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 
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per lb. package 


Shortening, 

















Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 


carton, per dozen 








per quart 


Milk, 
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Butter, creamery, 


prints, per lb. 


oo © £ Oo & 


mH am an 


oOo - 





a & 








Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3-lb. package 





cts. 


35-3 











a | Bread, plain, white, 
a | wrapped, per lb. 








Flcur, all purpose, 
per lb. 
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me co 6 OS co om © © oo 
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Rolled cats, package, 


cee eee 


per lb. 


no oo —~ Pb 














orn flakes, 
8 oz. package 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 








Locality 


Newfoundland— 
[Sta Ohncs ser se eee eee 


P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 


Nova Scotia— 
Spead o EW BNGh eae 9 ae Oe eae 


HR SV UME oo ck ate to nale Mann: 


New Brunswick— 
De VMONGLON masa ne ae 


Quebec— 
v—CO Mi cOutimul yee eee 


S=VLontreal sane eee 
S—Quebech oe. c..o: eee 
lO—-sherbrooke aa ae enen ee 
POLL sane ac tite rhea eee 
Ae Lbtee Ravers: Met. ek a. 


Ontario— 
IGE Croan, ode Agu ooo eeeee 


USN Kose) IBERT cao coae eons 
MES OMER WES ok er odeckae cana: 


Mesee cere rererseens 


225 OTOH LO NS ah eee eee Te 
25 VVC SOnpr ee eee eee 


Manitoba— 
24—Brandon 


25— Winnipeg 


Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw 


ia’ /S)\a).¢ \e oye ein a¥eiee ale 


Oe le) die quelp wie 6 6 es ers ene 


Alberta— 
20 ——C alga ry, seas ar 


British Columbia— 
2 riMcerkuperbtumae. cece 


Sisve:8 (@ 0° 0\¢ Ole)”, 2m P0618 \ael= i» 
Oe ee ee 


35— Victoria 


Above food prices are simple avera 
> Changes in 
(b) Short, rib roast, prime. 


averages for earlier years. 
bone-in. 
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Canned Vegetables 


























ee 
So Seam See 
@ Cm 5, a fay, =) 
FsS| #2 | 538 
B ene) 
ects isl: oo. 
33-0 | 28-1] 24-1 
28-6 | 22-0 | 22-6 
32-8 | 22-4] 22-1 
34-0 | 22-1 | 23-2 
30-3 | 21-7 | 21-2 
31-7 | 21-3 | 20-7 
31-5 | 22-8] 21-3 
28-8 | 19-2} 20-2 
30-8 | 20-9 | 18-7 
30-2 | 21-8] 21-1 
29-5 | 19-4] 19-4 
29-9 | 20-8] 19-6 
29-8 | 20-8] 19-7 
32-0 | 21-0] 19-1 
31-2) 19-9] 19-3 
30-3 | 20-8] 20-0 
35-3 | 22-5 | 21-7 
81-2 | 21-1] 19-5 
31-0 | 21-2] 20-4 
82-7 | 21-3 | 20-2 
32-8 | 22-0] 20-2 
29-8 | 19-6 | 18-8 
26-7 | 20-7 | 18-7 
33-2 | 23-6] 21-9 
31-6 | 21-9] 21-1 
33-8 | 22-2 | 29.6 
34-6 | 21-6 | 23-4 
31-6 | 22-4] 23.3 
32-9] 21-5 | 23-0 
36-3 | 20-3 | 23-7 
34-9] 21-0 | 24-0 
m m 
33-3 | 20-4! 21-1 
34-4 | 22-5 | 23-5 
m m 
30-8 | 20-1] 19-2 
m m 
30-8 | 18-8! 19-1 














Beans, common 
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Vn 
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15-4 
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Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 
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13-1 
17-3 
13-6 
14-4 





Potatoes, No. 1 





table, per 10 lbs. 


to 


oe) 


7 
80- 
94: 
93- 


9 
4 
4 





Prunes, bulk or in 


“J 


26- 


ges of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable inall cases with price 
grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 
(ec) Including cuts with hock-on. 


bag, per lb. 


ao Cc 


NS pr bo 


in) bo bo Noe be bo 
So Wiermos ae Or aA am “J 


ay aS: 


res 





Oo oo 
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~J 
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Raisins, Australian, 








n 
25: 
n 
26: 
“5 
0 


n 
23 


26 


(d) Including butts. 


seedless, bulk or 
in bag, per lb. 


SD PmweoaAa ana 
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1 
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(e) Local. 





Oranges, California, 
288’s, per dozen 
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lor) 
awn CO Ww WO eS 


eo 
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el or oOo = oC So So for) “I co 


iS) 
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[ee] 


a 
Co on 
NS oS 


45-0 
42-0 
37:5 
35-4 














Lemons, 300’s, 
per 4 dozen 





Cisse 


p 
21-1 
p 
21-4 








Jam, strawberry, 
with pectin, per 
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(a) Including cuts with 
(f) Imported 
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Bureau of Statistics 





















































ll EE 
So Sugar AS Hutt Coal 
Psi pee ees ha sl aS iw orm ed ee ee 
oe Shes a g 33 
Pag os A - | 38 ao alae 
oe ee Gt lr Bott )| ean al em eae ee mie : g 
Locality =5 Zo Fie! Sue ls8s ee "So he 2 5 
rates aN pi NSS ys || Se gee liye is 8§ =a 
gs ze a ed = CG a ge Moen. lag ae 
a8 | 88 | £8 | gBe/2es| 22 | edS| Su | Bs 
pte cE 6a | £00 | Zan eee SB linet oi £8 
Ay = oO Sy) pA @ eH <q ~Q 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— s V Ww 
tS OtaVOUNIG aes eee oie 49-] 50-0 42-7 12651 ee eee 116-9 Oe!7a Wrdetstins: 23-04 
P.E.L— 7 
ZO hanlotterOwnaer eee tes, tere o.. 23-8 45-4 39-0 12-6 12-4 119-9 S116) asec: 17-00 
Nova Scotia— Vv 
SEIS EN ee te ea A ae 23-6 46-2 BY or 11-0 12-8 115-2 HUGH clip ps SN 19-00 
V 
EET RG EneR AA Ree Sn Re en 23-4 49-2 38-5 12-4 13-5 116-6 Dil ou Meee 13-35 
New Brunswick— Vv 
J VON CLOM Ge aaa aan tee 22-9 42-0 37-7 12-0 12-5 112-9 OLS 2h ee 18-50 
a 
Gaal i) OL ayn neen nes a 22°5 45-4 Seayl 11-3 11-9 114-5 APG) alors a hee 19-69 
Quebec— Vv 
ioe DT COULIITIE Saeee en te ete ||bie tee 53-8 oil 12-1 12-6 119-8 59-5 ATOM Ions 5 oats 
V 
Sion trea Leen eee en ee 22-9 43-0 34-4 10-8 12-1 109-3 56-2 UCI aia e 
0 Oue be Curent. ata e ek Oe. 22-0 47-9 35-5 11-0 1l- 113-2 57-2 ZOOM we esc 
LO Shen prolate enn amie. 23-4 42-0 35-2 11-1 12-1 111-8 58-3 2600 Rheem e 
I SIS Tey pik acts celts Min ae eee 21-4 44-7 34-2 10-8 i-2 110-7 55-0 25) Sor | ee eae 
Be 
(2——hreevhiviersssaeeeieee once. 25-0 44-4 35-4 11-3 11-5 111-2 56-2 PARAMS) Ne, 5.60 aoe 
Ontario— 
Cosa ibe denn c dlas dbantadndo denon 22-0 41-0 34-3 11-5 11-9 113-9 55°7 PHAN Nhe sin oisss 
IVES Boyds MU baNS on ofp ea enon. 21-4 41-7 38-3 12-9 14-0 104-5 53-7 26°82 tee 
Ve 
HDi aia LOM ete ace kines e. 22-0 36-9 33-9 11-5 13-3 107-1 55-7 24 5 Ow lara ees 
1G Cond One eee ee a aie 22-4 41-2 34-0 11-8 12-9 106-1 55-6 25-000 |e 
aig 
CSINIG HAN IEE. ocagon ageche ba adekee 23-5 43-0 36-4 12-7 13-8 119-2 56:0 26700) tere eee 
SOC Caw anne rete eae 22-3 42-5 33-0 11-6 12-7 109-4 55-6 PATO en Oe arcs 
19 —Saultiotes Maries, se. does oa. 21-3 38-3 36°9 12-3 13-0 103-8 57-0 PASTE oo 
AU SCI SWIAY ho osteas aoeloasneadeok Doe 38-2 36°4 12-2 13-0 104-9 Hiya yon 2 O\a2 Dil aero ae 
7d Ea TINS Oe Ga. 2 eee ateae aaaaeee 23-1 42-8 35°7 12:3 13-3 105-6 Sor 3100+). ec ene 
2a LOrON tO Mera e ee Aer 21-4 41-6 32-9 11-0 12-7 105-2 54-9 24320; eee 
Do Wil dSOre were tr acento. 21-8 42-1 33-9 11-9 13-3 103-3 55-0 Zoe00) ene 
Manitoba— 
aioe TANG ONS ae eee ras elec oe, 26-0 47-4 38-0 14-5 15-3 108-6 SION (eG Galak 18-50 
Zoo WIN De oer eae cece «. 23-6 46-5 36:8 13-8 15-2 100-4 Spatey AEs oie oe 20-15 
Saskatchewan— 
20 MiGOsetlaw acme eien ne sclera! 25°2 45-0 38-4 14-0 15-3 102-0 Dos OMe cry ner, 17-25 
PESO ATU Ge Are Se, Cl 24-8 47-2 39-8 13-7 15-2 105-9 GHEY Nea doace 18-10 
ASSAM HOO:, oc oadhccousonwaenamene 24-4 48-9 SOW) 14-6 15-5 101-2 D4 || press 16-50 
Alberta— 
7 Crianees alae Avec cieleacn ae 25°5 42-7 38:6 13-0 14-5 101-9 DO sean oye ete 14-93 
SUD rumine lloras seen re a. 26-4 45-0 41-0 13-5 15-3 105-5 SSG Bie Geis Seal tae nent 
STC MONtOM ae ate ete. . on. 24-6 44-4 37-6 13-1 14-6 107-9 Do OW ey. Soy 8-30 
British Columbia— 
Scots COPTUUDELU te amie are «es. . 25:4 41-6 38-4 12-3 14-4 104-6 Oa Olesen: 22-90 
SPU el lee oe Ae ee 9 ee 26-1 44-0 ir foal 13-3 14-9 101-6 53:9) ae a 19-25 
Ba ACOUV ECL eet rae ee. 23-9 37-0 34-9 10-9 12-6 98-2 627g epee ey 20-41 
Og VACCOTIA Wns Me Loven eee: 23-1 38-7 35-2 11-6 12-8 103-6 OZ Saleen een 21-75 
(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 


(m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) 
Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1951-1952 


























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time 
and Lockouts Involved Loss 
Date Com- ‘ Com- ; ne P or oe 
mencing n mencing n an- ; 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working ene 
Month Month Days Timé 
1952* 
AEST tal Sorte ac Fon em eR AC 15t 15 5, 749f 5, 749 75,220 0-08 
Reb riarry- eee crete ie ee 1B 22 12,388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
MAT Ch Sah ye kok Pp: Dini ee Our 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
INDUS Seah ret tts cone HO ee 20 35 8,352 12,055 | 178,605 0-19 
ENS ee i tai e Pe SM Rees MI Si 28 42 14,434 22,9738 | 247,733 0-27 
Cumulative totals. Wc 425 ee ee 92 43,818 614, 663 0-13 
1951 
DAIAR YON? DES. 2 «0, bes ANG Jee a 18t 18 6, 255t 6,255 16,988 0-02 
Kebraary conc Ny eye ae ee ee 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
Mareh MiNi iat oa erene ee ae Sm 23 29 4,523 4,988 16, 960 0-02 
7g UA ene ee ea ae rake Miia “be 17 22 Dae 3,950 10,199 0-01 
UM gies 2a secs «p00 she aed oy I a2 40 ipeo0 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
Cumulative totals....... peneee te! 106 26,511 99,417 ~ 0-02 











* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical. table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more empoyees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1952 (4) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


| 








Workers 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Cotton factory workers, | 
ee and Valleyfield,| 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Basket factory workers, 
Grimsby, Ont. 


Sawmill and box factory) 
workers, | 
Grand Forks, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory) 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chem- 
icals, etc. 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Pipefitters, apprentices and 
helpers, 
Sydney, N.S. 














283 


5, 868 


165 


160 











ae 








Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with the same take- 
home pay and guaranteed 36-hour 
week following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


300 |Commenced September 27, 1951; for 


a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; employment 
conditions no longer affected by the 
end of May, 1952; indefinite. 


Commenced April 15; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for increased wages, time and 
one-half for overtime, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, pay for six 
statutory holidays and Rand 
formula; terminated May 22; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced April 21; for a union 
agreement; terminated May 28; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 7; for implement- 
ation of majority report of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negotia- 
tions; unterminated. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced March 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 28; dispute over 
holiday pay for Good Friday; 
terminated May 2; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—_ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1952 (})—Continued 











| 


Number involved /Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation mee at, ee Particulars (?) 
and Locality stab- 3 orking 
lishments Workers Days 








} 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1952—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pus tic! 


Utinitms— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 


g 
Truck drivers and ware-| 


housemen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Bus line office workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Bus drivers and mechanics, 
Brandon, Man. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


i 5 


| 
| 


14 


10 


700 





200 


2,450 





Commenced January 21; for elimina- 
tion of 3-cents-per-hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of May; 
indefinite. 


Commenced April 2; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of nine 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced April 29; for inclusion of 
mechanics and shopmen in new 
agreement and retroactive date of 
wage increase following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
May 15; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; termin- 
ated May 5; return of workers 
pending conciliation; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1952 


Loeccing— 
Loggers, 


Franklin River, B.C. 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Westville, N.S. 


Iron ore miners, 


Campbell River, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour mill workers, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Extruded goods splicers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Tire factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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— 





42 


380 | 


300 


380 


(3) 
30 


973 








80 


380 


500 


500 





Commenced May 19; _ protesting 
alleged neglect of safety pre- 
cautions; terminated May 20; con- 
ciliation; in favour of workers, 
misinterpretation of regulations. 


Commenced May 5; protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for insubor- 
dination; terminated May 5, return 
of workers pending reference to 
umpire; indefinite. 


Commenced May 20; protesting 
dismissal of a worker; terminated 
May 22; negotiations; indefinite, 
result not reported. 


Commenced May 9; dispute re 
statutory holiday pay for May 24th 
which fell on Saturday; terminated 
May 12; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced May 6; protesting em- 
ployment of females as splicers on 
new product; terminated May 8; 
return of workers pending nego- 
tiations; indefinite. 


Commenced May 19; for 20 minutes 
wash-up time; terminated May 29: 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite, see later 
strike. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1952 (1)—Continued 








Number involved |Time Loss 








Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Work Working 
lishments| ‘'O!*@FS Days 











Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1952—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Rubber and Its Products—Con. 
Tire factory workers, 
millroom, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Tire factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur dressers and dyers, 
“Winnipeg, Man. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Celanese factory workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


Uniform factory workers, 
Sorel, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and_ paper 
workers, 
St. George, N.B. 


factory 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q 


Motor vehicle factory office 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Stamp and stencil factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Lathers, 
London, Ont. 


Construction equipment 
operators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 














1,428 


169 


292 


600 


(5) | 


1,400 


16 











ae 
(ee) 
on 


HOO 


14,000 


108 


90 


1 


‘Commenced May 27; protesting dis- 


> | miussal of a worker for cause; ter- 


minated May 30; conciliation, and 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced May 30; refusal to work 

| overtime until new agreement 
signed; terminated May 31; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


‘Commenced May 6; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to Jan. 10-52, expiry 
date of agreement; terminated 
| May 16; conciliation and negot— 
lations; compromise, increase retro- 
active to April 1, 1952. 


‘Commenced May 16; for seniority in 
lay-offs; terminated May 16; partial 
return of workers; in favour of 
| employer. 


‘Commenced May 20; protesting re- 
| signation of female supervisor who 
| had been demoted; terminated 
May 22; conciliation; in favour of 
employer. 





‘Commenced May 23; for extension of 
| paid lunch period from one-half to 
| three-quarters of an hour; termin- 
ated May 24; return of workers: in 
favour of employer. 


\Goraone sa May 1; 657, 15’and 322: 
inter-union dispute re bargaining 
agency; terminated by May 22; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, automatic wage increases 
within job classifications, and Rand 


| formula for union dues; untermin- 


ated. 


Commenced May 20; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of workers; 
unterminated. 


‘Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated May 2; return of 
workers pending reference to ar- 
bitration; indefinite. 


Commenced May 7; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated May 12; ne- 
gotiations and return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation; 
indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1952 (!)—Concluded 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number involved |Time Loss 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1952—Concluded 


ConstTRUCTION—Con. | 
Building and Structures—Con. 
Plasterers and cement 
finishers, 
London, Ont. 


Building trades workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Building trades workers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Building trades workers, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Painters, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Building trades workers, 
Logy Bay and Redcliffe, 
Nfld. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtTILItT1ns— 
Steam Railways— 
Machinists and helpers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Electricity and Gas— 

Electric power distribution) 
workers, 

Port Arthur, Ont. | 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Machinery supply 
mechanics, electricians 
and helpers, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 
Timmins, Ont. 





| 


see ere eres 


js @ © p60 © 0 6.4.0 


meen éce ‘wis 216 Ia 





to 








| 


: 


60 


5, 000 


500 


14 


60 


1,035 


(*) 
34 


ii 


600 |Commenced May 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated May 20; return 

| of workers pending further reference 
| to conciliation; indefinite. 


Commenced May 7 and 8; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages; terminated May 23; ne- 
gotiations; compromise. 


13, 000 


1,500 |Commenced May 16; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages; terminated May 22, con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


25,000 |Commenced May 26; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


at eeanreed May 27; for increased 
140 wages to prevailing rates for area; 
terminated May 30; return of 
workers pending further nego- 
tiations; indefinite. 


750 |Commenced May 29; for increased 
wages; terminated May 30; ne- 
gotiations; compromise. 


90 |Commenced May 9; for reinstatement. 


of four workers suspended for re- 
fusal to perform certain duties 
(lifting heavy objects in confined 
spaces); terminated May 19; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers, all 
reinstated. 

















90 |Commenced May 21; for a new agree- 

ment providing for increased wa- 

| ges; terminated May 22; return of 

workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 


22,000 |Commenced May 2; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and time and one-half for overtime 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


| 
| 


‘Commenced May 28; for a union 
115 agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half for over- 
| time and escalator-wage clause 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


80 |Commenced May 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

() 146 indirectly affected; (4) 1,127 indirectly affected; (®) 1,000. indirectly affected; (®) 10,600 
indirectly affected; (7) 587 indirectly affected; (8) 785 indirectly affected; (°) 11 indirectly affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (August 13) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





EW COLLECTIVE agreements providing for higher wage rates and 
other benefits were reached in July in the west coast logging and 
lumbering industry, the steel industry, the meat packing industry and the 
nickel-copper mining industry. The number of persons registered for work 
with the National Employment Service declined by 21,500 during the month 
but only two industries, aircraft manufacturing and shipbuilding, reported 
employment substantially above 1951 levels. According to the 41st annual 
survey by the Department of Labour, there were more members of labour 
organizations in Canada at the beginning of 1952 than in any previous year. 
More than 30 per cent of the labour force now belong to labour unions. 


Employment Conditions terms. Quebec was especially favoured in 

During July, the number of applicants for July by an upswing in construction activity 
employment registered with the National which, together with agriculture, absorbed 
Employment Service declined by 21,500— many unemployed loggers and bushmen. 
17.800 beret and 3.700 womenitolalneag At the end of July the rate of decline fell 
law oneal oe aie t75°700. Che totale of again. Applications rose in the Pacific 
175,700 is about 45,000 greater than at the Fegton during the last week of the month 
end of July, 1951, and about 17,000 greater and remained about stationary in the 
Sarena the caniertime in 1950: ‘ Prairie region. The immediate effect of the 


. 6 ° . % SATE : ° Ss ai \ 7 35 is 
The rate of decline in applications varied settlement of the strike in the British 
considerably from week to week during Columbia logging and lumbering industry 
ne ¢ . 5S 


July. It fell sharply toward the end of 28 #2 increase in registrations of loggers 
June, rose in the middle of July and and bushmen who became eligible for unem- 
dropped “againatethe end of the month. ployment insurance if they continued to be 
The factor mainly responsible for these out of work after the strike was settled. 

variations was the number of registrations The following table shows the total 
for employment in western Canada, partic- number — of registrations — for work at 
ularly in the Pacific region. W tice? National Employment Service offices on the 


applications fell steadily throughout the dates indicated :— 





month in the Quebec, Atlantic and Ontario E So > 
regions, applications rose in the west at the oom ES 2 iz 
end of June, because of the completion of Region oS Eh Bs 
early summer farm work and the secondary ; ees So ci 
effect. of strikes in the British Columbia Atlantic. Av;95 1 24,287 eS 
logging and construction industries. By the Quebec. ae ol a 63,070 35,291 
middle of the month, applications were Ontario. ME: pe ae 58,738 30,822 
dropping again in all parts of the country, Prairie. EP Es es 20S 19,797 Loy 
the Quebee and Atlantic regions showing Pacific. ..... 33,150 31,266 af 26,636 
the greatest improvement in percentage CANADA. . . . 175,714 197,158 129,967 
1017 
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The United States steel strike caused a 
number of lay-offs in July but the total 
number of workers affected was not much 
greater than 20,000, mostly in the auto- 
mobile and automobile parts industries. 
Many employers arranged plant holidays 
to coincide with at least part of the period 
of shutdown. The settlement of the strike 
had not resulted in any general return to 
work by the end of the month, though 
some workers may have returned to their 
jobs. Scattered non-seasonal lay-offs, result- 
ing from lack of orders, occurred in textile 
products and in a number of miscellaneous 
metal products plants. 


Collective Bargaining 

During July, new collective bargaining 
settlements were reached in several major 
industries. The International Woodworkers 
of America (CCL-CIO) and the west coast 
logging and lumbering operators, repre- 
sented by Forest Industrial Relations 
Limited, agreed to terms which brought to 
an end the strike of more than 30,000 
woodworkers which had extended over 
more than 30 working days. It is reported 
that the new agreement provides for a 
wage rate increase of 54 cents an hour and 
other benefits. 

In the steel industry it is reported that, 
after lengthy negotiation, agreements have 
been reached between the Steel Company 
of Canada Limited, Hamilton, and the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. 
Marie on the one hand and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CCL-CIO) on 
the other. At the time of writing, these 
agreements, which affect approximately 
12,000 workers, had still to be ratified by 
the union members. Details of the Algoma 
Steel agreement are not yet available but 
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reports indicate that the Steel Company of 
Canada contract brings the base wage rate 
into line with that in the United States 
steel industry at $1.4384. It also provides 
for a job classification program, increased 
shift differentials and an improved vaca- 
tion plan. A settlement has not yet been 
reported for the third major steel producer, 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Sydney, NS. 

New contracts covering more than 10,000 
meat packing workers have been agreed to 
by Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company Limited, Burns and Company 
Limited and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CCL-CIO). The 
contracts provide for an average increase 
in wage rates of about 7 cents an hour and 
for a reduction in the work week from 42 
to 40 hours. In the base metals industry, 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Independent) has con- 
cluded new agreements with the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited and the International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited, each 
covering several thousand employees. These 
provide wage increases of 74 to 104 cents 
an hour for International Nickel employees 
and 10 cents for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting employees, as well as other 
benefits. 

At the end of July, agreement had not 
been reported in the pulp and_ paper 
industry where negotiation and conciliation 
have been going on for some time. The 
Canadian railways and unions representing 
125,000 non-operating employees, after a 
period of bargaining and reference to con- 
ciliation officials appointed by the federal 
Department of Labour, have applied for a 
conciliation board. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of August 13, 1952) 
Ss SSoooona"n@ananas Eee 
Percentage Change 





Lowes from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Man power— 

Total civilian labour force a ese oe uae Mar. 1 5,179,000 _ + 1-3 
Persons with WO SRVA) A Seto le ue ates oa ee ar. 1 4,967,000 _ + 0-5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...|/Mar. il 212,000 — +24-7 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

A CLEC LC Meee PRET, telhs.t sb arec ove ves July ol 19,581 —17-1 +24-8 
SOUG U ee RT lr ces i Bong oh ob gale cds July 31 51, 582 —16-2 | +46-2 
CUBES Pee od ee vids hah dceaisn acess July 31 50,893 — 8-7] +42-1 
LETS A ce a err or July 31 20, 503 — 6-5] +24-0 
Pacihic eer. o. cs Pees s sncs Salat wale iopdhuen ants July 31 30, 155 — 0-9| +24-5 

PROCAl MAIL TOIONS Hs.) fs. Son. s oon ecu July 31 175,714 —10-5 | +35-2 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Gtiot iter WANE eae ne | orclela x Oe ood cece July 1 122,691 —14-5 | +41-8 

Amount of benefit payments.................... June $6, 726, 957 —35-2 | +91-4 

Index of employment (1939 = 100).............. June 182-2 + 2-6] + 1-1 

Immigration..... WR gs 2c NE, EES CER de oe June 15,969 —19-6 +22-9 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. July 881,318 — +534-3(b) 
INO SOMWOUKErS, INVOLVEG<:... 00st. - 008 esac July So lat _ +98-1 (b) 
IN CCB LET ICC OMe: .- c/a) Sen. ene e ta Shs Ss July 47 _ —13-3 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. June it $54 .09 — 0:5 + 9-6 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. June 1 $1.30 + 0-2] +11-9 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... June 1 41-4 — 0-7} — 1-2 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ June 1 $53.70 — 0-5 +10°6 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)............ July 1 188-0 + 0-4 + 0-2 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)....... June 1 118-7 — 0-7} + 8-7 

Ota lslamour Incomes ssc lie assis ae dels $000, 000| May 876 + 2-6} +10-6 

Industrial Production— | 

fRotals( Awe 1035-39) = 1L00)ieetee ws dn dienes dyer. May 214-2 +03] — 4-1 

Moanulacturing sheet en). . Wi beeard 98 May 219-9 + 0-3 — 5-2 
Drain ese. Avet U: xamictes 0 cls cccoulths « btok May 266-3 + 0-3 — 5-7 
IN GNSUUY Sess eM, atte | h botee as a0. May 192-8 + 0-2 — 4-8 

Trade— 

FF Gah RYE cede tava Fade potest dbtgge.s biseho Shere $000, 000/ May 1,054 +14-5| +13-1 

Px pOr ta ae, Cee acai. 2th. Coal coher aas <ietthe $000, 000) June 375 — 1-6 +19:-9 

DR TADOUUS! Maes sete chee tactae sts cies ocd vekionts $000, 000) June 324 —16-0 | —10-0 





(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
Labour Gazette. 
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LABOUR DAY 








Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


If it were possible to isolate our thoughts from 
international affairs, Labour Day, 1952, would indeed 
be a day of high optimism for all of us in Canada. 
If our future could be judged merely on the basis of 
our industrial expansion, our resource development and 
our social advances, it might appear that we were about 
to enter a golden era. 

However, world events are not of such a nature that 
they can be ignored. So, as we review the period since 
last Labour Day and try to anticipate what the next 12 
months hold for us, we are conscious of the fact that 
the best we can hope for is another year of interna- 
tional high tension and the unnatural pressures inherent 
in a situation where a defence program must be carried 
on top of an active peacetime economy. 

This state of affairs, it has been demonstrated during 
the past year, can exist, however, without major disrup- 
tions appearing in the economy and without serious 
frustrations of our development. But we must not 
become complacent. No new factor has appeared in the 
international scene to suggest our defence efforts could 
be cut back. Although prices seem to give indication 
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of stabilizing and in some cases seeking lower levels. the 
danger of inflation is still present and will remain as lone 
as there are abnormal defence demands on our national 
product. 


No one knows what the coming months will bring: 
but of one thing we can be certain, a continuance of the 
spirit of responsibility and co-operation on the part of 
the two great partners in production will be essential if 
we are to maintain our high living standards and at the 
same time increase our military strength. 

That the Canadian worker will continue to accept 
his full share of this responsibility, as in the past, is a 
foregone conclusion. He knows better than most the 
implications of the present world-wide struggle, for 
during the last 20 years the Labour Movement has been 
the first institution to be attacked by the enemies of 
democracy and freedom. 

I extend my sincere best wishes for vour personal 
prosperity and happiness during the coming vear. 


Percy R. Benqough, President 





Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Once again it is my pleasure to extend warm fraternal 
greetings to the officers and members of our affiliated 
organizations throughout Canada on Labour Day. I 
hope that all of our members and their families have a 
good holiday, for they have earned it. 

Never in our Canadian history have we produced so 
much in a single year. Perhaps, never before have there 
been fewer work stoppages and less working time lost 
because of disputes between our affiliated membership 
and their employers. 

Unfortunately, however, that vast productive effort 
was not as great as it could have been. Not all of our 
members had an opportunity to share to the full extent 
of their capabilities in the production activities of the 
past 12 months. Too many Canadian workers were 
either unemployed or underemployed during the winter 
and early spring. And many of these were out of work 
or on short time for reasons not all attributable to 
seasonal employment conditions. 

While our labour laws and conciliation machinery are 
not all that they should be, they have served to keep 
down the suffering and hardship of our members from 
loss of work through industrial disputes. But others of 
our laws and regulations have not helped to increase 
production and maintain full employment. In fact, 
some of these of a definitely class legislation sort can be 
said without hesitation to have been the cause of much 
of the unemployment, underemployment and distress 
suffered by our working people during certain periods 
of the past year. 
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I am happy, of course, to recall that some of these 
restrictive laws and regulations were removed in recent 
months. In particular, I am pleased that the class 
discriminatory restrictions on consumer buying were 
withdrawn, for these served no apparent useful purpose 
and instead caused widespread hardship upon working 
people and restricted both the production and distribu- 
tion of things our people were greatly in need of, 
resulting, of course, in unemployment and _ under- 
employment. 

The use of our resources is expanding all the time. 
There seems no foreseeable limit to our industrial and 
productive potential. In this economic atmosphere it 
is hard to imagine why thousands of able and willing 
workers should be unemployed. It is true, of course, 
that the weather in the winter and early spring months 
can and does cause layoffs in some industries and occu- 
pations. But we should not accept this as an unalterable 
fact or a condition that cannot be changed. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada has asked 
the Government of Canada to tackle the problem of 
what may be called cyclical unemployment, of which 
what may be accurately called seasonal unemployment 
is only a part. The Congress is satisfied that much 
of the recurring unemployment which brings suffering 
to our people and loss of production affecting everyone 
is not necessarily caused by seasonal climatic factors. I 
can assure all of our members at this time that we will 
continue to press for vigorous action on this very 
important problem with the aim and view of further 
reducing the amount of unemployment during any year. 

In this connection, too, the Congress made strong 
representations to the federal Government urging more 
careful planning in the Government’s immigration 
policies and practices. And I am glad that the Govern- 
ment saw fit to heed our representations and that 
immigration will be restricted during the winter months. 
The Congress is certainly not opposed to immigration, 
for it fully believes in the expanding possibilities of 
Canada and realizes that this will doubtless require the 
work and skills of many who will come to our shores 
from other lands. But the Congress, at the same time, 
is Just as certain that all this should be better planned 
in order that new immigrants will not in future land in 
Canada only to be added to those already unemployed, 
especially in the winter and off-season months. 

As a result of Congress representations, other improve- 
ments have been obtained this year. Some of the most 
important of these are the changes made in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. Benefits have been raised in 
some cases and the waiting period for all claimants has 
been reduced from eight to five days. Also involved in 
the changes to the Act is the acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada of the principle of fair employment 
practices. No discrimination on grounds of race, colour 
or creed may be practised by placement officers of the 
National Employment Service in referring applicants 
for Jobs. 

Another great advance made this year in our social 
laws was the removal of the means test from old age 
pensions. All Canadians of 70 and over now receive the 
old age pension as of right. The acceptance of this 
principle in social security is of the greatest significance 


and its importance cannot be over-exaggerated, regard- 
less of what views may be held as to what age limit and 
monthly pension rate should be established. 

On the other hand, the further delay in the formula- 
tion of a national plan of health insurance is disturbing. 
Members of thousands of families of working people 
throughout Canada are in need of medical aid and are 
going without because they cannot afford the cost. The 
costs of medical treatment bear no relation to family 
income. At the same time it is true that medical needs 
become greater in families with the lower incomes. And 
in any family, regardless of its income, an illness or 
accident may also bring financial catastrophe. The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada has been 
pressing for the establishment of a national health 
insurance plan for many years. It will continue to 
do so. 

During the year our affiliated organizations have grown 
in strength and numbers. Along with their growth the 
Congress has expanded in numbers and influence. We 
now embrace well in excess of half a million members 
and it is safe to say that our influence as a Congress 
was never greater and the respect with which we are 
treated by governments and others was never higher. 

Our full and unyielding opposition to communism has, 
if anything, hardened during the past 12 months. Addi- 
tional communists and communist sympathizers have 
been removed from office in certain of our affiliated 
organizations. Such actions are unpleasant but they are 
definitely necessary. How can we justify fighting 
communism abroad and at the same time allow its 
agents and stooges here at home to use our organiza- 
tions to destroy the very freedoms and democratic 
institutions that our troops and agencies abroad are 
fighting to protect? 

As members of all our affiliated organizations celebrate 
Labour Day this year, I urge them to keep in mind the 
aims and objectives of organized labour: we seek a 
system of life that will guarantee to every citizen able 
and willing to work an adequate income sufficient to 
provide a good home and comfortable living for himself 
and his family—that will free all from the fear of want 
for the whole of their lives—with efficient treatment 
during illness and full protection in old age. 


A. R. Mosher, President 





Canadian Congress of Labour 


On Labour Day, 1952, undoubtedly the uppermost 
thought in the mind of every intelligent person is 
whether or not a third World War can be avoided. 
Local and national conditions are important; but every- 
one realizes that the issue of war or peace is bound to 
have the greatest effect upon the lives of individuals 
and the history of nations. In Canada, and in many 
other countries, a huge proportion of the amount 
raised by taxation is devoted to armaments of one kind 
or another. Immense amounts of money are being spent 
in atomic research and in fantastic bombing planes, jet- 
propelled and radar-equipped, which are produced at 
enormous cost. 
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The financial burden of armaments detrimentally 
affects the standard of living throughout the world and 
prevents the workers and the people from enjoying the 
benefits of the great advances in production which have 
been made in the industrialized countries. The damage 
being done is more than material, however; people are 
suffering mentally and spiritually, because of the distrust 
and apprenhension stirred up by threats and propaganda, 
and they are confused and fearful, not knowing when 
the storm-clouds of war may break. 

One of the difficulties in a situation of this kind is to 
think clearly, to examine the possibilities of establishing 
world-peace, and to find practical methods of attaining 
it. It is obvious that this ought to be the chief concern 
of governments and peoples in every land. Every 
institution which has the welfare of mankind at heart is 
obligated to give this problem the utmost possible con- 
sideration. For this reason, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour has devoted time and attention to a study of 
the problem, and, while its views have been publicly 
expressed and placed before the federal Government, I 
beheve that they will bear repetition at this time. 


The Congress believes that, while we must be ready 
to defend ourselves as a nation and to associate with 
other nations for this purpose, defence is primarily a 
negative tactic. It has therefore strongly endorsed 
Canadian participation in the activities of the United 
Nations and in other international bodies. It recognizes 
that defence preparations have a certain deterrent effect; 
but it is convinced that Canada and the other nations 
which are comparatively well-to-do ought to give a great 
deal more attention to efforts to improve conditions in 
the underprivileged nations of the world. 


In a Declaration of Policy issued at the Winnipeg 
Convention of the Congress two years ago, the following 
statement appears: “We must demand the abolition of 
the age-long miseries and the exploitation of the masses 
in the colonies and the backward nations. We must 
aim at something more than a mere bowl of rice for 
the Asiatics. We must demand land for the landless, 
bread for the hungry, and a stature for the least of these 
peoples that should be worthy of the greatest. This 
must be made a reality and not left as a promise.” 


It was pointed out that communism was appealing to 
the poverty-stricken masses, on the ground that it would 
provide peace, freedom and prosperity for them, but 
that, in reahty, it gave them dictatorship, secret police, 
slave-labour camps and exploitation. Instead of meeting 
the challenge of communism, however, the nations were 
allowing conditions to become worse. Only a small 
percentage of the amount spent on armaments was being 
directed toward relieving the economic burden and our 
Congress urged the Canadian Government to contribute 
more generously toward the Colombo Plan and similar 
schemes. I may add that the Congress and its affiliated 
unions are themselves contributing, through the Interna- 
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tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, toward the 
improvement of conditions in South-East Asia and other 
areas. 

The Winnipeg Declaration concluded as follows: “The 
Canadian Congress of Labour believes that the barbaric 
and persistent challenge of communism to our civiliza- 
tion can be met only by a co-ordination of the efforts of 
the democratic institutions and the freedom-lovi ing indi- 
viduals in every land, willing to make whatever sacrifices 
may be necessary, not merely to survive, but to advance 
towards a social order which will provide economic 
security and social justice without losing the basic rights 
of freedom. If this is done, there is reasonable ground 
for hope that the challenge of communism can be met 
and the future of the human race made secure.” 

Nothing has happened in the past two vears to 
weaken the validity of this statement. On the other 
hand, its truth is more evident than at any previous time. 
If war is to be avoided or averted, the most effective 
action directed towards this end is to raise the standards 
of lhving for the hundreds of millions of dispossessed 
people in the backward nations. They must be given 
food and tools, and, most of all, hope for the future. 
Their belief in and acceptance of democracy and the 
institutions which have been built upon it will depend 
upon what we in Canada and similar nations are pre- 
pared to do in this respect. 


Gérard Picard, General President 
eee ee we Ona SCTIEIAL 5 NS! Boro 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour 


Every year Labour Day comes to remind us that 
the workers have reason to be proud of themselves and 
to trust in the future. 


Throughout the centuries, and in almost all countries, 
the workers have had to face unscrupulous persons who 
have tried, in various ways, to reduce them to slavery. 
However, and this is all to their honour, every time a 
new form of exploitation has come up, the workers have 
always succeeded in freeing themselves from the voke 
which their oppressors were trying to impose upon them. 





Trade-unionism is the most recent form of liberation 
for the workers. Thanks to this movement. the working 
class is now realizing those social reforms which will 
gradually lead it to take its place in the industrial 
democracy of the future. 

Trade-unionism, the law and society will constitute a 
framework within which the workers can breathe easily, 
because, through the innumerable sacrifices made by 
them and by their leaders, they have shaped a Christian 
social order which never fails to take their presence 
into account. 

Workers, let us be proud of being what we are! Let 
us be proud of our accomplishments! Let us have faith, 
for “the future is ours”! 


(See J. B. Ward, Secretary, Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, p. 1119) 
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MacNamara Urges More 


Emphasis on Apprentices 
Failure on the part of industry to pro- 
vide for the proper training of young men 
and women for skilled and semi-skilled jobs 
may result in serious labour shortages, Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, told the 55th annual conference of 


Allied Florists and Growers at Ottawa 
early in July. 
“Not so long ago,’ Dr. MacNamara 


said, “I had the pleasure of serving as 
chairman of the first national conference 
on apprenticeship. That conference was 
attended by delegates representing labour, 
management and each of the provincial 
governments; and it came to the conclu- 
sion that many industries in Canada are 
not placing nearly enough emphasis on the 
training of young men and women for 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

“T think you will agree that this is a 
very serious matter. The rate of indus- 
trial expansion in Canada during the past 
ten years has been truly staggering, and 
there is nothing to indicate that it will 
not continue. In all parts of the country, 
projects designed to realize more and more 
of our vast economic potential are under 
way. As I see it, these projects—iron, 
aluminium, hydro-electric power, oil, and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, to mention but 
a few—these projects will provide a broad 
and solid foundation from which the 
Canadian economy can continue its rapid 
progress towards maturity. 

“We may well be entering the greatest 
period of development in our history. We 
seem to have almost everything that is 
needed: industrial leadership and initiative, 
a high level of capital investment, an 
abundance of natural resources. And yet, 
by failing now to place sufficient emphasis 
on training and apprenticeship, we may be 
neglecting one of the most important 
requirements of continued expansion—the 
need for skilled workmen in adequate 
numbers.” 

The federal Government, Dr. MacNamara, 
said, will be spending in the current fiscal 
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year more than half a million dollars to 
encourage the spread of vocational train- 
ing and apprenticeship programs. “But the 
ereat need,” he emphasized, “is for greater 
interest in training and more action on the 
part of industry and business.” 





Immigration Increases 
In First Five Months 


Immigration to Canada in the first five 


months of 1952 showed a _ 36-per-cent 
increase over the corresponding figures 
for 1951. A total of 82,088 immigrants 


entered the country in the five months 
ending May 31 of this year, the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration has 
announced. 

Immigration from the United Kingdom 
has shown a 76-per-cent increase this year: 
51 per cent more Northern Europeans have 
been admitted in 1952. The number of 
American emigres has, however, increased 
by only three per cent. 

The number of immigrants from Germany 
and Italy has more than doubled since last 
year, the Department’s report notes, and 
other European and Asiatic countries have 
shown corresponding emigration losses. 
The most significant decrease is in the 
number of Estonian admissions. Estonians 
admitted to Canada in 1952 numbered only 
25 per cent of the total for the corre- 
sponding period in 1951. 


Occupational Monograph 
On Social Worker Issued 

A 17%-page booklet, the Social Worker, 
designed to show young Canadians the 
opportunities in this profession, has been 
published by the Department of Labour. 
This vocational guidance pamphlet is the 


latest monograph in the series on 
“Canadian Occupations”. 
Copies of the monograph may be 


obtained, on request, from the Circulation 
Manager of the LaBsour GAZETTE. 


Charles G. Bird, Veteran 
Unionist, Dies in Hamilton 


Charles G. Bird, a former President of 
the Hamilton Trades and Labour Council 
and of the Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario, died in Hamilton early in July 
at the age of 71 years. 

Mr. Bird served one year (1912) as a 
Hamilton alderman and the following two 
years on the Board of Control there. In 
1928 he was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace for Wentworth county. 


Canada’s Social Security 
Described by J. G. Bisson 


Canada’s social security program is 
“original, comprehensive in design, and 
national in coverage,” declared J. G. 
Bisson, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
speaking before the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment Security 
in Atlantic City recently. 

Mr. Bisson stressed the trend to decen- 
tralization in the Canadian social security 
program. Social measures in Canada ought 
to be “kept close to the people” and “the 
federal Government should not undertake 
health or welfare measures that a province 
can do better,” he said. Similarly, he 
added, services best administered at a 
municipal level should not be the respon- 
sibility of the provinces. 

The five major social security fields in 
Canada are Unemployment Insurance, the 
Veterans’ Charter, family allowances, the 
national health program and old age 
security. The speaker emphasized the 
special importance of the family allow- 
ances program, for in “recognizing a 
responsibility for the maintenance and 
training of its children,’ Canada was 
acknowledging that “children hold the key 
to a nation’s future.” 

“The field of social security is universal 
and recognizes no national boundaries,” 
Mr. Bisson declared. Canada, he said, has 
much to learn in the social security field 
and is also “willing to share what she has 
learned”. 


Two Canadians Elected 
To Rail Union Executive 
Two Winnipeg men, W. Ik. McKie and 
W. Aspinall, were elected vice-presidents 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees at the union’s annual conven- 
tion in Montreal. T. C. Carroll of Detroit 
was re-elected president and A. Shoemake 
was returned as secretary-treasurer. 





Was 15 Months with ILO, 


Returns to Department 
Archibald Kerr, occupational analyst in 

the Department of Labour, has returned 

to his post after 15 months in Europe 


serving with the International Labour 
Organization. Mr. Kerr was one of four 
experts from the Department and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 


loaned to the ILO since 1950. 
He spent five months at ILO Head- 
quarters in Geneva, five months in Rome 


as an adviser to the Italian Department 
of Labour, and five months in Paris. For 
a brief period he was loaned to the Allied 
Military Government in Trieste. 


Fewer TWUA Secessions 


Than First Estimated 


Secessions from the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO) have not been 
as numerous as estimated by George 
Baldanzi, defeated candidate for the 
TWUA presidency. While the full extent 
of the withdrawal movement will not be 
known until results of NLRB-ordered rep- 
resentation elections are made public, it 
now appears that not more than 13,000 
members will leave the TWUA. 

After his defeat, Mr. Baldanzi reported 
(L.G., June, 1952, p. 686) that 53,000 
textile workers had switched allegiance to 
the United Textile Workers of America 
(AFL) and predicted that 100,000 CIO 
members would transfer to the AFL group. 

Several officials of CIO locals and joint 
board managers who first announced their 
support of Mr. Baldanzi and their inten- 
tion to join the secession movement later 
reversed their stand when the rank and file 
of their unions voted to remain with the 


CIO. 





Building Unions Agree 
To Increase Production 


A pledge on the part of labour to 
co-operate with management “in the 
industry’s and public’s interest to increase 
production and reduce costs” highlights an 
agreement recently concluded between the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of 
New York City and the Building and 
Construction Trades Council (AFL). The 
contract, which provides for a 15-cent-an- 
hour increase, effective August 1, for New 


York’s 100,000 building craftsmen, was 
worked out over seven months of 
bargaining. 


The new agreement grants the members 
of 23 unions, which include 17 different 
crafts, the maximum increase permitted 
under wage stabilization rules. The labour 
unions involved also reaffirmed their accept- 
ance of labour-management machinery for 
the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 

Labour has agreed that it will try to 
maintain “maximum man-hour output and 
to use all machinery, tools, appliances, or 
methods that may be practical so that the 
increase in hourly wage rates ... may not 
result in additional costs to the employers 
of members of trade unions.” 
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Board Rules Union Must 
Pay Damages for Strike 


Damages amounting to $9,208 were 
awarded recently to the Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited against the 
United Electrical Workers in a decision by 
an arbitration board under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Bora Laskin, professor of law 
at the University of Toronto. Arbitration 
board awards are final and binding. 

The board decision stated that the union 
was responsible for maintaining discipline 
in the plant and for seeing that production 
was maintained and that in this respect 
it had failed to do so by allowing a work 
stoppage to continue over two and _ one- 
half days in September, 1949. 


Walkout Over Suspension 


The collective between the 
company and the union provided that 
there would be no “slowdown, strike or 
other stoppage of work or interference with 
work”. The walkout by the union 
members was begun over the suspension 
by the company of a union steward. 

The decision noted that the damages 
were not a penalty but represent com- 
pensation to the company for its loss 
during the work stoppage. 

Miss Idele Wilson, Research Director of 
the United Electrical Workers and _ the 
union’s representative on the board, sub- 
mitted a dissenting judgment on the 
findings of the majority. Miss Wilson held 
that there was no evidence of union 
responsibility for the stoppages and added 
that the union officials had dissociated the 
UEW from the walkouts. 

Miss Wilson stated that it was outside 
the jurisdiction of the arbitration board 
under the terms of the collective agreement 
to find the union liable for damages. She 
stated that the no-strike provision could 
not be construed to make the union liable 
for unauthorized action by its members. 


agreement 


“No Excuse” 


The majority decision noted that the 
allegation by the union of an improper 
suspension of the union steward did not 
provide an excuse for a breach of the 
collective agreement. It pointed out that 
the suspension could have been taken up 
under the established grievance procedure. 

A union seeking to negotiate on behalf 
of the employees puts itself forward as a 
resopnsible party able to represent the 
workers, the board noted. In the board’s 
opinion, this responsibility involved the 
control and disciplining of union members 
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and an undertaking that the members 
would carry out their obligations. It added 
that the union owed a duty to ithe 
employers that it would take reasonable 
measures to forestall or end any conduct 
by the union membership which was pro- 
hibited by the collective agreement. 

Referring to the union’s obligation under 
the no-strike clause, the board stated: “It 
may well be necessary for the union, if 
unco-ordinated efforts by its stewards and 
officers to terminate the stoppage are 
unsuccessful, to make concerted efforts and 
obtain the permission of management to 
call a meeting on the premises for that 
purpose. 

“Tt may be necessary to threaten, and 


even take disciplhnary measures against, 
particular members of the union. ... It 
may, of course, be finally necessary for the 
union to report to management that it 
cannot control its members. or other 


employees, thus leaving it to management 
to take such action as it sees fit. 

“It brings home, too, to the employees, 
that in putting forward a union to repre- 
sent them in collective bargaining, they 
recognize their subjection to its discipline 
in the discharge of obligations the union 
assumes under a collective agreement.” 

In assessing damages, the board granted 
$1,826 as the loss suffered by the company 
in profits and $7,382 as the continuing 
expense entailed in maintaining the plant. 

J.C, Adams, company representative, was 
the third member of the board. 





New Prices Peak 
Forecast in U.S. 


An increase in prices to a new peak 
in the next six to 12 months in the 
United States was forecast recently in a 


staff memorandum of the Senate-House 
Economic Committee. The Committee, 


which surveys economic trends for Con- 
gress, stated that the increase might range 
from one to three percent, resulting from 
a continuing rise in rents and services, a 
recovery in clothing prices and a_ slight 
upturn in consumer durable goods. 


The memorandum noted that “most 
economists confirm our expectations of 


continued stability or a moderate rise in 
production, employment, income and prices 
for the remainder of 1952 and the first half 
of 1953.” The survey based its findings 
upon a number of assumptions, including 
an early settlement of the steel strike, no 
deterioration of the international situation 
and the completion of the rearmament 
program. 


British Firm Launches 
Apprenticeship Scheme 

An experiment in apprenticeship, designed 
to ensure a regular supply of skilled crafts- 
men trained on the job, was formally 
launched by Lever Brothers, of Port 
Sunlight, England, with the opening, early 
in the year, of an  apprentice-training 
workshop. 

The Manchester Guardian, commenting 
editorially on the scheme, says “the low 
birth-rate of the nineteen-thirties means a 
thin generation of craftsmen growing up 
to learn their trade in the nineteen-fifties 
....Moreover, National Service takes two 
years out of the early working life of all 
recruits to industry, making a thin genera- 
tion even thinner.” The only possible way 
of making up for the shortage of youth, 
it asserts, “is to make sure that the capa- 
cities of all boys who are entering industry 
are developed as fully as possible.” 

The new workshop is the combined 
enterprise of five companies in the Unilever 
group in Northwestern England. 

Every boy apprenticed to any one of 
the companies in any of the eight trades 
—boilermaker, electrician, fitter and 
machinist, sheet metal worker, bricklayer, 
joiner, painter, and plumber—will spend 
six months at the training centre. If his 
home is away from Port Sunlight he will 
live in a hostel maintained by the partici- 
pating companies. 

“The six months course at the training 
centre,” the Guardian states, “is designed 
not only to give a boy a start in his own 
trade but to give him a general appren- 
ticeship to industrial life. He will learn 
something about the other man’s Job as 
well as his own—the joiners will have a 
spell with metal-working tools, and the 
fitters will spend some weeks working in 
wood. If a boy shows some _ particular 
aptitude for a craft that was not originally 
his chosen one he will be encouraged to 
make a new choice. One day a week is 
set aside for technical studies.” 

At the end of the six months, the boys 
will go to one or other factory in the 
group to spend the rest of their appren- 
ticeship in the workshops. Throughout the 
entire period of apprenticeship the regional 
apprentice training manager will keep in 
personal touch with every apprentice to 
help the boy to make the most of his 
training and, if he shows ability, to encour- 
age him to go on to quaiify professionally 
in some branch of engineering. 

The apprentices are advised to defer their 
National Service until they have com- 
pleted their industrial training. 


If the scheme works well with the North- 
western companies, the Unilever group will 
try to promote similar schemes in other 
regions. In spite of the shortage of boys, 
the Manchester Guardian reports, “there are 
more candidates than the companies in the 
group have room for.” 





Production Committees 
Established in Israel 


Joint production committees are to be 
established in all factories in Israel employ- 
ing more than 50 workers under the terms 
of an agreement concluded between the 
HMistadrut Trade Union Department and 
the Manufacturers’ Association, according 
to a report in the Jsrael Labour News, 
published by the General Federation of 
Jewish Labour in Eretz-Israel. 

Committees may be established in smaller 
plants by agreement with the employer. 

In addition to committees in individual 
plants, the agreement sets up a central 
council to guide, co-ordinate and supervise 
the committees. Both the council and the 
committees will have an equal number of 
workers’ and employers’ representatives. 

The aim of the committees, the agree- 
ment states, will be “to ensure co-operation 
between workers and management in 
developing industrial enterprises as an 
integral part of the national economy so 
as to increase output and exports, raise 
the country’s capacity to absorb immigra- 
tion, improve efficiency and productivity 
and determine suitable methods of incen- 
tive pay and ways of reducing prices.” 

Committees will devote special attention 
to production problems and to the effi- 
cient exploitation of equipment. They will 
also try to “reduce .the proportion § of 
unproductive labour, improve quality, and 
effect economies in manpower, materials 
and costs”. 

The agreement will apply to some 215 
factories. The MHistadrut Trade Union 
Department will appoint the workers’ 
representatives on the central council. 





66th TLC Council Given Charter 

The Cowichan District Trades and 
Labour Council on Vancouver Island is 
the 66th such council chartered by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

President of the new council is C. Bourne 
of Dunean, B.C. Other officers are: A. W. 
Horrex, Vice-President: R. O. Lowe. 
Secretary-Treasurer; T. R. Heck, Sergeant 
at Arms. All are from Dunean. 
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Employment in Quebec 
At High Level in 1951 


A high level of employment was main- 
tained in Quebec in 1951 according to 
statistics published by the provincial 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The 
average number of employees who found 
work in industry increased by about nine 
per cent over 1950 while average payroll 
earnings showed an increase of 20 per cent. 
Average weekly earnings amounted to 
$47.37 as compared with $42.88 during the 
previous year. 

The index number of employment 
(1989=100) in 1951 stood at 168-5 while 
the figures for 1950 and 1949 were 155-0 
and 154-3 respectively. 


Foreed Lebour Inquiry 
Completed by U.N. 


Charges that forced labour systems exist 
in the USSR, China and several eastern 
European countries were heard by the 
United Nations-International Labour Office 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour 
(L.G., March, 1952, p. 259; Jan., 1952, p. 16) 
which concluded its sessions at New York 
on June 25. 

Matthew Woll, representing the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, submitted documents and affidavits 
supporting earlier ICFTU charges that 
forced labour has been maintained and 
extended in the USSR and China. 

Hungarian, Lithuanian, Czechoslovakian, 
Romanian, Bulgarian, Latvian and 
Estonian witnesses testified that forced 
labour conditions existed in their respec- 
tive countries. The Forced Labour Com- 
mittee had been charged with a global 
survey of such conditions by the U.N. 


“Jail Training No Bar 
To Union Membership” 


“The labour movement is not concerned 
with where a man learned his trade, but 
if he knows it,” the Victoria and District 
Trades and Labour Council has held. A 
prison term should have no bearing on a 
man’s union membership, the Council 
added. 

The fact that a man has learned his trade 
in prison “will not jeopardize his reha- 
bilitation into civilian life as a tradesman,” 
A. P. Rayment, secretary of the Council, 
declared. Promulgation of this policy 
followed complaints that Victoria trades- 
men who had spent time in jail were being 
discriminated against. 
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On the other hand, the New York State 
Federation of Labour (AFL) has con- 
demned prison labour in competition with 
free workers. One union leader charged 
that prison labour created a “legalized 
monopoly injurious both to free labour 
and free enterprise”. 

Andrew Vatrone of the Brush Makers 
Union of New York City, speaking before 
the Federation’s annual convention, 
charged “unfair” brush-making competition 
at Sing Sing prison. He warned the 
convention that other unions might be 
similarly affected and that unemployment 
might result. 


Harry Bridges Seeks 
To Revive Federation 


Revival of the Maritime Federation of 
the Pacific, an organization of maritime 
unions disbanded in 1940, has been pro- 
posed by the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (unaffiliated). 
ILWU President Harry Bridges was named 
to head a committee attempting to re- 
organize the federation. 

According to an announcement from 
ILWU headquarters, pledge cards to be 
offered for the signatures of members of 


-maritime unions would state that federation 


officials would be bound by these 
principles :— 

“Full protection of autonomy under any 
federation structure that is established. 

“Contracts of one year or more in 
duration. 

“Joint or simultaneous negotiation of 
contracts. 

“Each union in the federation to have 
one vote regardless of size. 

“No jurisdictional raiding or jurisdic- 
tional strikes, with appropriate machinery 
and mutually agreed upon referee to settle 
jurisdictional disputes between unions not 
settled by mutual agreement.” 


3.222,000 Canedians 
Had Jobs at May 31 


During the 12 months ending last May, 
Canada’s civilian labour force increased by 
74,000 to a total of 5,329,000, according to 
results of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
quarterly labour force survey, conducted 
during the week ended May 81. 

During the same period, the number of 
persons with jobs rose by 50,000 to a total 
of 5,222,000; those without jobs and seek- 
ing work increased by 24,000 to 107,000. 


Retirement Compulsory 
In 58 of GI U.S. Firms 


A compulsory retirement age is set in the 
pension plans of 58 of 61 large United 
States companies, according to a study 
made recently at Columbia University. Of 
these, 42 specify compulsory retirement at 
65 years. 

Hight large railroads were also studied. 
Although these generally fix no mandatory 
retirement age, employees working beyond 
65 or 70 are often required to forfeit their 
supplementary pension benefits. 

The following table indicates the retire- 
ment ages for both men and women in 
the 58 firms with compulsory retirement 
plans :— 


55 60. 65 68 70 
HVE Cli tent -ehli pay 1 2 4 11 
AMOmenaarier pce 19 26 4 ia 





Denies Bargaining a Right 
Of Public Employees 


Collective bargaining is not a right of 
public employees, Attorney General 
Theodore D. Parsons of New Jersey has 
ruled. Limitations on pay scales in the 
annual budgets of public agencies militate 
against the principle of negotiating wages 
and working conditions, he said. 

“The equilibrium of established govern- 
ment would be disturbed,” he said, “if the 
Government were permitted to bargain 
with (public) employees for purposes that 
might exceed budget appropriations.” 
This follows upon a state ruling several 
years ago that New Jersey public employees 
might not strike legally. 

Within the State Civil Service, Mr. 
Parsons said, public servants may register 
complaints with a special grievance agency. 
But apart from this, he ruled, collective 





bargaining has no place in the _ public 
service. 
Now U.S. Government 


Can Close Unsafe Mine 


The United States Senate has passed a 
bill which gives the federal Government 
the power to make and enforce mine safety 
regulations and to close any mine which it 
considers “an imminent danger to the life 
or safety of employees”. The bill was 
sponsored by Senator Matthew Neely of 
West Virginia, one of the nation’s top 
coal-producing areas. 

Until passage of the Neely bill, enforce- 
ment of mine safety regulations was the 
responsibility of the states. United Mine 


Workers’ President John L. Lewis charged 
that failure to anticipate such mine 
disasters as the West Frankfort, Ill., cave-in 
last December has resulted in “an almost 
complete breakdown of state safety enforce- 
ment”. Mr. Lewis had campaigned for 
more stringent federal control and Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman early this 
year asked Congress for such authority 
(L.G., March, p. 260). 

To consolidate its safety gains, the UMW 
is also expected to demand tighter safety 
clauses in collective agreements, when they 
open bargaining for 1952 contracts. Mr. 
Lewis has suggested that he may ask mine 
operators to agree that miners may refuse, 
without the threat of legal action, to work 
In any mine that union inspectors consider 
unsafe. 

While some collective bargaining con- 
tracts provide that miners may refuse to 
enter “unsafe” mines, the Taft-Hartley Act 
allows employers to sue unions for damages 
for “illegal” work stoppages. According to 
Mr. Lewis, the difficulty in differentiation 
between a safety shutdown and a strike 
prevents the UMW from enforcing such 
safety clauses. 





44 States in U.S. Enact 
Labour Laws in 1951 


Labour laws were enacted in all 44 states 
and three territories of the United States 
whose Legislatures met in regular session 
in 1951, according to the Annual Digest of 
State and Federal Labour Legislation 
issued recently by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U.S. Department of Labor. 

The most numerous changes were those 
made in workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance laws. Thirty-five 
jurisdictions increased benefits under work- 
men’s compensation laws and 23 extended 
coverage. Unemployment insurance benefits 
were increased in 21 states. Other enact- 
ments strengthened laws relating to 
temporary disability insurance, child labour 
and school attendance, discrimination in 
employment, and rule-making authority for 
safety standards. Major improvements 
were also made in wage-payment and wage- 
collection laws, minimum-wage provisions, 
and the regulation of private employment 
agencies. 

Six Federal acts were passed in the field 
of labour legislation. One affected deduc- 
tions from seamen’s wages; another, the 
recruiting of Mexican nationals; and a 
third, increased pensions for railroad 
workers. In addition, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Railway Labor Act, and the Selective 
Service Act were amended. 
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Find Most Women Work 
To Support Themselves 
Women work as wage-earners largely to 
support themselves and their dependents, 
according to Women Workers and Their 


Dependents, a report issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. Economic pres- 


sures are forcing women to enter the 
labour market in ever-increasing numbers, 
the pamphlet states. 

Fewer than 10 per cent of the 9,000 
women studied in six unions were free from 
financial responsibility to other than them- 
selves. .The heaviest support burden, 
according to the report, was found to fall 
on women separated or divorced from their 
husbands. Most of these women were 
found to be at least partially responsible 
for the support of their famihes. 

Data contained in the report are 
expected to be widely used in the cam- 
paign for an equal-pay law for women. 
The argument that paying less to women 





depresses the labour market is being 
stressed. 
Women Form One-Third 


Of Britain’s Work Force 

Women in Great Britain’s labour force 
numbered 7,085,000 in May 1951—a third 
of the total labour force. This was an 
increase of 135,000 over the previous year’s 
figure. 

A study of the age distribution made by 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service shows that the increases occurred 
throughout the 30 to 50 age group. 

Reductions took place in the group 19 
to 29 years of age, the result of large 
numbers having left employment on 
marriage. The biggest drop, between eight 
and nine per cent, was among women aged 
22 8D 125) 

A comparison of the number aged 60 in 
1951 with the number aged 59 in 1950 
shows the effect of reaching pensionable 
age. A decrease of 24 per cent was noted. 
Numbers aged 60 to 68 in 1950 fell by 13 
per cent by 1951; the numbers aged 69 
and over, by 30 per cent. 

Analysed according to industry, the pro- 
portion of women aged 40 and over was 
shown to be slightly higher than in 1950. 
In all industries and_ services taken 
together, it was 388 per cent. In miscel- 
laneous services, the proportion was 52 per 
cent; publi administration was next 
highest with 45 per cent. 

The proportions under 20 years of age 
were considerably higher than the average 
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in the paper and printing and clothing 
industries, distributive trades, and insur- 
ance, banking and finance, and much lower 
than the average in public administration, 
professional services and miscellaneous ser- 


vices (including catering and domestic 
service). 
With women of pensionable age, the 


proportion did not vary much from the 
average of four per cent in any industry 
eroup, with the exception of miscellaneous 
services, which had eight per cent in that 
class. 

Married women numbered just over 
3,000,000—about 48 per cent of the total 
number of women wage-earners. 

Well over 69 per cent in the age class 
30-49 were married but many were part- 
time workers or in occupations such as 
cleaners and domestic help. 

The miscellaneous services group had the 
largest number of married women—about 
590,000. Next were the distributive trades 
with 400,000, followed by professional 
services with 350,000, and the _ textile 
industries with 310,000. 





do-04 Age Group Forms 
4OY, of U.S. Work Force 


The age composition of the woman 
labour force in the United States has 
undergone drastic changes since 1940, the 
Woman’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor reports. Most notable is the 
increase in the number of women 35 to 
54 years of age. 

In 1940, women in the 35-54 age group 
comprised only one-third of the woman 
Jabour force; in 1950 and 1952, they were 
two-fifths of all women workers. Over the 
10-year period 1940-50 there has been an 
increase of 60 per cent and in the last 
two years their numbers have continued 
to increase. 

Women workers 55 to 64 years of age 
more than doubled in number between 1940 
and 1950, with an additional three-per-cent 
increase in the last two years. This group 
constitutes about one-tenth of all women 
workers. 

In contrast, the proportion of younger 
women, those from 20 to 24 years of age, 
has decreased since 1940 from one-fifth of 
all women workers in that vear to little 
more than one-tenth in 1950 and 1952. 
The decrease is primarily the result of the 
low birth rate im the depression years. 
Their numbers in the labour force have 
decreased by eight per cent over the 
10-year period and by six per cent in the 
last two years. 


In the age group 25 to 34 years, there 
has been only a slight change. This 
group in 1940 formed well over one-fourth 
of all women workers but by 1950 and 
1952, only a little more than one-fifth of 
the women in the labour force. The 
1l-per-cent increase in the 12-year period 
is attributed to the increase in the birth 
rate and to the population change in this 
age group. 





All Countries Inerease 
Job Training for Women 


An increasing trend towards greater 
vocational training for women in all 
countries was noted during the recent 


session of the United Nations Status of 
Women Commission in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, reported Miss Mildred Fairchild, 
Chief of the Women’s and Young Workers’ 
Division of the International Labour Office. 
The United States, Britain and France have 
all expanded greatly their facilities for 
training women for industry, she reported. 

Less progress, said Miss Fairchild, had 
been made on the movement to provide 
equal pay for equal work for women. No 
country has yet ratified the ILO recom- 
mendation in this field adopted last June. 





Court Upholds Employer 
In U.S. Picket Line Case 


Workers who refuse to cross picket lines 
of another union at a customer’s plant may 
be dismissed, the United States Court of 
Appeals has ruled. The Court was reject- 
ing the claim of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that such employees ought to 
be reinstated with back pay. 

Judge Albert B. Maris held that to rule 
in favour of the NLRB “would be to permit 
an employee unilaterally to dictate the 
terms of his employment”. An employee is 
not free to exercise his right to refuse to 
cross other picket lines when he is working 
on company time, he added. 

The case involved a chauffeur-routeman 
for a news-supply company who refused to 
pick up newspapers for delivery inside a 
Typographical Union picket line. The 
routeman claimed that he would be con- 
sidered a “seab or strikebreaker” if he 
crossed the picket line in the course of his 
employer's business. 

Commenting on this stand, Judge Maris 
held that while employees have the right 
to assist other unions for their “mutual aid 
and protection,’ the dismissed man’s con- 


cern “appeared only to be with his own 
standing as a union man”. Thus the NLRB 
petition for reinstatement was dismissed. 





U.K. Government Biocks 
Recommended Pay Boost 

Proposals for wage increases must be 
considered with “full regard to the national 
interest,” declared British Labour Minister 
Sir Walter Monckton, referring proposed 
increases in the distributive trades, back to 
12 wage councils. The suggested increases 
would affect more than a million British 
workers. 

The Government cannot reject wage- 
increase proposals outright but can defer 
them for “reconsideration” indefinitely. The 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers has taken “the strongest possible 
exception” to the deferment, claiming 
“unwarrantable interference” with normal 
wage-fixing machinery. 

The Minister of Labour has held that 
present economic conditions in the United 
JxXingdom are such that all wage-increase 
proposals must be considered with particular 
care. The wage councils recommended in- 
creases varying from 107s. 6d. to 119s. 6d. 
for men in the distributive trades. To 
attempt to rule out these increases, the 
union has claimed, would be an act of 


, “eross injustice”, 





British Railway Unions’ 
Wage Demand Rejected 


The Railway Executive of the United 
Kkingdom has rejected the £17,000,000 
wage-increase claim of 457,000 British rail- 
waymen. Three rail Unions are demanding 
a 10-per-cent increase and extra pay for 
work on Saturday. 

No alternative offer was made to the 
railwaymen and it is now expected that the 
three unions will appeal to the Railway 
Staff National Council. The industry’s 
final court is the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal. 

In 1950 the unions won an increase otf 
74 per cent and last September another 
of 8 per cent. The Railway Executive is, 
however, now asserting that changes in the 
cost of living since last vear do not justify 
a further imerease. 

The three unions involved are: the 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Trans- 
port Salaried Staffs’ Association and the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen. 
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Average U.K. Wage Kates 
Doubled in 13 Years 


A Ministry of Labour inquiry into 
earnings and hours in industry in the 
United Kingdom shows that average 


weekly earnings have risen approximately 
165 per cent in the 13-year period October, 
1938, to October, 1951, while actual wage 
rates have increased by 96 per cent. 
Weekly earnings in October of last year 
averaged £7 ls. 1d.; the average for men 
was £8 6s. Od. At the time of the previous 
survey, six months earlier, the average for 


all workers was £6 16s. 2d.; for men, 
£8 Os. 2d. 
The percentage increases in average 


earnings are the result of a number of 
factors, including: (a) increases in wage 
rates; (b) increases or decreases in the 
number of hours worked and the proportion 
of hours paid for at overtime, weekend and 
nightshift rates; (c) extensions of systems 
of payment by results in some industries 
and increased output by the workers 
affected; (d) changes in the proportion of 
men, boys, women and girls employed in 
different occupations; and (e) changes in 
the proportions of workers employed in 
different industries. 

Expressed as an index number, the level 
of average weekly earnings in October, 
1951, was 136 (April 1947=100). The index 
numbers of wage rates and retail prices 
(June 1947=100) were 122 and 129 respec- 
tively. (The wage rate index relates to 
all industries, including coal mining, the 
railway service, agriculture and the dis- 
tributive trades, which are not covered in 
the figures of average earnings.) 

The highest average weekly earnings 
recorded were in the paper and printing 
trades, in which the average earnings for 
men were £9 7s. 5d. The lowest average, 
£6 12s. Od., was in national and _ local 
government service. 

In industries not included in the inquiry, 
figures recorded by the National Coal 
Board show that in the first week of 
October, 1951, men were earning an 
average of £10 lls. 11d., with allowances 
in kind worth 8s. 10d. a week. In the 
docks, the average weekly earnings were 
£9 14s. 9d. Railway earnings were below 
the average. The annual wage census taken 
by the railway executive showed the 
average earnings of men in the conciliation 
grades to be £7 12s. 11d. in April, 1951. 

In October, 1951, the average number of 
hours worked in a week was 46-1, com- 
pared with 46-5 in October, 1938. 

The figures given represent the total 
number of hours actually worked, and 
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include all overtime and any period during 
which work people were available for work 
and for which a guaranteed wage was 
payable. Time lost from any cause is not 
included. 

Throughout the 18-year period, the 
average has fluctuated between 45-0 and 
46-5 hours. For men, the average was 
47-8 in October, 1951, and for women, 
41-5, as against 47-7 and 43-5 in 1938. 
The highest average for men was in trans- 
port and communications (exclusive of 
railways, London Transport and British 
Road Services). 

The inquiry was one of a series con- 
ducted by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, and included more than 
two-thirds of the wage-earners in manu- 
facturing industries generally and in a 
number of the principal non-manufacturing 
industries. 





Ktalian Anti-Communist 
Unions Urged to Unite 

The AFL and the CIO have joined in 
an appeal to anti-communist unions in 
Italy, frequently at odds with each other, 
to “enter into a compact of friendship to 
work together for the common good of 
the Italian trade union movement”. 

The AFL-CIO message was sent to the 
Italian Confederation of Free Labour 
Unions and the Union of Italian Workers. 
At present, the dominant labour group in 
Italy is the communist-led General Con- 
federation of Labour. 

According to A. H. Raskin, writing in 
the New York Times, the appeal had a 
threefold purpose :— 

1. To help heal the split in the ranks 
of the Italian anti-communists and thus 
make it easier to combat communist influ- 
ence among Italian workers; 

2. To strengthen the positions of the 
Italian unions in resisting attempts to turn 
the anti-communist unions into auxiliaries 
of political parties; 

3. To ease the tension between the AFL 
and the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, a tension which began 
to develop when the AFL opposed the 
admission of the Union of Italian Workers 
into the ICFTU on the grounds that this 
union should first unite with the Italian 
Confederation of Free Labour Unions, 
already an ICFTU member. 

In their joint message, the AFL and 
CIO said they looked forward to the day 
when Italian labour would be represented 
by a “single, powerful, democratic trade 
union movement, which will play a decisive 
role in strengthening democracy in Italy”. 


Britain’s Labour Force 
Up by 100,000 in Year 


Great Britain’s labour force increased by 
100,000 in the 12-month period May 1950- 
May 1951, reaching a total of 20,750,000 in 
1951. Almost two-thirds of this number 
—13,665,000—were males. 

A study of the age distribution made 
by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service reveals a similar pattern for 1951 
to that obtaining in 1950, thus reflecting 
the influence of the same factors. 

The highest figures among male employees 
were found in the age groups 29-31, 
attributable to the high birth rate after 
the First World War. Conversely, the low 
birth rate during the war is reflected in 
the lower numbers in the 32-34 age groups. 

There were 506,000 men of pensionable 
age (65 years and over) still in gainful 
employment; of these, 173,000 were 70 years 
or more. In 1950 there were 12,000 fewer 
in the 70 years and over group. 

The effect of reaching pensionable age 
is seen by comparing the number of 
employees aged 64 in 1950 with those aged 
65 in 1951. The figures, 138,000 and 97,000 
respectively, show a reduction of 30 per 
cent. 

An age-analysis by all industries and 
services combined shows a slightly higher 
proportion of males aged 40 and over than 


in 1950. In all industries and _ services 

combined, the age groups were as follows:— 

Age Group Per cent 
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Young men under 20 years of age con- 
tinued to represent a high proportion of 
the total number of employees in agri- 
culture and in the woodworking and 
scientific instruments industries. In agri- 
culture, this feature results from the fact 
that at May, 1951, very few young men 
in that industry had been called up for 
national service. Similarly in the wood- 
working and instruments industries, a 
number were granted deferment to com- 
plete their apprenticeships. 

The highest proportions of men in the 
pensionable age class were in miscellaneous 
services (7 per cent) and in the textile, 
clothing and leather industries (6 per cent). 

Taking 40 as the dividing line between 
the lower and upper age groups, the 
analysis brings out two interesting points: 
in the building and contracting industries 


60 per cent of the total number of males 
were under 40, compared with the average 
of 51 per cent, while in public administra- 
tion 61 per cent were over 40, compared 
with a 49 per cent average. 


Disability Benefits Law 
Covers 44 Million in N.Y. 

Of 4,600,000 employees in New York 
state covered by the Disability Benefits 
Law at the end of 1951, 38 per cent were 
covered by statutory plans, according to 
the annual report of the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Such plans 
provide a maximum benefit of $26 a week 
for 13 weeks, after a seven-day waiting 
period. 

The remaining 62 per cent were either 
under plans whose benefits exceed the 
statutory benefits in the size of the weekly 
payment, or in the number of disability 
weeks for which benefits are payable. 
Others were under plans with features such 
as hospital and surgical care insurance, or 
were under plans that were in existence 
before the law was passed, in 1949. 

Total benefits amounting to $547,000 
were paid in 1951, a significant increase 
over the $92,000 paid in the last half of 
1950. Disability benefits are payable to 
all those unemployed in New York state 
for more than four weeks. 





29e. of U.S. Consumer’s 
Dollar Spent on Food 


Twenty-nine cents of the average United 
States consumer dollar was used for food 
in 1951. This figure represents 17-9 cents 
spent in stores, and 11-1 cents for food 
served in restaurants and food used by 
farmers. 

The table below shows the distribution 
of the American consumer dollar, as 
reported in Fairchild Facts. 
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Coal Output Inereased 
By British Miners 


Summing up results for 1951 in Britain’s 
nationalized coal industry, the National 
Coal Board in its fifth annual report to 
Parliament states: “If the results of 1950 
were disappointing, those of 1951, in the 
main, were not.” 

Output in 1951 was 7-8 million tons 
greater than in 1950; output per man-year 
was the second highest for half a century; 
and output per man-shift was the highest 
on record. On the average, each man 
helped to produce ten tons more coal than 
in the year before. 

Against this, however, the Board points 
out that about three-fifths of the increase 
in output came from the extension of 
Saturday working, from which little further 
gain can be expected, while the increase 
in output per man-shift was only slight. 


3 Years Publicly Owned 


The report, besides giving results for 
1951, marks the end of the industry’s first 
five years under public ownership by a 
discussion of progress since the Board took 
over at the beginning of 1947. 

Rebuilding the mining labour force con- 
tinues to be a_ serious and _ pressing 
problem. In an effort to stop the decline, 
the Board, with the help of the Govern- 
ment, granted wage increases twice during 
ihe year, exempted miners from compulsory 
military service, increased housing alloca- 
tion in mining areas, and launched an 
intensive recruitment campaign. The year 
ended with 698,000 men on _ the colliery 
books. This was a gain of 9,300 in total 
manpower over the 1950 figure, or 1-4 per 


cent. Of this number, only 1,700, or 0:6 
per cent, were faceworkers. (The man- 


power target set by the Government for 
the first year of operation under public 
ownership was 730,000.) 


In spite of the decline in the proportion 
of faceworkers in the industry as a whole, 
overall output per man-shift in 1951 reached 
a new record of 1-21 tons, compared with 
1-19 tons in 1950. Output per man-shift 
at the face rose to 3-17 tons from 3-11 
in 1950. On a five-year basis, output per 
man-shift overall rose by 174 per cent and 
at the face by 15 per cent. 


With higher output per man-shift and 
more shifts worked per man, output per 
man-year reached 303 tons, as against 293 
tons in 1950, and was nearly as high as in 
1937, which had the highest figure of the 
century. 
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While the number of shifts worked by 
each man was high, the industry. still 
suffered in 1951 from irregular attendance. 

An estimated 1,113,000 tons were lost as 
a result of disputes. These numbered 
1,637 and involved 150,000 men. Nearly 
two-fifths of the tonnage lost was caused 
by 38 stoppages and “go-slow” workings, 
the biggest being a stoppage in South 
Wales over the proposed closure of a 
colliery. 





Wege Increase Awarded 


By Australian Court 

Wage increases averaging 11. shillings 
weekly have given a powerful impetus to 
inflationary tendencies in Australia, accord- 
ing to a despatch to the Financial Times 
of London. Financial experts see the wage- 
increases, awarded by the Arbitration 
Court, as dangerous to the Australian 
economy when taken in conjunction with 
higher costs and a lessening demand for 
goods and services. 

Higher food costs were responsible for 
the basic-wage increase but, the article 
points out, the increases are not likely to 
check the wage-price spiral. It is expected 
that wage-increases will raise manufacturers’ 
costs by about £30 million annually. 

The new weekly wage rates vary from 
£10 13s. in Brisbane to £11 15s. in Sydney, 
the figures in Australian pounds. The 
Australian pound is presently worth $2.16, 
a 20-per-cent discount on the British 
pound sterling. 





Half World’s Population 
Earns Under $100 Yearly 


Half the world’s population is earning 
less than $100 a year, United Nations 
statisticians have reported. Only 10 per 
cent of the world’s two billion people have 
reached income levels of more than $600 
a year. 

Canada and the United States, with less 
than 10 per cent of the world’s population, 
accounted for 43 per cent of the world’s 
total national income in 1950. The greatest 
concentration of low per capita income 
countries is in densely-populated Asia. 

Real per capita income has risen in most 
parts of the world in recent years and 
the global standard of living is rising; but 
huge disparities in income levels still exist 
among the nations, the U.N. Monthly 
bulletin of statistics reported. The 65 per 
cent of the world’s people living in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America account for only 
17 per cent of the entire world-wide income 
total. 


Bar Yugoslavian Unions, 
FCEFTU Board Advises 


A recommendation against the admission 
of Yugoslavian unions, on the grounds that 
they are still modelled after those of the 
Soviet Union, has been sent by the 
Executive Board of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to its 
71 affiliates. The recommendation was 
contained in a report by ICFTU General 
Secretary J. H. Oldenbrock of the 


Netherlands. 
Claiming that Yugoslavia’s split with 


Moscow was tactical rather than ideological, 
Mr. Oldenbrock said that labour condi- 
tions in Yugoslavia were “far from. satis- 
factory” from a democratic point of view. 
Though the country’s unions might have 
a degree of independence from Russia, he 
felt that their internal organization was 
still totalitarian. Recognition of the 
Yugoslavian unions would thus be “incon- 
sistent” with ICFTU’s stand against all 
forms of totalitarianism, he pointed out. 


Plumps for Autonomy 


Yugoslavia’s trade-union chief, D. Sala}, 
has expressed a desire to improve relations 
with “all trade union movements of the 
world willing to co-operate on the basis 
of equality, freedom and independence”. 
He has accused the Russians of “enslaving” 
the Yugoslav trade-union movement and 
has plumped for Yugoslavian trade-union 
autonomy. 

Commenting on Salaj’s assertions, Mr. 
Oldenbrock pointed out that the Yugo- 
slavian unions were operating under the 
aegis of the Moscow-sponsored World 
Federation of Trade Unions more than a 
vear after Marshal Tito’s break with the 


Cominform. The policy of the WFTU 
has remained constant, Mr. Oldenbrock 
observed, but Yugoslavian policy has 


fluctuated and the possibility of recon- 
ciliation with Moscow “has never been 


ruled out”. 





Canadian Paper Makers 
Publish Union History 


The International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers (AFL-TLC) has published in 
booklet form a comprehensive history of 
the union in Canada, under the title 
Paper Makers in Canada—A Record of 
Fifty Years’ Achievement. 


Its compiler, W. E. Greening, has treated , 


the subject under the following three main 
headings: (1) Origin of the Union; 


(2) Struggle for Recognition in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec; and (3) Recent Progress. 
A map showing the geographic location of 
the various locals is also- included. 

The 96-page booklet, the title-page 
states, is printed on Canadian union-made 
paper, manufactured by members _ of 
Cornwall Local No. 212. 





Expect New U.S. Agency 
To Aid Textile Industry 


A single federal agency has been estab- 
lished in the United States to purchase all 
the textile and apparel needs of the 
country’s armed forces. The new depart- 
ment, to be known as the Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency, 
will handle military clothing and _ textile 
orders amounting to $2 billion annually. 

It is expected that the new agency will 
help to combat the recession in the textile 
industry by placing government orders 
during the slack periods of civilian produc- 
tion. The agency will begin buying oper- 
ations in October. 





Mobility of Labour Less 
Now Than in 1920s 


Changes in employment customs and 
union contracts, over the past 25 years, 
have given workers greater equities in their 
jobs. This has resulted in a lesser degree 
of labour mobility, according to Dr. Gladys 
Palmer of the University of Pennsylvania, 
speaking before the spring meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association. 

Younger workers are more mobile than 
older ones, men are more mobile than 
women, and newcomers to a community 
are more mobile than established residents, 
added Dr. Palmer, analysing the results of 
studies in six American cities. 





European Co-operative 
Social Security Planned 

A comprehensive social security program 
for the 270,000,000 inhabitants of 15 western 
European countries has been drafted by 
the Council of Europe. Under the pro- 
visions of. this international program, non- 
resident aliens will be entitled to workmen’s 
compensation, medical expenses, ete., in the 
country in which they are working. 

Although the international plan points 
to a greater degree of welfare co-operation 
between European countries, the terms of 
the social security program will have to be 
ratified by the parliaments of the Council's 
member-countries before becoming law. 
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Jobless Insurance Funds 
Reach New High in U.S. 


Nation-wide reserves for state unemploy- 
ment insurance at the end of 1951 reached 
a record high of $7,800,000,000, according to 
a report in the New York Times. ‘This 
amount, it is estimated, is sufficient to meet 
average post-war benefit payments for five 
and a half years. 

With the exception of Rhode Island, 
every state in the union and the District 
of Columbia showed a net gain in reserves 
in 1951. 

Adequacy of reserves varied widely among 
states. At one end, Iowa, Colorado and 
New Mexico were in a position to meet 
payments for more than 20 years without 
having to collect any further contributions 
or earn more interest. At the other end, 
reserves in Rhode Island were equal to 
only 1:2 years of post-war costs; in 
Massachusetts, to 1-7 years. 


Between these extremes, reserves in 19 
states were sufficient to finance payments 
for at least 10 years; and in another 22 
states, for five years. 

New York state had the largest reserves 
—$1,100,000,000—but only enough for pay- 
ments for 3:9 years. With its heavy 
concentration of manufacturing employ- 
ment, New York is one of the states 
which have had the worst unemployment 
Imsurance experience (L.G., May, 1952, 
p. 548). Reconversion, together with a 
business recession, caused large-scale 
unemployment. It was one of 19 states 
in which post-war benefit payments 
exceeded contributions. 

Expenditures exceeded income by at 
least 50 per cent in four states but, at 
the other extreme, in seven states con- 
tributions were more than double the 
expenditures. 





Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Old Age Pensions Act 
June 24 


Mr. George A. Drew (Leader of the 
Opposition): I wish to direct a question 
to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. In view of the fact that the Old 
Age Security Act came into effect on 
January 1 of this year, is it the intention 
of the Government to continue in force the 
earlier Old Age Pensions Act under which 
the provincial Governments are now called 
upon to collect claims against many thou- 
sands of pensioners’ estates, some of which 
would, of course, have arisen just a day or 
so before the new Act came into effect? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...the Old Age 
Pensions Act was a co-operative measure 
in which the provinces as well as the 
Dominion Government paid contributions, 
the Dominion Government to a substantial 
extent. 

The Government has written to all of 
the provinces asking whether, from their 
point of view, there is any objection to 
the repeal of the Old Age Pensions Act. 
To date only one province has replied to 
signify that it has no objection. Two 
provinces, Ontario and New Brunswick, 
have, however, written to say that they 
see some difficulties. They have raised 
certain issues. Those issues are now being 
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discussed. As soon as the clearance has 
been obtained from the provinces, it is the 
Government’s intention to repeal the Act. 


Unemployment Insurance Books 
June 27 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the hon. member for 
Victoria, Ontario (Mr. Hodgson) asked the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg) whether 
it is compulsory for students to have 
unemployment insurance books, and if not, 
what is the procedure? 

The answer is that a full-time enrolled 
student of a day school, college or 
university is not insurable while he is 
employed (a) in temporary employment 
during the period from December 13 to 
December 31, both dates inclusive, in any 
year; (b) part-time employment not exceed- 
ing 24 hours a week in the aggregate. 

A student, therefore, who works after 
school hours or on Saturdays, so that the 
total number of hours worked does not 
exceed 24 in a week, as a general rule is 
not insurable. Such student is insurable 
if he takes full-time employment—for 
example during summer vacation. How- 
ever, if his only employment then is in 
a seasonal industry, for example a summer 
hotel, he may apply for a voluntary 
exemption. 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


in Canadian Manufacturing, 1951 


Trend towards longer ‘annual paid vacations is continuing and service 
requirements for them are gradually decreasing, survey shows. Annual 
vacation of at least one week now almost universal practice in Canada 


Continuation of the trend towards longer 
annual paid vacations in manufacturing is 
revealed in the most recent survey of 
wages and working conditions, conducted 
by the Department of Labour in October, 
1951. The survey also shows that service 
requirements for these longer vacations are 
being gradually reduced. In the survey, 
manufacturing establishments employing 
three-quarters of a million plant workers 
and about 158,000 “white collar” workers 
were asked to indicate their vacation policy. 

Results indicate that, in manufacturing 
in Canada, an annual vacation of at 
least one week has now become an almost 
universal practice.1 

Most plant workers become eligible for 
one week after their first year of service. 
Their vacations are scaled upwards as their 
service increases. The large majority of 
office employees, on the other hand, is 
entitled to two weeks as a first vacation, 
usually after completing a year’s service. 

By October, 1951, almost 90 per cent 
of the plant workers and more than 98 
per cent of the office employees in Cana- 
dian manufacturing were working in estab- 
lishments where they could become eligible 
for an annual paid vacation of two weeks 
provided they had fulfilled the necessary 
service requirements. For plant employees, 
this minimum employment requirement as 
of October, 1951, was most commonly five 
years, although an increasingly high pro- 
portion were working in establishments 
which granted a two-week paid vacation 
after shorter periods of service. 





1More than 99 per cent of the plant and 
office employees covered in the survey 
were eligible for at least one week. The 
remainder were in establishments which 
either gave no _ information concerning 
vacation policy or reported that they did 
not have one; and it would appear that, 
even in these establishments, paid vaca- 
tions were probably granted in some cases 
on an informal basis. 


Close to half the plant workers were in 
establishments providing a three-week paid 
vacation. To become eligible for a vaca- 
tion of this length, however, the worker 
must usually have been employed for at 
least 15 years; in a substantial number of 
cases, for 20 or 25 years. About 55 per 
cent of the office workers covered in the 
survey could become eligible for a three- 
week vacation after fulfilling similar 
minimum service requirements. 


Except in the Atlantic provinces, paid 
vacations are required by legislation, but 
most establishments have more liberal 
vacation policies than are required by law. 


In the vast majority of cases, vacation 
policy is expressed in terms of “how much 
time is allowed off with pay”. It is 
common, nevertheless, particularly in in- 
dustries which are seasonal or where labour 
turnover is high, for employers to indicate 
their policies as a percentage of annual 
earnings. Where this is done, two per cent 
of annual earnings is considered the 
equivalent of one week with pay. 

A considerable proportion of establish- 
ments—48 per cent, employing about 56 
per cent of the workers—reported a policy 
of closing down to enable all employees to 
take vacations at one time. In most cases, 
the practice indicated was a two-week 
shut-down during the summer months. 


Provincial Legislation 


The provinces of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan have legislation covering the 
provision of vacations with pay of at least 
one week. A summary of these legal 
provisions is given overleaf. 





2This information has been summarized 
from the bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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Province 
Length 
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British” Cohimbia: 3. 3% 1 week 

A worker who has worked less than a 
vear is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day 
for each calendar month of employment. 
In Saskatchewan, such a worker may, by 
agreement with his employer, be given one 
day for each month. If he terminates his 
employment during a working year, he is 
entitled to holiday pay in all provinces 
except Manitoba for the time he has been 
emploved. In Ontario, a worker must have 
been employed for upwards of three 
months, and in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
for at least 380 days, before becoming 
ehgible for holiday pay. 


PLANT EMPLOYEES 


Although the survey shows that, as of 
October, 1951, the predominant initial 
vacation for plant employees in manufac- 
turing continues to be one week, there 
appears to be a gradual trend in the 
direction of granting two weeks after a 
vear or less of service. As shown in the 
table below, the proportion of workers 
employed in plants following this trend 
increased from 8 per cent in 1947 to 14 per 
cent in 1951. 





weeks 
3 years’ service 


weeks 
2 years’ service 


Vacations 
Pay 
Regular weekly pay, if on time 
basis; otherwise 2 per cent 
of annual earnings 


2 per cent of annual earnings 


after 

Regular pay 

1s, of annual earnings 
after 


Regular pay 
2 per cent of annual earnings 


Another noticeable development has been 
the steady increase during the last several 
years in the proportion of plant workers 
who may become eligible for a vacation of 
two or three weeks after longer service. 
The proportion to whom two weeks were 
increased from 69 per cent in 
For three 
19 to 46 


available 
1947 to 89 per cent in 1951. 
weeks, the increase was from 
per cent. 

Service requirements for 
vacations have been steadily lowered. In 
1947, workers in less than a quarter of the 
plants where two weeks granted 
could become eligible for the second week 
in less than five years; in 1951, the propor- 
tion was close to one-half. A similar trend 
has occurred in the service requirement for 
a three weeks’ vacation. In 1951, the most 
common service requirement for three 
weeks was 15 years; in earlier years, more 
of the employees in plants providing three 
weeks had to wait 25 years for such a 
vacation. The details of these changes, 
including data for 1947, 1949, 1950 and 1951, 


are as follows:— 


these longer 


were 


Service Requirements for Two- and Three-Week Vacations 


Two Weeks’ Vacation with Pay 


a 


Vear “OP IESSc 7c aie sia s a. oe ee 


vears 
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Percentage of all Plant Employees 
Covered in Survey 





1947 1949 1950 1951 
8.4 10.3 12.8 14.2 
4.3 Ae 8.4 9.3 
4.0 6.5 11.6 16.2 

2 7 1.2 113 
48.4 ies 49.9 46.3 
3.8 2.2 2.3 pe 

va 1 ‘" 3 
69.1 81.8 86.3 89.2 








Service Requirements for Two- and 


Three Weeks’ Vacation with Pay 


PGS ATL | BD PORTS. Se Ue eS, duds. dw cline 
15 years 
20 years 
25 years 


Other 


RiP LARD Ss Meet: iOUN~) fla) u | med) oe ial (aie sae je) eta ca! co. 6 
my ane ESE el, Ome! thet SIO) (CLG alate) @. cayus’ ot le! be (ae. os) ie) wre 


Provision for a four-week paid vacation 


continued to be uncommon. In 1951, just 
over one per cent of the establishments 


employing about 2$ per cent of the plant 


employees indicated a practice of four 
weeks’ vacation after an extended period of 
service (most commonly 25 years). 


By Industry 
Within the industrial divisions of manu- 
facturing, considerable variations in the 


vacation practices of firms may be observed 
by an examination of Table 1B. 


TABLE 1A.—ANNUAL VACATIONS 


Three-Week Vacations—Concluded 


Percentage of all Plant. Employees 
Covered in Survey 








1947 1949 1950 1951 
Leok oO 8 le 
hae 4.1 15.4 19.5 
3.6 11.6 8.9 12.1 
iy 12.8 15.6 12.4 
1.8 Law ri .4 
19.2 30.7 41.4 45.5 








Among the industries in which the survey 
revealed comparatively liberal vacation 
policies was the “products of petroleum and 
coal” group. Sixty per cent of the workers 
within this group were eligible for a two 
weeks’ vacation after only one vear of 
employment (most of the remainder after 
two years) and two-thirds could receive 
three weeks after 15 years. 

Rubber, paper, chemical products, and 
electrical apparatus and supplies were other 
industries in which vacation practices were 
comparatively lberal. Tobacco was the 
only industry in which provision for a four 


WITH PAY: PLANT EMPLOYEES 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 
































Ted } Establishments Employees 
Length of Vacation and Service Requirements = = | —--— : - : ——- 
| Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent 
RIAL G ONerage(!) gees ee tet eee ele ew 6, 430 100-0 772,056 100-0 
One Week Vacation with Pay— 
itor eles thamirvenine A.7 -, «.1,..603.0. 0... 714 11-1 73,119 9-5 
LCR Lae eee Oe PN eee eee 4,547 70-7 616, 563 79°8 
Cihetinenocs. 6 oe sated) ot we) a tei ete 8 -1 533 -1 
er Vicemot specified, ..8..........c4.. +e: s,s ee 300 4-7 18, 647 2-4 
SOUS es os | Re oe a a Se 1 ee ar ns 5, 569 86-6 708 , 862 91-8 
Two Weeks Vacation with Pay— | 
Pela ete tar WeAt ite ty cee ol ee 119 1-9 14,457 1-9 
bY O SU Tee aerate ease ay Sitar ese aE ie ck ores dw Bo Neate os dec beeen an 1,163 18-1 94, 968 12-3 
ZEYCHTS PepEtene erat Eos See on oe ed eae ee ee 742 11-5 71, 883 9-3 
SIPC Sn MRS 0, ete food Re a ee 655 10-2 125,118 16-2 
EMR NHIS 5 0 ORE HU Oe. OE ae eee nee 63 1-0 9, 930 1-3 
OLY Cale me ere eetin se a ee ee 1,678 26-1 357, 062 46-3 
Move: thane) yoarset oxatte ee e......0 ) eet Seles 158 2-4 12,639 1-6 
Derviee Not Specioen: semen s-.... 1,2. eee ees 68 1-1 2,672 5 
pL Otal enrteereot secret ote ett Boe ce e 4,646 72-3 688 , 729 89-2 
Three Weeks Vacation with Pay— 
Dinetetass Goan torent =o... ete a em 96 1-5 8,578 1-1 
UBT Ris a BS 1s & ESI eens Se Pn ene ae 450 7:0 150, 362 19-5 
ads) 120 ae ee eee. ae a 248 3-9 93, 688 12-1 
JOY COTS em ede WA te ey, 368 5-7 95,789 12-4 
OPperpencic ere ey ee Ue ee og 22 3 2ealo t 
AVCUERE O29 el ane ah i a, ae! i a rs 1,184 18-4 Bolelse 45-5 
Four Weeks Vacation with Pay— 
er corverten se me Med ye eR ee 45 7 15, 678 2-0 
Othemperioue; teem eer ee ee 5 eee 26 “4 2,435 3 
LOLA ee Ae Mn, ung D. y's oho oe ee 71 1-1 18,113 2-3 
Other Vacation Periods. .............. 2. ce cee cece eves 73 1-1 8,242 1-1 

















(1) Not included are 183 establishments employing 7,017 workers either showing no information or indicating no 


vacation policy. 
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weeks’ vacation was common; well over 
half the workers in this industry were 
eligible for four weeks with pay after 25 
vears’ service. 

Within each industrial group, it would 
appear that the larger firms tend to have 
more liberal vacation practices than the 
smaller firms. Thus, while almost 90 per 
cent of the workers could become eligible 
for two-week vacations, only 75 per cent of 
the establishments provided for vacations 
of this length. The remaining 25 per cent 
of the establishments surveyed, which 
were of so small an average size as to 
employ only 10 per cent of the workers, 
did not provide more than one week’s 
vacation. 

A similar but even more pronounced 
tendency is noted in regard to 
week vacations. Less than 20 per cent of 
the establishments provided for 
week’s vacation; but they employed as 
many as 45 per cent of the workers. It 
would thus appear that provision for a 
three-week vacation'is far more common 
than among 


three- 


a third 


among large establishments 
small, 

Service requirements for a two weeks’ 
between the industrial 


vacation varied 


divisions of manufacturing. in’ yrour 
eroups—leather, printing and _ publishing, 


petroleum and coal, and 

year or less was the 
predominant service requirement. In the 
manufacturing of tobacco products and in 
the clothing industry, two years’ service 
was the most frequent requirement; and, 
in all the remaining groups, five years’ 
service before becoming eligible for two 
weeks was most commonly required. 


products of 
chemicals—one 


Except in a small number of cases, 15 . 


years’ service was the minimum required 
to establish eligibility for vacations of 
three weeks. A requirement of 15 years’ 
service was predominant in the industries 
manufacturing products of rubber, paper, 
petroleum and coal. In most other indus- 
tries where provision for three weeks was 


common, the more frequent service 
requirement was 20 or 25 years. 

By Province 

A few important variations may be 


noted in the vacation policies common in 
the different provinces. Saskatchewan is 
the one exception to the customary pro- 
vision of one week’s 


vacation with pay 
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after one year’s service; in this province 
two weeks after a year’s service are 
required by law. In Ontario, where over 
half the total plant employees covered in 
the survey are located, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in 1951 over 1950 in the 
proportion of those to whom three weeks 


were available after 15 years’ service— 
from 14 to 23 per cent. In Quebec, the 
next largest emplover of manufacturing 


workers, this trend also appeared but was 
not as marked; in this province, 25 years 
was still the predominant waiting period 
for a three weeks’ vacation. In Nova 
Scotia also, a 25-year wait was necessary 
for the vast majority of those who could 
become eligible for a vacation of three 
weeks. In all other provinces, the 
majority of those to whom three weeks 
avallable under the 15-year 
stipulation. The extent of vacations in 
excess of three weeks was 
although about three per cent of employees 
in Quebee could be eligible for four weeks 
after 25 years. 


Wie CE came 


negligible, 


By City 


Information on in manufac- 
turing in five major Canadian cities chosen 
for their geographic representativeness is 
shown in Table 1D. The more noticeable 
differences between the practices in effect 
in these cities were in regard to three- 
week vacations. It was only in the larger 
and more industrialized cities of Montreal 
and Toronto that these longer vacations 
were common. In Halifax, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, less than 20 per cent of the 
employees, and an even smaller propor- 
tion of the establishments, could become 
eligible for three weeks. 


vacations 


Plant Shut-Down 


The proportion of employees affected by 
plant shut-down for vacation purposes was, 
in 1951, not significantly different from 
1950. However, industry and area break- 
downs of the data for the two years show 
that the proportions of employees in plants 
closing shop for one week had consistently 
grown smaller by 1951 while those in 
plants having a two-week shut-down almost 
invariably constituted a larger proportion 
than in 1950. Details of the extent of 
ihis practice in 1951 are shown in the 
table at the top of the following page. 


Plant Shut-downs for Vacation Purposes 


Percentage of Employees According 
to Length of Shut-down 
1 Week 2 Weeks Other Total 


Industry and Area ‘oy Ge % oe 
Ub ROU Pia ae ee 13 4] 2 56 
Industry : 
POQUEE OU beverages. ..........0..... 02. 4 14 1 19 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............ 1 9] = 92 
Pre rm VOC Glee nte w 2, 22 eters MR eso, 22 58 — SO 
Meee TMG MUCT eS is oe acces soa akc ok oo cee 15 Te 5 92 
Textile Products (except Clothing)....... 13 70 i 84 
iorainerabexule and | Pur)... ii «nos 21 63 3 87 
Pio cm DRoaicuseme Bet Wee a ie te cn S 28 ae 3 3 
LE OVE a 1070 BO ET a en 8 6 —— 14 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. ie 19 1 32 
Lied) EV Ye! Gey ee A a en ee 16 43 a 62 
PEARS POLeaviOn NG WIpMent ...vc<. 2. e . ok 8 60 3 71 
Non-ferrous Metal Products................ 14 iW) 1 32 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......... 7 89 — 96 
Non-metallic Mineral Products............. | 11 4 36 
Froducts or Petroleum and Coal.......-.... — 1 — if 
Oem EE TOCIICIS® Wvsitily olhiceis cot vu bcdcek 8 26 == 34 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries... . 19 53 8 80 
Provinces: 
AeVCrMIC Tn Che ieee ccs Oe ks oko od S 8 2 13 
Prineemodward leland.'..c..4<...le.;.c02 — i — 5 
BS OGG xtee, teh ase Sore ceeests « s DAS bode care 4 24 1 29 
ev Oro WwiCier eer irin.. cain . deeb oak. a g 18 3 30 
(APES ST! <lse ONG Gt |e a dee ae aren, © Cee ae 14 46 3 63 
ne ee eet fe Toke k. cho. 14 46 1 61 
TIO AL Sh Me ME hotest cok oe NB ak cas tei. 5 ll 21 3 35 
ee STOW ATL) inne i ae, eRe da. Za 1 4 1 6 
ANSP 21» gate ey ae en aaa and a rs 2 14 5 21 
LB TPN CUNDAN LOI 0 1 6) (2 ml > cine aren aa aa ae 12 22 1 30 
City: 
JBNIL Se | hy ae We ee, a, Oe cae oe arse i 28 5 27 
SUNCTRENES Hs 2 Sey Cuneo Sani arena ie ares seen annie 1 ac 1 rail 
ANGI ROTH. ©, caucasian aman PLA iar Oe es 15 46 2 63 
VRC ERD CXS ha Nn if 23 a re 
UC erm tet Cao om lS ba ad avead 16 oi 2 45 


Almost all plant workers now receive at least one week's annual vacation’ with pay, ond 
many may become eligible for two or three weeks as their service increases 


OVER 99% 


FOR THREE WEEKS 
F A EAST ELIGIBLE FOR TWO WEEKS, ELIGIBLE 

ONE WEEK AFTER WEARS USUALLY AFTER FIVE YEARS USUALLY AFTER !5, 20, OR 
SERVICE OR LESS SERVICE OR LESS 25 YEARS SERVICE 
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OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


One of the principal differences in over- 
all vacation policy as it applies to office 
and plant workers is the larger proportion 
of the former who receive a first vacation 
of two weeks. Almost 90 per cent of the 
office workers employed in Canadian 
manufacturing plants as of October, 1951, 
were eligible for two weeks’ vacation after 
a year or less of service. As regards three- 
week vacations, on the other hand, the 
advantage held by “white collar” workers 
over plant employees was not so great. 
Three weeks were available in office units 
comprising about 55 per cent of the total 
number of office workers; for this length 
of vacation the predominant service 
requirements were much the same as for 
plant workers, ie. 15, 20 or 25 years. 
Only in the larger establishments were 
three-week vacations common for office 
employees; 80 per cent of the establish- 
ments gave nothing longer than two weeks 


but they employed only 45 per cent of the 
office workers covered in the survey. 
Although the proportions of office 
employees in plants providing two and 
three weeks has not changed to any extent 
over 1950, the service requirements for 
these vacations have been reduced. The 
proportion of those who could get a 
fortnight after one year rose from 74 per 
cent in 1950 to 80 per cent in 1951. (An 
additional eight per cent could get two 
weeks after even shorter service.) The 
proportion of those receiving three weeks 
after 15 years rose from 17 to 23 per cent. 
A four-week paid vacation is scarcely 
more common for office workers in manu- 
facturing than for plant employees. Less 
than three per cent were eligible for vaca- 
tions of this length as of October, 1951. 


By Province 


A vacation of two weeks after a year 
or less of service was customarily granted 
to office workers by manufacturing firms 


TABLE 2A.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY: OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 







































































Offices Employees 
Length of Vacation and Service Requirements 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
OPAL COVEN APC. ae te aes. Seek hole? 9 ye en eh cock ece... 6,019 100-0 157,775 100-0 
One Week Vacation with Pay 
1 OVERS VES 8) 5 OTIS EY aes eet Aa ae a is i 1,475 24-5 70,370 44-6 
ERG STAT a nS one Gai, Se ne a et 1,469 24-4 13, 236 8-4 
Der WCe Ol SPCC MOMs seme tts eh ly caterer edrnd vtroneaeinar: 367 6-1 5,555 3°5 
OUR 6s raat eee oe. ee le ely. 3,311 55-0 89,161 56-5 
Two Weeks Vacation with Pay 
po tretmle than wveary ee ee ee 269 4-4 13,094 8-3 
SAS sein eG Sm Sid a Gi oe EE ACen ae re ae 3,859 64:1 126, 482 80-2 
PB NII Paes, 5 Serbo orb Ader ee i Ge oe ee aed 588 9-8 6, 645 4-2 
SE COS LN Shy). a ered oe nee ae Oe ae ee 366 6-1 4,107 2-6 
LOUREIRO CANS | eM te poe. tok hy 8 ont oleh las 44 ‘7 661 4 
DEP VICOMOUMMECITOC: § fay h66 5102s. vdoleecs tks cbs 184 3-1 2,411 1:5 
ih OLA Lame Pere ey Ae oo, aes Saco. tiad tie he. 5,310 88-2 153, 400 97-2 
Three Weeks Vacation with Pay _ 
Peer eles tin LO vearen 08... te oes schiodcafasnencds 59 1-0 Say 2-0 
LO Coleen err Rt eS ek i i ge 75 1-2 3, 288 2-1 
LORY CATS Rete ISS SRE Port. et eet. ee te oe ed 466 7°8 36,520 23-1 
AU SUEMER, acer bis gue bio 8 an et nC ee een eee oe 222 B07! 23,331 14-8 
PAS ASEN Rho cab Gi Sob Bicied PROCES en ee 321 5-3 19, 100 12-1 
RESO Oe CAOR ey Me St. ots ag Ns ocrtis vaaha kos aks 30 5 ; 1,051 -7 
kh eee oh Le TE oo cal sheets 1,173 19-5 86,457 54-8 
Four Weeks Vacation with Pay z. 
rol CE) YC Re eo ie, OO a a ear 48 8 Seed 2-1 
OUher perivdse seer eeen...8).t. nb Gees ee de ge teen 29 5 741 5 
EOUAL Pee MOR, MMT Fok co ireies ep oo aaree tlh, Sas os Oe 77 1-3 4,018 2-6 
PvEneray ACAUOM PETIONS Shee a ike 2s ca ccaeuee sheaves ch 21 “3 120 1 


20 TET in et St a ee een 














(1) Not included are 114 offices employing 509 workers either showing no information or indicating no vacation 


Dolicy. 
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in all provinces, although in Alberta a 
preponderance of the smaller establish- 
ments required two years’ service. 

There was less uniformity among the 
provinces in the service requirements for 
three-week vacations. In seven of the ten, 
15 years was the clearly predominating 
stipulation. However, in Nova Scotia more 
than one-third of the office employees in 
manufacturing were in offices which allowed 
three weeks with pay after less than 10 
years’ service; in British Columbia, 15 
and 20 years applied to an equal propor- 
tion of office employees, while in Quebec 
similar proportions (15 to 20 per cent) 
of the 25,000 workers for whom three weeks 
were available gained this vacation after 
15, 20 and 25 years’ service. For complete 
provincial details, see Table 2P 


By City 
Of the five cities shown in Table 2C, 
those in Eastern Canada indicated more 


liberal vacation policies for office employees 
in manufacturing than either Winnipeg or 
Vancouver, particularly in the extent of 
three-week vacations. In all five cities, 
virtually all office employees could receive 
at least two weeks. A third week was 
provided for in office units employing 
upwards of 60 per cent of the workers 
in Halifax, Montreal and Toronto, and 
22 and 35 per cent in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. For three weeks off with pay 
the service stipulations varied consider- 
ably among the cities. In Halifax, a single 
large establishment required only one year 
of service; in Vancouver, ten years was 
only shghtly less common than 15 years, 
while in Winnipeg 15 years was the 
customary requirement. In Montreal and 
Toronto, on the other hand, large numbers 
of office workers were to be found in each 
of the 15-, 20- and 25-year categories of 
service requirement. 





Alberta Special Committee Reports 


on Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Seven-member committee makes 22 specific recommendations in unani- 
mous report. Briefs submitted by nine employer, six labour organizations 


The Special Legislative Committee 
appointed March 20, 1951, to inquire into 
and make recommendations concerning the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
tabled its report in the Legislature on 
February 25 (Sessional Paper No. 55, 1952). 

In its unanimous report, the seven- 
member Committee under the chairmanship 
of Fred C. Colborne made 22 specific 
recommendations based upon a careful 
study of the Act itself, the submissions 
received and the administrative experience 
and practice of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

Sixteen organizations, including nine 
employer and six labour groups, sub- 
mitted written briefs and were represented 
at the public hearings held by the 
Committee in Edmonton and Calgary from 
August 20-30 of last year. A complete 
summary of the representations received 
and the Committee’s finding in each case 


is set out in the report. The Committee 
also indicated the approximate cost of 
implementing various proposals and its own 
recommendations. 

As regards the work of the Board, the 
Committee reported :— 

We were particularly impressed with 
the sound and reasonable approach of 
the Board to the many complex problems 
with which it must deal. We found a 
happy combination of sympathetic under- 
standing of individual cases, with a high 
sense of responsibility to the proper 
interests of employers. 

We found both labour and employer 
groups were generally and genuinely satis- 
fied with the present administration of 
the Act. 


With respect to the coverage of the Act, 
the Committee made only one _ recom- 
mendation: that “workman” be amended 
to include “any person who, although not 
under a contract of service or apprentice- 
ship, becomes subject to the hazards of an 
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industry for the purposes of undergoing 
training or probationary work specified or 
stipulated by the employer as a preliminary 
to employment.” This amendment, sug- 
gested by the Alberta Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, would afford protection to 
“learners” in certain railway occupations. 
The Committee recommended that for 
compensation purposes a learner should be 
considered to earn the starting wage for his 
employment. 

The Committee would not accept the 
suggestion made by a labour group that 
the Act should be broadened to cover the 
employees of all employers. In its view, 
all employees are now covered where it 1s 
feasible and this, together with the provi- 
sions for coverage by voluntary applica- 
tion, makes the Act as broad as it can 
reasonably be made. 


Differing proposals were made to the 
Committee from employers’ and workers’ 
groups regarding the “waiting period”. 
Several employers’ groups wished to have 
retained the three-day waiting period and 
six-day qualifying period of the Act (under 
which a worker receives medical aid but 
no compensation for the first three days 
of his disability unless he is disabled and 
off work for more than six days). On the 
other hand, four labour groups asked that 
the waiting period be eliminated entirely, 
citing the present provisions of the 
Saskatchewan Act under which no com- 
pensation is paid for the day of the 
accident but if the workman is disabled 
any longer time his compensation begins 
from the day after his accident. 


The Committee was of the opinion that 
the six-day qualifying period was unneces- 
sarily severe and went into the question 
thoroughly in an effort to determine what 
effect an amendment like that of Saskat- 
chewan would have. Its conclusions were 
that, as in Saskatchewan, the adoption of 
a waiting period consisting of the day of 
the accident would result in a saving of 
cost to industry. The Committee there- 
fore recommended that the waiting period 
should be eliminated and that payment of 
compensation should begin with the day 
following the accident. It stated that it 
was convinced that, with such an amend- 
ment, there would be no appreciable 
increase of malingering or petty claims. 

On the two major issues of the per- 
centage basis of compensation and_ the 
wage ceiling for computing compensation, 
the Committee considered that an upward 
revision was called for under present con- 
ditions. It recommended 75 instead of 
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662 as a more realistic percentage rate 
and an increase from $2,500 to $3,000 in 
the maximum amount of earnings taken 
into account. With respect to the latter, 
the Committee commented :— 


It is widely accepted in the field of 
workmen’s compensation that the wage 
ceiling should represent generally the 
highest wage received by a wage-earner. 
The figure of necessity must be an 
arbitrary one. It is the ‘view of the 
Committee that if $2,500 was the correct 
figure at the last revision of the Act, our 
recommended increase to $3,000 would now 
be in order. 


The Committee would not entertain the 
proposals of several labour groups that 
compensation should be based on 100 per 
cent of earnings, holding that a workman 
should in no case be better off financially 
under compensation than he would be 
while working. 

The Committee further recommended 
that the minimum payment for total 
disability should be increased from $15 to 
$25 per week, unless actual earnings were 
less than $25, in which case the actual 
amount of earnings should be allowed. 


It was found that the subsistence allow- 
ance of $2.50 per day payable to a workman 
undergoing treatment away from home was 
insufficient; the Committee recommended 
that it be raised to $5, with the proviso 
that where the Board provides part of the 
subsistence, 1.e. meals or lodging, the allow- 
ance should be correspondingly reduced. 


The Act permits the Board to pay for 
the replacement and repair of dentures, 
eye-glasses, artificial eyes or limbs and 
hearing aids broken in an industrial acci- 
dent “if such breakage is accompanied by 
objective symptoms of personal injury”. A 
labour organization proposed that the 
Board should pay compensation for any loss 
or damage to personal property if there 
is evidence to show that it arose out of 
employment, regardless of the existence of 
“objective symptoms of personal injury”. 
The Committee agreed, with the reserva- 
tion that it would be unsound to extend 
the provision beyond the items of personal 
property specified in the Act. 

With regard to proposed increases in 
benefits in case of the death of the work- 
man, the Committee found that the burial 
allowance was insufficient, that a higher 
benefit should be paid to dependent 
children, and that all pension payments to 
widows should be brought up to the same 


level, regardless of the date of the 
accident. 
The Committee considered that the 


regular burial allowance should be raised 


from $175 to $200 and that, in addition, 
the Board should have discretion to make 
a further allowance, not to exceed $100, 
for the expenses of transportation of the 
workman’s body from the place of death 
to his home in Alberta. If the workman’s 
home is outside the province, it was 
suggested that the Board should pay the 
costs, up to $100, of transporting the body 
to the Alberta border. 

_ It was the Committee’s view that there 
should be no upward revision of the 
present $50-a-month allowance payable to 
a widow. For those without children the 
allowance was considered to be not out of 
line with the benefits provided to those 
in similar circumstances by social legisla- 
tion throughout Canada. 


The Committee felt, however, that a 
widow with dependent children who is 
prevented from augmenting her pension by 
gainful employment because she is obliged 
to stay at home to care for her family 
faces considerable additional hardship. It 
considered, therefore, that an increase was 
warranted for dependent children but that 
the allowance should be paid only for such 
time as they normally remained dependent 
upon their parent for support. The Com- 
mittee saw no reason “why industry should 
be required to continue to pay dependents’ 
allowance to one who has left school for 
gainful and often lucrative employment”. 
Hence, it recommended that the allowance 
should be increased from $15 to $25 a 
month, but that the age limit should be 
reduced from 18 to 16 years. Where, how- 
ever, the Board considered that a child 
should continue his education, it should 
have discretion to pay the allowance to the 
age of 18 years. The same increase, from 
$15 to $25 a month, was recommended for 
a dependent invalid child. 


On the question of whether or not an 
increase should be permitted to a widow 
who was receiving the compensation pro- 
vided by law at the time of her husband’s 
death, the Committee observed: “It is 
doubtful if there is any compensation ques- 
tion on which industry and labour are 
farther apart”. Industry took the view that 
compensation awards were “once for all 
payments”, and several groups suggested 
that, should a higher pension be decided 
on, the additional cost should be charged 
to the general revenue fund of the prov- 
ince. Labour urged that all payments 
should be brought up to the same level. 


The Committee was unable to agree that 
workmen’s compensation is strictly com- 
pensatory and does not touch on the field 
of social legislation. It pointed out that:— 
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Compensation legislation came into being 
originally as a means of solving a social 
problem that stemmed from the inability 
of the workman to obtain by legal action 
the damages for injury which may have 
been his just due. Furthermore, it seems 
to us that the social aspect of workmen’s 
compensation was admitted when legisla- 


tion provided compensation benefits for 
those who would have no legal claim 


whatever to such compensation from the 
industries which employed them. It is 
our view that when workmen became 
entitled to compensation for injury or 
death, regardless of the factor of employer 
negligence, when the old common law 
doctrines of “contributory negligence,” 
“voluntary assumption of risk on the part 
of the employee” and “negligence of a 
fellow employee” (which had so often been 
used as defence against employee suits 
for damages) were set aside, and the mere 
existence of an employer-employee rela- 
tionship was substituted therefor, the 
social aspect of workmen’s compensation 
was indeed recognized. 

Workmen’s compensation is not wnem- 
ployment insurance, that is true. But it 
is a form of insurance with social aspects 
similar to unemployment insurance, and 
it is difficult to see how the one can be 
ealled social legislation and not the other. 


The Committee recognized that workmen 
on disability pensions were able to augment 
their pensions by their earnings and that 
in a time of rising wages their income had 
increased. 

Such is not the case with the widow. 
Heretofore the widow’s loss has’ been 
permanent in the strictest sense. The 
“breadwinner” is gone. She has received 
compensation on a “once for all payment” 
basis; and regardless of the subsequent 
advance in wage scales, with its attendent 
increase in cost of living, her compensa- 
tion has remained firmly fixed. It seems 
certain that had she not substained the 
loss of the “breadwinner” her income 
from his earnings would have advanced 
along with the advance made in indus- 
trial wages. 

Can it be said, then, that such a widow 
has been adequately compensated for her 
loss? We think not. 


It was the Committee’s view that all 
widows whose husbands were killed in 
industry should receive $50 a month and 
that those whose pension was under $50 
should be granted an additional amount 
sufficient to provide $50 a month, until 
such time as society through its old age 
pension legislation was prepared to assume 
the responsibility. The additional allow- 
ance, or part of it, should be continued 
even after a widow qualified for old age 
pension if her total income from pension 
and compensation was less than $50 a 
month. 


Another recommendation was that there 
should be a provision in the Act stipulating 
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that no compensation should be paid to 
dependent aliens outside Canada _ unless 
they were citizens of a country the law 
of which made similar provision for the 
dependants of a deceased workman living 
in Canada. 


A recommendation favoured by employers 
was one which provided that in the case 
of a fatal accident the charge against 
industry should be the average of all 
fatalities. Under Section 33 (1) (n), which 
the Committee recommended should be 
repealed, when a single worker was killed, 
industry was charged with compensation 
computed on the basis of the average cost 
of pensions awarded during the preceding 
three years to the dependants of fatally 
injured married workmen. The excess of 
this amount over the amount awarded to 
the single worker’s dependants was placed 
in a “second injury” fund. 


The Committee pointed out that Sec- 
tion 33 (1) (nm) was enacted in 1943 to 
overcome two problems (1) the need for 
a second injury fund, and (2) the fear of 
discrimination in hiring against married 
workmen, since compensation costs in a 
single workman’s death were only a frac- 
tion of the charge in the case of a married 
workman. 

The fund had since grown steadily to 
the point where it was apparent that the 
charges against industry were greatly in 
excess of what was needed for second 
injuries. In order to remove this injustice 
without at the same time taking away the 
protection to married workmen contained 
in Section 33 (1) (7), the Committee 
recommended that the charge imposed 
should be the average of all fatalities, both 
married and single, and that the Second 
Injury Fund and Rehabilitation Reserve 
should be raised by an assessment on all 
industry. 

A further recommendation would allow 
the Board to recognize contributory negli- 
gence by apportioning compensation costs 
between classes where there has been 
negligence on the part of employers not 
within the same class. Heretofore, the Act 
has required the Board to charge the cost 
of an accident to one class only, regardless 
of contributory negligence on the part of 
an employer in another class. 

Concurring with a proposal made by 
several employer groups, the Committee 
recommended that in future no class should 
be charged with contributions to the 
Sileosis Reserve unless that class has 
experienced silicosis as an _ industrial 
disease. The Committee pointed out that 
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adoption of this recommendation would 
tend to stabilize the reserve which was 
steadily increasing while the cost of silicosis 
claims over the past several years had 
varied sharply. 

Removal of the lhmiting words “Pneumo- 
eoniosis which shall be deemed to be— 
Silicosis, Siderosis, Lithosis’ from the 
schedule of industrial diseases and their 
replacement by the more inclusive term 
“pneumonconiosis” was recommended. In 
this way these and other classifications 
of pneumonconiosis would be covered. 


Representations that arthritis and heart 
disease should be added to the schedule, 
that compensation should be payable for 
hernia whenever there is prima_ facie 
evidence that it 1s attributable to the work 
performed, and that heart disease and 
pulmonary diseases be listed as occupational 
diseases of firemen were rejected on the 
ground that medical opinion did _ not 
support the proposals. The Committee 
considered that such diseases are adequately 
dealt with in the Act and that the Act 
by its definition of “accident” accepts the 
principle of blanket coverage for all 
disablement arising out of and in the 
course of employment. If the Board is 
satisfied from the medical evidence that 
arthritis has resulted from an accident, it 
may and does allow a claim for compen- 
sation. The Committee considered that to 
presume that in every case it arose out of 
employment would not be justifiable. 


The Committee commended the Board 
for its vigorous program of accident pre- 
vention which it termed “the key to 
reduced costs of compensation, to lower 
assessment rates’. It stated that the policy 
today is to establish safety committees in 
every industry, with representation from 
each department. In the _ construction 
industry, committees are required on each 
job hkely to last more than 30 days and 
employing more than 10 men. In the 
Committee’s opinion, the present system of 
safety committees is essential to the 
accident prevention program and should be 
continued. It did not agree with a proposal 
that a safety committee should be 
appointed by the legal bargaining agency 
in a plant, holding that the committee 
must continue to be the responsibility of 
the employer. While it considered it 
desirable that a successful committee should 
be composed of both employer and 
employee representatives, it was of the 
opinion that this provision could not be 
made mandatory upon the employer with- 
out relieving him to some degree of his 
direct responsibility for safety. 


The Committee recommended that the 
Board’s policy of increasing its inspection 
staff should be continued and that it 
should be established practice for an 
inspector while inspecting a plant to be 
accompanied by the chairman or a member 
of the safety committee. 

A proposal that the Board should be 
relieved of the responsibility of mine 
rescue work, which should be transferred 
to the Mines Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Minerals, was endorsed by the 
Committee. It noted that mine rescue 
work is being administered satisfactorily 
by the Board but that the present divided 
authority presents danger of possible con- 
flicts in jurisdiction. 

Commenting that the merit rating 
system, which is in effect a system of 
varying assessment with individual experi- 
ence, has been a_ strong incentive to 
accident prevention work, the Committee 
recommended that it be continued and that, 
wherever feasible, refunds be increased and 
extended to embrace as many classes as 


possible. It approved the policy of the 
Board in approaching the matter cautiously. 
It was also recommended that a retire- 
ment age of 70 years be fixed for the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and that. 
a Board member should be removed from 
office for cause by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on address of the 
Legislative Assembly, or suspended, pend- 
ing address of the Legislative Assembly. 
In the opinion of the Committee, it 
should be the aim of the Board to main- 
tain class reserves at approximately one 
year’s average cost of administration, the 
capitalized value of pensions, plus com- 
pensation and medical aid disbursements. 
Finally, the Committee recommended 
that an independent actuarial survey of 
the accounts of the Board should be 
carried out at intervals of not more than 
five years and that the report of the 
survey should be tabled at the following 
session of the Legislature. 
The action taken by the Legislature on 
these recommendations is summarized o 
page 1085. . 


SS 


Implications of Rent Control 


Study of rent control in the United States reveals both inflationary 
and deflationary effects, shows that controls did not retard volume 
of housing construction but reduced supply of existing rental housing 


Rent control and some of its effects upon 
housing construction, consumer expenditure 
and inflation in the United States during 
and following the Second World War form 
the basis of an article by Leo Grebler, 
Research Professor in Urban Land Use and 
Housing at Columbia University, New 
York. Prof. Grebler’s article is contained 
in the April, 1952, issue of the International 
Labour Review, published monthly by the 
ILO. 


Referring to the importance of rent 
controls in an inflationary period, Prof. 
Grebler notes that such controls were intro- 
duced during both world wars in practically 
all belligerent countries and in many 
neutral countries. In the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany, rent regulations 
established during the First World War 
were still in force as regards large 
segments of the housing supply when the 
Second World War began. 
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With the development of new infla- 
tionary trends in many countries as a 
result of rearmament and other causes, 
there is a tendency to prolong and 
intensify the demand for controls, states 
Prof. Grebler. Parallel with this demand, 
he adds, is a _ persistent and perhaps 
growling uncertainty concerning the long- 
run effects of rent control on housing and 
general living standards, the volume of 
new housing construction and the equit- 
able distribution and allocation of space. 

The present situation, in which a long, 
drawn-out “cold war” may be developing, 
with high military expenditures and there- 
fore inflationary factors, calls for a 
reappraisal of the rent control issue in the 
light of recent experiences, according to 
Prof. Grebler. 

During the war years, 1942-45, the United 
States, unlike most other belligerent 
countries, was able to build a moderate 
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volume of new houses. These totalled 
approximately 1,243,000, an annual average 
of 311,000. 

Rent control was introduced by the 
federal Government in 1942 and by 1946 
about 16 million dwelling units were under 
rental regulations, rents being frozen 
variously at 1942 or 1943 levels. Until 
1947 increases in legal rents were limited 
to cases where landlords could prove 
financial loss or hardship or where services 
or facilities were improved. In June, 1947, 
an increase of up to 15 per cent was 
permitted by agreement between the land- 
lord and tenant if a written lease extending 
to the end of 1948 were executed. Between 
1947 and 1948, the rent index rose approxi- 
mately seven per cent and, Prof. Grebler 
states, only a minority of tenants in rent- 
controlled apartments agreed to _ the 
voluntary increase. 

In 1949 and in 1950, major steps were 
taken to abolish rent controls by giving 
increasing responsibility for the mainten- 
ance or termination of controls to state 
and local governments. By the end of 
1950 an estimated 10 million units were 
under federal or local control—only two- 
thirds of the number regulated in 1946. 
The rent index increased about another 
four per cent from 1948 to 1949 and from 
1949 to 1950. Federal rent controls which 
are in effect today have eased the regula- 
tions in many respects but give the 
Government the authority under certain 
circumstances to recontrol rents in critical 
areas. 


Effect on New Construction 

During the period 1946-1950, nearly five 
million non-farm dwelling units were con- 
structed in the United States. Throughout 
this period practically all the labour and 
material resources available for housing 
construction were utilized. Prof. Grebler 
remarked that if a free rental market for 
existing housing or an earlier removal of 
control had been established and had 
induced even more construction, additional 
new supply would have been possible only 
through additional cost and price increases 
and that in this respect, by damping the 
production of new housing, controls had 
an anti-inflationary influence. 


Prof. Grebler states that housing had 


neither a more favoured nor a_ less 
favoured relative position in total con- 
struction. He noted that to have given 


housing a more favoured position without 
inviting greater cost rises would have 
involved the direct control of non-resi- 
dential construction, an approach tried by 
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the Veterans Emergency Housing Program 
in 1946 but given up after disappointing 
experiences. 

During the period 1946-50, approximately 
17 per cent of new construction was for 
rental as compared with 36 per cent in 
the period 1920-24. This decline, notes 
Prof. Grebler, can be partly ascribed to 
rent control. He points out that although 
rents on newly constructed housing were 
uncontrolled, controls for existing housing 
created an atmosphere unfavourable to 
investment in rental housing, since there 
was a possibility that controls might be 
extended to new units. 


Prof. Grebler feels that in general, the 
volume of housing construction in the 
United States would not have been sub- 
stantially larger without rent controls; and 
if it had been larger, it probably would 
have raised building costs. He remarks: 
“No appreciable effect of rent control 
seems to be indicated on this score. But 
rent control was in all probability an 
important factor in reducing the volume 
of new rental housing construction.” 


Effect on Rental Housing Supply 


The 1950 census on housing in the United 
States indicated that the number of single- 
family detached houses that were occupied 
by renters was more than one million lower 
than in 1940. Another indication of the 
shift of dwelling units to owner occupancy 
is the fact that from 1940 to 1950, the 
number of owner-occupied units rose by 
71 per cent while the number of renter- 
occupied units increased by only 4:7 per 
cent. Prof. Grebler considers that rent 
control was an important factor influencing 
this trend. 

Owners of single-family and_ small 
houses, faced with the choice of receiving 
a controlled rent or selling the property 
at an uncontrolled price, naturally pre- 
ferred to sell, the writer points out. He 
feels that rent control was a factor in 
reducing the existing supply of rental 
housing, in addition to holding back the 
volume of new rental construction. 


Change in Consumer Expenditure 

By 1945, when rents and prices were 
both controlled, the general consumer price 
index (which included rents) was nearly 
29 per cent higher than in 1940, while the 
rent index had risen less than five per cent. 
By 1948, when general price controls had 
been abolished for some time, prices had 
increased almost 72 per cent and rents less 
than 16 per cent. 


Rents also failed to keep pace with the 
increase In income and consumer expendi- 
tures. Between 1940 and 1948, personal 
disposable income had increased by about 
150 per cent and total consumer expendi- 
tures by 157 per cent. Prof. Grebler holds 
that the increase in the demand for such 
consumer items as food and clothing was 
in part the result of incomes set free by 
rent control for the purchase of other items. 
He notes that the price increases for 
consumer goods was greater than they 
would have been without rent control. 
Prof. Grebler added :— 

“To the extent that this was the case, 
repression of rent inflation through control 
led to more price inflation in other fields, 
an observation that should serve as a 
caution against acceptance of the statement 
that rent control generally has anti- 
inflationary effect.” 


Burden of Inflation 
With reference to the economic position 
of those protected and those not protected 
by rent control, Prof. Grebler referred to 
the remarks of James E. Meade, a British 
economist who analysed the post-war situa- 
tion in the United Kingdom as follows:— 
The present situation is grossly inequit- 
able and grossly inefficient. Those lucky 
occupiers who are _ protected by rent 
restriction obtain their accommodation 
extremely cheaply and have no incentive 
to economize dwelling space by living in 
a smaller dwelling, letting rooms to lodgers, 
etc. Those unlucky persons (often ex- 
servicemen and women attempting to set 
up home) who are not in this charmed 
eircle cannot find accommodation largely 
because the protected “sitting birds” have 


little or no incentive to make room for 
them. 


Stating that rent control may be regarded 
as a means of redistributing the burden of 
inflation, Prof. Grebler points out that this 
view is of increasing importance when 
restrictions extend over long periods of 
time, during which population and families 
grow 1n number and the proportion of those 
enjoying rent control decreases. 

As fully half the housing supply in the 
United States was uncontrolled, the price 


pressures on that group were much greater 
than if they had been spread over the 
entire supply, stated the professor. 

Those who did not enjoy rental protec- 
tion were forced to bear “the full burden 
of inflation in the price structure of housing, 
or at least a disproportionate share of it”. 

Prof. Grebler estimates that of the 15 
milhon dwelling units, new and existing, 
which were purchased and rented between 
1946 and 1951, about two-thirds were not 
under rental controls and were rented and 
sold at the costs prevailing during this 
period. 

By 1951 the number of “have nots” who 
paid the full post-war cost of housing 
equalled the number protected by rent 
controls, he states. This situation, he 
points out, could have been avoided if 
controls had been applied both to the sales 
prices of existing houses for owner- 
occupancy and for rent. Prof. Grebler feels 
that the effects of rent controls are too 
pervasive for them to be successfully coped 
with through public housing programs. 


Conclusions 


Rent controls in the United States indi- 
cated that the total volume of post-war 
residential construction was not held below 
the maximum set by available resources, 
according to Prof. Grebler. The article 
notes also that the volume of new housing 
construction for rent was unusually low 
despite exemption from control and reflects, 
perhaps, a trend towards single-family house 
construction as well as the adverse effects 
of rent control. 

Prof. Grebler feels that the supply of 
existing rental housing was reduced under 
rent control by the transfer of such 
accommodation from the rental to the 
sales market. He states that there has 
been an uneconomic use of space under 
the rental regulations and that there was 
a decline in the intensity of utilization from 
1940 to 1950. 

Concluding his study, the professor 
remarks that the division of the population 
into two groups bearing an unequal share 
of the burden of inflation is perhaps the 
most serious effect of rent control and one 
that cannot be justified on either economic 
or social grounds. 
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Merit-Rating Incentive Schemes 


Type of wage incentive scheme based on the degree to which a worker 
displays qualities valuable to an undertaking is being given a trial 
in some establishments in the United Kingdom and in the United States 


In recent years, a new type of wage 
incentive scheme based upon the degree 
to which employees display such qualities 
as regularity, skill, initiative and useful- 


ness to their firms has been introduced 
in industry, often replacing the older 
payment-by-results system. These pro- 


grams differ from those which provide 
bonuses for amounts produced, time saved, 
efficient utilization of machinery and reduc- 
tion in the amount of material used.* 

A survey of merit-rating schemes, noting 
their advantages and disadvantages, by 
A. F. Stewart, Manager of the Personnel 
Management Division of the British 
Institute of Management, is contained in 
the April, 1952, issue of the International 
Labour Review, an ILO publication. 

With reference to direct incentive 
schemes, Mr. Stewart points out that often 
such systems tend over a period to a 
limitation of output. Groups of workers 
may reach an agreement as to a level of 
output which will yield adequate remun- 
eration without undue effort and a rhythm 
of production is established which falls 
far short of optimum output. In addition, 
the impact of income tax at higher rates 
once a certain level had been attained may 
prove to be a vital factor. 


Incentive schemes will often discourage 
a production manager from improving or 
changing the scheme, states Mr. Stewart. 
Steps to introduce new timing methods or 
set new rates may cause much argument 
and be detrimental to the employees’ 
morale. 


Another drawback to straight incentive 
schemes mentioned by Mr. Stewart was the 
fact that many workers may greatly 
increase their output but at the cost of 
damaging the machinery, wasting valuable 
material, creating abnormal amounts of 
scrap and frequently varying the working 
tempo to the detriment of other workers 
and the department as a whole. In addi- 
tion to this disadvantage, the article notes 
that direct incentive schemes can _ con- 
tribute to fluctuating earnings whenever 





*See L.G., Nov., 1951, pp. 1520-1521, for a 
summary of the ILO meeting of experts on 
payment-by-result systems. 
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production is retarded due to power cuts, 
weather conditions, failure of material 
supplies, machinery breakdowns and other 
similar happenings. 

Because of these disadvantages and many 
others, a number of companies in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States 
have abondoned systems of direct pay- 
ments by results. In their place they have 
introduced the merit-incentive schemes 
which are designed to reward the worker 
who displays a wide range of qualities. 


Merit-Rating Factors 

Referring to British experience, Mr. 
Stewart lists a series of qualities which are 
considered in merit-rating incentive schemes 
for different categories of workers. Among 
the qualities considered for manual workers 
are the following: timekeeping, timesaving, 


attendance, conduct, safety observance, 
tidiness, quality of work, avoidance of 
waste, care of tools and equipment, 


co-operation with supervisors and fellow 
workers, quantity of work, manual ability, 
technical ability, versatility, trainability, 
initiative, judgment, perseverance and con- 
sistency of effort, application to work, 
reliability, interest in work, job knowledge 
and honesty. 

For supervisors the following were 
recommended as desirable qualities: leader- 
ship, initiative, dependability, good example, 
conduct, discipline, judgment, justice, 
loyalty to the company, integrity, tech- 
nical knowledge, teaching ability, co-opera- 
tion, versatility, perseverance and_ suit- 
ability for promotion. 

Concerning qualities for clerical workers, 
merit schemes include as factors: time- 
keeping, timesaving, attendance, reliability, 
versatility, application to work, job knowl- 
edge, technical skill, accuracy, honesty, 
initiative, co-operativeness, capacity for 
promotion and loyalty to the company. 

Mr. Stewart points out that a com- 
promise must be sought in practice between 
the over-elaboration of the scheme by 
including too many factors and the apparent, 
over-simplification by employing too few. 
He notes that the factors chosen for any 
particular plan will not be of equal 
importance and states that an accurate 


weighting of the points assigned to the 
various qualities represent an important 
decision of policy in the design of a plan. 

In preparing the program, clear and 
precise definitions of factors should be 
established, the article states. Thus, vague 
terms such as “good”, “average”, “fair” 
and “poor”, should be avoided since what 
one supervisor may consider “fair”, another 
will describe as “good”. 

With the selection of the men who will 
be responsible for making the assessments 
of the employees’ qualities, Mr. Stewart 
makes the following recommendations: 
each worker should be assessed by at least 
two and preferably three assessors; each 
assessor should have an intimate knowl- 
edge of those whose work he judges; the 
workers who are so rated should have 
confidence that the assessor is qualified to 
judge their abilities accurately and fairly. 


Methods of Assessment 


Several methods most commonly used in 
the United Kingdom by companies oper- 
ating merit-rating schemes are noted by 
Mr. Stewart. Under the “ranking” method, 
the best and the poorest workers under 
each quality are nominated and _ the 
remainder are interpolated in as nearly 
correct order as _ possible. Marks are 
then applied on the basis of a normal 
distribution. 

With the “fit to description” method, 
each member of a firm is allotted to the 
description which most closely corresponds 
to the degree in which he displays the 
quality. 

The “numerical marking” plan awards a 
proportion of the total marks available 
for each quality to each member of the 
establishment according to the degree in 
which he displays that particular quality. 

“Alphabetical marking” calls for the 
assessing of grades by means of letters; 
A, B, C. D, E, ete., often with the modi- 
fication of plus and minus symbols. The 
“line positioning’ method involves’ the 
placing of definitions from the highest to 
the lowest at equal intervals along a 
straight line. The assessor then places a 
cross at the point which most accurately 
describes the attainment of each worker. 


Operating the Scheme 


Mr. Stewart warns that the employees’ 
acceptance should be gained before the 
plan is put into operation. He suggests 
that first, directors, foremen and others 
at the management level be acquainted 
with the scheme and once acceptance of 
the method and _ principle has _ been 


obtained from these groups, the repre- 
sentatives of the workers at the trade union 
and the workshop level should be brought 
into full consultation. 

In addition to providing cash bonuses 
for the various qualities and attributes 
included in the plan, Mr. Stewart suggests 
that a reward for long service, based upon 
the varying periods of employment accumu- 
lated by each worker, be considered. 

The article states that assessments of the 
program should be conducted approxi- 
mately every three months during the early 
part of its operation and thereafter every 
six months. Factors that may require 
early intervals of re-examination include 
the nature of production of operation of 
the firm, the rate of labour turnover, the 
quality of supervision and the size of the 
establishment. 

Mr. Stewart points out that it should be 
made clear to the employees that at each 
assessment the bonus of any worker may 
be raised, reduced or remain unchanged. 


To allow employees to seek a redress 
or an explanation for an assessment or 
bonus regarded as unfair, the article recom- 
mends that adequate machinery be pro- 
vided to handle such complaints. This 
could involve an appeal to management 
beyond the worker’s immediate supervisor. 


Advantages of Merit-Rating 


Referring to the results obtained by 
several companies which have introduced 
effective incentive plans based upon merit- 
rating, Mr. Stewart lists several of the 
major advantages claimed for this type of 
program. ‘The extra effort exerted by the 
workers has resulted in lowered labour 
costs, reduction of material spoiled and an 
inerease in the quality of the product. 


Labour turnover was reduced, as was 
avoidable absenteeism, and lateness was 
curbed substantially, in the firms conduct- 
ing merit-making programs. The article 
reports that co-operation between workers 
and supervisors and between fellow workers 
developed in their plants and that in 
general work supervision and job transfers 
were greatly facilitated. 

Among other benefits reported by such 
firms were simplification of training, 
improvement in plant morale and_ the 
facilitation of promotion problems. Mr. 
Stewart cautions, however, that merit 
incentive schemes should not be regarded 
as the cure-all for all industrial problems. 
He states that it has yet to be proved 
that when such a scheme is applied to an 
organization formerly operating on a 
straight time-rate basis, that the increase of 
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output per man hour will be as great as 
that hkely to develop from a well applied 
and directed system of payment by results. 


Union Attitude 

Mr. Stewart reports that trade union 
leaders in the United Kingdom have initi- 
ally been reluctant to support such 
programs, regarding them as a form of too 
close direction and _ supervision of the 
employees. He states, however, that when 
the scheme has been explained and 
demonstrated, most labour officials have 
been willing to give it a fair trial. Union 


opposition has declined as employee satis- 
faction developed. 


Conclusions 

In concluding his article, Mr. Stewart 
points out that merit incentive plans are 
generally more flexible than many direct 
payment-by-result programs but should be 
regarded as only one out of several alterna- 
tives which should be considered. He adds 
that merit-rating should be adopted only 
in cases where management has determined 
to spend the time necessary to train 
capable assessors and to make accurate and 
fair assessments. 


Factory Inspection in the United Kingdom 


British Factory Inspectorate’s 1950 Report reviews new developments 
in machinery and plont, accident trends, improvements in health and 
welfare conditions in factories, progress in accident prevention, the 
incidence of industrial diseases, a special analysis of eye accidents 


The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories of the United Kingdom for 
1950 shows steady progress in the improve- 
ment of safety, health and welfare condi- 
tions in industry. Increasing interest in 
the use of mechanical handling equipment 
is noted. Special reference is made to 
improvements in working conditions in iron 
foundries. 

Despite the increase in the number of 
workers 1n manufacturing industries and in 
the amount of overtime worked as a result 
of the re-armament program, the vear 1950 
showed only a slight increase in the total 
number of accidents as compared with 
1949. A special analysis was made of 8,787 
reportable eye accidents. Attention is 
called to the progressive reduction in the 
accident rates for young persons. 

In the introduction to his report, the 
Chief Inspector refers to the heavy burden 
placed on the inspectorate as a result of 
shortages of staff at a time when produc- 
tion is expanding rapidly to meet the 
demand for exports and the needs of the 
re-armament program. “There is no short 
cut,” he states, “whereby an adequate and 
experienced staff can be built up.” The 
increasing amount of factory legislation and 
the growing complexity of manufacturing 
processes makes necessary a more detailed 
training program than was _ formerly 
required for new inspectors. 

The report commends the system of 
self-inspection already carried on effectively 
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by some firms which have well-established 
medical and safety services. Under the 
system in these larger concerns, daily 
inspections of processes and plant on a 
well-arranged schedule have been instituted, 
thus enabling H.M. Factory Inspectors to 
spend more time in those factories where 
the need is greatest. 


The total number of factories registered 
at the end of 1950 was 241,064, a decrease 
of 2,530 over the number registered in 1949. 
The number of factories in which there is 
mechanical power continued to increase 
while the number without mechanical 
power decreased. At the end of 1950 the 
number of the latter was less than half 
the corresponding figure for 1940. 

Reference is made in the report to the 
need for improvement in the extent of 
comphance with the provisions of Section 
5 of the Factories Act, 1948, which requires 
at least a month’s notice of proposed 
occupation of premises as a factory. The 
Chief Inspector regards this provision “as 
a particularly important one, especially so 
at the present time, when it affords the 
only really effective means of reducing at 
least to some extent the occupation of 
unsatisfactory premises’. 

In the construction of new factory build- 
ings, and in the extensions to existing 
premises, increasing attention, the Chief 
Inspector points out, is being paid to the 
principles of good design as evidenced by 


the elimination of pillars, the provision of 


higher ceilings and much more window 
space. 

One marked feature reported from 
different parts of the country is the 


restricted use of steel and the adoption of 
shell construction in reinforced concrete. 
This has the great advantage of giving a 
large working space free from structural 
supports. It allows for the maximum of 
natural lighting and is of such design as to 
keep to a minimum the number of ledges 
and projections on which dust can settle— 
the latter a very important point where 
dust is a major problem. 


Some notable examples of good design 
of premises in the cotton and _ pottery 
industries and in the Border woollen and 
hosiery factories in Scotland are described. 
The continued restriction on building con- 
struction, however, continues to hamper the 
inspectors in dealing with some of the 
unsatisfactory types of factory premises 
which are still found in congested areas. 


Legislative measures enacted during the 
vear consisted of Codes of Regulations 
made under the authority of the Factories 
Act, 1937. These included the Pottery 
(Health and Welfare) Special Regulations, 
the Grinding of Metals (Miscellaneous 
Industries) (Amendment) Special Regula- 
tions, the Grinding of Cutlery and Edge 
Tool (Amendment) Special Regulations, 
and the Foundries (Parting Materials) 
Special Regulations. Under the Factories 
(Evening Employment) Order, 1950, women 
are permitted to be employed in the 
evening at times which are prohibited under 
the Factories Act, without such employ- 
ment being considered as overtime. The 
Dry Cleaning Special Regulations, 1949, 
came into force on June 1, 1950. 


Machine and Plant Development 


The publication of the report of a team 
appointed by the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity to study the handling of 
materials in industry in the United States 
resulted in an increasing interest during the 
year by many firms in the use of 
mechanical handling equipment. One of 
the main conclusions reached by the team 
was that more efficient handling of 
materials, by mechanical means or other- 
wise, promoted greater industrial safety. 

Mechanization, the report states, “fre- 
quently supplants the operator in feeding 
material to or removing the finished 
product from a machine and so _ reduces 
the risk of injury which such an operation 
may occasion if dangerous parts have to 
be approached.” 

The growing tendency in some factories 
to replace hand and foot presses used for 
small press work by small air or hydraulic- 


operated presses, or to convert hand presses 
to this form of drive, is considered to be 
beneficial to production and less fatiguing 
for the operator. This form of mechaniza- 
tion has caused some accidents but most 
users are aware of the need for guarding. 

Since the war, interest in the develop- 
ment of plant in the building trade has 
lagged, partly because much of the obsolete 
and worn-out plant has now been replaced 
and partly because of restrictions on build- 
ing. Some attention, however, has been 
paid to suggestions made in the reports 
of the team which studied building methods 
in the United States and by the Working 
Party on Building Operations. Develop- 
ments of interest noted in the report 
include a special type of mobile crane 
capable of high lifts at all radii, three 
types of specialized scaffold plant for 
working on roofs and a new type of 
corrugated roofing and sheeting material. 

Progress in mechanization in the rubber 
industry is slow, it is pointed out, because 
of the “peculiar nature of the trade and 
the flexibility in manufacture demanded 
from a comparatively small number of 
machines”. The designers and makers of 
rubber machinery continue to show interest 
in trying to eliminate mechanical hazards 
at the design stage. As in other indus- 
tries, consultations are frequently held 
with the makers on the design of new 
machines. 

In the pottery industry, increasing fuel 
costs have encouraged research in the more 
efficient use of heat, the use of waste heat 
and design of plant. As a result, working 
conditions have improved and the applh- 
cation of scientific principles to the drying 
process has led to better standards of 
ventilation. 

Inspectors’ reports during the year 
revealed the increasing use of electricity 
in factories. The initial planning, the 
quality of material and standard of work- 
manship in new installations were highly 
commended by the inspectors. Reports of 
existing installations, however, showed a 
lack of attention to the effects of wear 
and tear. An increasing number of 
factories visited had some form of elec- 
trical generation of their own, usually in 
addition to a supply from the Electricity 
Authority. It is noted also that diesel 
engines are commonly used. 

During the year much time was spent 
by the inspectors in trying to improve the 
standard of compliance with Section 17 of 
the Factories Act, which imposes certain 
obligations with respect to fencing of 
dangerous parts of machinery on_ those 
who sell or let on hire machinery for use 
in factories. Favourable court decisions 
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have aroused many machine makers to 
take steps to comply with this section of 
the Act. Rapid progress was made during 
the year in providing fencing for lace and 
plain net curtain machines. Considerable 
progress in complying with this section 
was made also by the makers of hosiery 
and knitting machinery but much remains 
to be done in this industry, the report 
states. An increasing number of new 
machines used in hosiery and other factories 
now imported from abroad create difficult 
problems. The makers of machinery 
abroad cannot always be persuaded to 
incorporate guards in the machines so that 
in some cases the user has to supply the 
guards himself. 

The difficulty of guarding existing 
machinery is still a matter of concern. 
Demands on the manufacturing capacity of 
the makers of printing machinery generally, 
for both home and export orders, make 
them reluctant to supply new guards for 
old machines. 

The Chief Inspector commends the con- 
tinuing interest in accident prevention of 
the Master Printers’ Federation. Members 
of the Federation were included in the 
Letterpress Printing Productivity Team 
which visited the United States early in 
the year. A statement on safety in the 
United States made by the leader of the 
team is cited:— 

In connection with machinery, I think 

I should say that we feel that the standard 

of the guarding of machinery to ensure 

the safety of the operator is lower in 

America than it is at home, but to counter- 

act this American printers appear to have 

developed a greater “safety consciousness” 
than is the case at home, and by means 
of notices in departments and various 
other devices the need is’ constantly 
impressed on the operators of taking care. 

We think that efforts to increase this 

safety-mindedness in England—without 


lowering our standards of guarding—would 
bring nothing but benefit to the industry. 


Electricity Load Shedding 


Electricity load shedding was more wide- 
spread during 1950 than in the previous 
vear. The report summarizes some general 
precautions which may be observed to 
overcome or minimize the risks involved. 


Joint Standing Committees 


The work of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittees for the prevention of accidents in 
various industries is reviewed briefly. A 
new committee—the Foundry Atmospheres 
Committee—was established by the Joint 
Tron Council and the Council of Iron- 
coundry Associations for the purpose of 
undertaking research and development work 
in the iron foundry industry. 
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Training 

The establishment of many new appren- 
tice training schemes was noted during the 
year, particularly in large iron and steel 
firms, in mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering concerns, and in some foundries. 
A pottery firm in the West of England 
has instituted apprenticeship training for 
both boys and girls. 


In the industries where apprenticeship is 
not appropriate and where large numbers of 
women and girls are employed, various 
examples of simple but useful training are 
described as follows:— 


In some woollen mills “learner sections” 
have been made where new entrants are 
taught weaving. In a chocolate factory 
where there is much conveyor belt work, 
newcomers learn on a slow conveyor belt 
for some weeks; in hosiery factories 
women work at machines in a special train- 
ing section where the full speed of pro- 
duction is not expected; in a large clothing 
factory beginners start work on linings. 
A firm of box makers has a special train- 
ing section where the factory is repro- 
duced in miniature and the newcomers, 
mostly girls, are initiated into the use otf 
the machines. A _ particular feature of 
many training departments is that special 
attention has been paid to making them 
attnactive; reports speak of colour schemes 
and of excellent lighting in these depart- 
ments. 


The growing realization by many firms 
of the importance of training in safety is 
encouraging, the report states. Safety 
training forms an essential part of the 
training schemes recently inaugurated in 
the iron and steel trade. In a large soap 
works one of the objects of the program 
of training in safety for both senior and 
junior grades of managements was “to 
eradicate the state of mind that allows an 
accident to be considered as ‘just an 
accident’, ‘a pure accident’ or ‘an unavoid- 
able accident,’ and to substitute an 
analysis of the circumstances.” 


Accidents 


The total number of accidents reported 
to the Factory Department in 1950 
(193,059) shows the very slight increase of 
77 over the 1949 figure (192,982), despite 
the fact that the number of workers in 
manufacturing industries increased by about 
200,000. Also, an increase in the amount 
of overtime worked as a result of the 
re-armament program lengthened the 
period of risk for a great many workers. 
Fatal accidents in 1950 numbered 799 as 
compared with 772 in the previous year. 


In the heavy industries, notably in ship- 
building, there were substantial decreases 
in the number of accidents reported. The 
number in the building industry, however, 


rose by 1,525, mainly because of increased 
activity in the trade and of the increased 
attention paid to the reporting of accidents. 
The accident rate for factories set out in 
a table in this section of the report shows 
a decrease of from 26 per 1,000 employees 
in 1949 to 25 per 1,000 in 1950. 


The analysis of accidents in factories by 
cause reveals that the largest increase over 
the previous year was from falls, the 
number rising by 1,534 to 26,955 in 1950. 
“If the number of accidents due to persons 
falling is to be kept down,” the Chief 
Inspector warns, “safe means of access and 
a safe place to work are two points on 
which there must be much more concen- 
tration.” 


The report notes an encouraging decline 
in the number of accidents occurring on 
shafting and transmission gear generally. 
The number of accidents connected with 
transport continues to rise. The increasing 
use being made in industry of fork lift 
trucks for moving and stacking materials 
stacked on pallets as unit loads has led to 
an increase in the number of transport 
type of accidents arising from the use of 
mechanical trucks. The Chief Inspector 
calls attention to the necessity of ensuring 
that loads are not carried under conditions 
which cause the driver to drive “blind”, or 
very nearly so. A good view of the route 
is essential. Some firms have issued book- 
lets containing safety instructions to their 
drivers. Some of the more important 
instructions are listed in the report. 

Several sections of the report describe 
accidents of special interest, some of which 
are attributed to a failure of the human 
element, others to faulty operational design 


of machinery or plant. As an example of 
the first kind, 


a young woman of 18 on her second day 
of working a cardboard bending machine 
_lost the ends of three fingers when they 
were caught under the blade at the front 
of the machine. The guard had _ been 
removed to facilitate working. On _ in- 
vestigation it was found that the managing 
director had seen the machine being used 
without a guard, and had agreed to its 
removal in the first place. No compen- 
sation can make up for such maiming of 
the young. 


A serious accident caused by faulty 
operational design of a large carpet 
Squeezing machine occurred in a laundry, 
resulting in the loss of a man’s foot and 
part of the leg:— 

The machine is about 18 feet long, con- 
sisting essentially of two 8 in. diameter 
rubber-covered rollers with the nip 2 ft. 
6 in. from the floor. After being first 


washed, the carpets are fed by hand 
through the rollers across an 11 in. wide 


feeding ledge. The squeezed carpets are 
then supposed to slide unaided down an 
incline at the back of the rollers. It 
appeared, however, that many of the 
carpets, particularly thin carpets, fail 
to do this and tended to lap round 
the bottom roller. The delivery incline 
at the back of the machine prevents 
access to the back and at the time 
of the accident the injured man was 
compelled to stand on the feeding ledge 
and reach over the top of the machine 
in an effort to clear the carpet. He was 
wearing rubber boots at the time and the 
toe tips of his boots were taken into the 
nip of the rollers, the whole of one foot 
and leg being dragged in. 

An additional fault on this machine was 
also detected. Across the face of the 
machine there was a horizontal operating 
bar for starting and stopping purposes, 
and incidentally also acting as a trip 
device. This operating bar actuated a 
friction clutch on the motor drive, and 
there was evidence that on occasions the 
operating bar failed to act due to the 
friction clutch sticking. 


Accidents to Young Persons 


The report shows a slight decrease in the 
number of accidents to young persons. In 
1950 there were 8,840; in 1949, 9,122. The 
steady drop in accidents to young persons 
over the past five years, as shown in a 
table, partly results, the Chief Inspector 
states, from the decline in the number of 
young persons employed. This fall in the 
number employed is an important result 
of the raising of the school-leaving age 
and of the hesitancy on the part of man- 
agements to employ youths who are liable 
to be called up for national service. 


Reports of numerous accidents to young 
persons on circular saws and other wood- 
working machinery, on lifting machinery, 
from molten metal, and on other power 
machinery would indicate, the Chief 
Inspector concludes, that there is not 
adequate instruction and constant super- 
vision, although there are cases of negli- 
gence on the part of the young worker 
through disobedience of orders. To avoid 
the boredom which is so often the result 
of monotony in factory life, “young 
persons,” the Chief Inspector advises, 
“should be kept busy, with some varia- 
tion in their work if possible leaving them 
no time to meddle with things forbidden 
or not understood.” 


The Chief Inspector refers to the appren- 
tice training and technical schools, and the 
training schemes in the larger firms, as a 
source of instruction, but he would like 
to see in the curricula of such training 
classes greater emphasis placed on the safe 
way of working and doing things. 

Young persons and indeed all beginners 


should be told how and why a machine 
works, why an operation is done in a 
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certain way, the dangers associated with 
the work, the reason for the safeguard 
provided, and the precautions to be taken. 


The report stresses the responsibility 
which rests with the instructor and others 
who are responsible for young persons to 
ensure that they learn good and safe habits. 
A description of a number of accidents to 
young persons illustrates these points. 


Eye Accidents 


Considerable attention is given in the 
1950 report to the problem of accidents to 
the eyes. Apart from the accidents which 
cause absence from work for more than 
three days, of which reporting is obligatory, 
the total number of eye injuries sustained 
in factories each year is estimated at about 
200,000. It is pointed out that a better 
comphance with the Protection of Eyes 
Regulations would reduce the number of 
eye injuries in the processes to which they 
apply; but a closer co-operation between 
the occupier and the workers is needed in 
order to reduce the large number of eye 
injuries which occur in work which does 
not come within the scope of the Regu- 
lations. 

The Regulations were designed for a 
number of processes, such as the dry grind- 
ing of metals, turning, welding, fettling, 
cutting out rivets or bolts, chipping or 
scaling, and dressing of stone under speci- 
fied conditions, which entail a greater risk 
of eye injury than others. They require 
the provision of suitable goggles or effective 
screens to prevent injury to eyes from 
particles or fragments which may be thrown 
off in the course of the process. 

The importance of adequate first aid for 
eye injuries in preventing sepsis is stressed. 

Even in factories with well-equipped 
ambulance rooms, it is not uncommon for 

a worker to turn to his workmate for 

attention . : . The workmate tries to 

remove the metal splinter with a dirty 
handkerchief or scrap of paper and drives 

LigvuUr terest pee 
In many instances, a visit to the hospital 
might have been avoided had the worker 
gone to the ambulance room immediately. 

In order to obtain more precise informa- 
tion on the causes and nature of eve 
injuries to factory workers, an analysis 
was made of industrial eye injury reports 
for those accidents occurring in 1950 which 
caused more than three days’ absence from 
work. For various reasons such as lack 
of the required information, etc., it was 
not possible to use all of the 9,366 reports 
made. Therefore, the accidents analysed 
in the tables represent only a very small 
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proportion of all the eye injuries occurring 
in industry. Of the 8,787 accidents 
analysed, 7,942 occurred among male 
workers; 443 among female workers over 
18 years of age; 369 among male young 
persons; and 383 among female young 
persons. The very high proportion (about 
95 per cent) of eye accidents among male 
workers, the report states, results generally 
from the employment of men on processes 
in which there is a greater risk of eye 
injury. 

About 30 per cent of eye injuries among 
adult male workers occurred in certain 
metal working processes. Of these pro- 
cesses, grinding was the commonest cause, 
followed by fettling, dressing or chipping 
metal, turning, welding and cutting, and 
drilling. 

The analysis showed also that a large 
number of eye injuries occur on building 
or demolition sites where the use of 
goggles is not always practicable. Many 
accidents are caused by the careless 
handling of objects and materials of all 
kinds, the handling of liquids, and by the 
splashing of molten metal during such 
processes as tapping a_ steel furnace, 
teeming, and pouring into moulds or 
skimming ladles. Ninety-five of the eye 
accidents were caused by explosions or blow 
backs. Hammers and chisels accounted for 
678 eye accidents, five of which resulted 
in the loss of an eye. 


Accidents at Building Operations 


The total number of accidents reported 
at building operations in 1950 (13,302) 
showed an increase of 1,525 over the 1949 
figure of 11,777. Of these totals, 191 were 
fatal in 1950; 183 in the previous year. 

An analysis of some of the causes is set 
forth in a table showing a comparison with 
1949. The analysis shows the need for 
improvement in general tidiness and good 
housekeeping, although it is pointed out 
that this is not a simple problem. The 
Chief Inspector comments, however, that 
“no one ever seems to think of tidying 
up the site until the end of the job, but 
the cost would be well repaid in the saving 
of time in handling goods, in the recovery 
of material otherwise lost in the mud 
and in the reduction of ‘accidents.” 


The examples given in the report of 
accidents in building reported from various 
parts of the country emphasize the need 
for “the inculeation of safety consciousness 
in building work”. Many of these acci- 
dents could have been avoided, the Chief 
Inspector felt, if some form of well- 
planned organization with a safety officer 
had been in existence. 


Accident Prevention Organizations 


The report pays tribute to the excellent 
work being done by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents and _ their 
Groups Advisory Council in promoting and 
encouraging the development of group or 
area committees. The activities of some 
of these groups are described. 


The development of accident prevention 
committees in the shipyards and_ allied 
industries is mentioned. Safety organiza- 
tions in individual factories are reported 
to be increasing in number. Large 
factories, the Chief Inspector states, are 
becoming aware of the importance of such 
organizations. The smaller ones, however, 
do not consider them a necessity. The 
Chief Inspector disagrees with this view. 
He would like to see “even a _ small 
Committee of say, three persons, who would 
make periodic inspections and _ possibly 
meet for discussion only when a problem 
arose. In this way safe methods of working 
could be fostered in many factories where 
at present unsafe practices are seen too 
often.” ‘ 

The proper status of the safety officer 
is again the subject of comment in the 
report. Emphasis is placed on the need 
for adequate training in safety matters and 
for separating the duties of safety officer 
from those of personnel manager. When 
these duties are combined, pressure of work 
usually results in the neglect of the safety 
side. One inspector’s report indicated that 
there were factories where safety officers 
existed in name only. An accident on an 
eight-cutter milling machine revealed upon 
Investigation that the cutters had been 
entirély unfenced for a year. In the Chief 
Inspector’s opinion, such conduct in a large 
factory indicates “lax administration and a 
failure to appreciate most of the essentials 
of an effective safety organization”. He 
placed the blame on the management in 
this case, since the status of the safety 
officer was low and _ consequently his 
requests for safeguards had often been 
ignored. 

Education on the site has proved of great 
assistance to the safety oflicer. The follow- 
ing illustrations are given:— 


One firm has produced a Welfare and 
* Safety Bulletin with information as to all 
safety precautions, which is issued every 
two months. Another effort was an 
illustrated instruction to the Building 
Regulations, of great interest to the men 
‘on the site. Accident analysis, frequency 
rates, and the cost of accidents to the 
firm have been subjects in other bulletins. 
Illustrated safety cartoons in pay packets 
and striking posters are two easy ways 
used by firms to impress safety on the 


mind, and this propaganda has proved of 
great help in securing the co-operation of 
the men. 


Industrial Diseases 

As in former reports, there is a table 
giving the details of the cases of indus- 
trial poisoning or diseases reported during 
1950 and previous years under the Factories 
Act or the Lead Paint (Protection Against 
Poisoning) Act. 

During the year, 57 cases of lead poison- 
ing were reported, approximately half of 
which were among shipbreakers. _ Three 
cases of poisoning from mercury and six 
from aniline were reported. One of the 
two cases of chronic benzene poisoning 
notified was fatal. The number of cases of 
compressed air illness was the same as for 
1949 (46), the highest figure on record. The 
shght increase in the number of cases of 
anthrax infection in 1950 was mostly as a 
result of the handling of hides and skins. 
Cases of epitheliomatous ulceration num- 
bered 195 (with 13 deaths), representing 
an increase of five over the 1949 figure; 
cases of chrome ulceration numbered 143. 

The number of cases of dermatitis 
notified voluntarily during the year was 
3,071, a decrease of 38 over 1949. An 
analysis of these notifications set forth in 
a table shows that almost one-third (1,104) 
of the cases were among workers in metal 
manufacture, engineering and allied trades. 
In about 44 per cent of 1,912 cases 
analysed, the hands only were affected; in 
about 17 per cent of the cases, the arms 
alone were affected. 

Particular attention is now being paid 
by the Factory Department to the condi- 
tions under which beryllium is being used, 
both in the extraction of the metal from 
the ore and in the fluorescent lamp 
industry. As a result of American experi- 
ence, which has shown that beryllium 
causes acute pneumoconitis and pulmonary 
granulomatosis, greater attention has been 
directed to dust control since 1944 and 
periodic medical examinations with monthly 
weight records have been recommended. 
Few cases have been reported in Britain, 
however, because development in the 
fluorescent lamp section of the industry has 
been retarded by the  re-armament 
program. 


Medical Examination of Young Persons 


Since the coming into force on October 1, 
1948, of the provision in the Factories Act, 
1948, which raised to 18 the age for 
compulsory medical examination of young 
persons and provided for re-examination 
annually, there has been a_ progressive 
increase in the number of such examina- 
tions by appointed factory doctors. 
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During 1950 there were 382,144 examina- 
tions of young persons (excluding those 
of youths employed at night), compared 
with 142,446 in 1948. Pediculosis was the 
largest single cause for the refusal of 3,048 
certificates of fitness. From a medical 
point of view, diseases of the eyes and 
eyelids constitute the most important 
cause of rejection. The Chief Inspector 
comments that the figures indicate a need 
for closer attention by those responsible 
for juvenile health to the long-term 
disabilities found among young persons, 
especially diseases of the lungs, the 
circulatory system and of the ear, nose 
and throat. 


Health and Welfare Conditions in lronfoundries 

Special attention was again given by the 
Factory Department to conditions in 
foundries. Reports upon the work done 
towards implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Advisory Committee on 
Conditions in Ironfoundries (1947) indicate 
good progress in the larger foundries. The 
rate of improvement was slower, however, 
in the smaller establishments, many of 
which faced difficulties with old buildings 
situated in congested areas. 

Considerable modernization of techniques 
of ironfounding continued during the year. 
Many installed either fully- or partially- 
mechanized methods for a reduction in the 
handling of materials. Improvements in 
cleanliness, tidiness, lighting and in the 
continued provision of welfare amenities 
and washing facilities were noted. Improve- 
ments have been made also in space 
heating, but much remains to be done to 
meet the recommended standards of 
temperature. The problems of dust, gases 
and fumes in foundries are being studied 
by the Foundry Atmospheres Committee 
referred to above. 

The Foundries (Parting Materials) 
Special Regulations, 1950, which came into 
force on December 1, 1950, prohibit the 
use of certain materials as parting materials, 
containing more than three per cent by 
weight of silica. It is hoped that strict 
comphance with these Regulations will 
diminish the risk of silicosis in all foundry 
work. 

In summing up the 
foundries during the 
Inspector observed :— 


It can be said with confidence of iron- 
foundry managements that hardly any 
other industry has reacted so whole- 
heartedly to such radical changes in 
production methods and working condi- 
tions as has been experienced in foundries 
over the past few years in Great Britain, 
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development in 
year the Chief 


and from which will inevitably result 
healthier and better working conditions in 
what is basically a different industry in 
comparison with others. 


Pottery (Health and Welfare) 
Regulations, 1950 


A high standard of compliance with the 
Pottery (Health and Welfare) Regulations, 
1950, which have been in force a year, was 
noted in the Stoke area. There are still 
problems to be met, however, especially 
those of a structural nature, and particu- 
larly in older factories. The problem of 
dust control is one of major importance. 

Some firms, the Chief Inspector reports, 
have gone to considerable trouble and 
expense to improve working conditions. 
The new Regulations require protective 
clothing in an extensive range of pro- 
cesses, but full compliance was not possible 
during 1950 because of the short supply of 
such clothing. 


Building (Safety Health and Welfare) 
Regulations, 1948 

Compliance with the Building Code has 
been slow, but steady progress is noted. 
Shortage of timber has been a common 
cause of non-compliance with the require- 


ments concerning widths of platforms 
and provision of toeboards. Substitute 
materials for scaffold boards have not 
proved satisfactory. 

Mechanization on building sites has 


resulted in the increasing use of hoists 
because of their simplicity of construc- 
tion, but it is pointed out that this 
appearance of simplicity has led to a 
failure to appreciate the need for proper 
maintenance and operation by competent 
and responsible drivers. With regard to 
hoistway fencing, the report had this to 
say :— 


Inspections on building sites show that 
the standard of hoistway fencing, includ- 
ing access gates, is on the whole unsatis- 
factory and that access gates, when 
provided, are nearly always left open all 
the time the hoist is being used. Most 
of the hoists are fitted with safety devices 
to prevent the fall of the platform and 
to prevent overrun, but overrun devices 
are often badly fitted and _ probably 
ineffective in many cases. 


Lighting and Colour 

During 1950, increasing attention was 
paid to both natural and artificial lighting 
but ignorance on the subject is. still 
apparent in some factories. In most new 
factories natural lighting is good. There 
are still cases, however, where the proper 
design of windows has been overlooked. 


Existing factories continue to install roof 


lights, using in some instances, plastic 
instead of glass. 
Standards of artificial lighting have 


improved through the adoption of fluores- 
cent lighting. With regard to this type of 
lighting, the Chief Inspector states:— 


It must not be assumed, however, that 
this type of lighting is universally appre- 


ciated, or that it is the last word in 
artificial lighting. Im many cases a 
judicial mixture of fluorescent and 


tungsten lamps is used, and there are 
instances where there has been a com- 
plete return to the older type. So much 
depends on the process and the type of 
factory building. Where good general 
lighting of high intensity is needed, then 
the fluorescent tube is often the best 
answer, but where general lighting 
requires to be supplemented by local 
lighting the filament lamp may be more 
suitable. 


According to the report, the three 
essential points of lighting installations 
which require further attention are: 


(a) good lighting; (b) light where it is 
wanted; and (c) no glare. The importance 
of keeping light fittings clean and in good 
condition is again emphasized. 

Inspectors’ reports reveal an increasing 
use of pleasant colours in factory decora- 
tion; there is a tendency to use the softer 
pastel shades. The makers of machines, 
too, are painting their products in more 
pleasing shades than the usual grey or black. 
Reference is made in the report to the 
British Standards (BS 1710) for colour 
identification of pipe lines. 


Temperature and Ventilation 

Although there is an increasing aware- 
ness that “temperature and ventilation are 
inextricably allied in promoting good 
working conditions,” reports show that in 
many factories both management and 
workers are indifferent to ventilation. 
Badly-planned ventilating schemes are still 
too common. Some of the worst ventila- 
tion was found in underground rooms. 

Improved ventilation for the removal of 
dust and fumes is evident in a variety of 
trades. The importance of maintaining 
exhaust systems in good condition is 
emphasized. “A well-designed system is 
only the beginning; constant care is 
necessary to secure efficiency.” 

Fuel shortages and _ electricity cuts 
caused some difficulties in temperature 
control during the winter months. Exist- 
ing appliances could be improved and 
management is urged to deal with the 
problem during the summer months rather 
than “on the first frosty day”. 


Sanitation, Cleanliness, Clothing Accommodation 


General improvement is noted in sanitary 
conditions and cleanliness and in the 
washing facilities and clothing aceommoda- 
tion provided in factories. Except in the 
smallest factories, the number of sanitary 
conveniences provided often exceeds the 
minimum legal requirements. Improved 
washing facilities include shower baths, 
not only in large factories but in many 
different types of smaller works. The 
importance of supervision in keeping 
washing facilities in good condition is 
emphasized. Standards of cloakroom 
accommodation have not improved as 
rapidly. It is noted that lockers of good 
design are being used in many different 
types of factory. 


Sitting Facilities 


Section 6 of the Factories Act, 1948, 
which came into force on October 1, 1950, 
provides that 


where any employed persons have, in the 
course of their employment, reasonable 
opportunities for sitting without detri- 
ment to their work, there shall be provided 
and maintained for their use suitable 
facilities for sitting, sufficient to enable 
them to take advantage of those oppor- 
tunities, Where a substantial proportion 
of any work can properly be done sitting, 
there shall be provided and maintained 
for any employed person doing that work, 
a seat of a design, construction and 
dimensions suitable for him and the work, 
together with a foot-rest on which he can 
readily and comfortably support his feet if 
he cannot do so without a foot-rest; and 
the arrangement shall be such that the 
seat is adequately and properly supported 
while in use for the purpose for which it 
is provided. 


As a result of wide publicity given to 
this section of the Act, considerable 
thought was given during the two years 
before it came into effect to the installa- 
tion of good seating. In many factories, 
management and workers exchanged ideas 
on the type of seating most suitable, with 
the result that methods of work have 
improved, particularly in the elimination 
of unnecessary movement. Reports show 
that a number of laundries have experi- 
mented with seats for such processes as 
sorting, feeding of calenders and hand 
ironing. In spite of progress, there is much 
to be done. Habits and bias have still 
to be overcome. The Chief Inspector 
remarks: “Many managements still retain 
the attitude of mind that the old way 
must inevitably be the right way. It can 
at least be said, however, that a promising 
beginning has been made towards intel- 
ligent comphance with the new require- 
ments.” 
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Hours of Employment 

Few changes have taken place during the 
year in the standard working week in most 
industries of 44 or 45 hours in five days. 
Saturday employment is confined more and 
more to trades dealing with food or direct 
services to the customer, such as_ bake- 
houses, ice cream factories and garages 
carrying on motor vehicle repairs. The 
re-armament program and export demands 
have resulted in considerably more over- 
time being worked both in the payment 


sense and the Factories Act sense of 
employment beyond the permitted 48 
hours. An improvement in the reporting 


of overtime is noted. Reports indicate 
that many adult men, whose hours are not 
controlled by law, are working very long 
hours in a number of industries. The 
employment of part-time workers, many of 
them married women, within the standard 
period of employment continues. 

There was little evidence of serious 
illegal employment during the year but 
reports from some Divisions show that it 
is not fully understood that the employ- 
ment of children under 15 years of age 
in a factory 1s illegal. 

Of 43 Orders made in 1950 under Sec- 
tion 83 of the Factories Act to permit a 
starting time before 7 a.m., 15 were 
renewals of previous Orders. Starting 
times varied between 6 a.m. and 6.50 a.m. 

Emergency powers were used again 
during the year to permit arrangements of 
hours inconsistent in various respects with 
the provisions of the Factories Act. In 
November, 1950, according to the table 
which appears in the report, there were 
1,062 such Orders and Permissions in effect 
for Day Work Schemes (including evening 


employment), and 441 for shift work. 
Authorized arrangements for the evening 
employment in factories of women not 
otherwise employed in a factory are 
growing in popularity. Enthusiasm for 
evening work is also spreading to elderly 
men and it is reported that retired men 
are returning to work on evening shifts in 
some cotton factories. 

To simplify the procedure for the 
granting of such Orders, the Factories 
(Evening Employment) Order was issued 
in December, 1950, to give a District 
Inspector power to issue Permissions for 
Evening Employment covering the employ- 
ment of women between 5 and 10 p.m. on 
any evening, other than Saturday or 
Sunday, provided they were not employed 
about the business of the factory or in any 
other business carried on by the occupier 
outside that period of employment. If 
the spell of employment exceeds 44 hours, 
a 10-minute interval must be allowed. 

Before the end of the year a number 
of firms on important work were granted 
Orders to work beyond the overtime limit 
of 25 weeks permitted in the Act. 


Canteens 


New canteens continued to be set up. 
At the end of the year, 5,092 factories 
employing more than 250 workers had hot 
meal canteens, compared with 4,979 at the 
end of 1949. In 11,174 factories employing 
fewer than 250, hot meal canteens were 
in operation. Although the general 
standard of cooking has been improved, 
little attention, the Chief Inspector states, 
is paid to menu planning. There is room 
for improvement, too, he says, at many 
dock canteens, where the general effect is 
one of drabness. 





International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions Hold 11th Convention 


200 delegates attend meeting at The Hague; Canada not represented. 
Resolution calling for labour participation in management is adopted 


More than 200 leaders of the Christian 
trade-union movement from some 20 coun- 
tries took part, at the beginning of July, 
in the 11th Convention of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions at The Hague, Holland—scene of 
the organization’s foundation in 1920. 

The theme of the three main reports 
presented at the convention was “The 
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participation of the workers in the direc- 
tion of the economic system, on the 
national and international levels and on 
the level of the concern”. 

For the first time, a number of trade- 
union leaders from Africa and Asia were 
present at an IFCTU convention. In the 
last few vears, Christian trade-unionism has 
undertaken the organization of workers in 


Viet-Nam, the Congo, Morocco, Algeria and 
Madagascar. The IFCTU now claims three 
million affiliated members. 

Canada was not officially represented: 
nor were Germany or Italy. Gérard Picard, 
General President of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, who had 
planned to attend, was detained by some 
important strikes. 


Call for Joint Management 

Asserting that the right to joint manage- 
ment, if not a natural right, may become 
an acquired right through historic evolu- 
tion, and taking note of numerous experi- 
ments in joint management already in 
progress, the delegates declared themselves 
unanimously in favour of joint management. 

More specifically, the resolution adopted 
by the delegates calls for the development 
of new forms of economic enterprise which 
“will enable wage-earners to play an active 
part (not exclusive of the part normally 
reserved for the owner of the concern) in 
the guidance, management and administra- 
tion of concerns, thus making it possible 


to place preoccupations of a human and 
family nature onee more in the centre of 
economic activity”. 

The final outcome hoped for by the 
IFCTU is “the full participation of the 
world of labour at all levels, and especially 
on the level of the concern, in decisions of 
an economic and social nature”. 

The IFCTU will therefore work from 
now on—making allowance for the neces- 
sary adaptations—towards gradually intro- 
ducing elements of joint management into 
collective agreements and legislation. It 
will invite employers’ and government asso- 
ciations to join in the efforts. 


Election of Officers 

The convention was presided over by 
Gaston Tessier of France, General President 
of the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers since 1948, who became General 
President of the IFCTU in 1947. The con- 
vention at The Hague renewed his mandate 
for another three years. 

P.J.S. Serrarens of Holland, who had been 
General Secretary of the IFCTU since its 
creation in 1920, was replaced by Auguste 
Vanistendael of Belgium. 





IFCTU President’s Message to Canadian Workers 


The 11th convention of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions has affirmed the vitality, the 
cohesion and the radiation of Christian 
trade-unionism throughout the entire 
world. 

The IFCTU is happy and proud, in 
particular, to be able to count on the 
loval attachment, in North America, of 


the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 


I encourage Canadian workers to 
take part in the development of 
Christian trade-unionism. Christian 


trade-unionism has a unique and original 
contribution to make towards the 
building up of a new world based on 
justice and liberty. 





Effects on Industry of Long Illness Are Studied 


A nation-wide survey studying the effect 
of prolonged illness upon employed persons 
in the United States was recently begun 
by the Research Council for Economic 
Security, an organization with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Firms representing 20 
currently reporting the illness experience of 
more than 100,000 workers. The survey 


industries are 


will gradually be extended to cover at least 
500,000 employed persons in every region 
throughout the country. 

Pilot studies conducted by the Council 
indicate that industry can expect three to 
six per cent of its total labour force to be 
off the job during any year because of 
prolonged illness. 

It is estimated that the 
require two years to complete. 


survey will 
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Three Conventions, Three Recommendations 
Are Approved at ILO’s 35th Conference 


Conventions cover social security, maternity protection, and holidays 


with pay for agricultural workers; 103 Conventions have been approved 


Three Conventions and three Recom- 
mendations were adopted at the 35th 
conference of the International Labour 
Organization in Geneva this summer. The 
meeting, which lasted three and a half 
weeks, was attended by 654 government, 
employer and worker delegates from 66 
member countries. 

The new Conventions, which bring to 
103 the number adopted by the ILO, 
cover social security, maternity protection 
and holidays with pay for agricultural 
workers. The Recommendations were the 
93rd, 94th and 95th approved by the ILO. 
One is designed to promote co-operation 
between employers and workers; the others 
supplement the Conventions on maternity 
protection and agricultural holidays. 

The new Conventions will require 
Governments which ratify them (1) to 
assure the application of certain minimum 
standards of social security protection; 
(2) to assure maternity leave of at least 
12 weeks and other forms of maternity 
protection; and (3) to assure that agri- 
cultural workers are granted an annual 
hohday with pay after a period of con- 
tinuous service with the same employer. 

The member countries are required to 
submit Conventions adopted by the con- 
ference to their competent authorities for 
possible ratification. A country ratifying 
a Convention is under obligation to bring 
its laws and regulations into line with the 
standards specified in the Convention and 
to report annually to the ILO on the way 
it is discharging this obligation. 

The Recommendation on _ employer- 
worker co-operation declares that “appro- 
priate steps should be taken to promote 
consultation and co-operation between 
employers and workers at the Jevel of the 
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undertaking on matters of mutual concern 
not within the scope of collective bar- 
gaining machinery, or not normally dealt 
with by other machinery concerned with 
the determination of terms and conditions 
of employment.” 

The conference considered two other 
“technical” questions. 

It approved a resolution recommending 
standards governing the employment of 
young persons in underground coal mining, 
agreeing On a minimum age of 16 years. 
It voted to consider a Recommendation 
on the subject at next year’s conference. 

It gave preliminary consideration to 
international regulations to protect the 
health of workers in places of employment, 
approved a series of conclusions designed 
to provide a basis for these regulations, 
and decided to place the question on next 
vear’s agenda with a view to the adoption 
of either (1) a Convention supplemented 
by a Recommendation; or (2) a Recom- 
mendation. 

The delegates also approved, without any 
votes in opposition, a declaration asserting 


that it “is essential for the trade union 


movement in each country to preserve its 
freedom and independence so as to be in a 
position to carry forward its economic and 
social mission regardless of political 
changes.” 

In another resolution, they expressed 
satisfaction with the ILO’s program of 


technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and called for its further 
extension. 


In one of its first decisions, the Con- 
ference voted unanimously to admit the 
newly sovereign United Kingdom of Libya 
to membership in the ILO, thus raising 
the total of member countries to 66. 


TEAMWORK 





Adequate publicity of the work done by 
labour-management production committees 
is very important. As an aid in keeping 
LMPCs all over the country informed on 
what other committees are doing, the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
publishes the monthly bulletin J’eamwork 
in Industry. This publication carries, in 
addition to news about LMPCs, stories on 
joint consultation in Canada, Great Britain, 
the United States and other countries. A 
digest of the material published in 
Teamwork in Industry appears monthly in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Each issue of Yeamwork contains a 
cartoon designed to spotlight a phase of 
LMPC operations. The message in the 
cartoon is always self-explanatory, although 
at times the monthly editorial expands 
the idea presented in the cartoon. Com- 
pany and union publications can obtain 
stereotype mats and gestaprints (for use 
on duplicating machines) of these cartoons 
free of charge. 


IN 


INDUSTRY 


Reproduced above is the cartoon which 
appeared in the February, 1952, edition 
of Teamwork in Industry. Its message is 
one of co-operation between labour and 
management. Other cartoons in recent 
issues have dealt with safety, increased 
productivity, quality, LMPC publicity, and 
the LMPC labour representative. Many 
committees have found these cartoons 
useful in plant papers. They serve to 
focus attention on the many fields of 
activity engaged in by LMPCs. One 
Quebec LMPC uses them in _ periodic 
mimeographed reports of its activities 
distributed to the employees. 

Any LMPC wishing mats or gestaprints 
of these cartoons may order them from the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 


Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Reiations Board met 


for two days during June. The Board 
issued 14 certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received nine applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one appli- 
cation for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, on behalf of a unit of signal gang 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed on its Eastern, Prairie, 


and Pacific Regions (L.G., June, 1952, 
pee7d3a): 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ stewards 
departments of vessels operated by British 
Columbia Steamship Co. Ltd., Vancouver 
(iG, July 195202012). 

3. Seafarers International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and_ stewards 


departments of the m/v Dinamac, oper- 
ated by Mr. R. McLeese and Mr. Angus 


McKee, Vancouver (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 912). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and_ stewards 
departments of the m/v P.W., m/v Teco, 
and m/v Cloverleaf, operated by The 
Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver, while such vessels are engaged 
in the freight service operations of the 
company (L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
Vancouver, employed in the Mayo Dis- 
trict, Yukon Territory. 

6. United Grain Elevator Workers Local 
Union No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
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Labour Relations Board 


and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of elevator employees of 
Midland Pacific Terminal Limited, Van- 
couver(L.G., July, 195279. 914): 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
of Canadian National Railways, employed 
in the offices of the General Freight Claims 
Agent and District Freight Claims Agent, 
Montreal (L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 


8. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 920, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., comprising 
employees classified as stationary engineer 
(power house), power house mechanic, air 
conditioning operator, air conditioning 
mechanic, pump house operator, coal and 
ash handler, shovel operator, tractor oper- 
ator, and helpers and apprentices in such 
classifications (L.G., July, 1952, p. 913). 


9. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., comprising 
employees classified as electrician, instru- 
ment mechanic (electronic), instrument 
mechanic (process), instrument mechanic 
(meters), electronic wiremen, and helpers 
and apprentices in such classifications 
CG arto OD 2 omen an 


10. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Chalk River N.R.C. Lodge No. 1522, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., comprising employees classified as 
tool and die maker, machinist, tool crib 
operator, layout man (machine shop), 
maintenance mechanic, millwright, and 
helpers and apprentices in such classifica- 
LiOls "Clee Uy, stone) Dee olar: 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 


11. International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 989, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
comprising employees classified as bus 
operator, truck driver, truck driver (heavy), 
automotive mechanic, oiler and greaser, and 
helpers and apprentices in such classifica- 
t10ns) (1.G., July, 1952, p. 913). 

12. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 2466, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., comprising employees classified as 
carpenter, lead hand, carpenter, carpenters’ 
helper, and carpenters’ apprentice (L.G., 
ditly 219526 tp. 1913). 

13. United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local 560, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Atomic Energy of 


Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., com- 
prising employees classified as plumber and 
steamfitter, welder, lead burner, sheet metal 
worker, lagger, and helpers and apprentices 


in such classifications (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 913). 
14. Atomic Research Workers’ Union, 


No. 24291, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., comprising employees 
classified as bricklayer, bricklayer helpers 
and apprentices, painter (spray), painter, 
painter helpers and apprentices, leading 
stores countermen, stores countermen, 
stores helper, janitor, labourer, seamstress, 
contamination monitor, decontamination 
operator, laundry operator, process oper- 
ator and = process trainee, maid, and 
animal attendant (L.G., July, 1952, p. 913). 


Representation Votes Ordered 
The Board ordered representation votes 
of units of employees of: (1) Maple Leaf 








Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada _ or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
eation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 


(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Milling Co. Limited; (2) The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Limited; and (3) Lake 
of the Woods Milling Company Limited, 
all located at Medicine Hat, Alta. The 
votes were ordered following investigation 
of applications for certification submitted 
on behalf of the employees concerned by 
Locals 510 and 511 of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (L.G., July, 
1952, p. 914). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Canadian National Railways 
(Cape Tormentine, N.B-Port Borden, 
P.EI., Ferry Service), respondent. The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it did not have the support of a 
majority of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit considered appropriate by the 
Board. In determining the appropriate 
bargaining unit, the Board excluded junior 
masters and first officers (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 914). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., applicant, and 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited (L.G., 
June, 1952, p. 754). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Co. Limited, 
Vancouver, employed in the Mayo District, 
Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (See applications for certifi- 
cation granted above). 


) 


2. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees 
Association, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
employees of Saskatchewan Co-operative 


Producers Limited, Regina, Sask., employed 
in its flour mill at Saskatoon (Investigat- 
me Onicer se. omnis 

3. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
in the deck, engineroom and_ stewards 
departments of vessels operated by Marine 
Express Lines Limited, Vancouver (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

4, Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed in the deck and stewards depart- 
ments of vessels operated by Gulf Lines 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 


D. S. Tysoe). 
5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 


in the deck, engineroom and_ stewards 
departments of vessels operated by 
Davidson Marine Limited, Vancouver 


(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Canadian Airline Pilots Association on 
behalf of pilots employed by Maritime 
Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.EI. 99 Cinvestigating Officer:") “Ho 'R. 
Pettigrove). 

7. Overseas Communication Union, Local 
Nos (2729, CClaiwniltbehali, tot ga, Limite 
clerical employees of the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunication Corporation, Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

8. Overseas Communication Union, Local 
No. 272, CCL, on behalf of a unit of 
operating and engineering employees of 
the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers below the rank of 
chief engineer employed by Reoch Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with disputes 
between the following parties:— 

1. Northern Telephone Company 
Limited, New Liskeard, Ont., and Com- 
munications Workers of America (Con- 
ciation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Brotherhood 
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of Electrical Workers, Local 213 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Effected by Conciliation Officers 


During June, Conciliation Officers 
reported settlement of the following 
disputes :— 

1. McCabe Grain Company Limited 


(Seed Cleaning Plant, St. Boniface, Man.) 
and Local 105, International Union of 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
July, 1952, p. 914). 

2. National Harbours Board and National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Association, 
affecting employees of the Board at 
Prescott, Ont. (L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 


3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and International Association of Machin- 
ists, Canadian Airways Lodge No. 764 
Ci. wine, 1952, p. 755). 

4. Grand Trunk Pacific Development Co. 
Limited, Vancouver, and Marine Workers 
& Boilermakers Industrial Union of 
Canada, Local No. 2 (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 914). 

5. Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited, North 
American Elevators Limited, Sorel Dock 
& Stevedoring Company Limited, Eastern 
Canada Stevedores Limited, Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel, Inc. (L.G., May, 1952, p. 590). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


During June, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with disputes between the follow- 
ing parties :— 

1. British Columbia Telephone Company 
and Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 914). The Board had not been fully 
ronstituted at the end of the month. 


2. The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, affecting dining, cafe and buffet 
car employees. The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 


3. Vancouver Barge Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District. The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(L.G., July, 1952, p. 915) was fully con- 


stituted in June with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Lane was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Norman UL. 
Mathews, Q.C., and the Hon. A. W. 
Roebuck, Q.C., both of Toronto, who had 
previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the Company and the Brother- 
hood, respectively. 

2: The’ Board. af.* Conciliation Aand 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with matters in dispute between Colonial 
Coach Lines Limited and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 915) was fully constituted in June with 


the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Reynolds, - Kingston, Ont., as 


Chairman. Judge Reynolds was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, A. W. Beament, Q.C., 
Ottawa, and R. G. Geddes, Toronto, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the Company and_ the 
Brotherhood, respectively. 


Settlements following Board Procedure 


During June, settlements were reported 
in the following disputes following receipt 
by the parties of reports of Boards of 
Concilation and Investigation :— 


1. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (L.G., June, 1952, p. 756). 
The dispute was settled after further 
direct negotiation between the parties. 


2. Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (L.G., July, 1952, p. 915). 


3. Five elevator companies located in 
Vancouver, including the Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Pacific Elevators Limited, Searle 
Grain Company Limited, United Grain 
Growers Limited, and Kerr-Gifford & Co., 
Inc., and Local 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G.., 
July, 1952, p. 915). The dispute was 
settled following further direct negotia- 
tions between the parties and with the 
assistance of officials of the Department of 
Labour. 


rr ———— 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 


parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department. 
A number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining 

Coal Mining—Cape Breton and Spring- 
hill, N.S—Dominion Coal Company 
Limited and Cumberland Ralway and 
Coal Company and United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1952, to January 31, 1953, and thereafter 
trom year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2060), with 
the following changes and additions:— 

Check-off: the provision that the maximum 
amount to be deducted from the pay of all 
union members for union purposes in any 
one month shall not exceed $5 has been 
omitted. 


Paid statutory holidays: employees at the 
Louisburg Pier are now paid for 4 specified 
statutory holidays, provided they work a full 
shift on each of the 2 scheduled working days 
immediately preceding the holidays and on 
each of the 2 (3 if the holiday falls on a 
day when operations are not normally 
carried on) scheduled working days imme- 
diately following the holidays. Employees 
who work on the paid holidays will receive 
double time. 

Wage rates are increased by $1.60 per day 
for daily-rated employees and by 20 cents 
per hour for hourly-rated employees. (This 
includes the increase of 60 cents per day 
or 7-5 cents per hour which became effective 
February 1, 1951.) The basic daily rate is 
now $9.74. 


Asbestos Mining—Asbestos, P.Q—Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville Company Limited 
and jointly Le Syndicat National de 
L’Amiante D’Asbestos Inc. and La 
Fédération Nationale des Employés de 
L’Industrie Miniére, Inc. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 


1, 1952, to January 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day; arrangements will be 
made to put the 40-hour work-week in effect 
in each department as soon as possible after 
February 1, 1952, but not later than August 
1, 1952. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour 
period, or 48 hours in any work-week, which- 
ever results in greater pay, provided that, 
when a shift of more than 8 hours is 
established by agreement in order to permit 
completion of a 48-hour work-week in less 
than 6 full working days, the overtime rate 
will be paid only for hours worked in excess 
of such longer shift. Immediately the 40- 
hour week is put in effect in any department 
the same overtime rates will be paid on 
a 40-hour week basis. Time and one-half 
will also be paid for work on an employee’s 
scheduled day off, on Sundays and on 3 spec- 
ified holidays; an additional 6 (previously 
5) holidays are paid holidays and work on 
these will be paid for at double time and 
one-half. In 1954, Epiphany will be added 
to the list of paid holidays. If an employee 
is called back to work after leaving the 
company’s property or reports on call-duty 
on a Sunday or holiday, he shall receive a 
minimum of 4 hours at straight time or pay 
for the hours worked, whichever is greater. 


Vacations with pay: after one year of 
continuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
service 2 weeks and after 25 years’ service 
3 weeks. There will be a one-week general 
plant shutdown for vacation during June or 
July at a time to be selected by manage- 
ment. Employees eligible for additional 
vacations may take them at such time during 
the term of the agreement as can be mutually 
arranged to suit both parties. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes (the 
first rate to be in effect before and the 
second rate after the introduction of the 
40-hour week): Mining department, open pit 
—electric shovel operator $1.53 and $1.84, 
gas shovel operator $1.38 and $1.66; haulage 
truck operator, blaster $1.27 and $1.52; 
primary driller $1.25 and $1.50; connector, 
tamper $1.23 and $1.48; yard labour, starting 
$1.09 and $1.31, after 6 months $1.10 and 
$1.32. Milling department—baggers $1.09 
and $1.31; sewers, shippers $1.14 and $1.37: 
belt conveyor attendant $1.13 and $1.36: 
crusherman (surface), fiberizer attendant 
$1.16 and $1.39; fibre picker, coal heaver 
$1.09 and $1.31; lift truck operator, pay 
loader operator $1.25 and_ $1.50. Mine 
department, underground—blaster $1.42 and 
$1.70, helper $1.30 and $1.56: brakeman, 
erusherman $1.28 and $1.54; diamond driller, 
blast hole $1.39 and $1.67, exploration $1.43 
and $1.72; helpers $1.22 and $1.46: hoist- 
man, surface $1.30 and $1.56, underground 
$1.37 and $1.64; dryman, labourer (surface) 
$1.09 and $1.81; rigger, loader operator $1.32 
and $1.58: mucker $1.17 and $1.40: nipper, 
scoopmobile operator $1.21 and _ $1.45: 
powderman, tippleman $1.25 and_ $1.50: 


pumpman $1.22 and $1.46; trackman $1.18 
and $1.42. Apprentices—first year 93 cents 
and $1.12, second year $1 and $1.20, third 
year $1.08 and $1.30, fourth year $1.15 and 
$1.38, thereafter trade rate. The above rates 
are to be increased by 5 cents per hour on 
August 1, 1952, and again by the same 
amount on February 1, 1953. (The rates in 
effect prior to the introduction of the 40- 
hour week are in most cases the same as 
those provided in the previous agreement.) 


Escalator clause: to the above rates will 
be added a cost-of-living bonus of 40 cents 
per week for every increase of one point 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index above 170-7 (index figure for 
November, 1950). Adjustments are to be 
made monthly, upward or downward, pro- 
vided that no decreases in pay will be made 
if the index falls below 170-7. (This 
provision is the same as in the previous 
agreement.) Effective immediately upon the 
adoption of the 40-hour week in any depart- 
ment the company agrees to pay a minimum 
cost-of-living bonus in the following amounts: 
to July 31, 1952, $1.60 per day (maximum 
$8 per week); from August 1, 1952, to 
January 31, 1953, $1.20 per day (maximum 
$6 per week); from February 1, 1953, to 
January 31, 1954, 80 cents per day 
(maximum $4 per week). This minimum 
bonus will be increased by 40 cents per 
week for every increase of one point in the 
cost-of-living index above 195-7. Adjust- 
ments are to be made monthly, upward or 
downward, except that no decrease in the 
bonus will result from a decrease in the 
index below 195-7. The cost-of-living bonus 
shall be calculated on a daily basis and shall 
apply only to normal working days and 
paid holidays. 

Night shift differential: the company will 
pay a premium of 2 cents per hour to all 
full-time workers employed on the evening 
shift and 3 cents per hour to those employed 
on the night shift. 


Apprentices will be employed only in the 
following trades: machinists, carpenters, tin- 
smiths, electricians, mechanics and welders. 
There shall not be more than one apprentice 
for each 5 tradesmen or fraction thereof. 
No apprentice shall be accepted before his 
18th birthday or after the beginning of his 
28rd year. 

Seniority shall be plant wide and shall be 
the determining factor in all matters affect- 
ing promotion, demotion and transfer to 
other than supervisory or salaried positions 
as between employees approximately equally 
qualified to fill the job. The same policy 
shall apply to lay-offs and to rehiring after 
a lay-off, except that when seniority is equal 
family status shall be given consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety of employees. 


Gold Mining—Timmins, Ont—Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines Limited and 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 4305. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 20, 
1952, to September 9, 1953. Hither party 
may, on 10 days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within 2 months 
prior to the expiry date and both parties 
shall thereupon enter into such negotiations 
m good faith. During the term of the 
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agreement, either party may open negotia- 
tions once on 30 days’ notice, with respect to 
wages. 


Collection of union dues: the company 
will permit union representatives to collect 
union dues on the 2 days following pay 
days at 3 specified places on company 
property. 

Hours: surface—for day workers 84 hours 
per day Monday through Friday, 54 on 
Saturday, and for shift workers 8 per day, 
6 days _a week,.a 48-hour week in either 
case. Underground—hoisting and lowering 
schedules will be arranged to provide 
approximately 8 hours from collar to collar 
for each shift, but variations not exceeding 
15 minutes, which do not occur consistently, 
shall be disregarded, while delays in excess 
of 15 minutes shall be considered time 
worked and paid for on the basis of straight 
time, except when the delay is beyond the 
control of the company. MHoistmen, cage- 
tenders and deckmen on a 2-shift basis will 
be expected to lower their shift and return 
them to surface without time and one-half 
for overtime unless the shift works over- 
time. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the regular daily schedule or 
in excess of 48 hours in any one work week; 
double time for work on 4 specified paid 
holidays. Mutually agreeable arrangements 
may be made on continuous operations to 
have employees average a 48-hour work 
week over a 3-week period; if this is done, 
time and one-half will be paid for work in 
excess of the regular schedule. 

Vacations with pay: the company will 
suspend operations for a two week period 
during the summer months and this shall 
be considered the annual vacation for all 
employees with the exception of those who 
are required for maintenance and repair 
work. The amount of vacation pay will 
depend on the length of service; employees 
with less than 2 years’ service will receive 
2 per cent of earnings, those with 2 years’ 
service 24 per cent, those with 3 years’ 
service 22 per cent, those with 4 years’ 
service 3 per cent and employees with over 
5 years’ service 4 per cent of earnings. 
Employees required to work during shut- 
down period will be granted their vacation 
at, some other mutually acceptable time: 
employees with less than 2 years’ service 
will be granted one week, ‘those with 2 
years’ service one week and one day, those 
with 3 years’ service one week and 2 days, 
those with 4 years’ service one week and 3 
days and employees with over 5 years’ ser- 
vice 2 weeks. Employees with less than one 
year’s service will receive 2 per cent of 
their total earnings. An employee who 
voluntarily terminates his employment or 
who is discharged for any reason will have 
2 months’ vacation pay deducted from any 
vacation with pay credits for every day of 
unjustifiable absence over one day per 
month. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: clerical occupations $1.074 to $1.223, 
shops—machinist $1.374: blacksmith, boiler- 
maker, sheet metal worker $1.35: welder. 
plumber $1.323, ironworker, carpenter, pipe- 
fitter $1.30; machine operator $1.274; 
handymen, blacksmith $1.25, carpenter 
$1.22, machinist $1.174: helpers, blacksmith 
$1.124. machinist $1.10, carpenter $1.10; 
miscellaneous—skip hoistman, cage hoistman, 
hoist repairman $1.30; hoist repair helper 
$1.123, surface labourer $1.024, crushing 
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plant $1.023 to $1.324, treatment plant $1.05 
to $1.12}; mine—stope runner $1.323, raise 
runner $1.30, drift runner $1.25; mucking 
machine operator $1.274, helper $1.123, 
burnerman $1.273, timberman, scaler $1.25; 
stope helper, powderman $1.15; drift loader 
$1.15, helper $1.074, drift helper, skip loader 
$1.124; mine labour $1.05, skip dump deck- 
man $1.02. 

Off-shift differential: employees steadily 
engaged on afternoon shift work will 
receive an additional 3 cents per hour and 
those engaged on night shift work an addi- 
tional 5 cents per hour. 

Pension plans: there shall be a 
committee of not more than 5 company 
representatives and 5 union representatives 
to discuss pension plans. 

Provision is made for 
grievance procedure and the 
health of employees. 


joint 


seniority rights, 
safety and 


Manufacturing 


Rubber Products— Granby, P.Q.— The 
Miner Rubber Company Limited and 
the Rubber Workers’ Federal Union, 
Local 209 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Check-off of monthly union dues compulsory 
for all eligible employees (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week (except for firemen, main- 
tenance men, watchmen, etc.). An employee 
who does not work during part of the normal 
work week due to any cause beyond the 
control of the company may be required to 
work up to 9 hours on the following Satur- 
day to make up tor time lost) Such 
Saturday work will be considered as part 
of the normal work week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of above 
hours and for work on Sundays and on 5 
specified holidays; double time for work on 
6 other specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: the company will continue 
to allow each employee two 10-minute rest 
periods per shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 12 
months’ continuous service; any employee 
who is entitled to a seniority rating of at 
least 5 years’ on or before the last day of 
the 12-months period of continuous service 
will receive 2 weeks. 


Wage rates: employees who on March 2, 
1952, were paid solely at an hourly rate 
shall receive ian increase of 9 cents per hour 
over the rate in effect March 1, 1952. 
Effective March 2, 1952, the cost-of-living 
bonus of 134 cents per hour, then in effect, 
is to be incorporated (to the nearest cent) 
into the hourly rates. All employees shall 
receive retroactive pay of 9 cents for each 
hour worked in the period from January 1 
to March 1, 1952. Every male employee 
over 20 years of age shall receive not less 
than 84 cents per hour and every female 
employee and male employee under 20 years 
of age not less than 72 cents per hour. 

Night shift differential: a premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid for work on 
any regularly scheduled shift between the 
hours’ of 6 “p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority 


i rights 
and grievance procedure. 
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Asbestos Products—Asbestos, P.Q.—Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville Company Limited 
and Jointly Le Syndicat National de 
L’Amiante D’Asbestos, Inc. and La 
Fédération Nationale des Employés de 
L’Industrie Minieére, Inc. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Mining” applies also to the “Canadian 
Products Division” except for wage rates. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
(the first rate to be in effect before and 
the second rate after the introduction of 
the 40-hour week). Paper department— 
back tender $1.28 and $1.54, third hand 
$1.17 and $1.40, fourth hand $1.14 and $1.37, 
baler operator $1.09 and $1.31, beater 
engineer $1.30 and $1.56, machine tender 
$1.43 and $1.72, rag cutter operator $1.20 
and $1.44. Rooting department—drum man, 
packer and tier, take-off man $1.16 and 
$1.39; filler man, general helper $1.09 and 
$1.31; Merril process man $1.18 and $1.42, 
saturator $1.22 and $1.46, shingle chopper 
operator $1.27 and $1.52, splicer $1.14 and 
$1.37. Rigid shingles department—bundler 
(automatic) $1.17 and $1.40, die man $1.23 
and $1.48; dry mix operator $1.22 and $1.46, 
helper $1.15 and $1.38; sorter, veneer man 
$1.18 and $1.42. Maintenance department— 
carpenter, class “A” $1.28 and $1.54, class 
“B” $1.18 and $1.42: electrician; class “A” 
$1.:40. and/$1.68; class “B’) 31.380 and. $1.56; 
millwright, steamfitter, tinsmith, class “A” 
S127 ande$1.52..clasa “(B” 3191) andes $145- 
saw filer $1.27 and $1.52, truck driver $1.20 


and =: $1.44. Factory  general—labourer, 
departmental $1.09 and $1.31: spare gang, 
first 6 months $1.09 and $1.81, after 6 


months $1.10 and $1.32. The above rates 
are to be increased by 5 cents per hour on 
August 1, 1952, and again by the same 
amount on February 1, 1953. 


Construction 


Carpenters—Belleville, Ont —Belleville and 
District Builders’ Exchange and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 572. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 21, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and. thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ only union members during the term 
of the agreement and the union must give 
preference in supplying men to employers, 
party to the agreement. All those employed 
as carpenters who are not union members 
must join the union within 15 days of the 
signing date. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. When it is necessary to 
work 2 or 3 shifts daily, such shifts of not 
more than 8 hours each may be worked 
between 1 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. Saturday, 
but no union member (except foremen) will 
be permitted to work more than one shift in 
any 24 hours. Work on the second or third 
shift will be paid for at time and one-half. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work out- 
side of the regular working hours. No work 
shall be performed on Saturdays, Sundays 
and on 9 specified holidays, except in case 


of extreme necessity where life or property 
is jeopardized, such work to be paid for at 
double time. 

Vacations with pay: one week with pay at 
the rate of 2 per cent of earnings. 

Wage rates: journeymen carpenter $1.55 
(previously $1.40) per hour. This rate is 
to be increased to $1.65 per hour on October 
1, 1952; apprentices as stipulated by the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 


Provision is made for the settling of 


disputes. 
Carpenters—Sarnia, Ont—General Con- 
tractors of Sarnia and District and 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1256. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to May 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employers shall employ 
only union members; when such members are 
not available through the office of the union 
contractors may hire any men whom they 
consider qualified, providing such men obtain 
a working permit from the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. When carpenters are 
required to work more than one shift, men 
employed on the second and third shifts 
will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work 
and no carpenter will be allowed to work 
more than one shift in 24 hours. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 3 hours of 
work in excess of the regular working period 
of 8 hours per day, double time thereafter 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
8 specified holidays. 


Vacation with pay shall be at the rate of 
4 per cent of earnings. 


Hourly wage rate for journeymen car- 
penters and millmen in the City of Sarnia 
and within a radius of 20 miles from the 
city limits $1.88. (The previous rate was 
$1.70, with a cost-of-living bonus of 5 cents 
per hour for each 5-point increase in the 
cost-of-living index over 180.) 

Out-of-town work: on jobs beyond the 
city limits the employer shall pay all trans- 
portation charges in excess of 20 cents per 
day and travelling time one way from the 
city limits to the job. 

The 2 parties to the agreement will try 
to start apprenticeship classes for young 
men in accordance with the Apprenticeship 
Act for the Province of Ontario. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Plumbers—Calgary, Alta—The National 
Association of Master Plumbers and 
Heating Contractors of Canada 
(Calgary Members of the Alberta 
Branch) and the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, Local 
496. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953. Should either party 
desire to change, add to or terminate this 
agreement on or after that date, notice must 
be given on or before December 31, 1952. 
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This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1534) with the following changes:— 


Overtime: double time is now paid for 
work on the whole day Saturdays  ( pre- 
viously time and one-half was paid on 


Saturday mornings), except that emergency 
repair work will be done, as before, at 
straight time between 8 a.m. and 12 noon. 

Night shift differential: in order to be 
deemed night shifts, such shifts must now 
be worked for 5 consecutive nights, instead 
of for 4 as previously. 

Wage rates for journeymen are increased 
by 15 cents per hour and are now $2 per 
hour; plumber and_ steamfitter improvers 
will be paid the minimum base rate of 80 
per cent of the journeyman’s rate for the 
first 6 months of the fifth year and 90 per 
cent for the remaining 6 months, instead of 
80 per cent throughout the whole year. 


Bricklayers—Calgary, Alta—The Calgary 
General Contractors Association and the 


Bricklayers, Masons and lasterers’ 
International Union of America, 
Local 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1 
1952, to March 31, 1953. A new agreement 
shall be negotiated during the month of 
February, 1953. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 am. and 
5 p.m., Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. If more than one shift is worked the 
above hours may be deviated from, but in 
that case 7 hours at 8 hours’ pay shall 
constitute a shift. Overtime: time and one- 
half will be paid for work during other 
than the above hours. Only emergency work 
is to be performed on Saturdays, Sundays 
and on 9 specified holidays, such work to 
be paid for at double time. 

Wages: the minimum rate is $2.15 (pre- 
viously $2) per hour with a further 15 cents 
(previously 10 cents) per hour for all 
firebrick work on boilers. Foremen will 
receive not less than 20 cents per hour more 
than the journeyman’s rate. 

No journeyman or group of journeymen 
shall contract to do work where the amount 
involved for labour is in excess of $200. 

Apprentices: the employing of apprentices 
is governed by the regulations of the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Board. 

Provision is made 
disputes. 


for the settling of 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers—Province of Ont—Certain 
Transport Companies and the Inter= 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America. 

Agreements negotiated jointly through the 

Automotive Transport Association but signed 

by the individual companies to be in effect 


from the date of execution to December 31, 
1952. 


Union security: union shop for employees 
hired since November 1, 1950, with mainten- 
ance of membership for all. 


Check-off compulsory for all employees. 
Statutory holidays: 8 specified paid holi- 
days will be observed. 
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Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with provincial regulations; after 
3 years of continuous employment employees 
will be granted 2 weeks. 

Wage rates effective January 15, 1952: 
highway drivers 5 cents (previously 4:5 
cents) per mile; if operating double hook-up 
equipment they will be paid -4 cents and 
if operating tandem axle tractor equipment 
-35 cents per mile in addition to the regular 
highway rate. The highway mileage rate 
shall include the normal preparation of the 
vehicle, the initial hook-up of the equipment 
and the final un-hooking and storing of 
equipment. All other work shall be paid 
for at the prevailing rate of the drivers’ 
home terminal. A driver performing work 
in an area where a higher wage scale 
prevails will receive the prevailing rate 
except for such work as extra duties, way- 
freighting, terminal delay, breakdowns, or 
other unavoidable delays. Highway drivers 
required to sleep away from their home 
terminal, shall be provided sleeping accom- 
modation by the company, or an amount not 
exceeding $2 per night, and also a flat rate 
meal allowance of 75 cents per night. 

For the application of all hourly rates 
the following 3 wage zones are established: 
zone 1—Windsor; zone 2—T'oronto, Hamilton, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Welland, Niagara 
Falls, Fort Erie, Brantford, Sarnia, Peter- 
borough, London, Port Colborne, Chatham, 
St. Thomas, Ottawa, Kingston, Belleville, 
Brockville, Cornwall, Kitchener, Waterloo, 
Guelph; zone 3—Orillia, Lansdowne, Lindsay, 
Picton, Woodstock, Midland. The following 
hourly rates will be paid: maintenance and 
mechanics—common labour in garage, zone 1 
$1.23 for first 6 months, $1.26 thereafter ; 
zone 2 $1.18 for first 6 months, $1.21 there- 
after; zone 3 $1.15 for first 6 months, $1.18 
thereafter: semi-skilled classifications, zone 1 
$1.27 to $1.32, zone 2 $1.22 to $1.27, zone 3 
$1.19 to $1.24; skilled classifications, zones 
1 and 2 $1.32 for first 3 months, $1.42 there- 
after: zone 3 $1.29 for first 3 months, $1.39 
thereafter; peddle run drivers, city drivers 
and checkers (rates for first 60 days and 
after 60 days, respectively), zone 1 $1.23 
and $1.28, zone 2 $1.18 and $1.23, zone 3 
$1.15 and $1.20: dockmen (rates for first 
60 days and after 60 days, respectively), 
zone 1 $1.18 and $1.23, zone 2 $1.13 and 
$1.18, zone 3 $1.10 and $1.15. Tandem axle 
tractor drivers on hourly rates will receive 
74 cents per hour in addition to the regular 
hourly rates. (The above hourly rates are 
from 14 to 23 cents higher than the previous 
rates.) 

In case of loss or damage to equipment 
through the fault of an employee the latter 
may be charged the actual cost of the loss 
or damage up to an amount of $15. 

Uniforms: if an employee is required to 
wear any kind of uniform, same shall be 
furnished and maintained by the employer 
free of charge. The union shall be _ con- 
sulted as to type and standard of uniform. 

Seniority: branch-wide seniority will apply 
in the case of lay-offs and rehiring in so 
far as it is consistent with management’s 
obligation to maintain an efficient working 
force. Senior employees will be given pref- 
erence in the allocation of highway runs. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Trade 

Dairy—Port Arthur and Fort Wilham, 
Ont—Thunder Bay Co-Operative 
Dairy Limited and _ International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Local 990. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1952, to December 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
for all: 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48-hour 
week, except for truck drivers, driver sales- 
men and barn boss. Satisfactory completion 
of a route will constitute a day’s work. 
Overtime: employees, other than truck 
drivers, driver salesmen and barn boss, will 
be paid time and one-half, or granted time 
off at the rate of time and one-half, for 
work in excess of 48 hours in any week. 
For work in cases of emergency outside the 
control of the company, such as breakdowns, 
storms, etc., employees will not be entitled 
to overtime. 

Statutory holidays: 7 specified holidays 
will be paid holidays. On two of them no 
work will be performed; work on the other 
5 will be paid for at straight time in 
addition to the holiday pay. 

Vacations with pay: after 12 months’ 
continuous service 2 weeks, after 15 years’ 
service 3 weeks. Vacations for employees 
with less than 12 months’ service shall be 
governed by “The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act.” 

Paid sick leave: every employee shall be 
allowed sick leave with pay at the rate of 
one-half day per month of employment. Any 
such leave not used shall accumulate. Sick 
leave benefits will cease on termination of 
employment or on death. 


Monthly wage rates (first 3 months): 
shipper $171; receiver, pasteurizer, bottler, 
cooler man $166.20; bottle washer $159, 
labourer $135, barn boss $162, holiday swing 
driver $182, truck drivers $177; retail 
drivers $155 and the following commission 
rates: $6.50 for the first, $8.50 for the 
second, and $10 for the third and each 
subsequent 1,000 units or fraction thereof 
over a basic load of 200 units per day. 
After 3 months’ service the above monthly 
rates will be increased by $15 per month. 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates the company will continue to pay the 
following cost-of-living bonus: the sum of 
$14.35 plus $5.40 per month for each 5 
points change in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index above the 
figure of 162-2. Adjustments are to be made 
upwards or downwards every 3 months. 
After the index exceeds 187-2 the bonus is 
to be computed at the rate of $1.08 per 
month for each one point change, adjust- 
ments to be made monthly. 

The company agrees to supply. free of 
charge, overalls and rubbers to the inside 
plant employees where necessary. 

Provision is made for security rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of one and the amendment of 11 others. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for barbers and hairdressers at Hull 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
May 24; the amendment of the agreements 
for retail food stores and for the food 
products manufacturing and wholesale food 
trade in the district of Quebec, in the 
issue of May 31; and the amendment of 
the agreements for the clock and watch 
repair industry in some counties of the 
province, for the printing trades at Mont- 
real and for retail food stores in the 
district of Quebec, in the issue of June ie 
A correction of the agreement for the 
furniture industry in the province and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Sherbrooke were pub- 
lished June 14. 


Requests for new agreements for truck 
drivers at Sherbrooke and for retail stores 
at Rock Island, Beebe and Stanstead, and 
a request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the building trades at Chicoutimi 
were gazetted May 24. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for building 
trades at Montreal and at Sherbrooke, for 
barbers and hairdressers at Three Rivers, 
for the clock and watch repair industry 
in some counties of the province and for 
hospitals and charitable institutions at 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazeETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GazettE monthly since June, 
1934. 


St. Hyacinthe were gazetted May 31, 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers in the 
counties of Argenteuil, etc., and for 
building trades at Montreal and at 
St. Jérd6me were published in the issue of 
June 7. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for longshoremen, for ship- 
liners and for checkers and coopers (all 
ocean navigation) at Montreal, and for 
building trades at Sherbrooke were gazetted 
June 14, and a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for barbers and_hair- 
dressers at Sherbrooke was published in the 
issue of June 21. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joit committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Provinee 


of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated June 11, and 
gazetted June 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 604; Jan., 1950; pe wei) May, 
1951, p. 690, Oct., p. 1376, Dec., p. 1672; 
April, 1952, p. 451, May, p. 611, and previous 
issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: operators, 
sample makers 56 cents per hour; drapers 
51 cents; finisher, assistant presser 48 cents: 
examiner 45 cents; folder, general hand 42 
cents; presser (male) 95° cents, presser 
(female) 59 cents; cutter grade I (skilled) 
$1.09; cutter grade II (semi-skilled) 84 
cents; spreader 57 cents. (These are in- 
creases ranging from 7 to 18 cents per hour 
over the minimum rates previously in effect.) 
No piece-work prices may be fixed which do 
not yield pay equal to the above minimum 
rates. Apprentices’ rates are now as follows: 
—apprentice cutters from 39 cents per hour 
in first 3 months to 763 cents in sixth 3 
inonths, thereafter the rate for semi-skilled 
cutters; apprentice male pressers from 34 
cents in first 3 months to 86% cents in 
eighth 3 months, apprentice female pressers 
from 31 cents in first 3 months to 56 cents 
in sixth 3 months; apprentice finisher from 
293 cents in first 3 months to 45 cents in 
sixth 3 months; apprentice operators from 
293 cents in first 3 months to 52 cents in 
sixth 3 months; apprentice examiners from 
293 cents in first 3 months to 423 cents in 
sixth 3 months; apprentice general hands 
and apprentice folders from 294 cents in 
first 3 months to 394 cents in fifth 3 months; 
apprentice assistant presser from 294 cents 
in first 3 months to 43 cents in fourth 3 
months. Upon completion of appreaticeship 
period apprentices will receive the minimum 
rates shown above for their respective 
trades. 
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Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated June 4, and 
eazetted June 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders 


Exchange Inc., Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers 


International Association, Local 116. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from June 14, 1952, 
for a period of one year without reopening. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., July, 1951, p. 976), 
as amended, with the exception of the 
following :— 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications: sheet metal mechanic $1.57 
per hour; welders class “A”, toolmakers 
$1.64: buffer and polisher class “A” $1.45; 
machinist, assembler and specialist, welder 
class “C” $1.38; machinist mechanic $1.59; 
painter $1.49, spray painter $1.31; black- 
smith $1.51; production welders from $1.12 
in first 6 months to $1.30 in fourth 6 
months (then they are eligible for class 
“CY? at $1.38 per hour, if they” quality); 
machine operator $1.30; production workers, 
truck driver, stock and storekeeper, ware- 
houseman $1.15; helpers $1.10. (The above 
rates are 5 and 6 cents per hour higher 
than the rates previously in effect.) Per- 
centage basis for apprentice sheet metal 
mechanics’ rates remain unchanged at from 
50 per cent of journeyman’s rate in first 
year to 85 per cent in fourth year. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Joliette 


An Order in Council, dated May 14, and 
gazetted May 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


Aug. 1947; p. 1175; June; 21948, p77 620; 
June, 1949, p. 73862 July, 1950)” psa, 1053, 
Nov., “p.. 1905; June, 1951, p. $29, and 


previous issues). 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours (unchanged at 48 
per week for journeymen and 54 per week 
for labourers): double time for work after 
midnight. (The last provision is new.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men and other occupations in zones I and 
II are increased by 15 cents per hour with 
the exception of rates for pile driver oper- 


ators (wood or concrete) and rates for 
apprentices which are 5 cents per hour 
higher. Minimum rates for watchmen on 


the job, day or night (without daily limita- 
tion of work) weekly maximum 72 hours, 
are unchanged at 65 cents per hour in both 
zones. Apprentice plumbers, ete. (fourth 
year) $1 in zone I, 90 cents in zone II and 
junior pourneymen (plumbers, etc.) $1.15 in 
zone I, $1.05 in zone II are added to the 
table of wage rates. Foremen in charge of 
3 or more men will be paid regular trades- 
men’s rates plus 10 cents per hour as 
formerly. 


Building Trades, St. Jean and Iberville 


An Order in Council, dated June 11, and 
gazetted June 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July,» 195040p281053,, Nove: ps 119003) July, 
1051, p.m0T7seeMay, 91952,..1p ab l0awpand 
previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 15 cents per hour in most cases and the 
new rates for certain classifications are as 
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follows: bricklayer, plasterer, etc. $1.35; 
carpenter, joiner, blacksmith (on the. jobs 
rigger, machinist, painter, lather (wood or 
metal) $1.25; electrician, plumber, steam- 
fitter, etc., crane operator, reinforcing steel 
erector $1.35. Minimum wage rates for 
horse driver, kettleman, labourer (common 
worker), labourer (hod carrier) 95 cents 
per hour represent an increase of 10 cents 
per hour. Apprentices’ rates are 5 cents 
per hour higher. Journeyman joiner, 
journeyman electrician and journeyman 
painter (all first year) $1.10 are added to 
the table of wage rates. Workers employed 
on a night shift (second shift) will be paid 
a premium of 15 cents per hour. (Weekly 
hours are unchanged at 44 per week for 
tradesmen and 50 per week for labourers.) 


Trade 


Hardware, Paint and Building Materials 
Stores, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated May 14, and 
gazetted May 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., p. 1248; Dec., 
1949, p. 1559; Jan., 1950, p. 80, Oct., p. 1681; 
Septi, - 1951. p.4125334 March, 1952.4.) 208, 
and previous issues). Amendment to be in 
effect from April 21, 1952. 

Minimum wage rates of employees in 
establishments not wholly engaged in_ the 
sale of building materials are increased by 
from $1.35 to $4.35 per week for weekly 
rated employees and hourly rates tor extra 
and supernumerary clerks and trade appren- 
tices are from 3 to 6 cents per hour higher. 
Minimum rates for employees in stores 
engaged in the sale of building materials 
only are increased by from $1.50 to $4.50 
per week in the case of weekly rated workers 
and hourly rates for temporary employees 
are 6 cents per hour higher. 


Dairy Employees, Quebee and Leévis 


An Order in Council, dated May 28, and 
gazetted June 7, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1949, p, 877; Aug., 1950, p. 1185; Aug., 
1951 opie Oo 


Minimum weekly wage rates: foreman $55 
per week; tester and production supervisor 
$44: shipper $45; service men from $38 to 
$42; salesmen on milk delivery $38 per week 
for the first 2,000 points plus 2 cents per 
additional point on retail sales and 1% cents 
per point on wholesale orders (points are 
computed on the basis of 1 quart equals 1 
point, 1 pint equals 4 point and 3 pint 
equals 4 point), commission for sale of 
butter and cream is also specified and sales- 
men are guaranteed a minimum of $30 per 
week; ice cream salesmen and delivery men 
$40 per week, helpers $23.80; occasional 
employee 85 cents per hour. (The above 
rates are from $4 to $9.20 per week higher 
than those previously in effect with the 
exception of the rate for helpers (ice cream 
delivery men) .which is unchanged and_ the 
rate for salesmen on milk delivery which 
was previously $24 per week plus 3 per cent 
commission on sales except butter and 
cream.) Service man (male) $25 per week 
and (female) $22 per week are added to the 
table of minimum rates. The occupation 
tester-foreman is deleted. This amendment 
also provides for the deletion of the clause 
governing the cost-of-living bonus from the 
terms of this agreement. 





Labour Legislation Enacted 
in Alberta and Ontario in 1952 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act revised; many recommendations 
of special legislative committee adopted. Both Alberta and Ontario pass 
new housing and pension legislation. Ontario Act assists disabled 


ALBERTA 


Many recommendations of the special 
legislative committee appointed in 1951 to 
inquire into the Alberta  Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were enacted into law 
by the Alberta Legislature at its 1952 
session, which opened February 21 and 
prorogued April 10. 

Enabling legislation was passed _per- 
mitting the province to share in the 
federal-provincial scheme of assistance to 
aged and blind persons; payment of 
supplementary allowances of $10 monthly 
to needy pensioners was provided for. 

A new Act permits widows from 60 to 
65 years to receive a $40-a-month pension, 
subject to a means test. A new Housing 
Act is designed to provide low-cost housing 
in the cities of the province. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The practice of the Alberta Government 
is to appoint a legislative committee to 
review the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act periodically, usually 
every five years, and, on the basis of the 
committee’s recommendations, to make 
whatever amendments are considered 
necessary. It is not customary to open 
up the Act for amendment between such 
reviews. 

Extensive amendments were made to the 
Act at the 1952 session following the 
tabling in the Legislature of the report of 
the special legislative committee appointed 
last year (see p. 1053 of this issue). Almost 
all of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee were accepted by the Legislature 
and incorporated in the Act. Of major 
importance were the increases in the wage 
“ceiling” and in the percentage basis of 
computing compensation and a_ provision 
raising the pensions of widows receiving 
compensation at a lower rate than that 


provided by the present Act until such 
time as they are provided with additional 
income through old age assistance or other 
pension. The amending Act substantially 
increases benefits payable to injured work- 
men and their dependants. 

Other changes eliminate the waiting 
period, bring “learners” and common law 
wives under the Act, add new industries 
to the schedules, fix a retirement age for 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
widen certain of its powers. Other amend- 
ments, many of which were suggested to 
the committee by the Board, relate to the 
administration of the Act. 


In accordance with the committee’s 
recommendations, the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted were increased from $2.500 to $3,000, 
the amount fixed in five other provinces. 
For purposes of assessment, any amount in 
excess of $3,000 which is paid to a work- 
man must be deducted from the payroll. 

The same increase was made with 
respect to the maximum wages or salary 
of an officer of, or other person giving 
service to, a corporation. The Act pro- 
vides that such persons must be included 
on the payroll and an amendment makes 
it clear that even if they are paid merely 
nominal or token remuneration they will 
be deemed to be “workmen”. For the 
purposes of assessment, the Board is 
required to fix for these persons a sum 
which represents a reasonable wage or 
salary for the service they render but not 
exceeding $3,000 per year. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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When an employer applies to have 
members of his family brought under the 
Act, the application to the Board must 
set out the estimated amount of their 
annual earnings. A change was made in 
this section to make it conform to the 
increased maximum earnings provided for 
elsewhere. The earnings of each member 
must not be more than $3,000, instead of 
the former $2,500, and not less than $1,800, 
instead of $1,200. 


An employer making application for his 
own coverage as a workman under the 
Act must similarly state the sum for 
which compensation coverage is desired, 
subject to a maximum of $3,000 and a 
minimum of $1,800. 

If at the end of a year an employer 
wishes to retain the protection of the Act 
for himself or members of his family, he 
must apply for renewal of coverage before 
January 20 of the succeeding year and 
include the application with his statement 
of payroll for the preceding year and 
estimated payroll for the forthcoming year. 


In an industry in which assessments are 
based on the employer’s production and not 
upon payroll, such as the lumbering 
industry, the average weekly earnings of 
an employer or a member of the employer’s 
family who is considered as a workman 
are the weekly equivalent of annual earn- 
ings of $1,800 per year. In such an 
industry, an employer’s statement filed with 
the Board of his estimated production for 
the current year is considered as an 
application to come within the scope of 
the Act. 


If such an industry is operated in 
partnership and the partners actively engage 
in the operations, they will be deemed 
to be workmen and the partnership an 
employer within the meaning of the Act. 


An amendment which complied with the 
requests of many labour groups was the 
increase in the rate of compensation for 
disability from 663 to 75 per cent of 
average weekly earnings. This makes 
Alberta one of four provinces with a 75 
per cent rate. 


A further major change is the elimina- 
tion of the former three-day waiting period. 
No compensation other than medical aid 
will now be payable for a disability that 
lasts only for the day of the accident but, 
if the workman is disabled for any longer 
time than the day of the accident, com- 
pensation is payable from and including 
the day after the accident. Previously, 
where a workman was off work for a short 
time, ie., six days or less, he was given 
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medical aid but no compensation for the 
first three days of his disability and com- 
pensation was paid from the date of the 
accident only if the disability lasted for 
more than six days. In providing for a 
one-day waiting period, Alberta followed 
the example of Saskatchewan, which 
enacted this provision in 1950. In the 
other provinces, the waiting period varies 
from four to seven days. 

Two further increases were made in 
benefits payable to injured workmen. ‘The 
minimum payment in total disability cases 
is to be $25 a week or the full amount 
of earnings if earnings are less than $25, 
instead of $15 or earnings, if less. The 
subsistence allowance payable by the Board 
to an injured workman who at its direc- 
tion is undergoing treatment away from 
home was doubled and is now $5 a day. 
However, the Act now stipulates that, when 
the Board provides the workman with 
meals or lodging in a hospital, clinic or 
other place, the per diem allowance may 
be proportionately reduced. 

The maximum allowance which will be 
paid to cover the cost of the burial of a 
workman was increased from $175 to $200, 
the amount payable in Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario. 

A new provision authorizes the Board, if 
it considers it advisable, to grant a further 
allowance, not exceeding $100, towards the 
cost of transportation of the body from 
the place of death to the workman’s usual 
place of residence or, if the workman’s 
home is outside the province, to the 
Alberta border. The Acts of Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia also provide for 
transportation allowances. 

The monthly payment in respect of 
dependent children was increased from $15 
to $25. However, this allowance will be 
paid only until a child reaches the age 
of 16 years instead of 18, as before, pro- 
vided that payments continue until the 
age of 18 years if the child is attending 
an academic, technical or vocational school 
and is making progress satisfactory to the 
Board. As before, payments may be con- 
tinued to the end of the school year in 
which the child reaches the age of 18 
years. An additional amount of up to 
$10 may be paid to dependent children 
on account of illness. Previously, the Board 
was authorized to pay the allowance for the 
duration of the illness but the payment 
may now be continued for such period as 
the Board deems appropriate. The Board 


was given similar discretion with respect to 
the payment of the $15 widow’s illness 
allowance. 

The $50-a-month benefit payable to 
widows and invalid widowers was not 
changed, but from April 1, 1952, this 
amount will be paid to all widows who 
were receiving less than $50 a month 
because they were granted compensation 
before March 31, 1948, when the pension 
was raised to $50. The special legislative 
committee recommended this amendment, 
pointing out that, regardless of the advance 
in wage scales with its attendant increase 
in cost of hving, a widow’s compensation 
remains firmly fixed. The additional amount 
sufficient to bring the monthly payment up 
to $50 will be granted until the recipient 


becomes eligible for assistance under 
federal or provincial old age or blind 
persons’ legislation, under the Widows’ 


Pensions Act of Alberta or other similar 
social legislation. The Legislature further 
provided that, if in any case compensation 
and any pension which a widow might 
recelve did not together equal $50 a 
month, she should then be paid whatever 
additional sum was necessary to provide 
her with a monthly income of $50. 

A common law wife may now receive 
benefits under the Act. In enacting this 
provision, Alberta followed the example of 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia which 
have somewhat similar sections in their 
Acts. If there is no widow, a common 
law wife may, at the discretion of the 
Board, be paid the compensation normally 
granted to a widow, provided that she lived 
with the workman for the seven years 
immediately preceding his death and had 
one or more children. Her compensation 
payments cease if she marries. 

A “learner”, that is, a person not under 
a contract of service who is required by 
the employer to undergo training or 
perform probationary work before enter- 
ing regular employment, was brought 
within the definition of “workman” and 
therefore within the scope of the Act. Ii 
was stipulated that where a learner is 
injured and compensation is payable it is 
to be based on the wages paid to 
beginners in the trade. 

As before, the Board has authority to 
add industries to those already covered and 
to withdraw industries from the Act. It 
is now enabled to add or withdraw a part 
of an industry. 

A further amendment makes it clear 
that the Board may bring within the scope 
of the Act volunteer employments under- 
taken in the public interest where the 
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remuneration is nominal or where there is 
no remuneration. This amendment is 
intended to cover volunteer fire fighters, 
who hitherto in practice have been con- 
sidered workmen under the Act. 

Schedules 1 and 2, which list the classes 
of employment to which the Act applies, 
were rescinded and replaced for greater 
clarity and convenience of arrangement. 
Several new industries are now added to 
the schedules, including the operation of 
oil pipe lines and pipe line construction, 
central steam heating plants, refrigeration 
servicing, seed cleaning plants, canneries, 
manufacture of awnings and blinds, retail- 
ing, insulating, the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board and the Highways 
Department of the Province of Alberta— 
labour payrolls. The schedule of indus- 
trial diseases (Schedule 3) was amended 
by deleting the words “which shall be 
deemed to be silicosis, siderosis, lithosis” 
after “pneumoconiosis” because it was 
considered that they limited the meaning 
of pneumoconiosis. 

The definition of “accident” was broad- 
ened to include industrial diseases and the 
definition which limited industrial diseases 
to those set out in the schedule, or added 
to the schedule by regulation, was struck 
out. The effect of the amendment appears 
to be that, while the schedule of diseases 
for which compensation is payable is 
retained, the Board will have discretion to 


grant compensation for any industrial 
disease which arises out of and in the 
course of employment. 

In accordance with the committee’s 


recommendation, it was provided that the 
charge against industry in the case of a 
fatal accident will be the average cost of 
all fatalities occurring in the same year. 
Previously, in the death of a single 
workman, industry was charged with an 
amount arrived at by taking the average 
cost of pensions awarded during the 
preceding three years to dependants of 
fatally injured married workmen. The sum 
remaining, after the capitalized cost of 
the compensation to the single worker’s 
dependants was set aside, was paid into 
a second injury fund. The second injury 
fund will now be raised by a direct levy 
on all industry. 

As recommended by the committee, 
provision was made in the Act for paying 
compensation to dependants who live out- 
side the country. By a new section, 
dependants of an injured workman who 
do not reside in Canada may be granted 
compensation only on condition that the 
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law of the place or country in which they 
reside provides similar benefits for depen- 
dants resident in Canada of a workman 
who is injured in that country. The Act 
provides that the amount of compensation 
paid by the Alberta Board may not be 
greater than that payable by the other 
country but, notwithstanding this provi- 
sion, gives the Board discretionary power 
to pay whatever sum it deems proper. 


A new subsection makes more definite 
provision for determining the compensa- 
tion of a workman who is injured while 
still under 21 years of age. The Act 
formerly provided that the Board, in 
arriving at average earnings, should con- 
sider that the workman’s wages would 
normally have increased from time to time 
until they reached adult pay. The Act 
now states that when the workman becomes 
21 he may be paid compensation on the 
basis of what workmen over 21 were 
earning in the same occupation at the 
time of the accident. 


The Act provides for the bringing of an 
action by a workman against some person 
other than his employer and permits the 
Board to take action on behalf of the 
workman. If action is taken by the Board, 
all costs and damages incurred in respect 
of the action are paid by the Board. A 
new section provides that, where the Board 
is acting on behalf of the workman against 
a third party and moneys have been paid 
into court, the clerk of the court must 
not make any payment without the con- 
sent of the Board. 


As before, where the Board determines 
that a workman is killed or injured as a 
result of the negligence of an employer or 
of a workman of an employer in another 
classification, it may direct that compensa- 
tion be charged against that class. Further, 
by a new amendment, if the injury or 
death is due to the negligence of two or 
more persons, one of whom may be the 
workman, the Board may apportion the 
compensation between the classes to which 
the employers who were negligent or whose 
employees were negligent belong in the 
same degree as their responsibility for the 


accident. If the degree cannot be estab- 
lished, compensation must be charged 
equally to the classes involved. This 


amendment was 
committee. 

A revised section of the Act determining 
lability for assessment when equipment is 
supplied or work is performed for another 
person incorporates a regulation of the 
Board, now rescinded, and the former 


recommended by the 
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section of the Act. The section now 
provides that, when work is performed or 
equipment is supplied for another person, 
the persons undertaking the work or 
supplying or operating the equipment 
become workmen, and the person for whom 
the work is done or to whom the equip- 
ment is supplied is required to pay the 
assessment. If, however, the person 
supplying equipment and operators or the 
person agreeing to perform the work has 
made a return to the Board for the year, 
his operators or assistants or employees 
become his workmen and he pays the 
assessment. “Equipment” includes teams, 
trucks, tractors, bulldozers, draglines, power 
shovels and other apparatus designated by 
the Board. 

With regard to the accident prevention 
work of the Board, the Act authorizes the 
Board to order an employer to install 
safety devices and requires the employer 
to notify the Board when he does so. An 
amendment provides that if the employer 
fails to notify the Board within the time 
fixed by the order, the Board may inspect 
the employer’s premises to see whether or 
not the order has been complied with and 
may charge the cost of the inspection to 
the employer. Jf an employer fails to 
report an accident to the Board or to 
reply within 30 days to a communication 
of the Board regarding an injured person, 
the Board may make a special investiga- 
tion of the circumstances at the employer’s 
expense. 

The Act authorizes the Board to assume 
the expense of replacement or repair of 
dentures, eye glasses, artificial eyes or 
limbs or hearing aids broken as a result 
of an accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment. Formerly, payment 
could only be made if the breakage was 
accompanied by objective symptoms of 
personal injury. This stipulation is now 
struck out. 

A workman who claims compensation is 
required to submit to such medical exam- 
ination as the Board deems necessary. The 
Board may approve of any medical investi- 
gation already carried out. The Board is 
authorized by an amendment to pay the 
costs of either examination and to pay the 
workman on the same basis as compensa- 
tion for the period considered by the Board 
as being necessary for the purpose of the 
investigation. 

When a workman disagrees with medical 
opinion in his case and wishes it to be 
reviewed, the Board need now appoint two 
medical referees only if the workman 
requests it to do so in writing. 


A new provision, similar to one con- 
tained in the Ontario Act, is designed to 
speed up the filing with the Board of 
medical accounts by providing for penal- 
ties when accounts are not submitted 
within three months from the termination 
of treatment, as required by the Act. 
Seventy-five per cent of the amount due 
will be paid on accounts received within 
three months after they are due and fifty 
per cent will be paid on accounts sub- 
mitted between the third and sixth months 
following the due date. No part of 
accounts received after nine months of the 
due date will be paid by the Board. 


An amendment was made with respect 
to the term of office of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The chairman and 
the other two commissioners will now hold 
office from the time they- are appointed 
until they reach 70 years of age, instead 
of being retired after 10 years’ service. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is no 
longer given authority to remove a com- 
missioner from office. He may, however, 
suspend a commissioner for cause, subject 
to his removal from office on address of 


the Legislative Assembly at the next 
session. 
Beginning with the year 1953, an 


actuarial evaluation of the Board’s pension 
accounts must be made every five years, 
or oftener if the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council so directs. This amendment 
follows a recommendation of the special 
committee. ~The date on which the Board 
must submit its annual report to the 
JLieutenant-Governor in Council is now 
April 30 instead of March 31. 


Early Closing of Shops 


Amendments were made to the Early 
Closing Act, which provides for fixing the 
hours of closing of shops by municipal 
by-law. Under the Act a by-law, passed 
by a council of a city, town or village on 
petition of not less than two-thirds of the 
occupiers of any class or classes of shops, 
may fix an hour for closing not earlier 
than 6 p.m. and may provide for a half- 
holiday from 12 o’clock noon on one day 
each week. 

One amendment re-defines the 
“shop” to bring garages and service stations 
under the Act. The other change provides 
for a system of rotation by which desig- 
nated shops may in turn remain open for 
serving customers at times when other 
shops of the same kind are required to 
close. The amendments are in line with 


term 
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the provisions of the City Act which was 
passed. last’ year? (IwGs) 1951; perils): 
They became effective July 1. 


Regulation of Quarries 

The Quarries Regulation Act was passed 
in 1950 to provide for the regulation and 
Inspection of quarries in the province in 
the interest of safety of the workmen and 
of the public. By a 1952 amendment, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized to establish fees to be charged to 
applicants on examination and for certifi- 
cates. The regulations under the Act at 
present require only the certification of 
blasters (L.G., 1950, p. 1699). 


Trade Codes 


Amendments were made to Part II of the 
Department of Industries and Labour Act, 
which provides for the establishing of trade 
codes. Under the Act, the Minister of 
Industries and Labour has power to 
inquire into conditions in any trade which 
he considers detrimental to the trade or 
to the public and, by holding conferences 
of representatives of the persons engaged 
in any trade, to formulate trade codes to 
eliminate unfair competition. If the 
majority of the persons in the trade, or 
the persons owning more than 50 per cent 
of the capital invested in it, agree on a 
code, the Government may declare the code 
to be binding on every person carrying on 
the trade. 

The present amendment, the first to be 
made since 1938, gives the Minister discre- 
tion to dispense with the necessity of 
calling a conference in order to amend a 
code. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may order the adoption of amendments 
to a code or a new code if he is satisfied 
that it has the approval of the trade or 
that the change is in the public interest. 

Clauses authorizing the inclusion in the 
code of prices of commodities and services 
and minimum standards of wages and hours 
are repealed. The latter are now unneces- 
sary since minimum wages and hours are 
regulated by the Alberta Labour Act. 


School Attendance 

The new School Act, which went into 
force July 1, is a consolidation of three 
former Acts governing schools and _ their 
administration: the School Act, the School 
Taxation Act and the School Attendance 
Act. In the revision, which involved con- 
siderable rearrangement and clarification of 
sections, only minor changes were made in 
the sections regarding school attendance. 

Part XIV ‘of the Act contmues to 
require every child between the ages of 
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seven and 15 years to attend school during 
the full term during which the school which 
he has a right to attend is open. A child 
is excused from attending school, however, 
under the following circumstances: if he is 
receiving efficient instruction elsewhere; if 
he is ill; if there is not sufficient accom- 
modation in the school; if he has passed 
Grade IX or its equivalent; or if he is 
under eight years of age and the nearest 
school is more than 24 miles distant and 
no means of transportation is provided. 
Formerly, exemption in the latter case was 
made for pupils up to 10 years of age. 

A certificate of exemption for a period 
of not more than six weeks during each 
term may be granted on application of the 
parent or guardian where the services of 
the child are required in husbandry, house- 
hold duties or for the necessary mainten- 
ance of the child or some person dependent 
upon him. 5 

Employers are forbidden to employ a 
child under 15 years during school hours 
while school is in session if he is not 
validly exempted from attendance. 

With regard to the appointment of school 
attendance officers to enforce this section, 
the new Act is more specific. The Chief 
Superintendent of Schools or other person 
appointed by the Minister will act as Chief 
Attendance Officer with jurisdiction in all 
parts of the province and each inspector 
will be an attendance officer for his inspec- 
tion district. The school board of a city, 
town or village district in which the total 
number of resident pupils is at least 200 is 
required to appoint and pay one attendance 
officer. 


Social Legislation 


Four measures were enacted to provide 
financial assistance to persons in needy 
circumstances because of old age, blindness 
or widowhood. Of these four Acts, which 
are to be administered by the Minister of 
Public Welfare, only the Widows’ Pensions 
Act is entirely new. 


Widows’ Pensions 


Effective from April 1, 1952, the Widows’ 
Pensions Act makes provision for the pay- 
ment of pensions of up to $40 a month to 
needy widows between the ages of 60 and 
65 years. Only those whose income, in- 
cluding the pension, is not over $720 a 
year are eligible for a pension. 

As a further condition of eligibility, a 
widow must have resided in Alberta for 
the greater part of the three years imme- 
diately before the date the pension is to 
begin and have been a resident of Canada 
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for the 15 years before she reached the age 
of 60 years. If she has not had the 
required 15 years’ residence, she must have 
lived in Canada before the 15-year period 
for twice as long a time as she was absent 
from Canada during the 15 years. 

No person receiving an allowance under 
elther the Blind Persons Act (Canada) or 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act (Alberta) is 
eligible for a widow’s pension. The wife 
of a person committed to a mental 
hospital or a wife who has been deserted 
by her husband for three years or more 
may be considered a widow within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Old Age Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance Act authorized 
the Province of Alberta to enter into an 
agreement with the federal Government 
enabling it to take advantage of the federal 
Old Age Assistance Act. Under the latter 
Act! (l.Gi 19515! 1261)) the: federal 
Government pays one-half of an allowance 
of up to $40 a month to needy persons 
between the ages of 65: and 69 years. The 
province, which administers old age assist- 
ance, pays the other 50 per cent of the 
allowance as well as administrative costs. 

The Alberta Government is also author- 
ized to enter into any further agreement 
that may be necessary to take advantage 
of any amendments made by the federal 
Government to its old age assistance 
legislation. 

The Act is effective from January 1, 
1952. 
Ailowances for Blind Persons 

The Blind Persons Act, also effective 
from January 1, 1952, authorized the 
Alberta Government to participate with the 
federal Government in assisting needy blind 
persons over 21 years of age. The cost of 
blind persons’ allowances of up to $40 a 
month is shared 75 per cent by the federal 
Government and 25 per cent by the 
provincial Government. 


Supplementary Allowances 

A revised Supplementary Allowances Act 
provides for the payment by the province 
of a supplementary allowance not exceeding 
$10 a month to needy persons in receipt 
of old age assistance as well as to recipients 
of old age security and blind persons’ 
allowances. Regulations made earlier this 
year under the Old Age Pensions Act 
provided for the payment of the allow- 
ance to persons receiving pensions under 
the Old Age Security Act or the Blind 
Persons Act. 

In order to be eligible for a supple- 
mentary allowance, the person must have 


resided in Alberta for the greater part of 
the three years immediately before the 
date on which he received his pension or 
assistance. Payment is made subject to 
the passing of a means test fixed by the 
regulations. 

The Minister is authorized to enter into 
a reciprocal agreement with the Govern- 
ment of any other province which pays a 
supplementary allowance to its citizens who 
move to Alberta, providing for the grant- 
ing of an allowance to Alberta residents 
who move to the other province. 

The Act provides that no claim may be 
made against a deceased recipient’s estate 
or beneficiaries for any allowance paid the 
recipient during his lifetime. 

The Act is retrospective to January 1} 
1952. 


General 


All four Acts are administered by the 
Old Age Pensions Board, appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
consisting of three members. The. Board 
receives, applications for pensions, deter- 
mines the eligibility of applicants and 
decides on the amount of pension where 
an applicant is eligible. 

Under all these Acts, a trustee may be 
appointed to receive the pension payments 
in cases where the pensioner is incapable 
of handling his or her own affairs or is 
likely to use the pension otherwise than 
for his or her own benefit. Pensions are 
not subject to alienation or transfer by the 
recipient nor subject to attachment or 
seizure in satisfaction of a claim against 
the recipient. Receipt of a pension does 
not by itself disqualify the recipient from 
voting. 

All four Acts make it an offence to 
receive assistance without entitlement or 
to aid another to obtain a pension unlaw- 
fully. The penalty provided is a fine of 
not more than $50 or imprisonment for a 
term of not more than three months. 

Regulations under the four Acts are 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre (July, 
pp. 946-7; Aug., pp. 1102-4). 


Housing 


In order to make provision for adequate 
low-cost housing in the cities of Alberta, 
a Housing Act was passed. The law, 
which is similar to Acts passed in most of 
the other provinces since 1949, takes 
advantage of the 1949 amendment to the 
National Housing Act (Canada) which 
provides that, under agreements made 
between the Government of Canada and 
any of the provinces, the federal Govern- 


ment will pay 75 per cent and the province 
25 per cent of the cost of housing projects. 

The Act empowers the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to enter 
into agreements with the Government of 
Canada or any of its agencies, including the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, or with any city for the joint under- 
taking of housing projects. 

A city may raise money for a housing 
project and deposit it in a provincial fund 
known as the Housing Fund. The Govern- 
ment of Alberta may thereupon enter into 
an agreement with the Government of 
Canada for the purpose of undertaking in 
that city a joint housing project, the cost 
of which may not be more than four times 
the amount deposited by the city. The 
province may expend the deposit in the 
Fund under an agreement as the prov- 
ince’s share of the capital cost. 


Industrial Development 


The Industrial Development Act was 
passed to encourage the establishment and 
extension of manufacturing industries in 
the province. 

The Act is administered by the Indus- 
trial Development Board, set up earlier by 
Order in Council. To promote industrial 
development, the Board is authorized to 
make surveys, to encourage research, and 
to collect and disseminate information on 
the provincial economy. 

To advise and assist the Board, an 
Industrial Development Branch is set up 
within the Department of Economic 
Affairs. It is also the duty of the Branch 
to provide information and assistance to 
industrial commissioners and other officials 
of cities, towns, villages and municipal 
districts in matters relating to the estab- 
lishment or expansion of industry. 


ONTARIO 


Few changes were made in labour legis- 
lation at the Ontario session from February 
21 to April 10. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was amended to extend its 
coverage and a minor amendment was 
made to the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

A new Act was passed providing for 
assistance from provincial funds for 
permanently and totally disabled persons, 
subject to a means test. 

Several new and amending housing Acts 
were designed to assist private builders as 
well as to encourage the provision of rental 
housing on a wider scale. 
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Workmen's Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act extend its application to 
learners, members of municipal volunteer 
fire brigades, and persons who are required 
to assist the police in making an arrest 
or preserving the peace. The inclusion of 
the two last-named groups was recom- 
mended by Mr. Justice Roach in his Royal 
Commission Report issued in 1950. 

A learner, according to the definition in 
the Act, is a person not under a contract 
of service or apprenticeship who becomes 
subject to the hazards of an industry 
within the scope of Part I for the purpose 
of undergoing training or probationary work 
specified or stipulated by the employer as 
a preliminary to employment. T his amend- 
ment is intended mainly for the protection 
of persons who are injured while in training 
or engaged in probationary work required 
for certain railway occupations. In 1950, 
the Manitoba Act was amended to make 
it apply to learners, following a court 
decision in which an injured student train- 
man was denied compensation, and the 
same change has since been made in the 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island Acts. 


The extension of the Act to cover 
members of municipal volunteer fire 
brigades will take effect January 1, 1953. 
Members must be persons whose member- 
ship has been approved by the chief of 
the fire department or by a duly author- 
ized municipal official The municipal 
corporation is deemed to be the employer 
of a member of a volunteer fire brigade 
and must each year, at times prescribed by 
the Board, specify the number of volunteers 
engaged and their average earnings, which 
may not be less than $2,000 nor more than 
$4,000 a year. Members of municipal 
volunteer fire brigades were brought under 
the Manitoba Act in 1951. 


Any person who is required under the 
Criminal Code to assist in making an 
arrest or in preserving the peace is now 
to be deemed an employee of the Crown 
in right of Ontario and therefore will be 
covered by the Act. For the purposes of 
computing compensation, his average earn- 
ings will be the amount of his average 
earnings at his regular employment, but 
they may not be less than $15 a week nor 
more than $4,000 a year. 

Another amendment provides _ that 
employees of designated industrial accident 
prevention associations or corporations may 
now participate in the superannuation plan 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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They will be considered as employees of 
the Board from the time they enter the 
service of the industrial accident prevention 
association. Since the Act was assented to, 
seven associations have been designated by 
the Board by regulation. 


Exterior Fire Escapes 

An amendment to the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act provides that in 
factories, shops, restaurants or office build- 
ings erected after July 1, 1952, outside fire 
escapes may not extend above the third 
floor. Previously, they might extend to 
the fifth floor. 


Vocational Education 

An amendment to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act concerns the special industrial 
schools which are provided for retarded 
children. In introducing the amending Bull, 
the Minister of Education explained that 
this is a type of vocational school for 
“slow learners” who attend “auxiliary 
classes” or “opportunity classes” in 
elementary schools until they are 13 years 
old, when some other provision must be 
made for them. The Minister stated that 
there were three of these industrial schools 
in Toronto and two in Hamilton, and that 
the total number of pupils was 984 of which 
603 were boys and 381 girls. In a survey 
conducted by the Department of 1,000 
former pupils of one of these special 
schools, the Jarvis Street School for boys, 
it was found that only 22 out of the 1,000 
were unemployed. 

The Act already provided that such 
pupils might be admitted to special indus- 
trial schools with the approval of the 
Minister and upon an examination directed 
by him. As amended, the Act stipulates 
that the admittance of such a pupil to 
an industrial school must be recommended 
by an examining board constituted for the 
purpose and must be approved by the 
Minister. Where such a recommendation 
has been made and where the pupil is 
required to attend school under the School 
Attendance Act or the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act, the school board may 
require the pupil to attend the special 
industrial school and he will then be exempt 
from the payment of fees. 


Social Legislation 


Pensions for the Disabled 
A new step in social legislation in 
Canada was taken in Ontario in the provi- 
sion for financial assistance from the 
provincial Government to persons who are 
unable to earn a livelihood. A new 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act, which 
was proclaimed in effect on July 1, pro- 
‘vides for the payment of an allowance of 
not more than $40 a month to permanently 
and totally disabled residents of Ontario 
between the ages of 18 and 65 years. A 
disabled person who is receiving workmen’s 
compensation, benefits under the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, a blind person’s pension, 
or any allowance from the Government of 
Canada in respect of war service, or who is 
a patient in a hospital, sanatorium or 
nursing home or who resides in any chari- 
table or public institution will not be 
eligible for the allowance. Other classes 
of disabled persons may be excluded by 
regulation of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

To receive the allowance a person must 
have resided in Ontario for 10 years 
immediately prior to the time he applies 
for an allowance and must continue to 
reside in Ontario. No means test is set 
out in the Act, but it is stated that a 
recipient must be eligible under, and 
must comply with, the regulations. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may add 
further qualifications to those specified in 
the Act for applicants for allowances. 

The administration of the program is 
assigned to the Director of the Disabled 
Persons’ Branch of the Department of 
Public Welfare, subject to the authority of 
the Minister of Public Welfare. The 
Director will receive applications and 
determine the eligibility of each applicant 
for an allowance. Where he finds the 
applicant eligible, he must determine the 
amount of the allowance and direct pay- 
ment. Every decision made by the 
Director is final and not subject to review 
by any court of law or otherwise, although 
he has the right to rescind or amend any 
decision or order. 

If the Director is of the opinion that 
a recipient is using or is likely to use an 
allowance otherwise than for his own 
benefit or is incapable of handling his 
own affairs, or if a recipient consents to 
the payment of the allowance to a person 
who is undertaking his maintenance, the 
Director may order the allowance to be 
paid to a trustee for the benefit of the 
recipient. 

An allowance is exempt from provincial 
and municipal taxes, is not subject to 
transfer to another person, and may not 
be seized in satisfaction of any claim 
against the recipient. A person will not 
be disqualified from voting at a provincial 
or municipal election merely because he 
is the recipient of an allowance. 


Details regarding the manner of making 
application, the forms to be used, the time 
and manner of payment, the suspension and 
cancellation of allowances, and the local 
administration of the Act are set out in 
regulations summarized on page 1107). 


With respect to the administration of 
the Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to prescribe the 
duties of investigators and local authorities 
and to establish an advisory board to 
assist the Director. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Under a new Mothers’ Allowances Act, 
the administration of mothers’ allowances 
is the responsibility of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Branch of the Department of 
Public Welfare, headed by a Director. 
The former Act was administered by a 
Mothers’ Allowances Commission. 


It is now the Director, rather than the 
Commission, who must receive applications 
for allowances, determine the eligibility of 
each applicant, fix the amount of an allow- 
ance and direct payment. The public 
welfare administrator or commissioner is 
designated as the “local authority”, to 
which an applicant for an allowance applies. 
The local authority is required to obtain 
all the necessary information and send a 
copy of the completed application to the 
Director. If there is no such _ local 
authority, a municipal council may appoint 
the clerk of the municipality or some other 
person, subject to the approval of the 
Minister, to act as the administrative 
authority for the municipality. Every 
local authority is, in the performance of 
his duties, a commissioner for taking 
afidavits within the meaning of the 
Commissioners for Taking Affidavits Act. 
Field workers of the Department may 
now act as investigators under the Act and 
also as local authorities. 

Like the statute it replaces, the new Act 
provides for the payment of a monthly 
allowance to a mother or foster mother 
who is supporting dependent children and 
would be unable to give them proper care 
without this assistance. To be eligible for 
the allowance, the woman must be a 
widow, or a wife whose husband has 
deserted her and has not been heard of 
for at least one year, or a wife whose 
husband is permanently unemployable by 
reason of mental or physical disability, or 
a mother who has divorced the father of 
her child or children and was awarded 
custody of them, if no provision was made 
for their maintenance or if the father has 
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failed to carry out his obligations and has 
not been heard of for at least one year. 
The mother must have been an Ontario 
resident for at least one year before 
applying for an allowance and must con- 
tinue to reside in Ontario with her children 
in order to receive the allowance. She 
must also be, in the opinion of the Director, 
a suitable person to receive an allowance. 

A change in the new Act permits the 
payment of allowances towards the support 
of children up to 18 years of age. Pre- 
viously, 16 years was the age lmit, and 
in special circumstances an allowance might 
be continued to 18. No allowance may 
be paid for a child under 16 who is of 
school age and is not attending school, 
unless he is unable to attend because of 
physical or mental disability. An allowance 
may be paid for a child between 16 and 18 
years of age only if he is attending school 
and the Director considers that he is 
making satisfactory progress, or if he is 
physically. or mentally disabled. 


Old Age Assistance 


In introducing a Bill to amend the Old 
Age Assistance Act, 1951, the Minister of 
Public Welfare stated that its purpose was 
to clarify the provisions for local admin- 
istration of the Act. The provisions 
designating the “local authority” are the 
same as those described above under 
mothers’ allowances. The amendment also 
authorizes the payment of old age assist- 
ance as provided for by the agreement 
between the Governments of Canada and 
Ontario. 

Blind Persons 


An amendment made to the Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act, 1951, provides 
that allowances may be paid in accordance 
with the agreement made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada. It was stated by the 
Minister that its purpose was “to remove 
any doubt which may exist as to the 
authority of this province to give assist- 
ance under the Blind Persons Act 
(Canada).” Under the agreement, 75 per 
cent of the cost of blind pensions is paid 
by the federal Government and 25 per 
cent by the Government of Ontario. 


Housing 


A number of Acts designed to increase 
housing accommodation for both urban and 
rural dwellers in the province were passed. 

The Rural Housing Assistance Act set 
up a Crown corporation to lend money 
for the building of homes in rural areas. 

A similar Act, the Junior Farmer Estab- 
lishment Act, provides for loans of up to 
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$15,000 for a maximum period of 25 years 
to assist farmers between the ages of 21 
and 35 years who wish to buy land, to 
stock and develop farms, and to erect and 
improve farm homes and buildings. 


By an amendment to the Planning Act, 
power was given to a municipality to 
carry out a planned redevelopment of an 
area considered undesirable. Redevelop- 
ment includes acquiring and clearing land, 
and the construction for sale or lease of 
residential, industrial or public buildings. 

A greater provincial contribution towards 
joint rental housing schemes undertaken 
by the federal, provincial and municipal 
Governments was provided for by an 
amendment to the Housing Development 
Act. Under such a partnership, the federal 
Government pays 75 per cent and the 
province and the municipality together 
contribute the remaining 25 per cent. A 
municipality entering such an agreement 
receives from the other two governments 
an annual payment in lieu of property 
taxes. 

It had been found that some muni- 
cipalities objected to sharing capital costs 
and possible operating losses. Others con- 
sidered that rents, which were based on 
full recovery of investment and operating 
costs, were too high for many of the 
families in need of accommodation. 

To meet these objections, the Act was 
amended to enable the province to take 
over the municipal share of 74 per cent 
and assume the full 25 per cent of all 
capital costs, profits and losses. In return, 
the municipality will be asked to accept 
a smaller sum than that previously 
granted to it in lieu of taxes. 


The federal and provincial Governments 
are also prepared to relate rents to the 
income of tenants, subject to a rental 
floor which will limit any losses to be 
borne by the two Governments. 

A further amendment to the Housing 
Development Act enables a corporation to 
enter into an agreement under which it 
may contribute money to a joint housing 
propect. This will make possible the 
provision of sufficient housing for the 
workers of a company operating in a rural 
or small community. 

To assist municipalities in the erection 
of housing units for elderly persons, the 
Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act provides 
for grants from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund at the rate of $500 for each dwelling 
unit, or 50 per cent of the capital cost of 
the project to the municipality, whichever 
is the lesser. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Legal status of trade unions reviewed in British Columbia judgment. 
Vacation pay held to be preferred claim under bankrupicy law. United 
States President held not to have power to seize property to prevent 
work stoppage unless authorized by Act of Congress. U.S. Court holds 
that insisting on management-rights clause is not refusal to bargain 


In a case involving a union and its former officers, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court held that a representative action is appropriate in a suit for 
an accounting of funds but not for damages. Under the Bankruptcy Act, a 
ruling of the Ontario Registrar determined the priority of a claim for 
vacation pay. 


In the United States, the action of steel companies in contesting the 
President’s right to seize the mills brought before the Supreme Court the 
question of the constitutional division of power between Congress anid the 
President. The Court found that the President’s seizure order exceeded his 


authority. 


Another Supreme Court decision dealt with the “bargaining in 


good faith” provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


... holds that the officers of a union local may 
not bring a representative action for damages 


In an action brought by representatives 
of a union against former officers of the 
union, the British Columbia Supreme 
Court on February 1, 1952, held that a 
representative action for damages was not 
appropriate but that a representative action 
claiming an accounting of funds was 
permissible. 


Two officers of Local 480 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers brought an action “for and on 
behalf of themselves and the other officers 
of the said trade union... all of whom 
have an interest in the subject-matter of 
these proceedings” against certain former 
officers of the union, suing them for: 
(1) damages for breach of their contract 
of employment by Local 480; (2) damages 
for conspiracy to injure Local 480; (3) an 
accounting for moneys had and received 
by them alleged to belong to Local 480. 

On the application of the defendants, 
Mr. Justice Wilson proceeded to determine 
certain questions of law raised in the 
pleadings without hearing evidence in the 
case. The defendants maintained that a 
representative action was not appropriate 
in a suit for damages for breach of con- 
tract and for the tort of conspiracy and in 
a claim for an accounting. They asserted 
that Local 480 was a persona juridica 
entitled and required to bring this action 
in its own name. 


Dealing first with the question of 
whether a representative action was appro- 
priate, he quoted the Court rule, in force 
in England and in practically all Canadian 


jurisdictions, under which representative 
actions are brought :— 
Where there are numerous’ persons 


having the same interest in one cause or 
matter, one or more of such persons may 
sue or be sued, or may be authorized by 
the Court or a Judge to defend in such 
cause or matter, on behalf or for the 
benefit of all persons so interested. 

Mr. Justice Wilson found that the 
weight of authority seemed to support the 
defendants’ argument that a claim for 
damages either in tort or in contract was 
not properly the subject of an action by 
representative plaintiffs. He quoted from 
the English case Marki and Co. Limited 
v. Knight SS Co. (1910) :— 


Damages are personal only. To my 
mind no representative action can lie 
where the sole relief sought is damages, 
because they have to be proved separately 
in the case of each plaintiff, and therefore 
the possibility of representation ceases. 


His Lordship concluded that, although 
the members of a trade union had a 
common interest, a representative action 
on their behalf for damages was not 
appropriate, since the financial impact on 
the members of wrongful acts against the 
union would differ among the members 
and a representative action would prevent 
the individual presentation of the mem- 
bers’ claims for damages. 
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Dealing with the question of whether a 
representative action for an accounting of 
funds was appropriate, His Lordship cited 
the case of Osler & Co. v. Solman (1926) 
where such an action was allowed. He 
quoted from the judgment in that case :— 

There is here clearly a common fund in 
which all the members of the syndicate 
have a common interest. Each subscriber 


becomes liable to his fellow-members as a 
body and not to each individual. 


Mr. Justice Wilson was of the opinion 
that the moneys claimed in the present 
case were part of what was “clearly a 
common fund in which all the members 
have a common interest”. 


He concluded that the claims for damages 
for breach of contract and for conspiracy, 
in so far as they were made on behalf of 
persons not parties to the action, could 
not be maintained but that the claim 
against the defendants for an accounting 
of money was properly the subject of a 
representative action. 

His Lordship then turned to the ques- 
tion, of the right of a) union to sue or 
be sued as an entity in its own name, and 
whether, if such a right exists, it precludes 
the right of a representative action. 

He stated that in British Columbia 
judicial recognition of trade unions as 
suable entities was lmited in its scope. 
The effect of the decisions in In re 
Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and 
Laundry Workers Union (1.G., 1947, 
p. 1500) and in Vancouver Machinery 
Depot Limited v. United Steelworkers of 
America was merely to establish that a 
union may be sued as an entity in cases 
arising under the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. He held it to be 
an inevitable corollary that a union may 
sue in cases arising under that Act. In 
Hollywood Theatres Ltd. v. Tenney it was 
held that a trade union might be sued as 
an entity for the torts covered by the 
Trade-unions Act. 


Assuming for the purposes of argument 
that a trade union was a persona juridica 
able to bring any type of action in its 
own name, he saw no reason why a 
representative action in a proper case was 
precluded. In the Taff Vale case, at least 
two members of the House of Lords were 
of the opinion that the fact that the 
union was a suable entity did not 
preclude the alternative of an action 
against its members through their proper 
representatives. 

In conclusion, His Lordship stated that 
the effect of judgments in the Patterson 
case, the two Vancouver Machinery Depot 
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cases and the Hollywood case was to expose 
a union as an entity to suit in respect of 
those very causes of action which they have 
in the past most feared. From the view- 
point of trade unions, he could see little 
remaining practical utility in the preserva- 
tion of the cumbersome artificiality of suits 
by and against representatives. Since, how- 
ever, his duty was not to create new law 
but to apply existing law, he ruled that, 
even if Local 480 had in this case the 
right to sue in its own name for an account- 
ing, it still had the right to bring action 
through representative plaintiffs—Walker 
et al v. Billingsley et al, [1952] 5 WWR 
(NS) 368. 


Ontario Registrar in Bankruptcy . . . 


. rules that vacation pay earned in the three 
months preceding bankrupicy is a preferred claim 


The Registrar in Bankruptcy, Ontario 
Supreme Court, on January 23, 1952, ruled 
that vacation pay earned under the 
Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act for services rendered in the 
three months preceding a bankruptcy is 
entitled to rank as a preferred claim. 
However, the employee must rank as an 
ordinary creditor for the balance of his 
vacation pay claim. 

The question came before the Registrar 
in an appeal from the decision of a Trustee 
in Bankruptcy disallowing an employee’s 
claim for $52.61 for vacation pay as a 
preferred claim under Section 95 (1) (d) 
of the federal Bankruptcy Act, 1949. 

The Registrar, in his decision, quoted 
the relevant sections of the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act and Regula- 
tions making it mandatory for every 
employee in an industrial undertaking to 
be given a vacation of at least one week 
with pay for every working year of his 
employment or, in the case of an 
employee who has ceased to be employed 
by an employer, vacation pay in the 
amount of two per cent of his total earn- 
ings for the period in respect of which 
he is entitled to a vacation with pay. He 
considered that, subject to the qualifications 
set out in the Regulations under the Act, 
vacation pay is earned in a manner similar 
to wages. 

The Registrar cited cases dealing with 
the question of the priority to be given 
to vacation pay under the Bankruptcy Act 
of the United States. According to State 
of California vy. Sampsell (1949), the vaca- 
tion is earned by the performance of the 
entire year’s service, and only one-fourth 
of it is earned during the three months 


preceding bankruptcy. He therefore allowed 
the claim for priority for two per cent of 
the wages earned in that three-month 
period and ruled that the claimant was 
entitled to rank as an ordinary creditor 
for the balance of his claim for vacation 
pay. 

As this was a new point, the Registrar 
ruled that the costs should be paid out of 
the estate—Re S. A. Baker & Son Ltd., 
Ex parte Champagne, [1952] 3 DLR 72. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


... holds that the President did not have power 


under the Constitution to seize the steel mills 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a six-to-three decision given June 2, 
held that the President did not have power 
under the Constitution to seize the steel 
mills to prevent a work stoppage which 
threatened to imperil the defence program. 

Mr. Justice Black, delivering the opinion 
of the Court, summed up the issue:— 


We are asked to decide whether the 
President was acting within his constitu- 
tional power when he issued an order 
directing the Secretary of Commerce to 
take possession of and operate most of 
the nation’s steel mills. The mill owners 
argue that the President’s order amounts 
to lawmaking, a legislative function which 
the Constitution has expressly confided to 
the Congress and not to the President. 
The Government’s position is that the order 
was made on findings of the President 
that his action was necessary to avert a 
national catastrophe which would inevit- 
ably result from a stoppage of steel pro- 
duction, and that in meeting this grave 
emergency the President was acting within 
the aggregate of his constitutional powers 
as the nation’s Chief Executive and the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 


series of events 
suit of the steel 
Secretary of 


He then outlined the 
which led up to the 
companies against the 
Commerce. 

In the latter part of 1951, the steel 
companies and their employees were 
unable to conclude a new collective agree- 
ment. On December 18, the employees’ 
representative, United Steelworkers of 
America, gave notice of an intention to 
strike when the existing bargaining agree- 
ments expired on December 31. The 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice then intervened in an effort to get 
labour and management to agree but 
without success. On December 22, the 
President referred the dispute to the Wage 
Stabilization Board which was required to 
investigate and make recommendations for 
fair and equitable terms of settlement. 


The Board’s report resulted in no settle- 
ment. On April 4, 1952, the union gave 
notice of a nation-wide strike to begin on 
April 9. 

The President, in the belief that 
the strike would immediately jeopardize 
national defence and that seizure of the 
steel mills was necessary in order to assure 
the continued availability of steel, issued 
an order a few hours before the strike 
was to begin directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to take possession of most of 
the steel mills and keep them running. 
The Secretary issued possessory orders, 
calling upon the presidents of the various 
seized companies to serve as operating 
managers for the United States in accord- 
ance with his regulations and directions. 
The President reported his action to 
Congress on the following day. 

The companies obeyed the Secretary’s 
orders under protest and brought proceed- 
ings against him in the District Court. 
They charged that the seizure was not 
authorized by an Act of Congress or by 
any constitutional provisions. They asked 
the Court to declare the orders of the 
President and the Secretary invalid and 
to issue preliminary and permanent injunc- 
tions restraining their enforcement. The 
Government, opposing the motion, argued 
that, since a steel strike would endanger 
the safety and well-being of the nation, 
the President had inherent power to do 
what he had done, supported by the Con- 
stitution, by historical precedent, and by 
court decisions. The District Court on 
April 30 issued a preliminary injunction 
restraining the Secretary from “continuing 
the seizure and possession of the plant.” 
On the same day the Court of Appeals 
stayed the District Court’s injunction. 
The Supreme Court granted certiorarz on 
May 3 and held hearings on May 12. 

Discussing the question which _ the 
Supreme Court was asked to determine, 
“Ts the seizure order within the constitu- 
tional power of the President?” Mr. 
Justice Black pointed out that the Presi- 
dent’s power, if any, to issue the order 
must stem either from an Act of Congress 
or from the Constitution itself. He found 
that there was no statute that expressly 
authorized the President to take posses- 
sion of property as he had done in this 
case, nor was there any statute from 
which such power could fairly be implied. 
Not only was there no such enactment, 
but when the Taft-Hartley Act was under 
consideration, Congress rejected an amend- 
ment which would have authorized govern- 


The 


mental seizures in cases of emergency. 
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plan Congress adopted in that Act did not 
provide for seizure under any circumstances. 
Instead, the Act seeks to bring about 
settlement by mediation, conciliation, in- 
vestigation by boards of inquiry, and 
public reports, and in some _ instances 
temporary injunctions are authorized to 
provide cooling-off periods. If these 
measures fail, the unions are left free to 
strike if the majority of the employees, 
by seeret ballot, express a desire to do so. 

Mr. Justice Black next examined the 
contention that presidential power sufficient 
to authorize the seizure order should be 
implied from the aggregate of his powers 
under the Constitution. In support of this 
contention, particular reliance was placed 
on provisions in Article II which say that 
“the executive Power shall be vested in a 
President .. .”; that “He shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed”; and 
that he “shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States.” 


In Mr. Justice Black’s opinion, the order 
could not be justified as an exercise of the 
President’s military power. It could not 
be held, with faithfulness to the constitu- 
tional system, that the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces has the ulti- 
mate power as such to take possession of 
private property in order to keep labour 
disputes from stopping production. “This 
is a job for the Nation’s lawmakers, not 
for its military authorities.” 


Neither could the seizure be sustained 
because of the President’s executive power. 
“In the framework of our Constitution,” 
Mr. Justice Black stated, “the President’s 
power to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed refutes the idea that he is to be 
a lawmaker. The Constitution limits his 
functions in the law-making process to the 
recommending of laws he thinks wise and 
the vetoing of laws he thinks bad.” 
Further, the Constitution clearly states that 
all legislative powers are vested in Congress. 


The President’s order does not direct 
that a congressional policy be executed in 
a manner prescribed by Congress—it 
directs that a presidential policy be 
executed in a manner prescribed by the 
President. The preamble of the order 
itself, like that of many statutes, sets out 
reasons why the President believes certain 
policies should be adopted, proclaims these 
policies as rules of conduct to be followed, 
and again, like a statute, authorizes a 
government official to promulgate addi- 
tional rules and regulations consistent with 
the policy proclaimed and needed to carry 
that policy into execution. The power of 
Congress to adopt such public policies as 
those proclaimed by the order is beyond 
question. It can authorize the taking of 
private property for public use. It can 
make laws regulating the relationships 
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between employers and employees, pre- 
scribing rules designed to settle labour 
disputes, and fixing wages and working 
conditions in certain fields of our economy. 
The Constitution does not subject this law- 
making power of Congress to presidential 
or military supervision or control. 


Accordingly, the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court was affirmed. 


Concurring Opinions 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in separate 
reasons for judgment, thoroughly exam- 
ined previous seizure cases. Congress has 
at least 16 times since 1916 specifically 
provided for executive seizure of produc- 
tion, transportation, communications, or 
storage facilities, but in every case it 
qualified this grant of power with limita- 
tions and safeguards. In his view, this 
body of enactments, summarized in an 
appendix to his opinion, demonstrates 
“that Congress deemed seizure so drastic 
a power as to require that it be carefully 
circumscribed whenever the President was 
vested with this extraordinary authority.” 
The power of seizure has been given only 
for a limited period or for a defined 
emergency, or has been repealed after a 
short period. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter also emphasized 
that in 1946 a proposal that the President 
be given powers to seize plants to avert 
a shutdown where the “health or safety” 
of the nation was endangered. was thor- 
oughly canvassed by Congress and 
deliberately rejected. Through the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Congress in effect says to 
the President: “You may not seize. Please 
report to us and ask for seizure power if 
you think it is needed in a  gpecific 
situation.” 

No authority that has since been given 
to the President can be deemed to have 
changed the will of Congress as expressed 
in that Act. The Defence Production Act 
of 1950, under which the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board may be given authority to 
investigate labour disputes affecting 
national defence, simply provided an alter- 
native method for conciliation and media- 
tion. It included no seizure power. 

Reaching the conclusion that the 
President’s order should be set aside, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter pointed out that the 
allocation of powers under the Constitu- 
tion was for a specific purpose:— 

A scheme of government iike ours no 
doubt at times feels the lack of power to 
act with complete, all-embracing, swiftly 
moving authority. No doubt a government 
with distributed authority, subject to be 


challenged in the courts of law, at least 
long enough to consider and adjudicate the 


challenge, labours under restrictions from 
which other governments are free. It has 
not been our tradition to envy such gov- 
ernments. In any event our government 
was designed to have such restrictions. 
The price was deemed not too high in 
view of the safeguards which these restric- 
tions afford. I know no more impressive 
words on this subject than those of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis: 


“The doctrine of the separation of 
powers was adopted by the Convention of 
1787, not to promote efficiency but to 
preclude the exercise of arbitrary power. 
The purpose was, not to avoid friction, 
but, by means of the inevitable friction 
incident to the distribution of the govern- 
mental powers among three departments, 
to save the people from autocracy.”— 
Myers v. United States. 


Mr. Justice Douglas, concurring, made 
the additional point that when the United 
States takes over an industrial plant to 
settle a labour controversy, the United 
States must pay compensation for the 
temporary possession. The President has 
no power to raise revenues. “The branch 
of government that has the power to pay 
compensation for a seizure is the only one 
able to authorize a seizure or make lawful 
one that the President had effected.” 


Mr. Justice Jackson, also concurring, 
asserted that in the practical working of 
government a technique has been evolved 
within the framework of the Constitution 
by which normal executive powers may 
be considerably expanded to meet an 
emergency. 


Congress may and has granted extra- 
ordinary authorities which lie dormant in 
normal times but may be called into play 
by the Executive in war or upon proclama- 
tion of a national emergency. In 1939, 
upon congressional request, the Attorney 
General listed ninety-nine such separate 
statutory grants by Congress of emergency 
or war-time executive powers. They were 
invoked from time to time as need 
appeared. Under this procedure we retain 
Government by law—special, temporary 
law, perhaps, but law nonetheless. The 
public may know the extent and limita- 
tions of the powers that can be asserted, 
and persons affected may be informed from 
the statute of their rights and duties. 

In view of the ease, expedition and 
safety with which Congress can grant and 
has granted large emergency powers, 
certainly ample to embrace this crisis, I 
am quite unimpressed with the argument 
that we should affirm possession of them 
without statute. Such power either has 
no beginning or it has no end. If it 
exists, it need submit to no legal restraint. 
I am not alarmed that it would plunge 
us straightway into dictatorship, but it 
is at least a step in that wrong direction. 


_He warned that no decision of the 
Court could keep power in the hands of 
Congress “if it is not wise and timely in 
meeting its problems ... We may say 


that power to legislate for emergencies 
belongs in the hands of Congress, but only 
Congress itself can prevent power from 
shpping through its fingers.” 

Mr. Justice Burton and Mr. Justice 
Clark, likewise concurring, held that the 
controlling fact in this situation was that 
Congress had by law prescribed specific 
procedures for the President’s use in meet- 
ing the emergency. In the absence of such 
action by Congress, the President’s inde- 
pendent power to act would, in their view, 
depend upon the gravity of the situation 
confronting the nation. 


Dissenting Opinion 

Chief Justice Vinson, Mr. Justice Reed 
and Mr. Justice Minton dissented, and 
would have reversed the order of the 
District Court. Reasons for the dissent 
were given by Chief Justice Vinson. 

He maintained that those who suggested 
that the present case involved extra- 
ordinary powers should be mindful that 
these are extraordinary times. He reviewed 
the responsibilities that the nation has 
assumed in the world community, a review 
which he said discloses “the enormity of 
our undertaking.” To carry out its 
responsibilities, Congress had enacted a 
large body of implementing legislation. It 
had authorized military, economic and 
technical assistance to friendly countries to 
strengthen mutual security; directed the 
President to build up defences; and 
appropriated huge sums for military equip- 
ment and supphes. Recognizing the impact 
of these programs upon the economy, 
Congress passed the Defence Production 
Act granting the President authority to 
requisition property and to allocate and 
fix priorities for scarce goods and power 
to stabilize prices and wages and_ to 
provide for settlement of labour disputes 
arising in the defence program. 

Chief Justice Vinson pointed out that 
the President has the duty to execute this 
legislative program. It had not been 
suggested that the President’s finding that 
any stoppage of steel production would 
place the nation in peril should be rejected. 

The power to eminent domain, invoked 
in the seizure of the steel mills, is an 
essential attribute of sovereignty and has 
long been recognized as an attribute of 
the federal Government. To hold that 
that power can only be exercised by Act 
of Congress and not by the President is 


not in keeping with the history of 
executive action in the United States. 
He related numerous instances where 


presidents have taken prompt action to 
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enforce the laws and protect the country, 
whether or not Congress happened to 
provide in advance for the particular 
method of execution. Congress and the 
courts had later given approval to such 
executive initiative. 

Turning back to the situation confront- 
ing the President on the night of April 8, 
1952, he stated :— 


We cannot but conclude that the 
President was performing his duty under 
the Constitution ‘‘to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed”—a duty 
described by President Benjamin Harrison 
as “the central idea of the office.” 


The President reported to Congress the 
morning after the seizure that he acted 
because a work stoppage in steel produc- 
tion would immediately imperil the safety 
of the Nation by preventing execution of 
the legislative programs for procurement 
of military equipment. And, while a shut- 
down could be averted by granting the 
price concessions requested by _ plaintiffs, 
eranting such concessions would disrupt 
the price stabilization program also 
enacted by Congress. Rather than fail to 
execute either legislative program, the 
President acted to execute both. 


Much of the argument in this case has 
been directed at straw men. We do not 
now have before us the case of a President 
acting solely on the basis of his own 
notions of public welfare. Nor is there 
any question of unlimited executive power 
in this case. The President himself closed 
the door to any such claim when he sent 
his Message to Congress stating his pur- 
pose to abide by anv action of Congress, 
whether approving or disapproving his 
seizure action. Here. the President 
immediately made sure that Congress was 
fully informed of the temporary action 
he had taken only to preserve the legis- 
lative programs from destruction until 
Congress could act. 


The President had exhausted the pro- 
cedures for settlement available to him. 
The emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act were “a route parallel to, not 
connected with, the Wage Stabilization 
Board procedure.’ The strike had been 
delayed 99 days in contrast with the 
maximum delay of 80 days under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The concept that in emergency situations 
the President must confine himself to 
sending a message to Congress recom- 
mending action he termed a “messenger- 
boy concept of the Office,’ under which 
the President cannot even act to preserve 
legislative programs from destruction so 
that Congress will have something left to 
act upon. 


Executive inaction in such a situation, 
courting national disaster, is foreign to 
the concept of energy and initiative in 
the Executive as created by the Founding 
Fathers. The Framers knew, as we 
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should know in these times of peril, that 
there is real danger in Executive weak- 
ness. There is no cause to fear Executive 
tyranny so long as the laws of Congress 
are being faithfully executed. Certainly 
there is no basis for fear of dictatorship 
when the Executive acts, as he did in this 
case, only to save the situation until Con- 
eress could act—The Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company et al v. Sawyer, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
June =2.01952: 


Supreme Court of the United States . . 


... holds that employer's demand for management 
rights clause in contract not refusal tg bargain 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
six to three, held that an employer’s 
insistence on a clause in a collective agree- 
ment reserving to management control 
over certain conditions of employment was 
not a refusal to bargain. 

The Office Employees International 
Union (AFL), Local 27, certified by the 
National Labour Relations Board as the 
exclusive bargaining representative of the 
office employees of the American National 
Insurance Company of Galveston, Texas, 
requested a meeting with the company for 
the purpose of negotiating an agreement. 
At the first meeting, on November 30, 
1948, the union submitted a proposed con- 
tract covering wages, hours, promotions, 
vacations and other matters, and a clause 
establishing a procedure for settling griev- 
ances arising under the contract by 
successive appeals to management with 
final resort to an arbitrator. The company 
objected to the. provisions calling for 
unlimited arbitration and proposed a 
“management functions” clause listing 
promotions, discipline and work scheduling 
as the responsibility of management and 
excluding such matters from arbitration. 

Objecting that such a clause covered 
matters on which the employer had a 
duty to bargain, the union filed a charge 
with the National Labour Relations Board 
that the employer had refused to bargain 
as required by the Labour-Management 
Relations Act. It also charged that during 
the negotiations the company had estab- 
lished new night shifts and introduced a 
new system of lunch hours without con- 
sulting the union. 


The National Labour Relations Board 
filed a complaint against the employer for 
interfering with the guaranteed rights of 
the employees and for unfair labour 
practices. 

While proceedings of the Board were still 
pending, on January 13, 1950, an agreement 
between the union and the company was 
signed. The agreement contained a 


management functions clause that rendered 
non-arbitrable matters of discipline, work 
schedules and certain other matters. Pro- 
motions and demotions were made the 
subject of a special clause establishing a 
union-management committee to pass upon 
such matters. 


The Board ordered the company in 
general terms to bargain collectively with 
the union and prohibited bargaining for 
any management functions clause covering 
a condition of employment. 


On petition of the company, the Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit reviewed 
the Board’s order. The Court found that 
the Act did not preclude an employer from 
bargaining for inclusion of any manage- 
ment functions clause in an agreement and 
that the company did not fail to bargain 
in good faith by reason of its bargaining 
for a management functions clause. As a 
result, enforcement of the Board’s order 
respecting the management functions clause 
was denied; other portions were enforced 
because the company’s unilateral action in 
changing working conditions during bargain- 
ing was considered to be failure to bargain 
in good faith. The Board appealed to the 
Supreme Court for review of the denial 
of enforcement. 


Chief Justice Vinson, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, stated that 
the Act is designed to promote industrial 
peace by encouraging the making of 
voluntary agreements governing relations 
between unions and employers. It does 
not require an agreement to be made nor 
does it regulate the substantive terms 
governing wages, hours and working condi- 
tions incorporated in an agreement. The 
theory of the Act is that the making of 
voluntary labour agreements is encouraged 
“by protecting employees’ right to organize 
for collective bargaining and by imposing 
on labour and management the mutual 
obligation to bargain collectively.” There- 
fore, enforcement of the obligation to 
bargain collectively is crucial to the effec- 
tive operation of the Act. A good faith 
test of bargaining is written into Section 
Seed oles Ache 


to meet at reasonable times and confer 
in good faith with respect to wages, hours, 
and other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, or the negotiation of an agreement, 
or any question arising thereunder, and 
the execution of a written contract incor- 
porating any agreement reached if 
requested by either party, but such obliga- 
tion does not compel either party to 
agree to a proposal or require the making 
of a concession. 


The Chief Justice went on to say that 
it is apparent from the statute that the 


Act does not encourage a party to engage 
in “fruitless marathon discussions at the 
expense of frank statement and support of 
his position” and that it is equally clear 
that the Board may not, either directly 
or indirectly, compel concessions or other- 
wise sit in Judgment upon the substantive 
terms of collective bargaining agreements. 


The Board did not contend that a 
management functions clause covering some 
conditions of employment is an illegal con- 
tract term. Bargaining for management 
functions clauses is common collective 
bargaining practice. The Board would 
permit an employer to propose such a 
clause but, if the union declines to accept 
the proposal, the Board takes the position 
that the employer must agree to include 
in any labour agreement provisions estab- 
lishing fixed standards for work schedules 
or any other condition of employment. An 
employer would be permitted to bargain 
as to the content of the standard so long 
as he agrees to freeze a standard into a 
contract. Bargaining for more flexible 
treatment of such matters would be denied 
employers even though the result may be 
contrary to common collective bargaining 
practice in the industry. 

In the Court’s view, “the Board was not 
empowered so to disrupt collective bar- 
gaining practices.” Referring again to the 
provision of the Act stipulating that the 
Board should not pass upon the desir- 
ability of the substantive terms of labour 
agreements, the Court held that :— 

Whether a contract should contain a 
clause fixing standards for such matters 
as work scheduling or should provide for 
more flexible treatment of such matters 
is an issue for determination across the 
bargaining table, not by the Board. If 
the latter approach is agreed upon, the 
extent of union and management participa- 
tion in the administration of such matters 


is itself a condition of employment to be 
settled by bargaining. 


Dissenting Opinion 

Mr. Justice “Minton, Mr. Justice Black 
and Mr. Justice Douglas would have 
allowed the Board’s appeal. In his dis- 
senting opinion, Mr. Justice Minton took 
the stand that there had been a refusal 
to bargain on the part of the employer 
in that “the employer came into the 
bargaining room with a demand that 
certain topics upon which it had a duty to 
bargain were to be removed from the 
agenda—that was the price the union had 
to pay to gain a contract.” Whether an 
employer closes off all bargaining or, as 
in this case, only a certain area of bargain- 
ing, he has refused to bargain as to what- 
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ever he has closed off. Where there is a 
refusal to bargain, any discussion of good 
faith or bad faith is pointless. 
The Board in this case was seeking to 
compel the employer to bargain about 


subjects properly within the scope of 
collective bargaining. That the employer 


has such a duty to bargain and that the 
Board is empowered to enforce the duty 
is clear. 


National Labour Relations Board v. 
American National Insurance Company, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 


May 26, 1952. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Rules for safe welding issued by Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Manitoba revises regulations requiring medical examination of workers 


exposed to silica dust. Regulations are made under Alberta Widows’ 
Pensions Act and under Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act of Ontario 


In Alberta, a new order for workers 
employed in the construction of the Trans 
Mountain Pipe Line sets normal hours of 
eight and 40, and requires time and one- 
half to be paid after those limits. The 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 
issued new safety rules for welding. 

The regulations under the Manitoba 
Public Health Act requiring workers 
exposed to silica dust to hold health 
certificates were revised. Hitherto apph- 
cable only to mining and to iron, steel and 
metal foundries, they may now be applied 
to any designated occupation in which there 
is silica exposure. 

In the field of social legislation, regula- 
tions setting out conditions of eligibility 
for an allowance were issued under two 
new Acts, the Widows’ Pensions Act of 
Alberta and the Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act of Ontario. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Outdoor Advertising Industry 

By O.C. 756-52, approved May 26 and 
gazetted June 14, Order 22 (L.G., 19438, 
p. 1032) made in 1943 under the former 
Male Minimum Wage Act was rescinded. 
The order applied to designers, wall men, 
sign painters’ helpers, bill posters and con- 
struction mechanics permanently employed 
at a salary of at least $25 per week in 
the outdoor advertising and sign painting 
industry in Edmonton and Calgary. If 
their hours of work did not exceed an 
average of 50 per week during the whole 
year, these workers were exempted from 
the general overtime requirement of time 
and one-half after the hours prescribed by 
the Hours of Work Act. 

These workers are now covered by the 
new Hours of Work Order 22, 1952 (L.G., 
June, 1952, p. 787), which applies to the 
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four cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat. This order 
reduced weekly hours to 44. For hours 
worked in excess of nine in a day or 44 
in a week, time and one-half must be paid. 


Pipe Line Construction 


A new hours of work and minimum wage 
order (No. 18), approved by O.C. 755-52 
on May 26 and gazetted June 14, applies 
to workers engaged in the construction of 
the Trans Mountain Pipe Line from 
Atcheson, Alta., to Burnaby, B.C. The 
normal hours of work fixed by the order 
are eight in a day and 40 in a week, 
except where a greater daily maximum is 
established by a collective agreement. 


Where daily hours exceed eight or the 
maximum fixed by the agreement, or 
weekly hours exceed 40, time and one-half 
must be paid. An employee required to 
work on his day of rest must be paid at 
the overtime rate. Employers are per- 
mitted to allow their employees a total of 
eight days of rest over an eight-week 


‘period instead of a weekly day of rest. 


Order No. 18 (1950) (L.G., 1950, p. 1063), 
which applied to workers on the Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line, is rescinded. 


Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 

Regulations established under the 
revised Supplementary Allowances Act 
passed at the 1952 session set out the 
means test which a recipient of an old 
age security pension, a blind person’s 
allowance or an old age assistance allow- 
ance must pass in order to qualify for a 
supplementary allowance from the province 
of $10 a month. The regulations were 
approved by O.C. 579-52 on April 28 and 
gazetted May 15. 


Earlier regulations issued in January 
under the Old Age Pensions (Supplementary 
Allowances) Act (O.C. 7-52, L.G., March, 
1952, p. 314) provided for the payment of 
allowances to needy old age security 
pensioners and blind persons only. An 
important change in the new regulations is 
that persons receiving old age assistance 
are now included among those eligible for 
supplementary allowances, subject to the 
residence qualifications set out in the Act 
and the means test prescribed by the 
regulations. Payment of allowances to this 
group was authorized by the new Act. 


The new regulations lay down a stricter 
means test, as the maximum annual 
income permissible has been reduced for 
several categories of recipient, by either $60 
or $120. .As_ previously, an unmarried 
sighted recipient of old age security is 
eligible for a supplementary allowance if 
his income, including his pension and the 
supplementary allowance of $120, does not 
exceed $840 a year. The maximum annual 
income has been reduced, however, from 
$960 to $900 for an unmarried blind person 
who is receiving either an old age security 
pension or a blind person’s allowance and 
from: $1,160 to $1,100 for an unmarried 
blind person with a dependent child. 


The earlier regulations permitted a 
married recipient to qualify for the supple- 
mentary allowance if the combined income 
of recipient and spouse, including allow- 
ances, was not more than $1,320 a year. 
Under the new regulations, the limit set 
on the annual income of a married couple 
is $1,320 if both are receiving old age 
security, but is lowered to $1,260 if only 
one is receiving old age security. 


Where one of the married partners 
receives a blind person’s allowance or is 
a blind recipient of old age security and 
the other either receives no allowance or 
is a recipient of old age assistance, their 
combined income may not exceed $1,320 
if they are to qualify for the supple- 
mentary allowance. Previously, if either 
the recipient or the spouse were blind, the 
limit set on their annual income was $1,440. 
If both partners are blind, their income 
may now not exceed $1,440 a year, where 
previously $1,560 was the maximum. 

A more stringent means test is set for 
recipients of old age assistance than for 
the other two groups. To qualify for the 
supplementary allowance, an unmarried 
recipient of old age assistance must have 
an annual income of not more than $720, 
including old age assistance and the supple- 
mentary allowance. A married recipient of 
old age assistance is eligible for the supple- 


mentary allowance if the combined income 
of recipient and spouse is not more than 
$1,200 a year. The same limit applies if 
both husband and wife are receiving old 
age assistance. 

If payment of the full supplementary 
allowance would put the income of a 
recipient beyond the maximum amount 
specified for his category, the allowance 
must be reduced accordingly, 50 cents or 
over being considered one dollar. 


The provisions for administration are the 
same as in the previous regulations, except 
that the administrative authority is now 
specified as the Old Age Pensions Board. 
A new clause provides that payment of a 
supplementary allowance must be sus- 
pended while the recipient is confined in 
any public mental institution. 


Alberta Widows’ Pensions Act 

Regulations approved by O.C. 580-52 on 
April 28 and gazetted May 15 provide 
for the administration of the Widows’ 
Pensions Act, under which a widow 
between the ages of 60 and 65 years may 
recelve a pension of up to $40 a month 
if her income, including the pension, does 
not exceed $720 a year. 

With a few minor differences, the regu- 
lations under the Widows’ Pensions Act are 
the same as the old age assistance regula- 
tions recently issued (L.G., July, p. 946). 
The administrative authority in each case 
is the Old Age Pensions Board, and the 
same procedure is to be followed with 
respect to proving the eligibility of an 
applicant and to the payment of pensions. 

Application for a pension may be made 
by any widow who claims to have reached 
the age of 59 years and eight months. 
On an application form supplied by the 
Old Age Pensions Board, an applicant 
must state her full name, including her 
maiden name, the place and date of her 
birth, places of residence during the 15 
years before she reached the age oi 60 years 
and up to the time of making application, 
her occupation, income and means of sub- 
sistence, and particulars of any real or 
personal property owned by her at the 
date of application or which she trans- 
ferred to another person during the 
previous five years. The application must 
be accompanied by a statutory declaration 
that all statements are true and that no 
required information has been concealed 
or omitted. 

Eligibility for a pension is to be 
determined by the Board after an investi- 
gation has been made into the facts set 
out in the application. Investigators 
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employed by the Department of Public 
Welfare or by duly authorized municipal 
authorities must personally interview the 
appheant. This investigation is to be made 
not sooner than four months before the 
date on which payment of a pension is 
proposed to begin. When a pension is 
being paid, further investigation may be 
made at the Board’s direction to deter- 
mine whether the recipient is still eligible 
for a pension, and before a pension is 
altered, suspended or reinstated, the Board 
must see that an inquiry is made into the 
circumstances of the recipient. The in- 
vestigator’s report must be filed with the 
application, to be available at any time 
for inspection by the Provincial Auditor. 
To prove that she is eligible as regards 
age, an applicant for a widow’s pension 
must forward to the Board a certificate of 
birth or baptism or other documentary 
evidence. If the Board is unable to obtain 
satisfactory evidence from the applicant 
herself or from the registrar of vital 


statistics of the province in which the 
applicant was born, it may ask the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to search 
the census records, provided that the 


applicant gives written consent and that 
the information supplied remains confiden- 
tial and is not used for any purpose other 
than proving her age under the Act. 


The Act states that, to be eligible, an 
applicant must have resided in Canada 
during the 15 years immediately before she 
reached the age of 60 years and have 
resided in Alberta for the greater Dari sot 
the three years immediately preceding the 
date payment is to begin. The Board may 
take into account the statutory declaration 
of any reliable disinterested person regard- 
ing the applicant’s length of residence in 
Canada or in Alberta. Intervals of 
absence which on the average do not exceed 
60 days per year will be deemed not to 
have interrupted the applicant’s residence 
in Canada or in the province. 

As in the old age assistance regulations, 
absence from Canada for certain employ- 
ments, Government service, missionary 
work or war service is considered residence 
in Canada. This provision apphes to an 
applicant who accompanied her husband 
during his absence from Canada for any 
of these reasons. 


The Act sets a limit of $720 on the 
annual income a widow may have, count- 
ing her pension. The regulations provide 
that income will include any assistance paid 
under the Act, interest from real or 
personal property, and the value of board 
and lodging furnished free or for a nominal 
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charge. They also specify the manner in 
which the Board must determine the 
amount to be considered income from real 
or personal property. 

Where board and/or lodging is provided 
to a recipient free or for a nominal sum, 
an amount which would be a fair and 
reasonable charge must be considered as 
income. The amount considered as income 
may not be less than $10 a month for 
lodging, $20 a month for board, or $30 a 
month for board and lodging. 

A pension may be paid from the first 
day of the month following the month in 
which the application is approved. 

The payment of a pension will be 
suspended while a recipient is absent from 
Alberta, except that the Board, if satisfied 
that the circumstances justify it, may pay 
the pension for a period of absence not 
exceeding a total of 92 days in the 12- 
month period preceding her return to 
Alberta. The pension must be suspended 
while the recipient is serving a sentence 
of imprisonment exceeding 30 days, or is 
confined to a public mental hospital, or is 
not complying with the Act and regulations. 

A recipient is required to report imme- 
diately any increase or reduction in her 
income or real property and to furnish 
particulars of any personal property she 
acquires after the date of her application. 
Any recipient who desires to apply for an 
increase in her pension must furnish all 
necessary information to the Board. 

Widows’ pensions are to be paid by 
cheque at the end of each month. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Welding 
New safety regulations of the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board governing 
the installation and operation of welding 


equipment were gazetted on May 31. They 
repeal all previous regulations. 


General 
No employer or other person may 
authorize or order any employee or 


subordinate who is not the holder of a 
valid certificate of proficiency as a welder 
to undertake any welding operation, and no 
workman may engage in any welding opera- 
tion, unless he holds a valid certificate of 
proficiency covering that particular class of 
welding. These are the requirements laid 
down in the Welding Act. 

A fire extinguisher of suitable size must 
be readily accessible in a prominently 
marked location before any operation of 
cutting, heating or welding is begun. A 
dry chemical type of extinguisher is recom- 
mended. All hollow spaces or containers 


which may be filled with combustible 
material must be vented by drilling or 
other method to permit the escape of air 
or gases before preheating, cutting or 
welding. Purging with inert gas 1s recom- 
mended where possible. A jacketed vessel, 
tank or container must not be welded until 
every possible precaution has been taken 
to vent the contained air. A metal part 
which is suspiciously light may be hollow 
inside and must be drilled before heating. 
Floors in all welding areas must be kept 
free from debris, especially from all inflam- 
mable materials. 


Hammers, chisels, punches, drills and other 
tools may not be used if they have burrs 
or mushroomed heads, and all tool handles 
must be of sound material, kept smooth 
and securely fastened in tool heads. 
Wheels used for grinding must be guarded 
with a hood close to the wheel, extending 
over the top and strong enough to with- 
stand the shock of a bursting wheel. 
Rests used on grinding wheels must be 
fastened securely not more than one-eighth 
of an inch from the face of the wheel, 
and may not be adjusted while the grinder 
is In motion. Grinding wheels may not 
exceed the speed recommended by the 
manufacturer. 

Suitable goggles with hard safety glass 
lenses must be supphed by the employer 
and worn by a workman while working at 
an abrasive wheel, unless the wheel is 
equipped with extension guards’ with 
adequate steel frames and shatterproof glass 
kept in proper position whenever the wheel 
is used. Goggles must be worn at all 
times by workmen working at machines 
where two or more wheels are operating, 
whether or not they are fitted with glass 
guards. Workmen using bufling wheels or 
portable grinders must always wear goggles. 
Where workmen are cutting, welding, 
quenching or chipping, or working near 
such operations, they must wear suitable 
close fitting goggles, gloves and helmets 
provided by the employer, and must not 
wvear ragged or oil-soaked clothes. 


For protection against lead fumes, an 
air-line respirator must be used if possible 
in all cases where a workman is engaged 
in welding or cutting lead or metals 
coated with cadmium, lead, mercury, 
cadmium-bearing paint or  lead-bearing 
steel. If conditions do not permit its use, 
an approved filter-type respirator may be 
used for intermittent periods of work. 


After welding operations are completed, 
the operator must mark the hot metal or 
provide some other means of warning other 
workers. 


Gas Welding 

Detailed rules are set out for gas welding. 
Acetylene generators may be operated only 
by a workman who holds a valid certificate 
of proficiency for gas welding or who has 
passed a test on the operation and main- 
tenance of acetylene generators to the 
satisfaction of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Acetylene generators must be 
of approved construction and must not be 
used at rates in excess of those set out 
by the manufacturer. The manufacturer’s 
name and address, the type and number of 
the generator and the amount of carbide 
to be used must be plainly marked on 
metal plates permanently attached to the 
generator. Complete detailed instructions 
for its operation and maintenance must 
accompany a generator at all times. 

Numerous precautionary measures are 
included for protection against fire and 
gas. Rules are prescribed for the safe 


operation, cleaning, moving, storing and 
protection against freezing of portable 
generators. Stationary generators may not 


be located in a room where welding is done 
or where there is an open flame. Housing 
must be well ventilated and of fire-proof 
construction, and a sign reading Calcium 
carbide. Do not use water im case of fire 
must be posted in a conspicuous place. 
In freezing weather the building must be 
heated by steam, hot water, or other 
indirect means. Smoking in generator- 
rooms is prohibited. Lighting must be 
from stationary lights enclosed in vapour- 
proof covers with rigid conduit; switches 
and other electrical apparatus must be 
located outside the room. Calcium carbide 
may be stored only in tight containers in 
a water-tight fire-proof room where men 
are not regularly required to work. 

The regulations prescribe the equipment 
required for generators and the proper 
methods of cleaning, repairing and charging 
a generator. Pressure regulators used on 
oxygen, acetylene, or other gas cylinders 
must be regularly examined and kept in 
repair. Leaking regulators or torches with 
leaking valves may not be used. All hoses 


used for cutting and welding must be 
inspected at frequent intervals by the 
welder or shop foreman. If a hose is 


found to be in unsafe condition, it must 
be discarded or repaired and tested again 
before use. Oil or grease must not be 
permitted to come into contact with oxygen 
cylinders, valves, regulators, hose or other 
fittings. 

If materials giving off fumes are burned 
without sufficient ventilation, all workmen 
exposed to the fumes must wear proper 
respirators. Burners or welders required to 
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work in a confined or cramped space must 
be given help or supervision. All workmen 
must exercise extreme caution when open- 
ing any cylinder valve. When quenching 
hot metal, a workman must use long- 
handled tongs and a large quantity of 
liquid. 


Electric Welding 

To protect his eyes and face, every 
person engaged in electric welding is 
required to wear a flip front type helmet 
containing a coloured glass between two 
protecting clear glasses. While he is chip- 
ping or cleaning the weld, only the flip 
front contaming a first protecting glass 
and the coloured glass may be raised, 
leaving the second protecting glass in the 
helmet. Employers must supply suitable 
protecting screens wherever are welding is 
carried on. Welders and helpers must wear 
adequate helmets and goggles. 

Welding machines must be shut down at 
all rest periods, ends of shifts and when the 
lines are changed to new locations. When 
machines are not started or stopped by 
the welder himself, he must be notified 
when this is done. 

All welding equipment must be thor- 
oughly inspected at least once a month 
by a competent welder or foreman, and 
any equipment showing excessive wear or 
weakness must be immediately repaired or 
discarded. 

All barrels, tanks and other containers 
which may have contained combustible 
substances at any previous time must be 
thoroughly steamed before welding or 
repairing begins. The welding or repairing 
must be carried out while the vessel is 
still warm with steam. The supports of 
elevated tanks must be accessible for the 
purpose of inspection. Every tank over 
seven feet deep containing liquids must 
have a fixed ladder both inside and out- 
side, except that tanks with fixed perma- 
nent covers and with manholes within four 
feet of the ground need have outside 
ladders only. When workmen are 
employed around open tanks containing 
harmful substances, or open tanks four feet 
or more in depth, the sides of the tanks 
must extend at least 36 inches above the 
working platform or a standard handrail 
must be provided. Walkways over these 
open tanks must be at least 20 inches wide 
and equipped with standard handrails. 
Men walking on tank roofs must use planks 
to increase the bearing surface on which 
they walk. 

No workman may enter any tank, vessel 
or chamber that may contain toxic fumes 
or gases until it is ascertained that the 
air inside is sufficiently pure. In doubtful 
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cases workmen must use air supply 
respirators and life lines, and another 
workman must be stationed at the entrance 
to assist those that may become distressed. 

Where these regulations do not provide 
suitable protection against injury or indus- 
trial disease, the Board may direct or 
approve of any changes found necessary. 


Manitoba Building Trades Protection Act 


An amendment to the safety regulations 
issued in March governing construction and 
excavation work (L.G., June, 1952, p. 788) 
requires the erection of a covered passage- 
way where construction, repair or demoli- 
tion work is to be performed within three 
feet of a street and in other cases where 
an inspector considers it necessary for the 
protection of workmen and of the public. 
The amendment (Manitoba Reg. 17/52) 
was filed May 29 and gazetted May 381. 

Where any work is to be performed 
within three feet of a street, a covered 
passageway at least eight feet high and 
four feet wide on the inside must be 
erected over the sidewalk before the work 
is commenced. A temporary exemption 
from this provision may be granted in 
writing by an inspector and will remain 
in effect unless cancelled by the Minister 
of Labour. In other cases where an 
inspector considers it necessary to order the 
construction of such a passageway, it is 
the duty of the employer to erect it 
immediately and work must be halted until 
the passageway has been completed. 

A covered passageway must have frame- 
work and roof of ample strength and 
sufficiently braced; the side nearer the 
work must be closely boarded with the 
plain surface on the passageway side of 
the studding. On the side near the street 
the roof must have a substantial curbing 
extending to a height of at least 12 inches. 
On the side of the passageway near the 
street there must be a substantial hori- 
zontal handrail between 30 and 42 inches 
from the floor. If there is no permanent 
sidewalk, the passageway must have a 
substantial floor throughout its length. 
Any doorways in the side near the work 
must open away from the passageway and 
toward the work. The interior of the passage- 
way must be adequately lighted, and the 
ends marked by warning lanterns. No 
materials, ladders or other equipment may 
be placed on the roof of a covered passage- 
way unless it has been specifically designed 
and constructed to accommodate them. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


The regulations which require 
workman in an _ occupation 


every 
involving 


regular exposure to silica dust to hold a 
licence issued after a medical examination, 
including an X-ray of the chest, and to 
undergo annual re-examination have been 
repealed and revised. This revision (con- 
tained in Manitoba Regulation 18/52) was 
filed May 29 and gazetted May 831. 

The main change is that a “prescribed 
occupation” to which the regulations apply 
is now any occupation in any industry 
designated from time to time by the 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare in 
which a workman is or may be exposed 
to the inhalation of silica dust for a period 
of 50 hours or more every month. Pre- 
viously, the regulations applied only to 
the mining industry and to iron, steel and 
metal foundries. The same change was 
made in 1951 in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, making silicosis compensable 
when it is.contracted in any industry under 
Part I of the Act instead of, as previously, 
only when contracted in mining and in 
iron, steel and metal foundries. 

No person may work in a prescribed 
occupation for more than 60 days unless 
he holds a licence or a temporary permit. 
A licence is issued by the Minister upon 
being satisfied that the workman is physi- 
cally fit to engage in a prescribed occupa- 
tion. To obtain a licence, a workman must 
undergo a medical examination, including 
a chest X-ray, by a physician designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may 
prescribe the character of the medical 
examination and the reports to be sub- 
mitted to him following an examination. 

Every workman who holds a licence must 
be re-examined once each year. The 
Minister may revoke or suspend a licence 
if the workman neglects or refuses to 
submit to the annual examination, or if 
the doctor’s report indicates that he is 
physically unfit to engage in an occupation 
involving silica exposure. Notice of revo- 
eation or suspension may be sent by 
registered mail and will be effective from 
the date named in the letter. 

If the Minister considers it advisable to 
obtain a further report as to the physical 
fitness of a workman before granting or 
cancelling a licence, or if either the work- 
man himself or his proposed employer asks 
him to do so, the Minister may request 
the permanent independent board of 
physicians appointed under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to examine the workman 
and report on his physical condition. If 
the request is made by a workman or 
employer, he must pay the cost of the 
examination. 

Where it is impracticable for a workman 
desiring to engage in a prescribed occupa- 


tion to have the regular medical exam- 
ination required for a licence, he may be 
examined as prescribed by the Minister by 
a physician named by the Minister, and 
if physically fit, may be issued a temporary 
permit. A temporary permit is valid for 
six months but if it appears impracticable 
for the workman to submit to the required 
examination for a licence within this 
period, the permit may be extended by 
the doctor for a further six months. 


Every workman must deliver his licence 
or temporary permit to his employer, who 
is required to retain it while the workman 
continues in his employment and to return 
it upon the termination of the employ- 
ment. An employer in a_ prescribed 
occupation may not continue to employ a 
workman who does not deposit a licence 
or temporary permit with him within 60 
days after the employment begins, or a 
workman whose licence or permit has been 
revoked or has expired. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 

Regulations were made under the 
Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 
on June 5 and gazetted June 21 (Reg. 
221/52). They state the financial eligi- 
bility test for an allowance, the informa- 
tion to be contained in the application, 
the manner in which the Director of the 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances Branch must 
investigate claims, the types of income 
and value of property to be taken into 
account in determining whether the appli- 
cant is financially eligible, and the manner 
in which allowances will be paid. 

They also provide for the establishment 
of an advisory board to assist the Director, 
prescribe the powers and duties of in- 
vestigators and local authorities, provide 
for free medical and dental services to 
recipients of allowances, and set out the 
form of application and medical report 
to be submitted by an applicant for a 
disabled person’s allowance. 

The means test is the same as for old 
age assistance. ‘The annual income per- 
mitted is $720 for an unmarried disabled 
person and $1,200 for a married person 
living with his spouse. These amounts 
must include any allowance paid under 
this Act. 

If an unmarried applicant owns more 
than $1,000 in cash, government bonds or 
other liquid assets, he will not be eligible 
for an allowance unless these assets are 
applied, in such manner as may be 
approved by the Director, to provide for a 
series of periodic payments towards his 
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support in the future. 
applies where the liquid assets of a 
married applicant and his spouse exceed 
$2,000. 

The regulations prescribe what will be 
included and what will be excluded in 
computing annual income and net revenue 
from property. In computing the income 
of the applicant, the local authority and 
the Director must include, in addition to 
any allowance paid under this Act, any 
allowance or pension paid to a spouse 
under the Blind Persons’ Allowances Act, 
the Old Age Assistance Act or the Old 
Age Security Act, periodic payments from 
invested income, and net revenue from 
real or personal property. Allowances paid 
to a spouse under the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, family allowances, supplementary 
allowances paid by a municipality to a 
recipient of old age assistance, a blind 
person’s allowance, an old age security 
pension or an allowance under this Act 
will not be counted as income. Neither 
will income include assigned pay from a 
member of the armed forces on active 
service (unless a dependant’s allowance has 
been awarded for the recipient or his 
spouse), direct relief from a municipality 
or from the province, donations made by 
any Canadian charitable organization, con- 
tributions from any source to provide 
special care for a recipient or his spouse, 
an amount received by a blind spouse to 
obtain the services of a guide, or casual 
gifts of small value. 

The regulations also state the manner 
in which net revenue from real or per- 
sonal property is to be computed. Real 
property used as the residence of the 
applicant and from which no revenue is 
derived will not be included in computing 
the applcant’s income. 

An application for an allowance must be 
made through a local authority. It must 
state the name and address and marital 
status of the applicant, the type of his 
disability, the place and date of birth of 
the applicant and spouse, the applicant’s 
places of residence in Ontario during the 
previous 10 years, the occupations of the 
applicant and spouse in the past and 
present, any type of public assistance 
received by them, all income received and 
the value of all property owned by the 
applicant or spouse. The application must 
be accompanied by proof of the appli- 
cant’s age, the report of a duly qualified 
doctor on his physical condition, a written 
statement by the applicant permitting an 
investigator to inspect his assets, and, if 
the applicant is married and living with 
his spouse, proof of the marriage. 
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The same provision . 


The regulations establish an advisory 
board of three persons to assist the 
Director in determining whether an apph- 
cant is eligible for an allowance. The 
chairman must be a duly qualified doctor. 
If proof of an applicant’s age or marriage 
cannot be obtained in the regular way, the 
Director may require the Board to in- 
vestigate and may adopt its findings as 
proof. The Board must review the medical 
evidence submitted in support of an 
application, obtain any additional neces- 
sary information, and report to the Director 
whether or not the applicant may be 
considered a disabled person. At least once 
a year and whenever requested by the 
Director, the Board must review each case 
where an allowance is being paid and 
inform the Director of any change in the 
physical or mental condition of the 
recipient. 

The Director may request an investi- 
gator to inquire into any matter concerning 
a disabled person. The investigator must 
personally interview the disabled person. 
If an allowance has already been granted, 
the investigator may be asked to report 
on the circumstances of the recipient and 
the use he is making of the allowance. 
He must assist a recipient by friendly 
advice in any matter relating to the allow- 
ance and its expenditure. 

It is the duty of local authorities to 
complete the application form of a 
disabled person after having obtained all 
necessary information and supporting docu- 
ments. One copy must be sent to the 
Director and the other retained by the 
loeal authority. 

Allowances are to be paid by monthly 
cheque from the first day of the month 
following the month in which the recipient 
reaches the age of 18 years or the allow- 
ance 1s granted, whichever is later. The 
payment of the allowance will be sus- 
pended while a recipient is temporarily not 
a disabled person, is absent from Ontario, 
or is failing to comply with the Act and 
regulations. Where an allowance has been 
suspended for more than six months, the 
Director may not permit payment to be 
resumed until he is satisfied that the 
recipient is again eligible. 

The recipient of a disabled person’s 
allowance is entitled to receive without 
charge medical services provided under any 
written agreement between the Crown and 
the Ontario Medical Association, and 
dental services provided under any agree- 
ment between the Crown and the Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario. 


— 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for May, 1952,* show fewer claims for benefit filed than 
in April but more than jin May, 1951. Claims increase in Ontario only 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit further declined in 
May. The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows 
that 83,806 claims were filed at local 
Employment Offices, compared with 100,951 
in April. This total, however, was higher 
than the May, 1951, figure of 56,430. 

The decrease was recorded by all prov- 
inces with the exception of Ontario, where 
claims filed increased from 29,139 to 33,717 
because of work stoppages in motor vehicle 
plants following a strike of office workers. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
insurance registrar numbered 181,907 
(132,023 males and 49,884 females) at May 
31, compared with 249,375 (193,607 males 
and 55,768 females) at April 30, 1952, and 
100,650 (66,308 males and 34,342 females) 
at May 31, 1951. Ordinary claimants 
decreased from 218,055 at April 30 to 
143,490 at May 31, while _ short-time 
claimants declined only very shghtly from 
29,826 at the end of April to 29,383 at 
the end of May. The remaining claimants 
on the live register at May 31 consisted 
of 237 on supplementary benefit in the 
provinces of Newfoundland and Quebec and 
8,797 temporary mass lay-off, of whom 8,761 
were in the province of Ontario. 


A total of 84,075 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated in May. Of these, 
64,216 were entitled to benefit, 11,907 
failed to satisfy the minimum contribution 
requirements, and _ disqualifications were 
imposed in 18,443 cases (including 5,416 
revised and 75 supplementary benefit 
claims). Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 4,597 cases; “not unemployed” 
2,259 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 1,752 cases; and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work” 1,590 cases. . 





*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 












Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation, 






commencing the 


Persons receipt of 
benefit payments during May totalled 
58,3860 compared with 79,424 in April and 
41,286 in May, 1951. 

Benefit payments in May amounted to 
$10,374,007 as compensation for 3,875,281 
days of proven unemployment, compared 
with $13,253,537 for 4,911,679 days in April, 
and $5,660,483 and 2,823,200 days in May, 
1951. 

During the week May 31-June 6, 132,022 
persons received $1,987,922 as compensation 
for 748,582 proven unemployed days, while 
for the week April 26-May 2, 196,973 
beneficiaries received $3,096,642 in compen- 
sation for 1,150,419 days. For the week 
May 26-June 1, 1951, 75,914 persons 
received $1,046,274 for 435,919 days of 
proven unemployment. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week May 31—June 6 was $2.66, compared 
with $2.69 for the week April 26-May 2. 
For the week May 26-June 1, 1951, the 
average daily rate of benefit was $2.40. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during May, 1952, insurance 
books were issued to 3,531,348 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1}, 1952. 


Employers registered as at May 31, 1952, 
numbered 240,528—a decrease of 1,193 since 
April 1. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 811, April 9, 1952 


Held: That a foreman carpenter had not 
shown just cause for having voluntarily 
left his employment on the ground that 
union conditions did not prevail in respect 
of the carpenters who worked under him; 
although he is at liberty to refuse to work 
under such circumstances he cannot expect 
to receive unemployment insurance benefit 
when his objection causes him to leave 


employment which 1s otherwise surtable. 
(Reference 1s made to CU-Bs 208 and 
429.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 65 years of age, was employed by 
a construction firm as a foreman carpenter 
at a wage of $85 a week from November 
15, 1951, to November 22, 1951. He filed 
a claim for benefit on November 26, 1951, 
stating that he had voluntarily left his 
employment because “the job was too far 
away, about 20 miles each way.” 


The insurance officer imposed a_ six 
weeks’ disqualification upon the claimant 
under Section 41 (1) of the Act because 
he had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause. 


The claimant appealed to-a court of 
referees contending that he left his 
employment because union conditions did 
not prevail on the job in respect of the 
men working under him. 

The court after having heard the 
claimant and a representative of his union 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer 
in a majority finding which reads in 
part :— 





The claimant’s representative rests his 
case on Section 43 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. . The claimant is a 
union member of long standing with the 
Amalgamated Building and Construction 
Workers of Canada and has held executive 
office in this organization and he must 
therefore be considered as being one 
familiar with all branches of trade 
unionism as it affects his particular 
industry. The claimant accepted employ- 
ment as foreman-carpenter at an agreed 
wage between himself and his employer 
and it was evident at the hearing that 
there were differences between the two 
as to the way the work should be per- 
formed and this contributed in our view 
in a,major way to the claimant’s actions. 
The majority members of the Court 
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accept the claimant’s statement that trade 
union reasons were the cause of his 
separation and that by continuing in his 
employment he would prejudice his status. 
It will be noted in CU-B 208 the Umpire 
~has held that “relief from disqualification 
provided by Section 43 of the Act applies 
only to refusal to accept employment and 
not to leaving employment which has been 
accepted with knowledge of the condi- 
tions thereof”. It is clear from the 
contention of the union representative 
that one of the conditions of employment 
should be that union conditions prevail 
on the job and if they did not so prevail 
it was the duty of the claimant before 
accepting employment to investigate that 
fact and it is no defence, after having 
worked for one week, to cite this fact of 
non-compliance with union regulations as 
just cause for separation. 


From the decision of the court, the 
claimant’s union appealed to the Umpire, 
and stated in part:— 


(1) That the decision rendered as 
reported in CU-B 208 should never have 
been used in this case, since there was 
the question of a strike involved and no 
such arose in the case in question and 
could or should not have been used as a 
parallel to it. 


(2) That the claimant did at the first 
opportunity investigate whether union 
conditions did or did not prevail on the 
job. This is borne out by the statement 
of the claimant that after one day’s 
employment, he, in a conversation with 
the employer, had discussed union condi- 
tions at least in so far as overtime rates 
were concerned, as well as methods of 
carrying out the work, and was told by 
him “From now on we will do things 
your way”, and we submit the claimant 
was entitled to believe that the word 
“things” included trade union conditions 


since that subject was part of the 
discussion. 
Having accepted the word of his 


employer the claimant continued to work 
until the first opportunity to check 
presented itself. This, we submit, was the 
first pay-day when he enquired from the 
other employees whose work he was 
directing as to what wages they had been 
paid and was informed the wages were not 
the Union rates, either for straight or 
overtime... 

We would submit to the Umpire further 
that the statement made in connection 
with a previous case as reported (CU-B 
429) should be taken into serious con- 
sideration in this present appeal and that 


statement is quoted: “Had the claimant 
been able to prove that he had been asked 
to do something contrary to his moral or 
business ethics his appeal would have been 
granted”. 

We further submit that the claimant in 
the present case has certainly proved he 
was asked to do certain things in the 
course of his employment which very 
definitely were contrary to his trade union 
ethics, and that the word business should 
without doubt be interpreted to include 
“union” and even the word moral should 
apply in this case, and on this ground 
alone we submit the claimant has shown 
“just cause” for separation... 





Conclusions.—When the claimant com- 
pleted his application for benefit, he gave 
as his reason for separation from.......... 
“I left there’ as the job was too far away 
—about 20 miles each way”. He also 
signed the following statement which is 
embodied in the application form :— 


I declare that the information and 
answers given by me to the questions in 
this application are true and are made for 
the purpose of obtaining benefit. 


In his appeal to the court of referees, 
however, he changed his story, contending 
that he had left his employment because 
union conditions did not prevail in respect 
of the carpenters who worked under him. 
He explained that the reason he had given 
for separation when he filed his claim for 
benefit was in effect “(his) excuse to quit 
without anybody having their feelings 
hurt” —meaning, presumably, the feelings 
of the employer. 


Apart from the fact that the claimant 
did not use “moral and business ethics” 
when he signed a declaration which he 
knew was not true, I would point out 
that it is a standing rule in the jurispru- 
dence established by the Umpire that a 
claimant must exhaust all possible means 
of having his grievance remedied before 
voluntarily leaving his employment and 
throwing himself onto the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. The claimant certainly 
did not take this precaution, since he 
failed to mention to his employer the real 
reason for his voluntary separation. 

With regard to the union’s reference to 
CU-B 429, that decision deals with the case 
of an accountant who gave as one of his 
reasons for having voluntarily left his 
employment after one and a half day’s 
employment that he had examined the 
company’s general ledger and he did not 
approve of his employer’s methods of book- 
keeping. After having commented that the 
evidence given by the claimant in support 
of his reasons for having voluntarily left 
his employment was both nebulous and 
inconclusive, I stated: “Had the claimant 
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shown, however, that he would have been 
called upon to perform work which is 
against moral or business ethics”, not 
“his” moral and business ethics, as quoted 
by the union, “he would have established 
just cause for having voluntarily left his 
employment.” 


The union, therefore, besides having 
misquoted this statement of mine, has 
given it a meaning which was never 
intended. 


To come to the union’s main argument, 
I cannot agree that the claimant had just 
cause to voluntarily leave his employment 
on the ground that union conditions did 
not prevail in respect of the carpenters who 
worked under him. This did not directly 
affect him and, although he is at liberty 
to refuse to work under such circumstances, 
he cannot expect to receive unemployment 
insurance benefit when his objection 
causes him to leave employment which is 
otherwise suitable. 

As pointed out by the majority of the 
court, Section 43 of the Act does not apply 
in cases like the present one and since 
the claimant is apparently “familiar with 
all branches of trade unionism as it affects 
his particular industry”, he should have 
ascertained whether union conditions pre- 
vailed on the job before accepting employ- 
DVO WIL Mgt ycqcactievs vas os 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 821, May 20, 1952 


Held: That, under certain circumstances, a 
wage-earner may undertake small contract 
work and on completion thereof still be 
considered as having the status of an 
employee for the purpose of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

(Reference 1s made to CU-Bs 245, 264, 
312 and 461.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 38 years of age, filed a claim for 
benefit on December 20, 1951, stating that 
he had worked as a painter for a painting 
contractor from October 31, 1950, to May 4, 
1951. He also stated that since May 5, 
1951, he had been in business on his own 
account as a contractor but at the present 
time he had no painting contracts. On 
January 7, 1952, he informed the local 
office that he had finished his last contract 
on November 26, 1951, that the value of 
his equipment was about $500 and that 
he had as many as three employees last 
summer but at the present time he did not 
have any. 

The insurance officer imposed an_in- 
definite disqualification as from December 
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20, 1951, because, in his opinion, the 
claimant had not proved that he was 
unemployed within the meaning of Section 
27 (1) (a) of the Act. The claimant 
appealed to a court of referees which 
unanimously reversed the decision of the 
insurance officer in a finding which reads 
as follows:— 

The claimant was present at the hearing 
of his case by the court of referees and 
again renewed his statement that he has 
actually been unemployed since November, 
1951, and that, even though he has been 
working on his own account during the 
summer, he has not had a painting con- 
tract since the date stated above, that 
he has no employees, no business premises, 
and no commercial telephone. Finally he 
added that the $500 mentioned as the 
value of his equipment included an old 
automobile which he used to go to work. 

From the facts on file and the state- 
ment of the claimant it follows that the 
latter worked as a painter for Mr. ...... 
up to May 4, 1951. When he lost that 
employment he decided to take painting 
work on his own account and so worked 
until November 26, 1951. Since the latter 
date he has not had any painting work 
to do, has laid off his employees and has 
been without employment. After being 
unemployed for one month he made a 
claim for benefit. 


In the opinion of the court of referees 
a distinction should be made between a 
person who is organized to undertake con- 
tracting work in a stable and permanent 
manner and one who accepts work on his 
own account during a certain period of 
the year but who, on the other hand, 
works more often for wages as is the 
case of the claimant; the proof that the 
claimant is not a contractor, in the sense 
which the Act gives to this term, is that 
during the last two years, except for 
short periods, he has worked for wages 
and this is accounted for by the fact that 
he had accumulated the minimum number 
of contributions to permit him to draw 
unemployment insurance when he is with- 
out work. 

For these reasons the court does not 
consider the claimant a contractor, but an 
employee actually unemployed, and_conse- 
quently the court is unanimously allowing 
the claim of the claimant. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire contending that the claimant had 
left the labour market to go into business 
on his own account which was supported 
by the fact that all his contributions had 
been accumulated prior to his commencing 
business on his own account and that the 
court should have taken into consideration 
the principles laid down in _ decisions 
CU-B 245, 264 and 312. 


Conclusions.—After having studied the 
facts of the case, I consider that a dis- 
tinction must be made between the 
claimant’s case and those dealt with in 
decisions CU-B 245, 264 and 312. 

CU-B 245 and 264 dealt with claimants 
who carried on a full-time commercial 
enterprise during the whole of the year 
and who claimed unemployment insurance 
benefit for certain periods during which 
they were idle on account of unfavourable 
circumstances. 

CU-B 312 dealt with the case of a 
claimant who carried on a seasonal com- 
mercial enterprise on his own account. 
Following the views which I expressed in 
decision CU-B 461, his case, without doubt, 
would now be decided in a_ different 
manner. 

The present case concerns a claimant 
who was unemployed and who rather than 
remain idle, undertook contract work for 
a few months. It is true that he had to 
hire a few helpers, but on the other hand, 
when he filed his claim for benefit he had 
no employees, no place of business, and no 
commercial telephone. It should also be 
noted that the $500 of equipment which 
he possesses includes an old automobile 
which he used to go to work. 





Furthermore there is nothing in the 
evidence which shows that he had any 
intention of going into business on his 
own account in the normal sense of the 
term or to voluntarily leave any employ- 
ment which might be found for him, as 
soon as contract work again became 
available. 


Under the circumstances, I agree with 
the court of referees that, unlike “a person 
who is organized to undertake contracting 
work in a stable and permanent manner” 
the claimant can rightfully claim that 
when he completed his contract work he 
was unemployed within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (a) of the Act. 


In concluding, I must stress that it is not 
the intent of the Act to subsidize persons 
who are in business on their own account 
for the days they happen to be idle or they 
do not derive any profit from their business 
and that in cases like the present one the 
intention of the claimant and all the other 
aspects must be carefully scrutinized. 


For those reasons the appeal is dismissed. 
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Fair Wages Conditions 


Im Federal Goverument Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour 
prepared 1386 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction con- 
tracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 138 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by 
agreements between employers and employees 
in the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates’’.) 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department No. of Contracts Ageregate Amount 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited: 

(Building and Maintenance)........... 6 $ 131,245.00 
Defence Production: 

Reena areort kekad 2 is: kt Acts pa che as 284 3,104,858 .00 

COYMATY GECDOLU IN 0 visteets Mae navn egaes 241 1,033,372 .00 

CONSIST ash a a ae a, 288 711,239.00 

ALICE OT) Rew A asf. ssctys ons ars ice ols B22 143,403 .00 

COMES 5 SSCL TT OL ne aire a 169 675,663 .00 

CAN Dae Pate) er, i alr ea 152 1,167,710 .00 
heise (OPCS ae a a. a 4 132,673.19 
ao CMR TICS eco ie od Win castes ahs 6s vcr 9 6 1 5,939 .80 





setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
execution of the work. These 

known as fair wages schedules, 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- in’ the 
visions to secure the payment of wages schedules, 


generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. : 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 


60620—73 


are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 


A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
Dp. Yo: 

TES 


(3) Arrears of Wages 
During June the sum of $2,320.48 was collected from two employers who had failed to 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount 
was distributed to the 19 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Advocate Marsh N S: Beale & Inch 
Construction Ltd, construction of dyke. 
Converse Marsh N S: E R Stiles, 
construction of dyke. Windsor Forks 
Marsh N S: Hennessy & Spicer, con- 
struction of dyke. Aulac Marsh N B: 
R K Chappell, construction of dyke. 
Chartersville N B: Bay Construction Ltd, 
construction of dyke. College Bridge 


Marsh N B: R K Chappell, construction 
of dyke. Dorchester Marsh N B: G Mills 
& Son Ltd, construction of dyke. Swift 
Current Sask: W Beattie Ramsay Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs & imrovements 
to Duncairn Dam. Magrath Alta: Mannix 
Ltd, enlarging a part of St Mary Main 
Canal. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Eastern Passage N S: L G Rawding,”* 
landscaping. Halifax N S: Cameron Con- 
tracting Ltd, construction of apartment 
units, Goresbrook. New Glasgow N ews 
Burke & Chiasson, exterior painting. 
Campbellton N B: C H Boutilier,* exterior 
painting. McGivney N B: LG Rawding,* 
landscaping; L G Rawding,* landscaping. 
Montreal P Q: Montreal Managmt & Mtce 
Co, exterior painting. Nitro P Q: D’Errico 
Bros Construction Co Regd, driveway 
repairs. Quebec P Q: Community Enter- 
prises Ltd, construction of houses. Sher- 
brooke P Q: Martin & Freres,* exterior 
painting. Ajaz Ont: A Loiselle Inc. 
permanent improvements. Aylmer Ont: 
Elgin Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
sanitary sewers; Elgin Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of steelox bldgs. Brantford 
Ont: Morog Spray Painting Co,* exterior 
painting. Camp Borden Ont: Bruce Con- 
struction Co,* landscaping. Centralia Ont: 
Charles D Hay,* landscaping. Cochrane 
Ont: Karl Hyvannaa & Vern Rekela,* 
exterior painting. Fort William Ont: Arvo 
Tuomi, construction of houses; R S Kirup 
& Son,* staking of lots. Hamilton Ont: 
Bryers Construction Co Ltd,* additional 
cost to overhead. London Ont: Scott 
Jackson Construction Ltd, construction of 
sanitary sewers. Oakville Ont: Halton 
Paving & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewers, watermain & house services; 
Bryers Construction Co Ltd, construction 
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of houses. Rockclifie Ont: W E Baker,* 
landscaping. St Catharines Ont: R H 
Clark, exterior painting; Chester Stewart,* 
recovering plywood-sided houses. St Thomas 
Ont: W B Patrick,* repair of fire loss. 
Timmins Ont: Karl Hyvannaa & Vern 
Rekela,* exterior painting. Waterloo Ont: 
Morog Spray Painting Co,* exterior paint- 
ing. Windsor Ont: William Buttery, con- 
struction of houses; Woodlawn Construc- 
tion, construction of houses. Brandon Man: 
E F Rohlfs,* exterior painting. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Claydon Co Ltd, con- 
struction of prefabricated bldgs; H G Hay 
Decorating Co,* exterior painting. Shilo 
Man: J H From,* landscaping. Calgary 
Alta: Canadian Western Natural Gas Co,* 
supply & installaton of gas mains. Belmont 
Park B C: Ed Johnston,* landscaping. 
Chilliwack B C: Bennett & White Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of apartment 
units. Comoz B C: § & § Electric Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution 
system; G W Ledingham & Co Lid, instal- 
lation of water distribution & sewer 
systems. Macaulay B C: J H McRae Co 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system. North Vancouver B C: T Mackie, 
exterior painting. Vancouver B C: Van- 
couver Associated Contractors Ltd, con- 
struction of houses; Robertson Develop- 
ment Co Ltd, landscaping & retaining 
walls; Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, 
paving of street etc. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N SS: Maritime Steel & 
Foundries Ltd, erection of storage tanks. 
Chatham N B: Kenney Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of sewage disposal plant; 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
ME &« refueling tender garages. Bagot- 
vile P Q: A Janin & Co Ltd, construction 
of ME & refueling tender garages; A Janin 
& Co Ltd, construction of reinforced con- 
crete reservoir. St Hubert P Q: Bedard 
& Girard, installation of electrical distri- 
bution system; J Becker Inc, installation 
of component parts for Storage tanks; 
L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, construction of 
armament bldg. Camp Borden Ont: 
Reg H Steen Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system. Camp 
Ipperwash Ont: F A Stonehouse & Son, 
paving of parade square. Clinton Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, modification 
& extension of central heating plant. 
Downsview Ont: Redfern Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of ME & refueling tender 


garages. North Bay Ont: Carter Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of ME & refuel- 
ing tender garages. Toronto Ont: Russell 
Construction Co Ltd, relocation of bldgs 
to allow space for erection of reserve 
accommodation bldg. Uplands Ont: 
Coghlan Construction Co, construction of 
road to weapons range. Portage la Prairie 
Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of component parts for storage 
tanks. Winnipeg Man: Benjamin Bros 
Ltd, construction of storm sewer _ lift 
Station & outfall sewer. Penhold Alta: 
Alexander Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of headquarters bldg; Alexander Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of underground 
steam distribution & alterations to heating 
systems. Chilliwack B C: Bennett & White 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of steam 
distribution system. Vancouver B (C: 
Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, paving of roads, 
Jericho Beach. 


(Building and Maintenance) 


Gloucester Ont: Edge Ltd, installation of 
pumping equipment & service, Wal 
Station. Hamilton (Mount Hope) Ont: 
Frank Vickers, rehabilitation of bldg, 
RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Parfield 


Oils Ltd, conversion of fuel burning equip- 
ment from coal to oil, heating plant, 
RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: Maple 
Leaf Construction Ltd, asphaltic treatment 
of vehicle hardstanding area. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8: Gunite & Water- 
proofing Ltd, repairs to concrete cope wall 
at pier. Vancouver Harbour B C: Com- 
monwealth Construction Co Ltd, recon- 


struction of jetty & conveyor gallery; 
Westeel Products Ltd, repairs to roofing, 
flashing & dust control system in elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Mimenegash P E I: Joseph A Martin, 
repairs to breakwater. Rustico Harbour 
P ETI: Alex MclIsaac, breakwater repairs. 
Canso N S: Irving & Vacheresse, masonry 
pointing, sidewalks, curbs, paving ete, 
public bldg. Halifax N S: Standard Con- 
struction Co Ld, installation of snow 
guards to roof, Post Office Bldg. Mulgrave 
N 8S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd,* wharf 
repairs. Truro N S: Rodney Contractors 
Ltd, alterations & improvements for RCAF 
accommodation, Margolian Bldg. Baie Ste 
Anne N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf 
improvements. Chockfish N B: J P Porter 
Co Ltd,* dredging. Cocagne Bar N B: 
C R MacDonald & J C Gaudet, wharf 
extension. Dalhousie N B: Michaud 
Dredging Co,* dredging. Huckleberry 
Gully (Baie Ste Anne) N B: Diamond Con- 


struction Co Ltd,* dredging. Point du 
Chene N B: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Point Sapin N B: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater exten- 
sion. Saint John N B: Marcus Co Ltd, 
installation of venetian type blinds & 
addition, Post Office Bldg; Mooney Con- 
struction Co, alterations & addition +o 
Observatory Bldg, RCMP Barracks. 
Champlain Dry Dock Landing Wharf 
P Q: Marine Industries Ltd,* re-dredging. 
Malartic P Q: Tremblay & Bourcier, con- 
struction of public building. Montreal 
P Q@: Alphonse Gratton Inc, alterations & 
improvements, new postal screen, Place 
d’Armes Postal Station. Quebec P Q: 
Tri-Bec Inc, installation of boilers ete, 
Buade St Post Office; Rayex Electric Ltd, 
additions «& alterations to electrical 
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system, Savard Park Hospital. Vercheres 
P Q: Wilfrid Robidoux,* dredging. Ham- 
ilton Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd* dredging. Leamington Ont: Detroit 
River Construction Ltd, repairs to harbour 
works. Midland (Tiffin) Ont: Consolidated 
Dredging Ltd,* dredging. Oshawa Ont: 
Russell Construction Co Ltd,* dredging. 
Ottawa Ont: Edgar Dagenais, alterations 
to ventilation system, National Research 
Laboratories, Sussex St; Power Plant Con- 
tractors Ltd, installation of new dust 
collectors, etc, Central Heating Plant, 
Booth St; A Lanctot Construction Co, new 
window sashes & frames, Parliamentary 
Library; Valley City Manufacturing Co, 
installation of laboratory fixtures etc, 
Physical Metallurgy Research Laboratories, 
Bldg “D”, Booth St; Robert Strang, 
interior painting, 45 Spencer St; Hart 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 


transformer room etc, Rideau Military 
Hospital; J E Copeland Co Ltd, remodel- 
ling Laurentian Bldg; H G Francis & Sons, 
additional ventilation in quonset huts, 
Lydia St. Port Colborne Ont: Berming- 
ham Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Rockcliffie Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, 
enclosure for film storage vault. Trenton 
Ont: Theode Robidoux,* towing & dredg- 
ing. Wheatley Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of timber sheet pile wall. 
Manitou Man: Wiebe Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP barracks “C” 
block. Calgary Alta: D M Wyatt, alter- 
ations to Northern Electric Bldg. Cards- 
ton Alta: Southern Alberta Construction 
Ltd, construction of staff residence, Indian 
Hospital. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Fundy National Park N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of houses. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: Dean 
Construction Co, beach protection work. 
Riding Mountain National Park Man: 
Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, hard- 
surfacing highway & townsite streets & 
construction & consolidation of by-pass, 
Wasagaming townsite. Prince Albert 
National Park Sask: C Mamcezasz, seal 
coating Waskesiu Highway. Jasper National 
Park Alia: C Mamczasz, asphalt seal 
coating & construction of consolidated base 


course on Banff-Jasper Highway. Waterton 


Lakes National Park Alta: Williams & 
Carrothers Ltd, asphalt seal coating 
Pincher & Cardston roads & townsite 
streets & completion of preparatory base 
on Adamina Road. Castlegar B C: 
Western Water Wells Ltd, exploratory 
foundation drilling, Columbia River. 


Kootenay National Park B C: Marwell 
Paving Co Ltd, construction of asphalt 
bound base & seal coating Banff-Winder- 
mere Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Ottawa Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, 


construction of an ionospheric station. 
Toronto Ont: Pullam Construction Ltd, 
construction of meteorological bldg, 


Hanlans Island. Welland Canal Ont: J O 
Dougall Ltd, painting structural steel on 
bridges. Wetaskiwin Alta: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of monitor- 


ing station. Fort St John BC: W &S 
Excavators Ltd, construction of water 
supply pipe line; Yukon Construction Co 
Td, construction of reservoir for water 


supply. Prince George B C: City Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. 





Social Services to Take Almost Half N.Z. Budget 


Almost half of the expenditures listed in 
New Zealand’s 1952-53 budget are to be 
spent for social services. Prime Minister 
Sidney Holland introduced the budget 
early this month. 

Out of a total budget expenditure of 
£210,600,000, social services will take 
£97,500,000; defence, £25,000,000. An addi- 
tional £15,900,000 will be spent on food 
subsidies. 
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The budget also reduces taxes by an 
estimated £8,000,000. 


The now 
amounts, on the average, to £120 a year 


social security expenditure 
for a family of four, the Prime Minister 
said. New Zealand’s social security pro- 
eram was begun more than half a century 


ago. 





hy 





Canadian labour market in June reflected quickening pace of summer 
activity, particularly in construction work on resource development 
projects; but sectors of slack employment still remained. Impact of 
industrial disputes had increasing affect on unemployment conditions 


Reports from National Employment 
Service local offices for the week ending 
July 3 showed a total of 196,000 job 
applications on file compared to 213,000 
one month previously. Comparisons with 
the same date in the two previous years 
show that the total at July 3 was nearly 
55,000 higher than in 1951; and, for the 
first time, this year’s figure exceeded the 
comparable total in 1950. 

A number of factors caused the increase 
in job applications this year over 1951 
levels. Firstly, consumer goods industries 
have found it difficult to recover from the 
low level of employment of last fall and 
winter. Although consumer sales were 
picking up (department store sales for May 
and June were 10 per cent above the same 
months in 1951), appreciable gains in 
employment were confined mainly to the 
automobiles and parts industry. In other 
industries, any expansion of sales largely 
resulted in the reduction of inventories. 
In the primary textiles industry as well 
as in the leather and rubber industries, the 
picture was unfavourable; but the cloth- 
ing industry strengthened considerably. 
Slackness in demand for pulp and paper 
products, excluding newsprint, augmented 
the number of unemployed and short-time 
workers. 

Secondly, those industries which custom- 
arily experience a _ seasonal upswing in 
employment were finding some difficulty in 
reaching their usual levels of activity. 
Agriculture was having a good year on 
the whole but during June, early spring and 
Summer activity had tapered off and 
harvest work had not yet generally begun. 
Logging employment was being reduced 
and the level of summer cutting was well 
below last year. Indications were that a 
considerable number of loggers had found 
work elsewhere, either on farms or in con- 
struction activity. Construction in general 
was picking up, although still lagging 
behind the 1951 pace. Contracts awarded 
in the first six months of 1952 were nearly 


SESS 


An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
on the basis of returns from the National 
Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 





$275,000,000 below the total for the same 
period in 1951 and housing starts decreased 
by 10 per cent during the first four months 
of the year. 

Thirdly, the influence of industrial 
disputes was more strongly felt in the first 
half of the year than during 1951. From 
January to June inclusive, 1,323,000 man- 
days were lost in Canada because of 
industrial disputes, compared with 227,900 
during the same period last year. More 
than half the time lost in June, the most 
since 1946, was caused by a strike involving 
33,000 workers in logging and lumbering in 
British Columbia. Two other strikes 
involving high time losses were those of 
cotton factory workers in Valleyfield and 
Montreal and of building trades workers in 
Halifax. In addition, some 3,000 construc- 
tion workers in British Columbia went on 
strike. Strikes in the construction sector 
not only slowed down construction work 
but also produced repercussions that affected 
activity in other industries as well. There 
is no doubt that these strikes added sub- 
stantially to the total number of registra- 
tions for employment filed with the 
National Employment Service, since 
workers indirectly unemployed as a result 
of a strike can register both for alter- 
native employment and for unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

Repercussions caused by the stoppage in 
the iron and steel industry in the United 
States did not have serious effects on the 
employment situation in Canada. The 
automobile industry was the first to suffer 
employment interruptions but only one 
major lay-off was reported in June, in- 
volving about 1,000 workers in Oshawa. 


Italy: 


Most firms affected appear to have met 
the problem by re-arranging holidays and 
engaging in short-time employment. 


Atlantic Region 


The lower level of residential construc- 
tion underway this year in the Maritime 
Provinces, together with reduced summer 
logging operations, have restricted employ- 
ment opportunities. In Newfoundland, on 
the other hand, sawmills and logging camps 
were operating at capacity; NES job 
registrations at the end of June were about 
the same as last year. Haying absorbed 
a fair number of workers throughout the 
region and the cutting of pit props in the 
Bathurst area was to be continued well into 
August. Recruiting of labour from the 
Maritimes for farm work in Ontario and 
for construction work on major defence 
projects in Newfoundland and Labrador 
absorbed a large portion of the surplus 
labour in the area. Pulp mills at St. 
Stephen and Newcastle in New Brunswick 
were slack, with one mill on a four-day 
week, another laying off 180 men, and a 
third suffering a fire which resulted in a 
temporary loss of work for 140 persons. 
During June, job applications with National 
Employment Service offices fell from 29,600 
to 23,600. 

Quebec Region 

June was a month of continuing improve- 
ment in the employment situation in Quebec. 
The number of registrations for employment 
on file with National Employment Service 
offices dropped from 75,000 at the beginning 
of June to 61,500 at July 3. Among males, 
the decrease in applicants was general in 
almost all occupations. It was particu- 
larly noticeable in construction and forestry 
occupations, taxi and truck driving, and 
among unskilled occupations. In the case 
of women, the picture was quite different. 
The total decrease in job applications for 
the month in the region was less than 500. 
Registrations among women workers in- 
creased substantially in clerical and other 
office occupations and in secondary textile 
and leather products manufacturing.. These 
increases were offset by improvement in 
service occupations and rubber goods manu- 
facturing. In the Montreal area, improved 
sales of consumer durab!e goods brought 
the labour market into balance and short- 
ages had developed in some occupations, 
such as machinists, welders, tool and die 
makers. Labour surpluses existed in five 
other major industrial areas: Quebec, 
Rouyn-Val D’Or, St. Hyacinthe, Shawinigan 
Falls and Three _ Rivers. Sherbrooke 
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reported a balanced labour market during 
June. In rural areas, wet weather reduced 
the demand for farm help and few men 
were being hired for woods work. In 
aggregate, the region showed an increase of 
92,500 in NES job applications over the 
same date last year during the first week 
of July. 
Ontario Region 

During June, hirings were heavy in 
farming, construction and in the tourist 
industry in Ontario. Gradual improvement 
in production schedules in electrical goods, 
rubber products and furniture industries 
provided more job opportunities in indus- 
trial centres during the early summer. In 
the southern part of the province, food 
processing firms took on large numbers of 
women workers. The heavy demand for 
farm workers was partially alleviated by the 
arrival of immigrants and the movement 


of about 340 farm workers from the 
Maritime Provinces. Steel shortages 
resulting from the United States steel 


strike caused some production cut-backs, 
in the automobile industry in particular. 
Total registrations for employment with 
the NES declined from 62,100 at June 5 
to 55,700 at July 3 but were still 15,200 
higher than the 1951 figure. During June, 
there was little change in job applications 
in the three large metropolitan areas, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa-Hull. 


Prairie Region 

The demand for farm hands was steady 
throughout the region in June and July 
and employment opportunities in indus- 
trial, defence, residential and pipe-line 
construction increased rapidly. NES job 
applications increased by 2,100 to a total of 
21,900 during the month ending July 3 as 
the influx of workers from  strike-bound 
industries in British Columbia increased. 
However, the total number of registrations 
for work was only about four per cent of 
the total number of wage and salary 
workers in the region, the lowest percentage 
ratio in any region in the country except 
Ontario, where the percentage was about 
the same. Lifting of the provincial 
embargo on livestock stimulated the meat 
packing industry in Winnipeg. Shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft and water and rail trans- 
portation increased employment opportuni- 
ties in the Lakehead area, although 
reduced summer logging ,operations left a 
local surplus of woodworkers. In the 
three large metropolitan areas of the 
region, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary, 


an approximate balance between labour 


demand and supply was indicated, in con- 
trast to labour shortage conditions in a 
majority of the major agricultural and 
minor areas. 


Pacific Region 


During the second quarter of the year, 
the employment situation in the Pacific 


in June, total registrations on file with the 
National Employment Service increased 
from 25,600 at June 5 to 33,400 at July 38, 
over nine per cent of the total number of 
wage and salary workers in the area. Some 
sectors of the economy improved, however. 
Workers were being hired in large numbers 
for construction jobs in the interior, about 


region, though seasonally improved, was 
less buoyant than in 1951. Hiring in the 
logging industry was retarded because of 
uncertain overseas markets for lumber; and 
union-management negotiations in the 
forestry industries had an unsettling effect 
on the general level of business activity. 
A number of construction projects were 
delayed pending the outcome of industrial 
disputes. Following this outbreak of strikes 
in logging, lumbering and construction work 


350 per week being taken on for one project 
alone. The heavy fruit crop employed 
between 3,000 and 4,000 pickers and the 
upswing in fishing and fish processing 
absorbed a substantial number, although 
here, too, a short interruption resulted 
from a strike. Labour surpluses existed 


in the Vancouver-New Westminster and 
Victoria areas at the beginning of July, as 
labour market 


well as in several minor 


areas. 








LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 1025) 


J. B. Ward, Secretary 





Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The six International Railway Operating Brother- 
hoods—Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of 
Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees—approach Labour Day, 
1952, conscious of the continuing tension and uncer- 
tainty with which we have been living for the past decade but grateful for the freedom we 
still enjoy in Canada. We must exercise eternal vigilance to guard against infiltration and 


the machinations of those who would destroy this freedom. Complacency is dangerous. 
In assessing the future we must not lose sight of the fact that in recent years Canada 


has been experiencing no small amount of “boom conditions” which, in the main, are due 
to extraordinary defence expenditures, along with the discovery of and the primary 
development of natural resources throughout the east and the west. Canada has risen 
to become the sixth largest industrial producer in the world. Such a rise, while bringing 
some prosperity, also brings correspondingly increased responsibility. 

Some persons express the view that Canada is fortunate in that it is next door to the 
wealthiest and most enterprising nation in the world; others, however, point to the fact 
that many of our younger and more promising graduates and professional personnel 
emigrate to the neighbouring country. We Canadians must realize that while the popula- 
tion of Canada is only one-tenth that of the United States, the seemingly unlimited 
resources of this country must inevitably be developed to such an extent that hundreds of 
thousands of additional people will be gainfully employed, not only in industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprises but in the fields of transportation. 

The United States’ horizon continues for the present at least to be almost irresistible 
because of greater take-home compensation, a higher standard of living and the avail- 
ability of goods at less cost. This condition falls more heavily on salary and wage-earners 
and tends to create an inferiority complex among Canadian workingmen. It will continue 
to be the objective of labour to remove this condition. We will continue to press for more 
generous treatment for our senior citizens who have suffered greatly by reason of the 
continued high cost of the necessities of life. We have and will continue to advocate that 
organized labour be represented in governments and on public administrative commis- 
sions. We believe that organized labour is more advantageously placed to interpret 
correctly the views of those citizens whose income is derived from salary or wages. 





Pele 





Primary Iron and Steel Industry 


Wage-rate index in primary iron and steel has risen more since 1939 
than average for manufacturing as a whole. During 1951, wage rates 
rose by an average of 17.2 per cent and wage index climbed to 298.9 


Approximately 25,000 of the production 


workers in the primary iron and_ steel 
industry are covered by 18 collective 
bargaining agreements. One union, the 


United Steelworkers of America (CCL- 
CIO), is the dominant labour organization, 
having negotiated contracts applying to 
more than 80 per cent of the workers 
affected by collective agreements. Four 
other unions hold one contract each in 
the industry, and in two plants the workers 
belong to local employees’ associations. 


Although attempts had been made to 
organize the industry even before the turn 
of the century, little real progress was 
made, except during the First World War, 
until after 1936. In that year, the Steel- 
workers’ Organizing Committee of the CIO 
(which in 1942 became the United Steel- 
workers of America) began organizational 
work in Canada. By 1940, this union had 
succeeded in negotiating collective agree- 
ments and since that time has organized 
most of the industry. 


Earlier attempts at 
been largely by craft. The steelworkers’ 
union conducted its organizing on an 
industrial basis with the result that present 
bargaining units comprise all production 
workers in a plant. 


unionization had 


One of the aims of the union has been 
to obtain uniform wages and working 
conditions throughout the industry. Bar- 
gaining is not, however, on a _ multi- 
employer basis. The union negotiates a 
separate agreement with each company; 
but the agreements with the three largest 
producers—Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, Algoma _ Steel Corporation 
Limited, and the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation—terminate at about the same 
time, and the union makes demands on the 
three firms for uniform agreements. Settle- 
ments reached with these three firms have 
an important influence on bargaining with 
the smaller companies. 


Wage Rates 
Primary iron and steel is one of the 
higher-wage industries. In addition, it is 
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Canada’s primary iron and steel indus- 
try produces the basic raw materials 
used by manufacturers of finished iron 
and steel products. One of the vital 
industries for national defence purposes, 
its importance is emphasized by the fact 
that government action was required 
during 1951 to control the _ general 
demand for its materials. Steel capa- 
eity has been in process of expansion 
during recent years; it is estimated that 
Canadian mills are at present able to 
supply approximately two-thirds of the 
needs of our steel-using industries. 

This article gives information concern- 
ing union organization, wage rates, hours 
of labour, and certain aspects of working 
conditions in the industry. The infor- 
mation on wages, hours and working 
‘conditions is based on the annual survey 
of employers conducted by the Economics 
and Research (Branch of the Department 
of Labour in October of each year. As 
of October 1, 1951, the major firms in 
the industry had completed their annual 
collective bargaining negotiations, and the 
reflects the result of the 
At the 


article thus 
agreements reached during 1951. 
time this article was being written, these 


firms were again in negotiation with 
the representatives of their employees. 

This study covers 21 establishments 
engaged chiefly in the production of pig 
iron, steel ingots and ecastings, rolled 
iron and steel products and ferro-alloys, 
with a total employment of some 29,000 
plant workers. The most important com- 
panies operating steel mills are _ the 
Dominion Coal and Steel Corporation 
(“Dosco”) at Sydney, N.S., the Steel 
Company of Canada (“Stelco’”) and the 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Company 
(““Dofasco”), both in Hamilton, and the 
Algoma Steel Corporation (“Algoma”) at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. They combine 
all processing stages from pig-iron pro- 
duction to the manufacture of flat, rolled 
and wire products. Of these four com- 
panies, three—‘“‘Dosco”’, “Steleco” and 
‘*‘Aleoma’”’—employ in their mills approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all workers in the 
industry. 





one in which the wage-rate index since 
1939 has risen more than the average for 
manufacturing as a whole. During the year 
ending October 1, 1951, wage rates moved 
upwards by an average of 17-2 per cent 
and the wage index for the industry rose 
from 255-1 to 298-9 on a base of 1939 as 
100. Wage increases granted to employees 


of the larger mills during the spring and 
summer of 1951 accounted for a good part 
of this rise. Another factor was the exist- 
ence of a number of cost-of-living “escalator” 
plans in the industry, which brought about 
fairly considerable wage-rate increases at a 
time when the cost-of-living index was 
rising. 

Workers in the primary iron and steel 
industry are grouped into a considerable 
number of specialized occupations. For 
purposes of wage analysis in the present 
survey, 19 of the more representative 
occupations were selected (see Table 1). 
Increases in national wage-rate averages for 
these occupations ranged from 16 to 31 
cents an hour and averaged approximately 
21 cents. Twelve of the 19 occupations 
showed gains of 20 cents an hour or more. 

Average rates for the production jobs 
varied from $1.52 for chargers, a semi- 
skilled occupation, to $2.73 for rollers, a 
skilled job category. The range of rates 
paid for these occupations was particu- 
larly wide. This is partly due to regional 
and inter-establishment variations in wage 
rates but mostly to the common practice 
of employers to pay such workers on an 
individual or group incentive basis with 
consequent wide fluctuations in earnings. 


The selected maintenance occupations 
were all skilled with the exception of oilers 
and, apart from this occupation, national 
average wage rates were clustered between 
$1.51 and $1.61 an hour. Maintenance 
workers do not come under incentive bonus 
plans, being paid on a time basis. Two 
non-production classifications, cranemen and 
chainmen, received average wage rates of 
$1.39 and $1.49 an hour, while the rates 
paid to general labourers ranged from $1.18 
to $1.55, the average being $1.34. 


Working Conditions 

Working conditions in the Canadian 
primary iron and steel industry measured 
by the items covered in the annual survey 
compare very favourably with those in 
most other manufacturing groups.  Evi- 
dence provided by the 1951 survey indi- 
cates continuing progress in this industry, 
exemplified by an increase in the proportion 
of steelworkers on a 40-hour five-day week 
and by wider eligibility for extended vaca- 
tions, particularly three weeks with pay. 

The domination of primary iron and 
steel in Canada by three large establish- 
ments employing almost two-thirds of the 
total workers, and the efforts of the United 


TABLE 1.—CANADA AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN THE PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 


Occupations 


Production 


GNC TRG” oo ae wie eg 


Craneman, Production 


Winisher Finishing’ Roller). osc. a:..6.5. 
Aa) SHEP. PER RTA dgls oad gic hl adelglice « 
Dt Oe ee tae 5c ya ales ee, dhe g oie eae os 


Roller 
Rougher 


Non-Production 


Chainman (Crane Chaser; Hookman).. 
Cranemans NOn-Eroduction ¢....% 0.0.9. 


Maintenance 


ecient ee lar ell ewes Pon eds « 
Cae erage gon ok kal ols Seb ele. 


Electrician 


I ATEN CS, |e oo) en 


Millwright 


COTE 2) ee ee Oe 
PIDShULerMVigINUEMANCe 0.2... 05220085 
Tec LR phe aarti 5 2 Ss ENE Ao lee ee rer 


Welder 


Labourers 
General Labourer 
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Average Range 

Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

bi $ 

he eh ae (a2 1.35-1.74 
eA tp Rae Ip 1.58 1.39-1.83 
Se, eer 2.24 1.65-3.00 
cous ores: 1.97 1.31-2.73 
tra te 1,54 1.32-1.76 
PN ee 2.40 1.54-3.66 
= tate asthe wise t 2.21 1.50-2 .91 
ie hats ells oe 1.3 1.30-1.53 
ood Raa eres 49 .32-1.67 
Nites Oh tk See ioe 1.47-1.69 
2. hee ee Pex 1.41-1.64 
0%, of; Ee 1.60 1.48-1.70 
Rea at. abet 1.61 1.51-1.69 
Re an Lae 1.58 1.47-1.74 
CT ot Aa Ee 1.38 1.29-1.57 
jg Aas 1.58 1.47-1.69 
Sed ted hate tea «| 1.46-1.76 
booth, # vata We 1.56 1.47-1.69 
1.34 1.18-1.55 


Steelworkers, referred to above, to obtain 
uniformity of agreements, have tended to 
overcome differences in working conditions 
based on the geographical location of 
individual plants. 


The Normal Work Week.—By October, 
1951, over four-fifths of the employees were 
on a 40-hour week and the proportion of 
those on a five-day schedule was approach- 
ing nine-tenths. One of the “big three” 
steel mills went over to a straight 40-hour 
week in the latter half of 1951 after having 
been on a schedule of three 40-hour weeks 
and one 48-hour week in each consecutive 
four-week period. The other two mills had 
gone on a five-day week the previous year. 
The effect of these changes is seen in the 
following table, which shows the general 
trend over the past three survey periods:— 





Percentage 

Normal of Employees 
Work Week 1949 1950 1951 
AD AHOUTE wee Ae crs 8.4 64.5 82.0 


Over 40, under 48 hours. 
48 hours and over. 


(O20 guo. Lererae 
15.6 12.4 138.3 


Overtime Payment.—For ordinary over- 
time work, that is, time worked in excess 
of regular daily or weekly hours and also 
for necessary Sunday work, time and one- 
half was by far the most frequently paid 
rate. For necessary work on _ paid 
statutory holidays, double time was paid 
in plants employing over 90 per cent of 
the employees in the industry. 





Vacations with Pay.—More liberal vaca- 
tion policies were reported in 1951 than 
a year previously. By 1951, 93 per cent 
of the workers could become eligible for 
three weeks with pay, 20 years being the 
predominant service requirement for a 
vacation of this length. In 1950, about 87 
per cent of the employees were in plants 
where a three weeks’ vacation was avail- 
able and 25 years’ service the usual 
stipulation. The proportions to whom three 
weeks or more were available in this 
industry were larger than for manufac- 
turing as a whole. This comparison is 
shown in the following table:— 


Percentage of 
Total Employees 


Length of Primary Iron Manufac- 
Vacation and Steel turing 
Dip WiGGKSY cee olevaly kes vit 97.3 89.2 
SP WEEKS iG). ee 93.1 45.5 
4 WEEKS, ope ee oo 220 


Statutory Holidays.—Seventeen of the 21 
establishments observed and paid for eight 
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TABLE 2.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK 
IN THE PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


(Plant Employees) 





Normal Weekly Estab- | Employees 
Hours (') lish- 
ments |Number|) % 
40) Paes, aie et Se hs eee TRI SRAS 82-0 
Over 40 and under 48.... 5 Tosa 4-7 
AS Se). ce) ees a 5 Biter le 13°3 
OLA cera 21 | 28,582 | 100-0 


(1) Ail except 5 establishments (3,783 employees) are on 
a 5-day week. 


TABLE 3.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH 
PAY IN THE PRIMARY IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


(Plant Employees) 


Estab- 
lish- = |————_——_ 
ments |Number| % 


Length of Vacation Employees 


and Service 










Requirements 

One Week with Pay... 21 | 28,584 | 100-0 
Afterwlsvear. 3 ea ooba ie 21 | 28,584 | 100-0 
Two Weeks with Pay.. 17 | 27,813 97-3 
After: Less than 3 years. 3 2,804 9-§ 
DLVCEALES pice ien ioe: 12 | 24,614 86-1 
More than 3 years. 2 395 1-4 
Three Weeks with Pay. 13 | 26,616 | 93-1 
After: Less than 20 years 2| 2,154 7:5 
BURVCAT Sask ie oe 7 | 19,398 67-9 
ZO CALS ee ee oe 4 5, 064 17-7 

Four Weeks with Pay.. 2| 2,154 7: 

AfteticosyGalscee. cater 2 2,154 7: 

Total Coverage. 21 | 28,584 0- 





statutory holidays. This number of paid 
holidays has been predominant for several 
years. 


Shift Differentials.—Differentials of 
from three to five cents per hour for the 
second (usually the afternoon) shift and 
from four to seven cents for the third or 
night shift were common in primary iron 
and steel mills. In the 11 mills reporting 
extra payment on the second shift, upwards 
of 5,000 workers were affected. In the 14 
establishments having a night shift differ- 
ential, the number of workers affected was 
about 4,000, with three-quarters of these 
receiving five cents per hour. 

Special Wage Clauses.—Nine establish- 
ments employing more than half the 
primary steel workers indicated a practice 


of adjusting wages according to changes in 
the official cost-of-living index. In the 
majority of these, adjustments were made 
quarterly. The most frequently reported 
formula was one cent per hour for each 
1-3 points change in the index. 


The majority of the establishments 
reported provisions for minimum all-in 





Minimum Call-in Pay 


pay and reporting pay. Both are guar- 
anteed amounts, usually a specified number 
of hours’ pay; minimum call-in pay is given 
to workers called in outside their regular 
schedule, while reporting pay is paid in 
cases where no work is available to an 
employee reporting for a regular tour of 
work. The nature and extent of these 
practices is shown below. 


Minimum Reporting Pay 








Extent of (Outside Regular Hours) (Regular Hours) 
Guaranteed Pay Establishments Employees Establishments Employees 

PONT Get en's 3 'aic% ‘si co:e A 3 591 1 51 
PROUT Acces oS ek 6 « 2 746 1 470 
EOIN ee ese Aue sss 13 26,073 13 18,442 
PeOOUrS ete es 1 1,015 — a 
No guarantee........ 2 159 6 9,692 

21 28,584 PAL 28,084 





TABLE 4.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OB- 
SERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


(Plant Employzes) 























Number of Estab- | Employees 
Statutory Holidays lish- § |—————____— 
Observed ments |Number| % 
hic gees Cee eae ita ||. Pee eae! 95-2 
More: thangs 4... .¥ SA 4 1,370 4-8 
aE OG ee ete. ic so Posy 21 | 28,584 | 100-0 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid for 
Although Not Worked 
essitinan Sis. osc. « 3 621 Del 
(Shoe Sa ec Toes) 2Or 0 
More-than.82..,%.'..: 2. 2 250 -9 
Oca ee eh 21 | 28,854 | 100-0 














Pensions and Welfare Schemes.—All 
but six per cent of the plant workers in 
Canadian primary steel mills were covered 
by pension plans. Health and welfare 
benefit plans were in effect in 17 mills 
employing almost four-fifths of the plant 
workers in the industry. 

Industrial Safety.—Various provisions 
for the protection of the physical well- 
being of employees were in effect in most 
plants. The more important of these and 
the proportion of workers affected in each 
case are as follows:— 

Percentage of 


Total Plant 


Employees 

Worker-supervisor safety 

Committees. sla. heeern ee 97 
Salety engineer. ok saab 93 
Employees trained in first aid 75 
Recurring medical examina- 

TOUS ve Sen's Paeeh ee Oe 58 
Full-time plant nurse ...... 93 
Full-time plant doctor ..... 71 





Prices and the Cost of Living® 


Cost-of-Living Index, July 2, 1952 


A rise of 0-7 points (0-4 per cent) in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index between June 2 and July 2 
placed the index at 188-0, slightly above 
the level of July, 1951. The increase in 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


the index during two months has been 0-7 
per cent and followed a decrease of 2:5 
per cent during the previous four months. 

The latest increase was entirely attribu- 
table to foods, with other group indexes 
remaining unchanged or decreasing slightly. 
The food index advanced from 237-0 to 
239-5 as a substantial seasonal increase in 
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eggs, coupled with higher prices for beef, 
lamb and pork, outweighed decreases in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


The index of clothing prices decreased 


from 209°3 to 209-1 following munor 
declines throughout the clothing group. 


Home furnishings and services moved down 
from 197-2 to 196-7 as a result of declines 
concentrated in floor coverings and elec- 
trical goods. The fuel and light index 
remained unchanged at 149-8, as did the 
index of miscellaneous items at 147-4. 
Rents were not surveyed during July and 
this index was also unchanged at 147-9. 

From August 1939 to July 2, 1952, the 
percentage increase in the total index 
was 86-5. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, June, 1952 
Cost-of-living indexes for five of the nine 

regional centres advanced between May 1 

and June 2 while one remained unchanged 


and three declined. Substantial geo- 
graphical differences in food price move- 
ments, notably fresh vegetables, were 


mainly responsible. 

Food prices averaged lower at St. John’s, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver but 
were higher in the remaining five centres, 


with increases ranging between 0-4 index 
points for Winnipeg to 5:4 points for 
Halifax. Among other groups, clothing 
prices were moderately lower at all centres 
while home furnishings and services were 
lower at all cities except Saskatoon, where 
a small advance occurred. 

Except for further seasonal decreases in 
coal and coke at Montreal, fuel and hght 
indexes remained unchanged. The miscel- 
laneous. series indexes also remained 
stationary, except for a small decline in 
the Edmonton index. The quarterly rentals 
survey resulted in higher rent indexes for 
all centres except Saskatoon, where there 
was no change. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between May 1 and June 2 were 
as follows: St. John’s, —0Q:4 to 102-7; 
Halifax, +1-8 to 179-2; Saint John, +1:4 
to 185-6; Montreal, +1°5 to 192-5; 
Toronto, +1-5 to 184-4; Winnipeg, +0-1 
to 180-6; Saskatoon, —0-1 to 180-9 and 
Edmonton, —0°3 to 177-5. The index for 
Vancouver was unchanged at 190-6. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1952 
For the first time since July last year, 
the general index of wholesale prices 
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moved upward in June, as increases in 
prices of animal, textile and wood products 
groups shghtly outweighed further decreases 
in those of the vegetable, iron, non- 
ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals and 
chemical products groups. 

The general index (on the base 1935-39— 
100) advanced 1-7 points, or 0-8 per cent, 
in the month to 226-5 from 224-8 in May. 
At the new standing, the general index 
remained below the April figure of 226-9, 
and was 16-5 points or 6-8 per cent lower 
than the figure of 243-0 for June last year. 
High point for the index was 243-7 for 
July a year ago. 

Largest increase in the month among 
the group indexes moving higher was in 
the price index of wood products, which 
rose 3°4 per cent to 295-9 from 286-2 for 
May. The price index of animal products 
advanced 1:5 per cent to 245-7 from 242-1, 
and the textiles index 0:4 per cent to 252-8 
from 251-8. Decreases among the other 
groups ranged from 0-1 per cent for vege- 
table products to 1-6 for chemical products. 
Compared with a year earlier, the indexes 
for wood products, iron products, and non- 
metallic minerals were higher, and all others 
lower. 


The price index of farm products also 
advanced in June—its first upward move- 
ment since January—rising 2-1 per cent 
from 244:°3 for May to 249-5, at which it 
was 8:5 per cent below last year’s June 
figure of 272-6. Both field and animal 
products were higher in June than May, 
the index for field products moving up 
from 223-2 to. 227-6 and for animal 
products from 265-4 to 271-4. At their 
latest standings, the field products index 
was 18:5 per cent above the figure of 192-0, 
and the animal products index down 23-1 


per cent from that of, 353-1, for June 
last year. 
The price index of general building 


materials declined slightly in June to 286-7 
from 286-9 in May, when it moved upward 
0:7 points from April. The composite 
index of residential building materials also 
declined to 284-0 from 284-4 for May to 
reach the lowest level since March, 1951. 
Among the component indexes, paint and 
glass were higher, roofing material, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, and electrical 
equipment lower, and the other five 
unchanged. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, June, 1952* 


More than half the high strike idleness 
for the month, the greatest June loss since 
1946, was caused by a strike of some 
33,500 workers in the logging and lumbering 
industry in coastal British Columbia estab- 
lishments which began on June 16 and was 
unterminated at the end of the month. 
Two other stoppages with high time loss 
were cotton factory workers at Montreal 
and Valleyfield, Que., and building trades 
workers at Halifax, NS. 

Wage increases and related questions 
were predominant issues in 26 stoppages, 
causing almost all the total loss. Two 
small stoppages arose over alleged discrim- 
ination in lay-offs, two over dismissals of 
workers, five over union questions, and five 
over causes affecting working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for June, 1952, show 
40 strikes and lockouts in existence, with 
59,364 workers involved and a time loss 
of 708,382 man-working days, compared 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


with 42 stoppages in May, 1952, involving 
22.973 workers, with a time loss of 247,733 
days. In June, 1951, there were 53 strikes 
and lockouts, with 15,937 workers involved 
and a loss of 128,510 days. 

For the first six months of 1952, pre- 
liminary figures show 119 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 88,522 workers, and a loss 
of 1,323,045 days. In the same period in 
1951, there were 147 strikes and lockouts, 
with 41,800 workers involved and a loss of 
227,927 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June, 1952, was 0:77 per cent 
of the estimated working time, compared 
with 0:27 per cent in May, 1952; 0-14 per 
cent for June, 1951; 0-24 per cent for the 
first six months of 1952; and 0:04 per cent 
for the first six months of 1951. 

Of the 40 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in June, 1952, five were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
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settlements, and six were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 23 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 


unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
jewellery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
on December 3, 1951; handbag factory 
workers at Montreal, Que., on August 30, 
; furniture factory workers at Nicolet, 
Que., on September 27, 1951; and truck 
drivers and warehousemen at Ottawa, Ont., 
on January 21, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Cther Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAzeTTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the countries concerned or from 


the International Labour Office Year Book — 


of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in April, 1952, was 146 and 13 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 159 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 36,100 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
78,000 working days caused. 


Of the 146 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, 18, 
directly involving 1,400 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 58, 
directly involving 9,500 workers, over other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 700 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 20; directly involving 6,400 workers, 


over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 48, directly 
involving 5,500 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; five, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and two, 
directly involving 100 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 

Final figures for 1951 show 1,719 work 
stoppages beginning in the year. There 
were 379,000 workers involved in all 
stoppages in progress during the year, with 
a time loss of 1,694,000 days. Comparable 
figures for 1950 are: 1,339 stoppages 
beginning in the year, 303,000 workers 
involved in all stoppages in progress and 
a time loss of 1,389,000 working days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for May, 1952, show 
475 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 300,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 7,500,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for April, 1952, are 475 work 
stoppages involving 1,000,000 workers and 
a time loss of 5,300,000 days. 


Selected Publications Received Recently 


in Library of Department of Labour 


. The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans should give the number Gti, 
of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the Lasour GaAzerrs. 
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Canada List No. 50. 
1. Canada. Vepartment of Citizenship 
and Immigration. Canada Descriptive 
Atlas. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
1 Volume (unpaged). 
2. Gardner, Gerard. 
la valeur économique du 
Canadien. Montreal, 1952. 


Considéralions sur 
Grand-N ord 
Pp, 145. 


Civil Service 

3. Johnston, Olin Dewitt. 
power and Personnel Policies. 
gressional record, February 20, 1952. 
O37 2d: Pp01214-1217). 

4. Saskatchewan Civil Service Associa- 
tion. Proceedings and Minutes of the 38th 
Annual Convention, 1951, and the 89th 
Annual Convention, 1952. Regina, 1951- 


Federal Man- 
Cin» Cone 
Vol. 


1952. 2 Volumes. 
Commerce 
5. British Columbia. Department of 


Trade and Industry. Regional Develop- 
ment Division. Regional Industrial Index 
of Britesh Columbia. 1952 edition. Vic- 
toria, Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 416. 

6. United Nations. Interim Co- 
Ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements. Review of 
International Commodity Problems. 1951 
edition. New York, 1952. 1 Volume. 


Cost and Standard of Living 


7. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Consumers’ 
Price Index. Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education and 
' Labor, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session pursuant to 
ieee yo.) with report’ of Subcom- 
mittee appended. Washington, G.P.O., 
POs ee 4214859: 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 








Items 
Total Population? .o500.s Scher eee 000 
Labour Force— 
Givalianelabourkiorce (2) seme eee ntetertelcce ret: 000 
Persons, witht jOOSiae. cme rie cetereeioeiet « 000 
Male: ie8. 5) Fee ee ep eee ge 000 
Hemialet Qo. Sis: cists «+ acksteen Terese cree tate 000 
PAIASWOLKELSs. on doce ee ee eee 000 
Without jobs and seeking work.............. 000 
Index of employment (1939= 100) Beene hee een 
TMAMISTAbION. eee 4 OE CeO Seer No. 
Aplaloanales csc ce. 7. : ee ee eed No. 
Earnings and Hours— 
MRotal labours cOMe ere erties crsientetrter is $000,000 
Per capita weekly earnings................+0+0.: $ 
faAverace Nourly, canning sw Moluccas ier citi c 
Average hours worked per WEEK SIT Dis reve rear ate 
Rvealaweelal yearnings « Titoon (2) mae tay steerer merenrent 


National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment.... 


(listiof month) MG) seer ac cha seimeny tents ete cts 000 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (8).......... 000 
Placements, weekly average............: aes Ge 000 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims) (1st Ol montn))ee seme dane: 000 
Balancetn fume aes tenia nice <eraaraear resist te $000,000 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesalen(@)ee.eectac ccs crescents siete cine 

Gost-ofeiivineandex(@)eaaeeeeer eae 

Residential building materials (4)...............5. 

Production— 

Industrial productionn cl exa(2) eee terriers selene 
Mineral prod uctionsind ex) ernst terrace 
Manufacturing andexs(2) ese cee oes ee arise one 

(PIG IRON wae s wate Mok ee ee cere 000 tons 

Steel ingote,ana Castings. e.s.66 tees + 000 tons 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. We 

HOGS iene cee | eee 

LDN ofete jer ZoLeWKONO. vocnoppasrouunegane- 000,000 bbie 

Newsprint. (3) See cuete: cies ities xseiero ee a 000 tons 

Cement producers’ shipments......... 000,000 bbls 

Atitomobilesandsunueks wane cece mete terri 000 

Gold ne a BE Since nee eres 000 fine oz 

GOpp eran che nresen ticieiriraet re eva tiers vie ekenterste 000 tons 

IEESTS a RRR PR is Pe OBE crecita Lage sr G Long 6 000 tons 

ING kel eben 10. se oe err nlotevelets oestermatolate 000 tons 

LATIG ROS Cee ores laste eee oe a lepae eran: sare eeaekarer? 000 tons 

(GOAL Saya tet ae oe cher tines oaetenet RP che athens aes 000 tons 

Grudepetroleum=rmreeeeetn ts: amir 000,000 bbls 

Mlectrie power.useeeee otc 000,000 k.w.h. 

’ Construction— 
(Sontracts award ed esceeeateae cure cme atl: $000,000 
Dwellinewuniteistartedae. a seeeeerr deere ee 000 
COMP LlLEteds snare tetera 000 
UNC em COUSUnICtLON me eteitae ieee 000 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4).............. 

Retailttradés 6 405... ont ete tee ee $000,000 

Imports. excluding gold 2.2 4.ecn seers $000,000 

Exports; excluGina COld saan e aelaele ere $000,000 

Railways— 
evienue trere ns, acon m1) esate teen 000,000 
cars LOAded Pew eer 000 
Banking and Finance— 
@ommon stocks, indexs(2)ssaneseeieeee titan 


iPreterred StOCks1NC exe (ts) seen tne tee eerie 
Bond yields, Dominion, aXe (sr GeO Ete O Moe ae en ld ola 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000,000 


Banisloanscurnent pulolicnewas.easmneiie $000,000 
MONEY USUDD liye wect tei ere teen Deane $000,000 
Circulating media in hands of public...... $000,000 
TD CNOSITS Sits a aha sien 4 tate ce aoa $000,000 














ie go) a P(e) Bi elce.e. 


15, 969 
6, 398 
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eee eee eee 
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ee eer ewes 
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Cea Bik eC e ecat 


see eee eens 











1951 


May 





no 

(JC) 

a 
SCOWOCOD > aos 


1950 
May 


13, 845 








1,138 











1944 1939 
May May 
11,975 11,267 
if if 
T t 
if t 
if T 
if T 
t 14 
t ii 
783 ODDS 
233 674 
T T 
T T 
t t 
il t 
T it 
68-9 tT 
184-0 i 
T t 
12-1 + 
203 +5 t 
t t 
119-2 100-6 
if t 
202-5 106-6 
108-9 121-9 
223-0 103-8 
175-2 DUETG 
263-4 121-4 
101-9 72-6 
855-8 280-8 
1-96 1-19 
262-5 250-0 
(8) 0-74 | (8) 0-55 
12-3 15-7 
257-6 431-7 
23-8 27-3 
10-2 15-9 
12-0 10°8 
23-8 14-8 
1,290 1,136 
0-85 0-71 
3,585 2,338 
31:7 18-4 
T t 
i T 
t T 
| i 
ii t 
159-0 73-0 
368-4 79-9 
5,769 2,431 
319-0 214-8 
79-9 90-4 
118-5 95-3 
97-2 97-8 
6, 653 2,839 
ede 822 
(2) 3) 108 (©) ode 
865 | (5) 281 
3,341 |(5) 2,163 |(5) 1,089 





Norse.—Latest figures Eble to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 19389. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at March 1, 1952 and March 3, 1951. 
census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A-4-A-7 of the July issue of the Labour Gazette. 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(8) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39=100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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Estimates are based on the 1951 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


-—<\¥<——wwsSsSsssSsSaS9”$”@@@”@$”—0@00TS0mamSm€S eo 





Annual Average, 1920-24 
Annual Average, 1925-29 
Annual Average, 1930-34 
Annual Average, 1935-39 
Annual Average, 1940-44 
Annual Average, 1945-49 


(GLOW ERIM. Meets oie ne 


EINES 0 ert, Rate a ee ean 


TABLE A-2. 





iG eLOES (Se SG MIRTH IE wie OLS ies \afeiale ee! blo e+e)» 8 40; ou & 6 Se ke 
ere ear shen ee Sal sia) bp i9)\a ne) 6) ele silatenehalerar ells ee Sivek s aa. ovlia Je etieite 
oe URIS LEAR S. 6. WGI ¥, 60 oes! Rim Some Ye) ® am wte \e 6 6a) of ap a, at a" é, wa Grane 


IBS IS |B = SSB 8 @.al0) 9 050 e) wiiniimtale.i6 Jo) ele) 6 vhs te dpmi go dielield lane eive we 


TRO GH MEG OA 548) eam ge eta ie <7 a an aE Ce 
iN, HE a: eee es oan een Eieeane es take ay 


Sg elee (6 tu reliu sw ieee) ale alee a, 


SRCRIUPEOn SAS Tere LVS 6 SEs l el elele lw 1e//as8 6.9 0,6 810 de eed alm el ae! We via. st KRIS) 6 «8 ane 


CIO CIAL Cot SOHC AR LST CO Ci ice OR I MT OM Pa CIC RCL CACEC UCIT ECL OTC HOHE 


Adult 
Males 


30,700 
95, 818 





Adult 
Females 


34, 803 
37,345 
12,145 
5, 834 
6, 674 
31,075 
24,172 
53, 239 


Children 


Under 18 


20,315 
30,517 
11,117 
5,054 
4,010 
18, 064 
19, 040 
45, 334 


5,475 
4,644 
4,686 
3, 853 
2,682 
4,994 
4,534 
4,455 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


a 

















Total 


110,534 
142,309 
35, 957 
14,452 
14,451 
75, 840 
73,912 
194,391 


20, 254 
19, 429 
19,636 
17, 236 
13, 228 
22,588 
22,242 
19,676 





























BiG: 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

ORK MNO tain Orato svereei ei Sieiess cee oe wrateene 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 

FED ANG) GUM eb oe cla cathe asc aerate ee. 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 

ESO Gein Mee case wis Ne came aivercie ‘scene 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,002 11,996 125, 414 

FEO UMNO Ooi Oe ves ste 5 ano EN PAS CMe 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

5 UL@ tena ters tere ey ee Me, Ba oa 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 

Me otal ne. ee ee Noo) oe 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
1951— 

IMA Vent A it Cloves Aetetbyercce ine as 455 3,468 11,491 3, O17 1,463 20, 254 

UIUC Caen See ies oe Sere 328 3,916 ne 2,696 Out 19,429 

UU Pes eee ho a. 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 

CPG ih wayne er ae a 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 

PEDLOMRUER canoe. eee ares ak 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13,228 

WCtLO Der saa) st ie dade es 348 6, 553 11,438 2, 650 1,599 22,588 

INOvemM Deny uses ede tees cahen os 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,309 1,893 22,242 

Decemibereranttasanctineetacesaun 381 6,071 9, 697 2,266 1,261 19,676 
1952— 

RUELIVLLEUT: Ves Ree eee ee «oy ects 353 3,660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13, 131 

Be lortisin ya ieee ire cies eee 259 2,120 6,110 1,523 957 10, 969 

WEIR OO, ese Ber nine taco an nea 406 4,209 10,338 2,207 1, 433 18, 643 

Toh Ne oo eke, WN ee ae eee 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 

TEN oie UA ACR ape AA ie 521 4,044 10,537 3,019 ile ore 19,848 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 












































0 Unskilled : 
Farmin Tee iinilliere| ; Profes- : Female Total 
Month Class . ae Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951— 
Mayer cee mie ore ss 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
JUNC ee eye se 3,534 2,539 3,192 oll 359 274 521 552 11,482 
Jillve Ae ee 2,556 Bats) 3,412 §23 334 287 49¢ 528 11,418 
DNUEATE son apet soot 2ROO8 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10, 434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 nore 
Octobers seer ero 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13,659 
November....... 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11,623 
1952— 
(ENN As coe mance 1,164 2,572 Pe, WSS 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
He DLUAL Vases 1,239 1,540 i Bye 390 385 192 383 96 yeghrert 
Marchi. ea. csi ae 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
ADs aac da eee ak 2,318 2,904 oro 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
Mare ee Cremer 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 BIT 192 10, 668 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Vishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average.............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
19389—Average.............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 358 
19483—Average.............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944-—-A Verage vec ciijecc csc eh 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage.............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average.............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949 =SMiay OPP reece: 45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
F1950—May 4 teens ccs tee 49 220 50 175 155 22 671 
7195 1——Maiy-4 5 eee te oe cs 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
Jiinie eee eee cane 67 276 64 208 179 HE 821 
Jal eee ce ae 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
ANIL US bee oe 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September.........- 70 234 74 214 178 28 848 
Octobenwe ane atctee 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November.......... 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
Decembers.........- 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
*1952—Januanvermeer neice 71 281 59 212 181 29 833 
HAO MU A7 5 on capes 6 ak 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 
Marchant. sar ocer 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
April 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 
IML Vsstetegn er ehe ete tla foe cid Meare te gee el Re auch arate RNS ae -egaio luo tof famosa humct ovata ete tc orc ter ote he etre eee | ona 





* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based 
in the principal non-agricultur 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


on reports from employers 


having 15 or more 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


employees—At May 1, employers 

















al industries reported a total employment of 2,310,531. 
t= 
= 

Year and Month 3 . 2/4 5 
ear and Mont a leare =: Fl ¢ ie i = s a 

3 oO: fol “= ra Q oS 4 (5) ord 
Bollea e aalivers cers tera $ 5 e aap MEER 
Gy emer Os Oe 5 S| Ss 3 = uO 
O (ARE 1424n}/40] @ o) = a < | m0 
SSO Pies ea ae a 158-3} 146-5) 137-2) 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9 174-1 
eh SR ee a 165-0} 161-0} 148-4) 174-2) 156-2] 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9 181-6 
ieee Veragaie, BORN | ee 165-5} 157-0) 149-0) 165-6] 154-3] 173-1| 166-7 139-7| 180-3 179-3 
Dame CURGON NT Eo Meo ae. sek eS 168-0} 173-1) 142-5) 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8! 188-5 180-7 
Ree VOLTAGE Re eee ek til. 180-2} 176-8) 149-4) 180-5] 168-5] 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6 190-3 
Jan. lig SUCRE. ts 5 Bence one a Micali ae aie a 175:3 184-2} 149-1] 187-5) 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4 193-7) 180-4 
Feb. lly TUR tet OO ee, eae ay Ta 172-3 165-3} 142-2) 179-3} 159-9] 185-6] 165-5! 134-9 186-5} 177-0 
Mar. her MASE 6 oo thes bene eee ene ee 172-3 160-1) 135-7] 179-0} 161-0} 185-7] 164-3] 133-3 186-7) 176-9 
Apr. OIE mr eee ee er 173-3 152-0) 140-3] 177-1} 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3 187-0} 181-0 
May Ul AHS 20. nic SRE ok Oe a a 175-6 161-8} 140-3} 171-7] 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9 192-9} 187-2 
June EOD a ee meee a Ct 180-3 178-1] 149-4} 171-6] 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8 202-5] 192-3 
July Ile: GHGS a: ck eae Mey Ses ON a 183-6 186-9) 149-6] 174-9} 171-0] 194-7] 177-6] 154-6 208-9) 197-4 
Aug ily GO 8 3 oiee See Ame ele hey ee 184-3 188-7) 155-3} 179-9] 171-6] 193-5! 179-7] 157-5 218-0} 198-1 
Sept Ly EE Te etc, a en ee eee oe 185-4 192-4) 157-8} 182-3] 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8 219-0} 198-9 
Oct. ly WOME the Ree ee, ne ee ee a ae 186-5 188-6} 158-6} 183-6] 175-3] 195-4] 178-61 156-9 214-0} 201-0 
Nov a PRS a ts i Ge og 186-4 182-6) 158-4} 186-2) 178-0] 193-9] 178-4] 157-7 211-3] 197-9 
Dee Lig WAU Ms edn ne ee ed en 186-6 181-0) 156-2} 192-3] 178-6] 194-7] 177-5! 156-5 210-9} 195-1 
Jan. Jy IE, Bo cc Bloce Aas cee ee ee 181-0 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1 206-0) 186-4 
Feb. ILO 2 ey Pee 4. Ae aoe 177-8 183-4) 150-9} 186-3} 169-0} 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7 179-9 
Mar. EROS a ery oe MET ae eR wa 178-0 160-6) 146-7] 185-3} 169-6] 187-5] 167-8] 141-7] 201-8 183-9 
Apr. Liss. MISES ae Oi, A ae ee oa Mee © ae 177-9 213-4} 148-9] 192-4) 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0] 201-6 188-6 
May ily, ICH PAs a. ele cole eas) Seieaee he el 177-5 175-6} 147-9} 169-8} 163-9] 188-3] 171-2] 147-3] 206-8 192-6 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at May 1, 1952.| 100-0 0-2 3-6 2-6] 28-7) 43-2) 5-2 2-3 4-8) 9-4 





Nore:—The percentage distribution 


total number of 
































given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 


employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 























(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month --- Average |——— - Average 
Empl Aggregate| Average |Wagesand oe ee Aggregate] Average |Wages and 
mp'0Y- | Weekly Wagesand| Salaries zmapioy Weekly |Wages and] Salaries 
LS Payrolls | Salaries Ene Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

MOBO AVErage... 2... secs cucn «- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22. 79 
OA ee ACTA SC eye age ota ye oe oe, 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
MOS SAVerage.!. 005501... a. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
BAO AWVerage. mips. csns one 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 338 +2 192-9 43.97 
HONS Average: ...a2.0<--- os 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
MODI AVETAGE. gwd cc's oocke os 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 $1.25 
Jan. LOLA tet. 82 ot) ae ae 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. 1b, TRG Re ss ee ea ies 172-3 351-5 204-2 47 87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar. eee LOSI ee he ot eee 172-3 353-8 205-6 48,19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
Apr. elo Dae ete ty eee 173°3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May LOIRE Ee a eee 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June PELOSI ten Cette 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 ZO 50.90 
July ileal OD den ae yale kaw. mene 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug Le OS Lees Ie ee 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept Le OD Li aan 3 bes ge ae 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. Emel O5 The) eae es Ou 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov (oS Sere eae Se ei 186-4 413-4 222-1 2.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec UO les oe eee tA ne 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
US conte fl hoagie 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb: : He veg ok oe 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. ihe SIGE ee ee eee ee 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Bee 1952, 177-9 411-5 931-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
Magee 61052... ......... 177-5 410-5 231-7 54.30 188-7 468-3 248-4 56.54 





























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining ( 


(4) Construction, (5 


including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.-AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


oo OE Ee Eee 
eS ooo OOOO —C_O90Oo' 






(Index Numbers 1939=100) Average Weekly 


W ages and Salaries 





Area and Industry E}MPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 


May 1 | April 1 | May 1 | May 1 | Aprili| May 1 May 1 | April1| May 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 





























(a) PROVINCES $ $ 8 
Prince Bdiwardilslands. semi 175-6 213-4 161:8 | 364-6 | 376-4 |, 304-4 | 41.382 |] 35.09 37.43 
INTO Wal ISCOLIS.c sates a cs ore OEE EE Re 147-9 148-9 140-3 328-5 331-8 | 280-9 | 47.57 | 47.74 42.93 
ING walrins wick<senaccnrd) Sear eee 169-8 192-4 171-7} 390-4 | 442-5 | 357-2 | 46.65 | 46.67 42.06 
Quebect weet Se eee c ceeete ner 163-9 166-4 163:3 | 400-2 | 406-5 | 359-8] 51.98} 52.01 46.90 
Ontario. eos See tescle ccc ceteris artes 188-3 187-6 188-5 431-9 432-3 395-0 | 56.24 | 56.49 leo 
Manito Wane meee ete Geo eterno tes filo 168-8 167-5 | 348-5 337-1 80922 Ol oON | mnOlnon 47 5 
Saskatehewale.tus. scneltectns cerelscrronrs 147-3 142-0 137-9 | 307-9 294-1 258-5 | 50.66} 50.21 45.43 
Al pertains be), Ve Ae. oceans aerate eee 206-8 | 201-6 192-9 440-9 429-9 | 373-0 | 54.26 | 54.25 49.19 
British @onim p18... ence eae cs teens 192-6 188-6 187-2 | 443-3 432-6 | 378-1 59.85 | 59.63 52.49 
OANA DAG JF neck. cctereeieere: eee 177-5 | 177-9 | 175-6 | 410-5 441-5 | 367-9 | 54.30] 54.32 49.17 
(b) MerropoLitAN AREAS 
SVdne Vaio Noite clos obs aie stosteniein at eton. 111-7 110-3 107-1 294-9 294-0 255°8 | 59.01 59.59 53.35 
HE MDs Ce en agro cmc Bn Aeriacacricuc.cis 217-4 | 221-3 195-7 | 415-0 | 486-1 328-6 | 44.70 | 46.15 39.88 
Saint Ohne, Coker. biacteem intersect 179-7 | 201-0 158-8 | 368-8 | 428-0 | 284-1 43.98 | 45.63 38.35 
Quebec: eee, ete ee teers eee 153-7 149-8 148-1 359-5 | 346-7] 317-6] 43.60 | 438.14 39.88 
Sherbrooke: .Oe es ccwueke cs noses eos eresiete 170-4 168-3 174-7 | 392-9 | 391-6 | 379-8} 44.74 | 45.15 42.18 
Three Riverst tik web le seen Soe A/algen 163-3 176-9 | 422-5] 412-8 | 403-4 | 49.40] 50.56 46.13 
Drummondville. so tectie eet ese 184-7 185-8 | 209-6] 460-5 | 463-3 | 513-2 | 47.73 47.75 46.69 
Montreal 45. ey asda rahi eet 177-4 176-0 173-6 | 408-8 | 400-5 | 361-1 52.68 | 52.00 4755 
Ottawa Hulls ee sacncsstehtie seat 186-8 185-3 186-6 | 390-7 | 390-0 | 356-2} 48.46 | 48.7 44 22 
Peterborough wea. circ cect sents 197-4 197-8 200:3 542-9 544-6 | 486-2 58.10 | 58.15 51.09 

SHA wai SIS picky nae eater ct eee areas 251-3 246-1 275-2 673°6 | 648-0 | 712-2 63.39 62.28 61.24 
Niapara Halls #32245 occ vow Seite ee iets 269-5 | 268-9 | 229-3 705-8 | 716-1 539-4 63.12 64.19 56.68 
Ste Gatharinesower.cecteccdera tet eee 238-1 236-7 | 246-6 622-1 622-2 673°5 64.12 64.51 59.39 
TOLONbO PSRs OR arte Ritals Chee ae retiree 195-9 194-5 195-4 | 439-5 | 434-4 | 401-1 56.68 | 56.41 51.49 
eLamail (Once ee eee ec meee ee ee 202-2} 201-1 205-9 489-1 486-2 | 459-8 | 658.56) 58.54 54.09 
Brantiorday coece. dda cece cee eee eee 214-1 211-4 214-4 | 594-6 | 590-1 iilasy if ieédtetel lay ae 51.54 
Calli Wh ee tahoe eee a a eee 150-9 150-5 157-7 | 370-7 | 371-6 | 356-5 | 50.40 | 50.67 46.28 
Kartel On era pa cates he See enscre Stas erent ere ial 170-4 168-9 182-5 415-2 | 409-3 410-8 | 51.77 | 51.48 47.80 
Sud burywe eee e eee cet ter 174-2 176-8 163-8 | 389-0 | 393-1 322-2 67.09 66.78 59.20 
Mond on Frans.» cies wetocin ote ree ween 188-3 185-8 195-4 | 412-2 404-7 | 399-1 51.84 1 561.57 48.35 
BAT a te cls ere crea on Utiamoicee ee 814-2 | 294-0 | 283-4 | 765-7 693-4 | 563-4 67.54 65.36 64.01 
Wind eotier cysts teens crelesien Bistcreie merce 233-7 | 229-0 | 235-8 | 552-6 | 554-9 480-7 65.93 67.56 56.34 
Saultiste-dManries. Ae ye makers dm ees 238-2 | 228-5 212-3 Bib 3 541-6 | 430-9 64.20 | 63.01 53.99 
Bt. William — Peta Anthureecm meee: sess 226-2 | 222-0 199-2 | 505-5 | 505-3 402-5 | 56.81 57.80 51.43 
WHHNIDED Acdece ete ee eats eseenG 171-4 168-8 168-7 | 343-5 | 338-5 | 808-8 | 48.87 |) 48.88 44 52 
Ley teahats he MRE Rare CAtyn a ea arEaG ote hs 164-7 159-0 160-7 344-9 | 334-6 | 305-0 | 47.42 | 47.67 42.87 
Sas katOone ease ec ote Coe ects 189-0 186-3 180-5 | 397-9 | 388-6 | 340-9] 46.71 46.32 41.91 
Hdmonton.2icskacceocnc: eee eee 256-0 244-5 244-1 561-0 | 530-7 | 475-0 | 51.55 | 51.05 45.75 
Calearyuden. cass ostinccn nt te eee 220-0 213-5 203-4 451-3 436-3 369-7 | 52.97 | 52.7 46.90 
Vanleouver, i... .egnigasott > Rawr ae 202-4 200-0 | 203-7 | 454-6 | 445-0 | 402-3 56.82) 19 00.09 49.48 
WiCEOTID dade. come rio eee ee ne: 223-9 | 221-6 221-0 | 505-4] 505-5 | 451-3 54.11 54.67 48.99 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 124-5 | 200-3 167-9 400-0 | 693:5 | 472-8 | 55.62] 59.96 48.74 
Mining..... Pe oes Sey rere ON 3 122-1 122-3 115-0 | 275-6 | 279-2 | 2387-4 Gbek2 65.88 59.20 
Manutactuninann.6...miescer eee tone ree 188-7 188-3 189-9 | 468-3 467-2 | 423-7 | 56.54 56.55 50.84 
Duns blierGoods!) we ceree sere 243-2 | 241-3 237-0 608-0 605-5 | 530-8 60.73 60.95 54.39 
Non-Durable Goods. 10... sis os 153-5 154-0 159-2 | 367-9 | 367-8 | 3845-9 | 52.26) 52.09 47.39 
CCOUSETUCHIOR A Waa gop ances aut eet 173°8 159-6 163-4 | 510-2] 476-1 408-9 55.16 | 56.06 46.99 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CACM -ha ere: pit vig sistate ee vane eet 181-6 181-3 171-5 | 359-8 | 348-8] 317-6 | 56.69 | 55.04 53.03 
UD MUGItLMit Operatlona-wepmene seein 188-8 186-9 183-2 | 395-3 393-0 | 343-3 GLa 62.02 55.36 
Hee Temes i pre a Str AAC ho 173-2 171-3 171-0 | 364-2 | 354-1 332°9 | 45.95 | 45.82 42.51 
Finance, insurance and realestate...... 178-4 178-2 170-8 304-7 302-7 271-3 49.66 49 40 46.16 
Services ance kth an. tne eee een ate 183-6 181-0 175-9 376-0 | 366:3 | 340-9 | 34.22] 33.81 31.79 
Industrial Gompositeses steels. sou. 177-5 177-9 175-6 | 410-5 | 411-5 | 367-9] 54.30 | 54.32 49.17 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
vo eee and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wasge-earners of the co-operative firms. 


a 























Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All an Non- All } Non- 

Manu- a aie Durable Manu- ree ce Durable 

factures 008 Goods factures sow Goods 

no. no, no. cts. cts. cts. 
MUS Va LOL Det etic cian aA ees. 45-5 46-2 44.5 70-5 78 +2 60-9 
ENE aU Se Oe oS oe 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75°5 62-4 
Mayme MOT weet e My as 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
NUSeeeL LOLS cay eee eT 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
MiG aemnL MeL OAO. we oe cree 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
Mise mlm L950 aie ee eens. Meln sOluiey | 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
“Zien.” - Gleam Oe eS ere 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
He Ome LOD Arne eR CN elie 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar LPL OS AM meee oe ek 5 See 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
eas OE TG Ly ee ea a 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
MEAL el ODD Mater: oven ah ke, 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June ye QOL Na meee. ee ais. . 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July USMS es as os ee ee a ae Oe 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Cem OUE te rei, tual. eel... 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept LL OD LU aRA Mose es fcakei. ae... 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct LOD rents seven titer stchehe. 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
BAG Ver Rl ML OOL am. Faire cui stk obese c. ; 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Dec ty SRE et ee ed ee 41-9 42.2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
*Jan dep OD 2 nets hie ale shee ih Felt, 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Pee mel On ia eaets. atest: al 28, 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Mar I, PAE a er eS Co 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
Apr LER OD Dierks Sa heMs, iene ote let 4 42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
EA Vem L Ml OO See hee... 41-8 42-1 41-6 129-5 139-7 117-8 











ia 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 


Easter holidays in the case of May 1, 1946 and April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS rth ee ee BY PROVINCES AND 
ITIE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


ES SES Ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee a eee eee 
oe 














Average Hours Worked Average ee 
Manvel leap ree les | iMianyeadie | \Visiyae lanl Aten al em me Miarg: dls 

1952 1952 195 1952 1952 1951 

ProwaOunclantee mime. geome OP yh ells 43-1 42-2 43-7 124-5 126-6 107-8 
BRA Chih, ie Gee Ly PAN gored © Fick phot vic heck. 42-6 43-6 43-7 115-2 115-8 97-8 
Piemeur dun wit oe erie DES ek 43-7 43-8 ZB Yoly) 114-4 112-4 100-2 
CEE eg en ae Bae 2) aa et rr 43-5 43-7 44-3 115-4 114-6 101-6 
coh THQI nc RNAS ae ea OL rr 41-2 41-4 42-0 137-5 137-2 121-5 
VETS 2 Ue ogee OR ae tee a Oe 40-9 41-4 41-7 122-1 122-0 108-8 
SOUS S/S Gg Ae one in an 41-1 41-8 41-0 129-2 129-4 115-4 
ONG 2 tol i eee ae ie rr cr 40-6 41-4 41-4 129-7 128-6 112-8 
HPI ise ONANISM hed. oe bld oho Non svlcdeks oo lies 38-6 38-7 38-4 157-8 158-6 Sie 
COSI COD oe OO ang ee er 42-6 42-8 42-7 120-6 119-7 107-4 
ae DO DU Gio count 6.0 5b 5.Oet Dane nanan ae 40-7 40-8 41-4 136-2 135-5 120-1 
cell VAMOS eee oe ee 39-8 40-0 40-8 148-1 148-1 134-7 
psCEms Wey ne eet SEP kl. | oks codadl 42-2 43-0 38-9 159-2 162-7 142-5 
RID Pre en eet Sh Ent ed et 40-6 41-0 41-2 120-6 120-8 107-8 
esos er imree ya tO sD. co ce ce 5 Socal wre eh nach 38-0 38-2 38-0 155-2 155-2 133-6 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 





Average Hourly 




















NID DD OOH WO NH ANIAAWODRMWWWAWHOUDDODOSOSWUNHORMONADWOUMANNOSDERABRAODUSWHNORONMSAMUS UO 


Earnings Wages 
Apr. 1|May 1|May 1|Apr. 1 
1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 

cts. | cts $ $ 
146-9) 131-5) 62.50) 63.31 
146-2) 131-6} 65.34) 65.94 
129-5} 120-9] 60.17] 60.35 
158-3) 140-7] 68.83) 69.65 
153-4} 138-5] 58.94) 61.05 
150-2) 1387-6) 56.55} 57.53 
164-7} 142-7) 69.31} 76.26 
136-6) 116-4) 58.15) 57.92 
129-0) 114-1) 54.13) 54.31 
111-0} 98-6] 47.13] 46.95 
139-5] 120-7} 59.44] 59.43 
96-9} 85-3) 37.41) 37.50 
119-6} 108-9} 53.78) 51.79 
97-1) 89-2) 43.438) 43.40 
135-3} 117-6) 57.08) 56.22 
120-5} 110-9} 50.92} 49.04 
135-5] 123-6] 55.87) 56.50 
89-6} 84-8) 37.19] 37.27 
86-4] 82-0] 36.00] 36.29 
102-5) 95-4} 42.48) 41.62 
100-6; 100-3] 37.76] 36.82 
100-6) 89-7} 42.97) 43.76 
106-2} 94-7) 47.29) 47.05 
91-2} 85-4) 35.55) 36.21 
89-1) 84-6} 35.11) 35.91 
95-3} 87-7] 35.75) 36.40 
92-9} 84-4] 36.53) 36.79 
116-5) 105-5) 48.76) 48.93 
126-7} 113-6} 51.64] 52.20 
103-0} 96-2) 44.40] 44.19 
97-4| 87-3) 42.74] 42.95 
141-6] 120-8} 62.86] 64.29 
150-3) 128-4) 68.39} 70.34 
111-3) 97-8) 45.60} 45.86 
146-3] 132-9} 58.71] 58.23 
144-3} 127-4) 60.85) 61.33 
160-5| 140-3] 64.84! 65.16 
147-6) 130-0} 63.71} 63.91 
129-2} 113-0) 54.74] 55.17 
125-2) 117-1) 53.30] 51.96 
141-6) 129-1) 60.11} 61.31 
135-7] 121-1} 59.38} 59.57 
156-7| 136-8) 65.14) 65.19 
Issey U1 254s Silmoowee 
146-9} 129-6) 62.16] 62.58 
148-1] 124-1] 65.67) 66.20 
164-4] 146-3) 68.34} 71.19 
150-7; 133-1] 63.60} 62.39 
LAO eel 22 olmod olor mle 
135-3] 120-1) 59.94) 60.34 
144-1} 121-9) 60.36) 60.09 
131-1] 111-4] 55.67} 57.29 
133-9] 120-5) 57.49} 57.04 
157-6} 1380-7) 65.54] 64.77 
138-3} 125-3] 56.56} 56.91 
156-1} 140-0} 64.49] 64.47 
126-8] 112-7} 55.70} 55.54 
119-8) 107-3) 58).65) 62,71 
122-5} 109-1) 55.02} 54.64 
168-0} 148-4] 71.11] 72.41 
130-8) 116-1) 56.22} 55.07 
104-8! 94-4] 438.19] 43.70 
151-5; 129-9} 64.51] 63.63 
103-9} 95-8} 48.41} 43.43 
139-6] 122-9} 58.81) 59.05 
116-9} 104-6) 49.00] 48.86 
132-4) 115-4} 54.64} 56.01 
141-1] 124-0) 59.26) 59.26 
106-1) 94-3) 41.79) 44.67 
125-1} 115-6} 58.26) 57.30 
73-0} 69-8) 31.76) 31.17 
72-1} 69-8} 32.02) 31.51 
71-0} 66-8) 30.26} 29.32 


Industry 

May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1 

1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 
no. no. no. ets 
by CTV) 1) Teeter or en i) a peed rah Sere a aI Ry Paty Aa 42-4) 43-1) 43-4) 147 
IMetalisrninin oer «.2<)2,c0 eee cia es oo eke ere eee 44-3] 45-1) 44-6] 147 
6X6) Fo re eo eI SHARPER ay woe amtateg nin aor 46-0} 46-6] 46-6} 130 
Other metal aeeee sete eee , ator ee Gor ae OE Ae 43-1} 44-0} 43-0} 159 
BOC] S evar tres Sein Wat hao A kee ee ee 38-6} 39-8] 39-9] 152 
O01 [is Me Se = ie ee ob) seen poeiae ola nccmmal matic ba doc 37-7| 38-3] 39-5] 150 
Oilfandinatural¥eadss see ee ee ere 42-6} 46-3] 41-8] 162 
INon=me tall. Seen, «wc. uct Sietntic ees tae ee eer Meroe oe 42-6} 42-4] 46-6) 136 
Manutacturin’ 2 8.408 oe eee ee nee eee 41-8} 42-1) 42-5) 129 
Hood and beveragesix. Acct omae we ieee ee eee eee 42-5] 42-3} 42-2) 110 
Meatiproducts hs J.:car bed ae te eee eee eee 42-7) 42-6) 41-1) 189 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 39-8} 38-7] 39-1] 94 
Grainsmilleproductsss- awe ee eee ee eee 44-3] 43-3] 45-9] 121 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 44-5] 44-7) 44-5) 97 
iDyejadlileyelepae | seaee te WOME). o-poco5 coor aoncenooeuudus + 41-3] 41-4} 41-8] 138 
Mobacco and tobacco PLOduCtsee see eeeee one 41-3] 40-7) 40-6} 123 
Rubber productsso.5..00. ae ee eee ee 41-2} 41-7] 42-8) 135 
eather: products..." See aes One ee 41-0] 41-6} 40-4} 90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)... ss oeeee eee 41-1} 42-0} 40-0) 87 
Nextileiproductss(excepu cloulaing)) a senna eee 41-0] 40-6] 43-7) 103 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..... ei tc, See 36-8] 36-6) 42-6) 102 
W oollento0dstt.c cee ae ee eee ee eee 42-8] 43-5| 44-1) 100 
Rayon yonrand siliketexhlles see ee aetna ee 44-4) 44-3) 46-0) 106 
@louhines(textillerand. LUD) xeeeere ee eterna 38-9} 39-7| 38-9} 91 
Men s:clothing aso ccc fore aa eo ee eee 39-4) 40-3) 39-3) 89 
Women siclothing #8 eter ate cee ee 37-4) 38-2) 35-8) 95 
Knit: CO00Sh, he Ge one Piet: ae ee ee 38-9} 39-6) 40-9) 93 
SVWiOOd products unk precinct ere een: te eee 41-6}; 42-0) 41-9) 117 
SEY ceemoljolenavaeamacubllise ns boonndocuemondcanoccnenencuce 40-6} 41-2] 41-0} 127 
Hurnitures: ek. oer aeee tae ache eee 42-9} 42-9] 42-9} 103 
Other wood products eeeete eee se eee ee eee 43-3} 44-1] 44-0] 98 
Paper products): fonccssetyostee ere nike es ee 44-3} 45-4) 47-0) 141 
Pulpsandiipa per mnnlllsaee crannies) scree eae eee 45-5| 46-3} 48-3) 150 
Other paper pro ductspaeaen eee ieee eee 40-5} 41-2) 43-4) 112 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39-8) 39-8} 40-3) 147 
Plrongancdsteelspnocd Uc tan cameniet rast one eae eee 42-2) 42-5} 48-0) 144 
AsTicultural implementauvss 1 eee eee eee 40-3] 40-6} 41-1| 160 
Fabricated and istructural steel... eeneaets een 42-9} 43-3] 42-8] 148 
lardwarerind toolsn: sr. eee Mer ee eee eee 42-3) 42-7} 48-7) 129 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 42-3} 41-5) 42-6) 126 
Miron Castings ici. Gees cio ee ee eee 42-6) 438-3) 45-1] 14] 
Machinery org 99 Oe 26 98. ce eee oe eee 43-6] 43-9] 44-5] 136 
JExeroo veh oyye vaeleya) fAhate SiMe Lo paca ganaedencooosunuebe ok 41-7| 41-6) 41-8) 156 
Sheetyumetall products assess er eee eae eee 41-0] 41-3} 41-8) 133 
= Lransporta vlonre Gilp lO Clitee leis ea ann ee 42-4) 42-6] 42-2) 146 
FAILCEAL GANG PAlbac Pam eet Laer eee eee ee 44-4) 44-7) 45-2) 147 
Motorovehi Gles's arsvseeyiy seme att een eee ie ee 42-5] 438-3} 39-5] 160 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 41-9} 41-4) 42-6] 151 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 40-4| 40-6) 42-4} 141 
Ship ouildineyancl repalninc esse meee eee teet eter 44-4) 44-6) 43-5) 135 
BNonzlerroussnetallapre cil ctaiaes: trate aan 41-6} 41-7) 43-8) 145 
AN MUSA HANH Foy ROS NUCUS soa s ooo oge barn ndeconoseonssnae 42-4] 43-7) 43-3) 131 
Brass andicOppera produc tsmese a emieretereame ener 42-4) 42-6) 44-1) 135 
mie ligne an Gere hii oes eee ee 41-4) 41-1} 44-4) 158 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies..................-.- 40-9] 41-0; 41-4) 138 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!......... 41-0} 41-3] 41-2] 157 
*Non-metallic mineral products ........:....-.......-. 44-0} 438-8} 45-6) 126 
Clay products= au Bae eee een eee ee 44-7| 44-0} 45-3) 119 
Glassiandiclissiprocucts meen eee: teen 45-1| 44-6] 46-5) 122 
Products oispetroleumand\coal. =e eee eee 42-0} 48-1] 42-2) 169 
Chemical' products: 6.2 eee. eee eee 42-4) 42-1] 43-5] 132 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40-9] 41-7) 41-7) 105 
ACIS; 7a) kalistandysal tsa. eee eae eee 41-7} 42-0] 45-3) 154 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 41-7} 41-8} 41-9] 104 
*Durableigoods ss: eee Eee eee eee 42-1] 42-3) 42-6) 139 
INon=durable coodst a4. ate et een eee ee 41-6] 41-8} 42-5) 117 
Constructions ene ee Re ee ae Oe Ve a 41-3} 42-3] 39-8] 132 
Buildings-andistructuresmee ee eee ee eae 41-7} 42-0} 39-7) 142 
Highways, bridges and streets...... Be i 0) ee eee 39-5} 42-1) 39-5] 105 
HMlectrie and motor transportation sae. esses en eek 45-3| 45-8} 45-0] 128 
SOLVACE. SLY Meteors ire RRS TN a a) eee SO 42-8} 42-7| 42-6] 74 
Hotels ;andmrestaurants:.4e...ce0 tec ee ee eee ree 43-5) 43-7) 43-3) 73 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 42-2) 41-3} 41-6] 71 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, 


Economics and Research Branch, 


Department of Labour 


D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 




















Average Index Numbers (Ay. 1946=100) 
Hours | Average | Average A 

Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost si Rest 

Per HKarnings | Earnings | Weekly of Ww kl i 

Week Earnings | Living E seal 

arnings 

cts $ 
MonthlysAweracerlO4hr seem sine wr. 2k... . cede 44.3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
MonthilyeAy eraser 9469 eae obs aso. csc fo oue 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MonthiveArvernoendl O47 eae em eet sae 5. co .. 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
MontiliveAveraceslG4k 05) ees, ee 42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Momtiny: Average: 1949 s6 oy odin c hee de ahe vse cbccceccs 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
WonthlivessveraeculO50G i eek ee ee 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
MlontiilyeAweraaonlQolmim etn ts.s a. oct ice oc scunne.-. 42-1 116-8 49-15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceeding: 

May NO Lp Peat MEPS. uke Oe 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110°3 
June LLG) PRR NC ees spokes cn GO 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July LEY ee ao ok ie se er 2 41-7 118-4 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August ALO Ofer re ech sania ccs ae vce 41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
Sep lemavermlsel oie comme, 2. hadi hehe. 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October DELO Diliame gee Mera A ps 6 Pes ares ot Poeas 41-9 121-9 51-08 171,0 154-0 111-0 
INovemlberelh nO Slits aa. ck ditecds «cs cone: 41-8 123-5 51-62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
Decemibcrmls OFLA Ree ee sue; 41-9 124-5 52°17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January ALLO SO ae st. ON coh cea eaten en 41-7x 127-1 52-01x 177-5 154-9 114-6 
Ieloyaueyey, il, SR) Se oo) ea ce 41-6 127-1 52-87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March ROD 2 gata eres ett: 2 ec hitape, «i ee, 41-7 127-8 53-29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
April GP) See oe ee. ae eae 42-1 129-0 54-31 181-8 152-7 119-1 
May 1b CSO Re 2 =) Meee Oe |) ees aD 42-0x 129-4 54-35x 182-0 151-1 120-5 























Nor: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


$54.22. 
(4) Latest figures subject to revision, 


x Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952. 38-1 hours, $48.43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours, 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 



























































Unfilled Live Applications for 
Month Vacancies Employment 
LAris Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: Pe ae 
July RIOAG Sees See SL oe § 71,018 47,951 117,969 139,977 36,758 176, 735 
July Des. eh CONST. aed ries car ae me 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114,499 
July PERO Sperm eee ee yy ee 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38, 364 118,570 
July Uwe LO 4 On yar ecrre ks s 4 ase 20,679 Dei 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
July it JOBS 6A ah athe 24, 392 15,500 39, 892 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
July ih, Ji St Le eckee orate ee 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 Dome 139,770 
ANIERUETH hy NOB 6 dco noetsntedoen ae 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 49,511 129, 967 
SCD Gammel ae OH Meer er wee oes 43,331 15, 966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,136 
Oct. ihe GRO A ite ee ee 52, 427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
IN Oia eR ODI ee os: 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
TD) CCummN I LOD Mree tees NN ones 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,071 208,017 
Jan. Dll AT oc A Ra 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
Feb. lig NOB «cae oie ne ee ae 14, 957 8,736 23,693 275,814 7,011 362,825 
Viete chime e 195 Dae oe ee 2 a 15,129 10, 209 25, 338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
ANOST) ne HOG ens ee ee oe 18,252 13,100 olyooe 304, 941 80, 067 385,008 
IVUGiy em 05 Seema fe oe 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
June USB LOD Ze garrett att oad Wenceccd ose 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61,295 224, 825 
July e952 GC) eee so ke! F Dorie 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 29, 1952 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 























Change From 
Tne, Male Female “abo 
May 1, May 31 
1952 1951 

Agriculture, fishing, trapping.........................--. 1, 722 412 2,134 — 1,404 — 1,518 

| BEd TT Reet ae ee ee nS RAIS Fic Aon Rl aedes cerns aon coe at es 2,568 13 2,576 + 1,483 —10,366 
Vets ony AGL0vG lines ee Oe ee Gah intron Goatiar ion BomectoN ar: oc 2,246 7 2, 253 + 1,354 — 9,548 
eum bers eer scat codons «Se RE eee en See 273 6 279 + 144 — 768 
Other locoing A. bath. tees coin ek Galette etreir ae citrate 44 0 44 _ 15 _ 50 

10 DOU) TYR So ae eet Pe ee ae tact ccna IE Lacs 8 tigitect arcs eas oid 814 40 854 — 415 — 1,517 
Ooal Fe Se Seek A Rees oe hee cia oe Ree ee seme (PA) hewn adatom. 125 —=1) 4112 — 147 
Metallic ores— 

i Gay oPh at MR Eb AP hoy Mert in iene aA ebm rhe A ead cle cat Oe 119 2 iA _ 84 _ 54 
FOL Pee hoe aecels ote cee Teese tle nin coe thn eee eee 202 1 203 — 120 — 264 
Nick ele eek be ane cece Aaya etd) oh at Ueki erie 124 4 128 _ 61 — 1,008 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 166 8 174 2 —- 21 
Prospectinesancdiollyprogucinoeaem sn: ea pits est trier 7 25 103 — 40 _ 23 

Manufacturing usec eran coterie nae eer caientites 6,248 3,203 9,501 + 215 — 3,796 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)............-. 1,473 452 1,925 + 6 + 630 
Mextiles: ‘apparel’. ebCscaee wae cee wes cee eee oh are 359 1,759 2,118 — 130 + 57 
Lumber and finished lumber products...............--. 793 80 873 + 367 — 377 
Pulp and paper products (inc. printing)...........6..... 310 139 449 = i4 — 236 
Chemicalstand allied productemese ces eiceeeee ni ara 173 102 275 os 24 — 134 
Petroleummandicoal productswmaeeeran steerer tierra 28 9 37 _ 34 _ 12 
Rubber products -weenee ce eee ee eee eee eee 43 3l 74 aa 11 — 266 
Leathervand leather products saceeman «iter tactics 99 164 263 =F 52 + 62 
STONE WC Ay ana olassspROCUCUS Mees eettetenieele sarees 141 40 181 + 68 — 154 
ronvandistecl and proguctennaetni tenner e cmt 448 76 524 ob ih — 1,279 
INon-ferroussmetals and products sere eee see 254 61 315 + 9 — 616 
IM aiGhiner ya Nae hoe, eee ee Ea ic ora a eis eee ace tere Peer eee 540 las 595 _ 13 — 599 
Electrical equipment and products........-00-:+-.c+e +e 200 ie 323 _ 19 — 201 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... Tet 162 1,549 =_ 91 — 671 

Construction eee see ae Ore eae tha 5,965 102 6,067 + 1,103 _ 5d 

Transportation and storage..................00. cece eens 1,463 171 1,634 _ 30 — 1,315 

Communications, and other public utilities............. 213 215 428 _ 13 — 372 

id Ys (ae eRe Al Si Wann Re Mens Cae totes rh Nore at 2,911 2,540 5,451 + 346 — 459 
Wiholesailew ever wm, tetrn tee chit deere ricet tere rate 965 527 1,492 a 8 — 264 
Retarlc ie yee tcc one Seta sc ORS ee bare eeme am 1,946 (O33 3,959 + 354 — 195 

Finance, insurance, real estate......................-20-: 862 800 1, 662 + 81 — 308 

% 

ld WL One Jeena cnt Aime homie Oop Ode aby an aceto gus ast 4,156 10,702 14,858 + 1,682 — 1,188 
PGi ide ecist sete ral aries: ehrgrn wat aed eee ee eee 1,156 466 1,622 TT — 1,670 
IDOMESbIC Me ith Cowie Bee sae ER oe ee 136 4,233 4,369 + 152 + 463 
TROT SODA ie yaa este oe ayo oe eer eee 1,823 5,580 7,403 + 1,793 + 406 
Otheriservice Lh Miah asass eee rears wie ee ets 1,041 423 1,464 —- 86 — 387 

All Indus tricsheee rs ee avenged cate ac leoce cee eee 26,917 18,248 45,165 + 3,048 —20,889 








Preliminary—Subject to revision 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


SEX AS AT MAY 29, 1952 (:) 








Unfilled Vacancies 








Occupational Group 











Live Applications for Employment 


























Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Professional and managerial workers... . 1,441 1,070 2,511 4,570 1,047 5,617 
een) WOLMOM Ey 4... alten s .ea Noles a. 1,849 3,732 5,581 6,875 13, 828 20,703 
OLD SATIS a ae ES Se 2 1,803 1,301 3,104 3,252 1,215 10,467 
Personal and domestic service workers. 1,710 8, 920 10, 630 13,007 10, 667 23,674 
SEDMOOTs ails eh est Miran eae 6 Seen rr OVA sl Aeon ele a, 67 1,567 15 1,582 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 2,434 11 2,445 1,205 426 1,631 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 10,985 2,435 13,420 66, 139 15, 135 81,274 
Food and kindred products (ine. ees 
tobacco). soo dodvogseaneulhan cae 190 140 330 881 766 1, 647 
extilesmelotmine, ebCs0s. adacsens.. 147 1,629 AO 3, 269 8,766 12,035 
Lumber and wood products......... 2,134 1 2,135 12,375 102 12,477 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 53 21 74 863 570 1,433 
Leather and leather products........ 70 112 182 846 528 1,374 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 19 2 21 274 52 326 
Metalworking Stigtto 6 Aue ec. area oa 1,803 43 1,846 5,330 688 6,018 
Hlectrical.......... ei coma one 126 41 167 1,018 734 Gy? 
Transportation equipment........... 98 3 101 282 108 390 
De SEIS smeee ste eleks 6,-8.6 Tay Sf ehege 9 ose SOS iterates cc 303 OL al haere SAE eee: 911 
Pons trucuioneeereer- oma: eer yleie cad 2,262 1 2,263 7257 9 17, 266 
Transportation (except seamen)...... elie 26 1,199 9, 643 49 9,692 
Communications and public utility. . 47 6 53 313 2 315 
cinaidelancuaservice. +. $05. ee aries... 356 288 644 1,410 933 2,343 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 2,000 93 2,093 7,008 1,548 8,556 
ELOLEMVCIUN ee merrier ore ete cine teiseieed are aie 85 4 89 1,749 lvéré 1,926 
PND CIULCCS Mee mapa re: ste eitiete ecctier a2 et 119 25 144 2,710 103 2,813 
inskalled workers... nsc<scccee sew anne: 6, 626 784 7,410 66,915 12, 962 79,877 
HoodsamanbObacGOr....na.0) nee aeeer 139 185 324 1,506 3,104 4,610 
Lumber and lumber products........ 469 19 488 3,768 243 4,011 
Metal wonlkan freer coe cee esac ae. 173 12 185 2,460 507 2,967 
(COMEITANCIROM, Ae Ac epee ede ane nGne apa SY A see Bm, ele te 2,315 11, 983 3 11,986 
Other unskilled workers....... 3,530 568 4,098 47,198 9,105 | 56,303 
PO Call aes see erat bso ale + otuayecderens 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61,295 | 224,825 








(4) Preliminary—Subject to revision 








TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Industry 





NETO CTT, 2:8, 05 5 Stereos Se rae yen co Nt, IE ae A rt ee I 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco) 
sicriiles@appareletCem ari awit roa Lana ci ae soa ateeN aca soeueteral ge CGA avanti Ne 
tml permancdennishedlimibenr products, as ..c- cess fae-scsee eee cdeeienece es 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing) 
Cihremucal sanavalleduproductse mes... cesis «cine seis elevalei outhols  enve ees « 
eeunolelimpandkcoalMprOC@Ucusen cath acters aisles causes = sraerehdis alan tis site nate 
IR Wilolovae (HOGI: oa poeta Goo eee ROMO EEL OS: co nGG AOS Meno cite Geer scr 
Leather and leather products 
‘Shien, lbigy iyavell malniceiyoreeye lie 3) acy Aeep oi edion aan MoM OpGAD ancn acsaciccd cd 
ionmmmcks tec kan cl aprO Ci Cls stier a wealth cncectes store otvier + cicigin a -teetchs «inten s Severe. 
PNONASNOUsEIM etal san CTO CUCES Hy. cit skterste alee cig stele os sos a rictelsiete ceusieve oatesetete 
MAI CIONTTIETEY «0 ed AG cos OO DH oS aod BOE DE OOOO CCDS 2 eA EEO ORE 
Pier rival equipment ANd PrOdUCtS. 0. nec cee- by set eee ness ue teeeetas see 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...........-.....--.+-5 


#1 Os a we 0.0.0, Whe le 046 Oe see be) bee so ieee 2.0 © oe 


ERIE LUC h1O ll MMe rR RL ete ee ec ete fag repthte a-oterib o's s aaya wh ste WV eleagpig, 8 euahters 
SAIS OOMEAUIONLAN GIS COLAC Ch ame neice tial dot eitrn tee arise storie oss'aterti ars Slants. Fetus hawia oe 
Pommuncations and other public utilities. ....c0.0.....00cscsccnese eens enceeens 
TERRGIS). 5 os aco deren Go Oe eats ee as Err eg re ane ee ee eer er 
ees ANC: TOR OSTEO bils.cc cs nceedicles rac tev cass see dslnenstes Opn aue 
CLOT ETS a Si te St) See, oie nr BEE op ee ae 





60620—103 





Weekly Average 


Vacancies 








Notified Referrals | Placements 
1,219 1,366 1,003 
2,320 1, 850 1,490 

492 542 430 
6,980 7,300 5,300 
L823 1,457 1,057 
1,142 1,109 788 
1,065 1,110 825 

435 461 337 

282 316 224 

42 55 37 
67 76 46 

183 187 125 

203 218 150 

384 417 275 

260 268 199 

397 412 305 

244 241 162 

953 973 77 
5,449 B20 4, 247 
1,433 1,465 eGo 

289 297 221 
3,604 4,009 2,559 

489 496 258 
8,877 8,456 6,299 

31,152 31,038 225982 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS MAY 2, TO MAY 29, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JUNE 26, 1952 


(Sourcs: UIC 751) 











Office 


Newfoundland............... 
Comer Brookes ae 
(randatiallssenteeseer meee: 
StJohnis ere. ee eee 


Prince Edward Island........ 
Charlottetown......<esse0e: 
SuMImMersid caer aes etnies 


Am erste eae og acer 
Bridgewaterne ee ree 

Pl alifaxe Wee a: tins cee eee 
nv Grness y niano sim cee cee 
Kentvillewees 3b eee 
[Si VETDOOl sate. ee cee oes. 
INGw, Gilascowms ore eee: 
Oman so cseopedhsoaes ae 


New Brunswick.............. 
Bathurstessese ee eee 
Campbelltoneeee saeco 
iH CMAUNGStO nese inetee eee 


Stas tephena sneer ene 
SUSSEX Le a terine ee cnet en 
Woodstock. pe noch nee 


Quebec se eee eee 
ASDeStOSince ec hacen cre ae 
Beawharnois. 5.2c. 002500. 
Buckinghamencec seen 
Calsapscal nena eee cree 
Chandler! #45 ee 


Dolbea. est se eee 
Drummondville............. 
HRarnhamiey oon eee see 


achute sss Sate bee 


IMatane < seytcrarsh eee 
Megantic:. 494tec fences 
Mont-auriens..- eee 
Mon tude cniveene eer eee 
Montreally. fee stso0 te eee. 


QOttebeos: he at ee 5 ances 


Riviere du Loup............ 

Roberval? tie ace eee 

RRowyns se. eee cote see ane 
Ste; Agathesaes cn. tonaeiee & 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 
Ste. Thereseszcan. 4. son eee 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 
SLalivacint hese etter 
St PCAN. be Sethe eee 


St. Joseph d’Alma........... 
Shawinigan Falls............ 
Sherbrooke tee sso ncintoeee 
Sore] Spee eet ar tae run 

















Vacancies 

Reported |* Unfilled 
during end of 

period period 
728 321 
86 44 
36 12 
606 265 
792 414 
551 364 
241 50 
3,741 1,718 
216 12 
51 40 
1,653 ea 
26 D 
373 226 
109 106 
495 61 
50 8 
489 88 
129 45 
150 INS 
4,875 2,941 
28 13 
292 39 
802 34) 
394 205 
62 49 
1,616 1,668 
108 20 
HW TKeR Ona 
167 132 
131 70 
112 93 
35,151 12,533 
135 100 
141 24 
241 35 
715 47 
506 17 
445 290 
185 5 
195 55 
105 54 
1,094 236 
352 45 
347 116 
509 167 
516 WS 
141 OP. 
307 57 
338 80 
268 231 
11 7 
415 61 
598 12 
99 36 
56 26 
15, 752 5,420 
HAM 66 
3 7 
2,062 1,057 
1S 773 
376 251 
153 116 
321 111 
247 67 
168 37 
266 74 
1,007 491 
403 882 
277 114 
334 60 
712 160 
375 119 
1,009 229 
307 al 
284 114 











Regis- 
tered 

during 

period 


1,823 
257 
333 

1,233 


879 
451 
428 








Referred 


to 


vacancies 
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Applicants 

Placements 
Regular | Casual 
496 4 
118 ] 
8 3 
Z AUST It cae ea 
535 144 
282 95 
253 49 
2,645 767 
PATE 9 
57 14 
1,087 394 
44s eee ater 
227 7 
Oa oe Eee 
450 53 
SAMI Shatb ie Groene 
270 199 
100 11 
124 80 
2,763 478 
53 6 
248 My7/ 
44] 30 
PANY 58 
68 5 
514 237 
115 8 
919 96 
106 11 
68 ff 
19 3 
22,781 1,848 

85 
Lele eee ee 
158 49 
eal Gtaliiisis oceans ols 
VEYA cae, we ae eee 
310 24 
124 ] 
129 2 
hile (Gene cre 
DON eae Wer 
306 4189 
272 7g! 
363 ll 
330 28 
101 3 
157 88 
99.) eed 
198 4 
Oa feces ae 
PAUsie lon bo abo 3 
502 

OD ince epee 
49 3 
10,053 980 
649 1 
55k le temps ee 
1,349 159 
6093 sage et. 
150 4 
41 3 
190 61 
166 14 
126 6 
195 4 
622 17 
361 MG 
194 17 
233 14 
573 » 
311 1133 
584 213 
207 1 
238 10 














Unplaced 
end of 
period 


7,452 
1,013 
1,443 
4,996 








On ee 


_ 
ile) 
co 
[© 6) 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF 
WEEKS MAY 2, TO 


NATIONAL E 
MAY 29, 1952; 
"AS AT JUNE 26, 19 


(Source: UIC 751) 


MPLOYMENT 
UNPLACED A 
32—Continued 


OFFICES FOR FOUR 
PPLICANTS 























Vacancies 
Office Reported!* Unfilled 
uring end of 
period period 
Quebec—Con. 
BATES MRIVETS® «cece seve ecteacs 613 173 
WalidhOraetes 55058 .8.. cok. 429 190 
Walley fieldiintas.ccasSencc.. 129 46 
WACCOMAV NOs cee cen oo. Sie 69 
SUTUEREIO See wees aes Jp eke ok. 40,027 13,895 
PATUDIIOI Ra oc ere ee) oc. ca; 273 35 
Bamrionctivatecs: ola ga. 581 163 
Bellevitletgeeten ccs eescccc: 282 79 
IBracebridgess..9. soe .s6.2... 395 116 
IBSEN TOW a conaonondeob ane 174 63 
IBTADTOLO Rees nee ek 696 101 
Brockville tease. once 187 30 
Warleton Place. ....20)6..... 74 9 
Whathaiiieeee ee es 345 150 
(WODOUT EER oc cose cic.: 200 8 
Wollingwoodeas.8.5 Moen. 248 53 
Comal) mene) ccc. 552 62 
HGOrephirie en ee ee ce 52 32 
Horntebrancess seen woe we 177 32 
HonteWwilliamesyaes tale oe. 1,003 161 
Galt COREE ty 236 102 
(anauoquemeeere eee ean 120 24 
ME GUEIIOM, oh. Ok s. ssoers ot ois 154 153 
Guelph een ree oe 238 83 
JIE VCCUDN FO) pm doco eee eee 2,424 608 
IAWKESDULY f4..c50<00-..- 00. 139 57 
OO ee oe eee 119 30 
Kapuskasing...s2..5..0..... Ler 40 
IXCnOra ee ee re. an. 136 82 
Sings tony sae ee 769 249 
Korkland Wake-.s...00)..... 261 124 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 551 153 
eamangton >). ...-..<...... 192 38 
METIS aye es veces. ce 112 38 
Wis towelvmwercscdeae Mis cs. 55 24 
ond ont eel. recs 2,078 866 
VUE G RA ee 167 47 
INapance § eee sete 68 23 
EWelOronboren-s.ce see... 884 127 
iNiagarasallseees) fs)... 605 89 
NOTH Dg AR a ar 505 85 
“UST A gs re re 465 104 
Oslia wares fest xcs os. 1,003 303 
OCS ha 2,169 132 
Owen Sound................. 229 57 
BALE ya SOUNG Senne ns ee. 48 14 
Pembroke errs, bt oe. 341 135 
CRA ae eo 122 64 
eterborough.J....:-22..++. 295 124 
JOS neh 47 22 
BOrbeA Te mUEs a1. d ekecss os. 1,010 123 
Port Colborne... ............ 73 23 
a ee 193 49 
EtGNiLO Wt. elo. dc vooak x. 204 20 
St. Catharines.............. 638 142 
Bre lhomaee, 000. os. ces 287 76 
aE ee. st, 350 83 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 479 191 
PONT COGN onyx rte sie « Soh 120 35 
Sioux Lookout)... 3. ..0l0<.. 179 51 
Behe Falls. .g cae. seas 104 29 
PERT ne Ren Salat ccm fis alse 233 97 
Britpeon: Falls ir... 52s. 4-0: 238 a 
be a a nn 125 367 
MIVMINS ea oe ce ois os sce 537 194 
PRONOUN GO er. WANS ote? , 10,402 5, 165 
LESS 1 ce 163 26 
WY MUKONEOU Did seis Socs'ets vic od 125 52 
Wallaceburg.........:0...«:- 260 10 
@llancl ayes ee ke, ct, eed, 302 57 
Cy ed eee ee 539 272 
PYUIOSOr eA 09,0065 554 ck 2,307 400 
Woodstock...... eh ee 211 101 




















Referred 
to 


vacancies 


844 
273 
172 
329 


40,890 
291 


= ee 








Applicants 
Placements 
Regular | Casual 

517 31 
213 2 
107 4 
Die 18 
24,884 5, 760 
247 4 
456 26 
124 TRS 
296 555 eee 
128 11 
532 73 
179 14 
G'S soe 
17 56 
162 43 
196 22 
607 53 
35 4 
106 11 
720 87 
161 19 
46 31 
52 10 
141 10 
1,209 645 
72 52 
85 10 
91 i 
90 12 
547 90 
196 34 
391 50 
Ns 56 
7 9 
38 9 
996 496 
103 Sif 
38 1 
727 26 
437 76 
254 181 
Sol 58 
632 108 
1,080 367 
162 43 
PAL he ein tA 
238 10 
79 25 
20S Ae eee 
33 4 
1,002 17 
40 9 
LOZ eee cae 
204 5 
417 92 
133 ow 
204 81 
393 60 
54 25 
101 20 
61 12 
124 38 
190 45 
ple 193 
381 102 
5,799 1,108 
166 3 
LL OA Pes aera 
178 67 
248 28 
ALT | ace a eas 
e2oo 820 
107 29 











Unplaced 
end of 
period 





Unplaced 
as at 
June 26 
1952 
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TABLE D-5._ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JUNE 26, 1952—Concluded 


(Source: UIC 751) 


WEEKS MAY 2, TO MAY 29, 1952; 





Vacancies 








Office 

during 

period 
MAT COD A Nene tote eset ieleto = 7,787 
Brand One weet ees 669 
IDFA obit 4 cigoneIsGe ne IOC 183 
Line elon ee seers ee id te tiene cer 231 
Portare lav Erainie=s 6c. sla 223 
4 Mlaveyd ot ok ab nets abide a aR OF 187 
\WWiniabatherere. Ges pone adaagouoco ac 6, 294 
Saskatchewan................ 6,197 
StGViall ce eis oe he ee een 100 
Wie EhirAoocomnaneoene se on 794 
North) Battletord.. 02-422 -e= 179 
Prince Albertine... sess 414 
Re pinamene weet ce siete sonar 1,896 
Siiciichwearnns asnaganopocctues 1,504 
Swit ti @unnenten- .tntr eitetceet 158 
*Teachers’ Office (a)........ 700 
Wie viloirn cms retails) tal teeter 167 
ViOrIcCtOMa.s vlecies ecto te ore ere 285 
AID ental ee. ees cae cetera cia 12, 928 
Ty imaeOIdsy ase oMnde 2D cour 99 
(OIE TAME Saeenoenedctonoor 4,439 
raminellenaerncse a. stecvete rat 178 
EVGIMONtONe eee eieele sire 6, 086 
HG GSOM oe ce cieee ers pets encores 307 
eth bridveves.a-.cn mete 1, 1162 
Medicine! Ebate)-se-ireaee en 351 
Ried Wear mec leluercobterstsiniet: 199 
‘Yellowkniieysuur so streetcar 107 
British Columbia............ 12,380 
@hilliwaeklsd.s ioe a- cane oo 287 
Gourtens yareeee cette o 222 
@ranbrooksiee scart we 141 
DAWSON Creek 5, .hciejtete laters ous 294 
Duncans op eee ee re eee 2 196 
Kamloops: sacs daci- otaemiertaclsle 412 
KKelO Wineitee reais cet uae ele 119 
INaDALINGs osee cs noc cine O00 
Nelson. chee she eee 242 
New Westminster........... 1, 264 
Penticton acer cette scien: Pies 
PortvAlibermieen:. ance. ra. 160 

Prince George: t.caeesiee eee 73 
Princerkttipertacn corsets 667 
IPTINCE LON | deere eee reels ele 108 
re Nae Pea ee bani tte sR y 375 
WaAnCOUVEGE cane aaeeiee se 5,062 
IW GETION sae eictetetec icicle teehee ai sree 369 
Vi CTOLIAs dome aais tia aretey slits arekt 821 
Whitelorsesoae. css. aa ce ciel 337 
PORT EY PR Aan on sHopnb ben God tion 124, 606 
IMalesth. Pep eciee anoles sheets 87,149 
GINA eS a Bea at deers seed eset 37,457 





* Includes deferred Vacancies. 


Reported|* Unfilled 


end of 


period 





(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 











167,934 
120,493 
47,441 








Referred 
to 





124,150 
87,151 
36, 999 





vacancies 











Applicants 


ee ee a a eS eee 








Placements 
Regular | Casual 

3,560 1,649 
333 54 
108 8 
70 29 
145 17 
44 3 
2, 860 1,538 
3,309 783 
125 9 
489 83 
148 2 
316 48 
1,022 420 
900 196 
84 3 
Ae Nate Pe cree. ci. 
82 3 
i 19 
1,979 2,021 
BA. eam ee eeeeea: 
2,184 819 
TAGE E Ae neacrteres 
3,875 1,145 
ial etd ince 
805 50 
191 7 
SO Wieck tween 
8,186 1,653 
191 79 
164 24 
87 9 
292! oecccdnterne 
135 8 
IO) lisrretne. sotensys 
90 9 
291 26 
180 14 
629 477 
134 61 
125 4 
608 39 
GDF | eters egeciteere 
LOS S| eveewderceeaat 
271 16 
2,945 719 
288 6 
543 162 
DOD ei Variketestortere 
76,780 15,107 
58, 679 8,723 
18,101 6,384 








Unplaced 
end of 
period 


227,121 
164, 841 
62, 280 








Unplaced 
as at 
June 26 
1952 


32,248 
857 


198, 267 
136,338 
61,929 


SSeS xaan[wWwon0T" 


Rte eas ble GX6 cies allele mid eee lero (e's) 8.6.8 06) s0s' 61s (amy 


aieloliet's uaa mGkenk pheiehe, <le.« Wiese, 01s» ale Tels [o7$™ isl celene 


a rahal a) s elis (0/0 le pie «) Sile 60/0) 6) 9) eel ee (else 19.16.86 ee iin 


Siicn peta Wid Le Cater abana Je eh 69 /'s1eus!e\(mire 90, 00) e 9.86 Pete Le 





Male 


1,044, 610 


1,681,411 
1,583,010 
1,855,036 
1,464,533 
1,189, 646 
1,197,295 
1, 295, 690 
1,500,763 
1,541, 208 

733,178 











1942-1952 
Applications Placements 
Female Total Male Female Total 
499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895, 621 
1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859, 412 
439,577 | 1,629,228 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
262,054 995, 232 240,454 109,915 350, 369 


TABLE E-1. 





E—Unemployment Insurance 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 


a s,,___——,—*_«_,,,,, 





Nova Scotia....... 
New Brunswick..... 


ManibowW dienes ee. 
Saskatchewan...... 
Ubercart os 


Province 


Sioan ae eh she, Plies e) @: 6a 6, wiisivelev etm (6 056!(01,6: (6) (6) sale} ele eer ar ers eval he 


Sens ce cele abe (a. SN NLS) 918 aaels| rs Dane i@; 6-616, (0:\8" 6. @\e)[8\e) (di ota ’eileleler.e els): /6.e-6 


ORe Onna siins 6) 8iehe)'6)/6) id, Seavey 6s tery) 6) 41.6. 6 Ale. eS eh ele: at ava eueyelieta oie) c 4/0) 


some) ice coy $i iai,9'.4/ 08) ra/cehd. ie says as: /\ o/s) wie ois, (alia 0) 4: 18.161¢ eLehelereneta’.e)sla.s 


aes 6 S's POLAT E Cen eel Silo Scelal 6a) 6 Lp.lal @0he! oh Nd) S)elratane joys lalsiie:evaneler 














*Week containing last day of the month. 























Number Month of May, 1952 
Receiving 
Benefit Number Number 
in Last om- of Days Amount of 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Benefit 
Month* Benefit Paid Paid 
$ 

3,056 1,651 ali he 1e 320,718 
324 124 Lie tbb 42,691 
4,780 2,425 155, 502 414, 678 
6, 769 4,034 221,851 605, 812 
57,201 25,382 1,608, 962 4,262,592 
39,300 12,925 1; 115),380 2,957,118 
4,928 PL SRY 148, 129 380, 078 
1,178 471 42,709 109 , 222 
2,921 1,848 102,040 289,819 
11,565 7,163 352, 421 991,279 
132, 022 58,360 | 3,875,281 10,374,007 
196,973 79,424 4,911,679 13; 258),0o0, 
75,914 41,286 | 2,323,200 5, 660, 433 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MAY 31, 1952! 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B:S: 


SS SS ee ee 
Se = 1 i > i aaa: | eS 


























6days | «4 awe re 73 days 
es 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 

Province and Sex Total Aine he dave dave days days bee 
Ne WROUNCIAR GG secs co ccicedeus sock egknek 4,312 653 140 467 1,222 | 853 977 
jo Seale emia ia 4.156 630 132 456 1,191 811 936 
TGIOO ENS). 5 Se See ee eee eee 156 23 8 11 31 | 42 4] 
Prince Edward Island.................4-. 577 91 42 59 86 83 216 
Ring eeE | geht 420 7 28 39 70 | 65 161 
Memalewte nc Paes sss coke 157 34 14 | 20 16 18 55 
le MS COETA Sl. Sov bic oad Bod boeceeeiee. 7, 525 1,787 698 927 1,304 935 1,874 
A Oe tis Mee ce Aik. 6, 547 1, 654 | 630 816 1,127 801 1,519 
medio wet Ieee. 978 133 68 111 177 | 134 355 
B (Cen Bene 9,169 1,677 783 1,205 2,312 1,517 1,675 
ue oA ie 2 el ran 7, 884 1,521 694 1,036 | 2,041 1328 1264 
Ponte), Gn | ii. ear erert 1, 285 156 39 169 271 189 411 
opelicuen A re 68,265 | 11,902 6, 168 8,648 | 14,545 | 11,058} 15,944 
Ti ok Os an 49,349 8, 050 4.236 5,928 | 11.675 8.901 10.559 
‘Vain lee 0 os ee Rea rr 18.916 3) 852 1.932 2/720 2/870 2.157 5,385 
i di ee 63,073 | 22,293 4,546 6, 100 8,711 6,579 14,844 
ani Ss Ai ie ies a ae 42,924 | 16,663 2) 851 3,721 5496 4.207 9, 986 
Reroisse we fate be. eee. 20, 149 5, 630 1,695 2,379 3,915 2/372 4, 858 
oye Se re 5,972 1, 059 449 770 861 667 2,166 
er ce ee ihe sleet 3, 282 522 207 353 482 382 1,336 
enti Meer alnaetl.. tc. iseck... 2,690 537 242 417 379 285 830 
Baskatchewan........s.sececscecccccscecs 1, 408 175 74 139 198 189 633 
are bi a bese ae ee 794 94 35 73 110 97 385 
“CLaTe Es Aegean a i 614 81 39 66 88 92 248 
eee Toc, 6, 290 3353 172 318 690 674 1,103 
OES ee nae esc, 5,343 3,178 112 213 519 538 783 
ete Ol ee ee, i ios, 947 155 60 105 171 136 320 
iti a) ee oe eee 15,316 3, 538 1,152 1,938 2, 687 1,579 4,422 
ee eR De ae 11,324 2,818 945 1,415 1,924 1,092 3, 130 
nn 2 DN | 000" SRReaeainel 3,992 720 207 523 763 487 1,292 
be 181,907 | 46,508 4,224} 20,571] 32,616] 24,134 43, 854 
ee a ae. 132,023 | 35,187 9,870 | 14,050] 24.635 | 18,999 30, 059 
eCit nl WS EXE 8B iesscas ck. 49/884 | 11,321 4354 6, 521 7,981 5/912 13,795 








1 May 1952 totals include 8,797 claimants involved in temporary mass lay-off and 237 on supplementary benefit. In 
1951, supplementary benefit claimants numbered 106. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
MAY, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Nt Dibra: 














Claims filed at Local Offices 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


























Province a Total Entitled Not 
Total Jnitial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
INewiound land eee neice ricisiiee eee reir 1,494 1,279 215 1,962 1, 083 879 
Prince Mdward Island....2.-22..s0--2-<- +" 205 158 47 219 153 66 
INI ER ree aE ee ee ele ON Sere SRE oe Bate 3,528 Da220 1,308 3,651 Paks (has) 898 
INiesy IBN EN Ole. wocgonnacencoonccocuecps 3,428 2,336 1,092 4,425 grado 1,070 
(AI GLO, cur aoc auto nema do ouE GUN Ib San cK 27,681 Ieee: 10, 103 31,932 24,126 7,806 
OTRO etEe teed oy FNS Res A ateeio Go© 33, 717 16,774 16, 943 27, 200 Bile b20 DONG 
WW Giitheol ere, Ge ee am ads ce onts om 3, 043 1,894 1,149 3,158 2,387 771 
Saskatchewallasenerec. « ost i SR Oe 501 348 153 536 374 162 
UNSER) eles othe coiiaGetor Son STUHR OU 0 1,605 1,205 400 1,790 1,367 423 
British @olumbpia seen. os eer tee 8, 604 4,818 3,786 9, 202 7,093 2,109 
Motal@anada wMiay, L952 ecm secretes 83,8061; 48,610 35,196 84, 0752 64,216 19, 859 
Total'Canada, April, 1952... .0.2c.c. 100, 951 71, 286 29, 665 116, 607 86,716 29, 891 
MotaliGanncds. May. LOD ceevaeteyets etree 56, 480 37,300 19,130 59, 833 42,885 16, 948 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 17,278. 





Of these, 1,063 were special requests not granted, and 869 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 








Pending 








2 In addition, 17,770 revised claims were disposed of. 


There were 1,590 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 





Claims Disallowed 


Preoular so st eee ck ees ornare wsclee soe mlete ela ciel vou esate ee elapse le ste ong palayele Auvlatagnenahaas 
Supplemehtary Bement. /...i510l<c +016 stole nfs oi ele mi iSeraieie eons alti sbo les stay signee 


Claimants Disqualified 
Not unemployed 


Not capable of and not available for work..............-00+seeeseeeeseeees 
Moss OL WOE due toa labour dispubeseer er cents siren ety aiietkelaie erent taer 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 
Discharged for misconductss cece ate pac eter telee Seleloretrereter Neri rt 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............-..-- sees seen eee 
(Oat one eae Ak Se Ryser Arete eneD hatin Aoehan oodnbo nso uaa 











1 Includes 5,416 revised and 75 supplementary benefit claims disqualified. 
2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 





Month of Month of 
May April 
1952/1 1952 

11,907 20,452 

2, 259 Dae 

1 7hy 1,481 

325 902 

1,590 1,195 

563 695 

4,597 5,185 

Pe BABY 2,887 

25,350 35, 568 


22, 299 


TABLE E-5.—_ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 

Ef eed) tae ee ae Ree Shoe Been aA Amerie, c. 1 Croce done der 2,989, 000 2,804, 200 184, 800 
I eR kn PT oe Bee Gok Ae enna. accmentn ose o br TON Bolts HoanooT 2,971,000 2,834, 200 136, 800 

Tires te eh eee Ue rahe cee te TRE eras See oiitee aca rorenarnts tet Fefennverers ss 2,998, 000 2,909, 100 88,900 

SUL ye eee shoe oaks Steers = soa tegiea ce & Basted eioivtn ye os eraraeieees yao ence ale 3,051, 000 2,964, 500 86,500 

CA MBUS De ook cub Ratilovs «2 Sen ass tia eS bak Eee otha eee 3,056,000 2,972,100 83, 900 
September’) suet eos oe sacs Be 8 BESS eh, ae tee earn eee 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80,900 

OCR DOr arr es ee ee ese ee ee Ee nC Ete esr neen serestet 3,094, 000 3,010,900 83, 100 
Novem D6re aire dae pte lsc ae ee ea Coomeods otneeese ae auerare ete teiencteicteltmerte eteiay 3,106, 000 3,006, 200 99, 800 

TD eCer DOr. sec hy perce 8 Seo reel OU MO ee SI ee oagt steel a are ere ees 3,170, 000 3,016,300 153, 700 

TORS Laniary sce wares © ce Sec es ate © Bie acetone ters ony artes eas sn 3,183, 000 2,935,900 247, 1002 
PODEUar yee oe ao tee os pee a wx Segoe eae ea agate ecte siete ree ala 3,195, 000 2,876,500 318, 5002 

IM arch ewe docsters os atk SIG hous buh ae Reg Sere Beet eet tatenchanataranetns “oe 3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 4002 
3,195,000 2,874,700 320, 3002 


JU at te) aE ee Oo PPE San vhs Or crac PASS Oh I oe 








1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


eS ee ES EE Se eee 





















































On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- an 
age Retail 
Increase Bil aa ME Prices 
— since : urnish- iscel- ndex 
August iy Total Food Rent a Clothing ings and laneous (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only)f 
DUA een tee travere'e cvelcilives Glovstatelarets 79-7 92-2 (PIA 75-1 88-3 69°6 
O29 ree nee ee es A ice cea crs 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105°0 
1933 CS ae Wie cane ees 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
OS Oe rawekr se, ies cea. cll, chateee ca tonerere 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LOAD eee cite esis aes 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
[DAG cee ees 22-6 123-6 1404 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1.04 7a homers vn 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1949 Sor 3. Ve ear 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
194 Oe artes teers cacte org 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
January eect eet 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Mebruaryie. see ee ets 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
March: en. teee och ae 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
PA rile some ccteerers citer: 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Mav sine attests ee 58°23 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183°3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
TUNG ween Ac ana wee 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
July). cere cee 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
Aurustecctcssceeernee 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130°1 183°5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October aeeecc ee ce 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
INGvembere. sc eee 66-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
Decemberi....... +. 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
January.......--s++- 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 | 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Mebruary tosmeceecce 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Maree, se ccadsettes 62-4 163-7 204-0 1382:7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
April ei temics coro 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Mia atau petee teen < 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 i203 186-1 
JUNE sd eacig etre eee h4-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 Sree 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
July nee erty ures 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
AUGUST ye aes eeleisereh 67-2 168-5 216°7 134-9 | 138-4 180-9 168-9 ig2om 192+4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October. sect saan 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
INovembere... cc. ce 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
Wecembenen- i. ee 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
VAMUATY neds cn dcvate cee W1-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
ebruarveccde. cnc 73-8 175-2 224-4 1386-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Ehlers es ens 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
Noval gehen Amerie ac. 80-4 181-8 238-4 137°6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 Plies 
May ORS on cots rhien 86-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
JUROR ae acto e se Oe 82-6 184°1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
Jules cee ee Lee 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
Aupustessectee aoe 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September..,....... 88-3 189-8 251+1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221°6 
Octoherspncner occas 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December.......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
JANUALY:. eee ences 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Ie bEUNTy ere eee 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
Marchi teceoscecdenas 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
SA pric aceee Seo 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
IME iareve sci Coes teaceentar's 67> 85°22 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
Ai hals eye ae a ees ae 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
ADU Ser Baus oo Gee 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 








* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1952 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


 $—K_ee0o03Va—"—“—_aoosSsSssSS 














Total Home 
as eas Food | Rent | Fuel | Clothing | Furnish | Miscel- 
June 1, | May 1, | June 2, Ue, gO EIS ings and | laneous 
1951 1952 1952 Services 
St. John’s, ING ee ee, 100-0 103-1 102-7 102-2 105-3 107-6 103 +5 101-8 100-2 
Halifax Rete cone 171-5 177-4 179-2 236-8 127-6 152-5 223-6 189-7 138-4 
SHAM Olab eee poke 179-3 184-2 185-6 235-6 127-7 146-6 230-5 188-9 151-4 
WIRES, ake Gane 190-4 191-0 192-5 252-8 150-8 141-0 196-3 203-0 141-5 
Toronto Sera aoc 179-9 182-9 184-4 227°5 154-4 176-0 208-9 191-3 147-0 
Winnipes tere. .noe 177-4 180-5 180-6 239-8 134-0 131-1 208-3 198-1 139-8 
SASKATOON. 0, 4s 180-3 181-0 180-9 233-0 132-3 sy ws 217-7 203-2 134-0 
Md MvONtON....2 se: 176-4 | 177-8 177-5 237-0 125-0 121-8 218-4 190-2 139-9 
Vancouversoe. to. 185-3 190-6 190-6 244.2 135-4 176-9 222-2 194-2 152-7 








———— 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compar 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base, June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 















































Price 

* Commodities Per Dec. Dec. June June June May June June 

1941 1945 1949 1950 1051 1952 1952 1952 
Beetsiriomstegkc.....e.caece ccs nos cas Nays 120-7 154-8 259-1 303-4 362-1 332-6 | 331-1 91-6 
IB Ge i NOUMGAS CCE Kaede neh ess ood f cece, onnre lb. 125-7 167-9 289-5 337-2 402-1 372:8 | 3871-4 87-2 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 174-3 290-9 333-1 398-+5 369-4 366-8 83-7 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb, 132-7 162-3 311-9 362-6 459-2 414-1 404-1 64-4 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 347-0 404-3 525-4 487-3 476-2 64-4 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 174-0 | 314-2 | 345-8 453-8 | 424-5 | 416-0 68-7 
Gauri Mle SEG ASG a Aa cap s/eys!s isis & seats orsie e lb. 109-9 | 152-8 260-9 302-2 324-6 321-8 325-3 93-1 
Pork, fresh lom, centre-cut............ lb. 125-3 143-8 235-1 238-1 260-7 218-4 227°7 61-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lips 127-0 143-4 266-2 267-3 317-9 256-4 263-8 49-6 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. Lavaas 142-5 231-4 221-4 216-8 182-7 177-2 64-9 
Warde pure, package. s.0.o6<<6cc cece ae lb. 151-3 159°6 189-5 189-2 | 280-1 149-0 139-8 15-2 
minontenings pACKAage.. j..5..5.1+)-. 0s. lb. 134-7 137-5 226-4 | 218-8 | 276-3 216-9 212-0 30-2 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, carton......... doz 156-4 181-3 177-6 160-8 | 231-3 160-3 160-6 50-2 
Wee. oder ES BEL OR yee EO qt. 111-0 95-4 164-2 166-1 178-9 191-7 191-7 PAlea| 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 148-0 | 227-1 212-1 249-9 236-7 231-5 63-2 
Cheese, plain, mild, 41b............... pkg. 174-6 | 165-4 | 227-5 | 222-2 | 246-1] 262-5 | 261-8 34-7 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... Ib. 106-5 | 106-3 | 165-1] 165-1] 183-9] 191-8 | 191-8 12-5 
Bibi met lan OSG: seyste s/s etevasele oid o-fiorecs «1s lb. Af.) 124-2 221-2 221-2 227-2 227-2 227-2 7:7 
olied Oats; packave)......,..00cs05.. lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 155-2 170-5 | 200-7 | 196-2 | 193-2 12-7 
Worl akes: SiOz. wis dacecs 6 oh fois soe pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 163-0 163-0 | 182-5 194-3 194-3 17-9 
Momatoes, canned,:23'8.........+....-- tin 129-9 137-7 194-3 172-5 | 229-7 | 294-8 | 297-7 31-4 
IPRINSi 2UNGVitS 3) 5 As Ae tin 117-5 121-7 145-8 144-9 157-9 168-8 168-8 21-2 
Gorm, Cream, choice, 2007....¢.....-- tin 128-3 132-7 185-8 170-5 177-5 193-8 193-8 20-9 
BGAN SeaclnViaeneee s\claielel cielere Ging fciaisie.cs volt wally 129-4 133-3 | 262-7 | 288-9} 305-4 | 297-3 | 297-3 14-7 
Onrons CoO king wee ten tenis es cice.. lb. 108-2 126-5 179-6 | 177-5 | 171-9 | 300-3 | 294-5 15-2 
Potatoes, No. £ GeO ie rei erie caters 10 lbs. 89-9 149-4 161-4 160-5 134-3 347-7 408-7 93-1 
eruness Dulce Orin DAG a...) ne. .s ss Noi 115-8 | 120-2 186-0 | 204-3 248-5 | 239-9 | 238-1 27-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 108-6 127-2 132-6 163-9 173-9 173-2 25-8 
Mrangesy CalmOrmia tugs ce cs cl hsres os ove doz. 132-5 154:°3 153-7 159:7 150 0 142-4 132-5 86-3 
PEGI ONGM AAS Mo tte hase nena $doz.| 111-3 148-6 | 140-0 | 164-8 174-7 178-4 178-4 28-4 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z...... Pa ati eel Jar 111-3 115-1 147-3 148-5 166-0 | 166-0 165-4 27-8 
Pees An es RPP erates: eeLete. 5 tin 101:°5 106-1 142-1 140-1 152-7 154-0 154-0 22-9 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. jar 118-3 128-9 142-1 141-4 154-7 159-9 159-9 21:3 
(Clofen), Shyer oy ee ay tg are Sei gente tin 138-0 Loven i dao 178-1 | 201-4 | 210-6} 210-6 35°8 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. By) 132-3 150-8 164-8 194-9 190 2 183-8 11-5 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 134-9 155-6 | 171-4] 204-3 205-8 | 201-1 12-7 
i i INE DAR ss cers: lb. 141-6 131-7 | 188-8 | 271-2) 312-4 | 313-8 | 310-3 106-2 
ee ee svareteye, ove pkg. 145-2 131-6 176-5 180-6 185-1 187-2 187-2 54-6 





* Description and Units of Sale Apply to June 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcs: Dominion 

















Locality 
ae 
3S 
BS 
ite 
oe 
35 
4 
0) 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
1—“SterJohin'’s aiosee. cae jie ones 110-0 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown............sse0--- 96-2 
Nova Scotia— 
S— Halifax yas tacts coe tee ee ace 96:3 
4 Syne yeiew ode ce ae oc sone hoecieeees 100-0 
New Brunswick— 
B—Monctonive..2 0 cinetecesscccnemneeete 93-1 
6—Saint-Jobn.. 4. eee aan were 95-8 
Quebec— 
W—CHiCOutIIN neces cecicinet ecm ere 116-2 
S——Montrealy sac tatencneneancls eatee 105-5 
9 Quebeesesssccote- Gee ene cs measur 103-0 
10—Sherbrooke................ceee0. 103-0 
T= Sorel Biitiedtceeee ur tcmactnen mses 107-9 
19=—ThreesRivers stoic. ste ets cae 109-6 
Ontario— 
13=Cornwallic hance eee 86:3 
14—Fort William. ..............-006: 86-4 
15 —Hamilton cp .qseaees somete oe s<Sar 90-2 
L6— London tstrtrastas eros cierae 2 cone 89-6 
Mi Northi Bay: access oc toon nas ene 83-7 
IS Ottawa se oceans te tees eee 88-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................. 86:7 
20—=Sud bubywns skeet Gee eee ae 83-4 
21 Dam mins was see eee meee eee 88-0 
22——l OLONtO.,-Piacraaiss oa seer cette 89-6 
2o=—VWVIN ASOT a. caoueeme ne aoe ene are 84-4 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandonis. .& S\ceclss as pecse scene ee 87-5 
ZOras WINNIPEG secs aps. sete cierto a siete eee 91-4 
Saskatchewan— 
26-—MOOser AW scien fecal hose ie 87-5 
PY fered SYS 4b REN aS OH HAA Reet eel, 9032 
28—-SAaskatoonehiecaese nites eres sell ¢At}e83 
Alberta— 
29—Calgary ach dossier acelin cere Bai) teirfalt) 
30—Drumibbeltlersanesa-ice cence ene: 84-0 
si—-Hdmontone-eeerineccceccoroen cies 78-1 
British Columbia— 
$2— Prince: Rupertics sc. < +0000 cae os oe 97-5 
GO—— Trail mre notte ene coe cieeee cat eree 96-8 
34— VANCOUVER. ce chen nace sioine-caeielsieie 99-2 
25 —aVACtOnign Weucee eee eon ene 98-9 
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Round steak, 
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Rib roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 
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Blade roast (blade 
removed), per lb. 
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Stewing, boneless, 


per lb. 
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Veal, front roll (boneless), 
per lb. 
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Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 





94-9 
































Pork 
eee 
Ss hy wd 
o Oo 
ae 
a) . 
f=] hes 
83) 3. 
oe eae 
‘52 ah 
a nse 
a Gee 
ge | ‘gt 
few mH 
cy Fy 
cts cts 
75-4 70-6 
58-4 49-5 
c 
61-5 49-3 
60-5 52-2 
60-1 49-4 
62-8 51-5 
58-5 54-6 
59-5 49-1 
50-5 41-8 
58-0 48-8 
56-6 47-1 
55-6 45-9 
56-9 45-8 
(HBioey lo ob cee 
d 
62-7 45-3 
61-1 45-7 
d 
58-9 47-5 
61-4 45-7 
63-2 49-1 
d 
60-2 54-9 
59-4 48-7 
63-1 45-4 
61-5 46-7 
56-3 50-3 
d 
59-9 57-4 
61-3 50-0 
65-2 54-4 
d 
54-8 49-2 
d 
54-8 aalar/ 
60-0 50-5 
52-9 46-6 
d 
65-0 64-0 
66-8 60-0 
d 
67-1 55-4 
65-7 52-0 














Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind off, per lb. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JUNE, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 
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oO 
: g 8 
5 a cc é 
Sa a So o. a 
, Co) ©  & SS TS oO hae} a) id 
Locality a a <8 5 Ag a g d 2 
i) ° “> AS > = ~ .8 
gi) #h) 98) ¢/2 | a5/23/2 | 2 | #8 
as} es) 8s) § | wd | oe | SR | Zc | On | Se 
oh a oy ph Qu Bw Us Hoy On N 
ge [se ieee bed e | eel Seong snes | Be 
4 7) ica} =) faa) Sy —Q By fac 6) 
cts cts cts cts cts. ets ets ets ts ct 
Newfoundland— h ; re . 
WS Geer) OLN 8 edeysiaie eerie ove 0 Scieieea eles 6 a: 34-6 65-9 32-0 75-9 35-3 12-0 8-6 15-6 19-7 
P.E.I.— g 
2—Charlottetowtlys geen coc eosseccas 16-8 31-6 47-7 17-0 66-0 36-6 13-6 8-2 12-1 19-1 
Nova Scotia— g 
Clesals IAT. <5 Heeb Reena ae 16-9 29-8 52-2 20-5 67-1 35-7 12-8 8-2 13-9 18-7 
£ 
BRS ViCUE Vit tyne fore Sarees acrcleiolevaw vie cls 14-8 30-2 55-7 22-0 67-9 37-1 14-0 8-5 13-7 19-2 
New Brunswick— g 
Oa MOnCLON a eter. oe eee h ctees 15-9 30-9 50-3 20-0 66-2 35-6 12-0 8-2 13-4 18-4 
G—-oainteohnias asec ee cee cc cece 17-5 30-7 55-4 21-0 67-4 36-4 12-7 8-2 13-5 18-6 
Quebec— 
We—C DICOULIIMIM er see aca ree ee crates: 17-2 33-2 59-5 20-0 60-9 37-0 1S S| grees 18-8 
S—- Montreal ceca cole aces cece 15-5 30-3 51-1 20-0 60-4 34-8 12-0 G25 12-8 17-4 
9—Quebec SHSEIO TS. ROCIO PSUS nao ae 14-8 30-6 50-5 20-0 61-0 35-2 12-0 7-3 13-0 18-0 
10 Sherbrooke@sas ec. cae e see ee 21-0 30-2 54-2 20-0 60-5 34-9 12-4 7-9 12-9 18-2 
g 
IE SOLE] sete Td eee ce ce eee es 15-4 30-8 49-5 19-0 61-1 33-3 12-0 7:6 13-5 17-6 
12 Dreey RAVETS sho cise caw oe ccletee se ote 15-0 28-7 51-4 19-0 60-3 34-2 11-3 7-4 13-6 17-4 
Ontario— g 
13—-COrmwal lame seer ae ak ccc deeds oe 14-5 29-4 50-3 19-0 62-3 34-3 12-0 3 13-1 18-0 
Ta HORGaVVilliammeree sss eee eke. - 14-0 29-6 50-2 23-0 61-3 36-0 Bia} 7-0 12-1 18-8 
g 
5 Tanai toner eee ates 15-6 30-0 48.4 22-0 63-0 34-1 12-0 7-8 12-7 17-3 
g 
HG —TODCONS ass hetincse ate ace iiee. 16-8 29-2 45-8 21-0 62-8 33-9 12-0 7-8 12-6 17-4 
Wi SINOKL WD AY as eecene cee cee oc 17-4 31-4 52-2 22-0 63-5 34-6 12-7 7-8 14-1 19-0 
18—Ottawa............. Paci ipa Fae 15-5 29-7 51-5 21-8 61-8 34-6 12-0 7-6 12-4 17-5 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................. 17-7 30-3 53-3 23-0 64-4 34-8 13-3 7-8 13-3 18-6 
20 SUC DURY MMe Acetic tes ore ciheadta orc 15-5 29-8 50-6 23-0 63-2 34-1 12-7 8-0 13-3 18-3 
ZAIN INS ete ert eter cctea's 15-9 28-7 50-7 25-0 62-9 34-3 12-0 7-8 WE 7/ 18-5 
g 
Zo LOTONLO Seen tts coe eon rads sé 16-3 29-2 49.2 22-0 62-7 33-3 12-0 7-6 12-1 17-4 
g 
OVINE SOL) a craic othe witveccle ais Sisto os 15-7 30-3 47-4 22-0 63-5 34-0 12-0 8-1 13-2 17-5 
Manitoba— 
21 DTAanUOnene, attests: cis selec: 13-9 30-9 47-0 19-0 60-4 34-9 12-4 7-4 12-6 18-8 
g 
VAR ANAT eT 2G cE aes Con S Been AS een eee 14-2 29-8 47-9 20-0 61-0 Soe 14-0 7-1 11-8 17-8 
Saskatchewan— g£ 
ZO MIOOREIGA Wrest acne a orcs clamccaes 13-9 30-4 43-2 19-7 60-7 34-2 12-8 7-1 12-4 17-8 
ZINC PINAR Meee ht asset asc 12-2 31-8 45-9 19-0 60-2 35-9 12-8 7-1 12-5 18-8 
g 
28—SASKAGOON «xo 0 sins see vivictieieosers 11-1 30-6 45-7 20-0 61-0 34-6 12-0 7-0 11-9 17-4 
Alberta— 
OS AI LAL V Senay en ee. ete hc « 12-5 iLoyy 48-9 21-0 62-3 33-9 12-8 7-2 12-1 18-1 
g 
B0—- Drumheller see ae... 14-0 34-5 48-0 22-0 62-8 35-8 12-8 7:6 13-2 18-1 
Sil Hd MONON. ety cee ee cic crac widts.ace 13-3 30-9 45-1 20-0 63-8 34-9 12-0 7-1 12-2 17-7 
British Columbia— 
Vid era tiers), IRN OS Ho nobokanceneeoCCOeE 15-3 31-4 52-9 29-0 65-7 35-9 15-0 8-1 12-7 18-8 
COSTA Meee Rey. choca. 16-2 36-4 55-0 25-0 64-3 36-9 16-0 7-5 12-4 18-1 
g 5 
BAS VIAN COUVEL eetcterceticieiacarcers aaieic's 14-3 30-1 50-3 21-8 65-0 35-0 14-9 hee 11-8 17-4 
Bm ACCOR Ararat A ert ep arerstertae avatrs 16-0 29-9 54-1 24-0 64-9 35-5 14-9 7-5 11-9 17-9 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 





































































































| n 
Canned “f re) 
Vegetables A o bo _ ES S % 
— > ie) Q ge : Boas 
¢ s ; $ ‘gs «1.88 r eG: 
a ao op -~ a ed re) Keg 
o Ces a o2 & 5 re) bale I a bes 
nee! on See) aes S;|)4 |B2S| 3. | 88 | Ss 
ae 3 a &.S =a ros ee) = aon Od os Ba 
one ee ees Sees Se haces ~8 a) bee ee one 
£35 Slee Saale am a ee rs g= | a5, Sa | Baw | Ha 
ssl ds |esc| 22 | 88 | 38 | $8 282) 38 | gs | 38 
Roe B ag Oat ae Bl meee. | ats Sa) pe me Wet ee ee area ga 
A Ay S Q S Ay Ay oer (e) 4 = 
Gus; Cts: cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts cts ets 
Newfoundland— 1 
J=-Sto John's. ..cscrscos case 34-6 22-7 94-1 13-9 13-4 89-7 26-4 26-2 ALN erator te 61-6 
P.E.I.— k n 
2—Charlottetown........... 28-3 22-0 22-6 14-5 13-8 79-8 25-7 28-1 43-5 34-0 56-2 
Nova Scotia— k n 
$—Halifaxs.nect acer canescens 32-9 22-5 21:8 15-9 14-3 | 113-0 ay 9 nae 36-9 28-1 54-0 
Ba SVAINCY bse access scceersizve tin 33°7 22°5 23-4 14-1 16-1 89-8 28-8 27-4 38-7 32-0 55-7 
New Brunswick— k 
§—Moncton sae e.cee eee: 30-3 21-9 oie 14-6 15-7 84-6 26:3 ee 38-1 30-3 53-5 
6—Saint Jorn palesatme aeentoe 32°5 21-4 20-5 ilisjor 15-3 95-5 26-6 28-7 39-6 31:3 54-4 
Quebec— 
V-—GMICOUtIING sh oedeeeeen ce 31-8 PMNS) Dee Cee Sere 18-8 99-0 ee ea 42-0 28-6 60-8 
$—Montreal ssn.» sector 29-0 19-2 20-3 14-5 15-6 93-2 28:8 24-6 34-2 | 25-1 51-1 
n 
Q—Quebeciiiccs savctesecl-vs ee 31-3 20-8 18-8 13-7 15-3 90-8 27-3 26-2 33°9 27-8 54-7 
n 
10—Sherbrookers neces 30-4 21-8 Dies 14-2 15-8 | 1038-5 28-9 26-4 38-7 26-9 54-8 
V1—Sorel theese ce ee oe 29-8 19-4 19-2 13-3 16-1 91-1 26-9 24-5 39-3 28-7 49-5 
12 Hreevhryers cerca ick 29-6 20-8 19-2 132 14-0 95-2 27-8 24-9 34-2 28-2 52-8 
Ontario— k 
13—Cormwalllee vase ee eee 30-2 20-8 19-8 12-5 14-4 97-5 28-8 24-3 31-8 28-0 51-4 
kk n 
14—Fort William............. 31-7 21-0 18-9 15-1 15-9 84-8 26-7 24-7 39-0 29-8 54-3 
k n 
15—Elamiltonie ce sera aie cer 31-4 19-9 19-2 16-1 15-1 | 105-6 28-4 25-4 36-9 29-6 48-7 
k 
16—Wondon®..2., ssncec cree st oe 30-4 20-7 20-1 14-6 16-0 | 101-2 27-9 24-3 33-9 28-1 48-8 
. n 
17—North Bay..-.e6- once «- 35°5 22-6 21-7 Ws 7 14-0 | 101-5 ee 26-5 36-3 ry i 53-4 
< n 
18—Ottawas so) eeeee 32-4 21-1 19-5 13-8 14-6 91-9 27-1 26-6 7-2 PHO 49-2 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 32-2 21-4 20-3 13-9 15-4 | 102-8 30-3 24-9 33°3 30-2 52-3 
k 
20—Sudburyenucee eee 33-2 21-3 19-7 13-3 16-5 | 104-5 27-2 25-9 34-8 30-0 50-4 
n 
21 —T TIMMINS hiss cieierere cuarersleretere 33-2 21°4 20-0 14-2 15-3 | 108-0 27-1 24-6 38-1 33°2 54-7 
k k 
22—TOrOonutOs. secre reciente ees 29-8 19-4 18-7 15-9 13-9 | 105-1 27-1 24-5 33 26-4 48-3 
1 n 
23—WinGsOracsos.cciemer sens 27-0 20-7 18-7 14-5 14-0 99-8 29-6 24-1 34-2 29-2 51-7 
Manitoba— k t 
74—Brancdoneeeccadesecnet 33-1 23-6 22-0 15-8 17-6 71:8 28-3 29-0 42-3 27-8 67-0 
Ses k k p t 
AMV esa, Soc hagecooT Outs 31-9 22-0 21-0 15-2 15-7 |. 84-1 27-8 26-8 39-3 25-5 67-4 
Saskatchewan— k k t 
26—Moose Jaw............... 33°8 2202, 22-6 14-0 16-8 79-6 26:3 27-9 37-2 30-5 71-0 
, k if 
7 deemed A aT CR ee eon et 34-5 21-5 23-6 15-8 17-2 68-1 24-8 29-2 36-9 31-5 12°3 
k k t 
28—Baskatoon.............06: 31:6 99.4 93-5 15-7 18-2 53-7 98-1 97-9 AT ey 34.9 70-0 
Alberta— ik t 
79) a= ORIEN A rnc clonoag6 cn bo ate 32-9 21-2 23-4 15:5 17-4 80-2 PHO 26-9 36-3 31-2 69-3 
k k t 
80—Drumheller; oi e2. 5 seo: 36:3 | 20-3] 23-8] 15-4 | 16-9 | 82-0] 25-9] 26-9] 36-9] 30-4] 74-7 
k k ti 
Si—Wamontone. ss acsce oe cle: 34-6 21-0 24-0 14-9 17-2 65-9 97-4 26-0 37-8 26-8 69-6 
32—Prince Rupert............ 33°7 20-5 21-2 16:7 14-7 98-8 26-8 25-6 43-8 27-7 70-0 
. k n t 
SO ETAL Se eee cis ce oles Gatelers 34.4 29-5 93-5 Wes 17-8 83-3 96-7 296-7 38-1 35-7 en 
m m k n p t 
S4—VANCOUVer.ucarcceccsnes 31-4 19-9 19-2 15-4 13-8 96-8 24°3 23-4 35-7 2h<2 63-3 
m m p t 
S5—= VICCOLI Stacie cee ies niticisyeheiehy 31-0 19-2 19-5 16-1 14-3 96-7 26-7 24-4 32-7 21-6 66-0 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short. rib roast prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JUNE, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


SS a 

















Ss 
5 ow 
Locality 3 x 
8:9 
aq he 
as 
AY 
cts 
Newfoundland— 8 

eS on OLN RS cersnee aan ates oud cate cis 49-3 
P.E.I.— 

2—Charlottetown.................. 23-4 
Nova Scotia— 

SH alifaxwnr eter tire miso oe 23-6 
ASV GNEV eet eee en en 23°4 
New Brunswick— 

B—-Monctons ens ot Se Ss ocak onions 22-9 

6—-Sainbt-Johnwaeen cea oor cecses chen 22-3 
Quebec— 

a= GT OOUGLIM Tae kite ice ete ec orebte cil (anree ole as 

S—Montrealt:.28 #0. 02S eee ek oe ook 22°7 

O= @uebeGre eee. Sei. ctinn aos 21:9 

LO Sherbrookewe a heen. ene 23-4 
HUES SION) lee eile Cae Ae Ae 21-2 
12—Whree Rivers. cas. ose cee. lea en 24-7 
Ontario— 
1S Wornwalle pee cc. oes ares oe esciss 22-0 
14—Wort. William\..<2.0..s.<<<cesees 21:5 
15 Hamiltoneees one Coe. teks ook 22°0 
Gondor eee eee ee cs aoe ees 22:3 
IN OF the 8 Yami se erccloi a. ae losiacc cies 23°5 
SS OCAWA eras cis. pee en tan 21-7 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 23-0 
ZR SUG DULY caer torso. Moti. ler er tees 22-3 
Vil Broan, oho k ahs Be een mem oad 22°9 
eat OLON LO mater rtrNTtorieare eins eae 21-3 
romVVIN SOL Sa apis sc eae Soc f catia: 21-8 
Manitoba— 
ed STAN GON SAsee ces cea eso <tc cike scien 26-2 
Pais = \AT ONS ap, x cheer ath eace Cars Ha 6 RS Re 23-6 
Saskatchewan— 
GeV LOOSCIOA Winker: crm trac ce te c/a seca 25-2 
2 eeaVE PIN Re aero ye Tae eos 24-9 
Boa SASKA COON oseciee sa: ao caeecw dete 24-2 
Alberta— 
ORO AIP AL Vian atte wits He WS oad, 25-6 
S0—— rum heller set... cieceesc esa s0 26-4 
Gia MINONtLON Taner aires ce oe 24-9 
British Columbia— 
SZ Ince sEUDeLt on sae ae scien oes: 24-7 
SEAN SRA can oe eee ea 26-4 
meV ANCOUVE!.... «2-0 46s0sde0%s sos 23-9 
Boge CCON 1A peter eet rerchee Par tevonst ean eevsvir en, 23-3 











Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


cts. 


~ 
oe 
i | 


w 
co 
= GO §O9..69: 11609 -S. SS 


41-6 
44-2 
37+1 








per 2 lb. tin 


Corn syrup, 


Cts. 


oo 
oO 
me Pe Db WO Ww AI 


w w 
“I co 
bo Co 


38-2 
37°1 
34-9 














Sugar 

S 

fas] ic mo 0 
Soul ais 
32) tS Sine 
a9 | <8 
oT iy hy 
cts. cts 
tI ate a | eh aie 
11-8 11-8 
10-5 12-4 
11-6 12-6 
11-1 12-5 
10-9 11-8 
12-1 12-4 
10-4 11:8 
10-6 11-2 
10-9 11-8 
10-4 10-9 
11-1 11-2 
10-9 11-9 
12:3 13:3 
10-9 13-0 
11-2 12:5 
12-4 13-8 
10-8 12-2 
11-9 12-6 
11-6 12-7 
12-0 13-1 
10-5 12-4 
11-7 12-8 
14-2 14-8 
13-4 14-9 
13-6 15-1 
13-4 15-1 
14:3 15-3 
12-8 14-1 
13-2 15-1 
12-9 14-4 
12-2 14-2 
13-0 14-8 
10-8 12-6 
11-2 12-7 





, in bags, 


Coffee, medium 
per lb. 


100-8 
103-4 
98-7 


100-3 
103-4 
105: 


=> 


101-6 
98-8 
96-7 





Tea, black, medium, 
per 3 lb. package 


ts. 


ona § 





Anthracite, 
per ton 





Bituminous, 
per ton 


fe] 
ec 
n 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1951-19527 




















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- ; pe pe 
mencing In mencing n an- ; 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working Pees 
Month Month Days TT; & 
ime 
1952* 
PAUL AT Vucoe 1 sa Sree nid ME a cece ees La 15 5, 749t 5, 749 75,220 0-08 
Jae] CRAVEN Aero nD Oln Goo oleae boxe 12 22 12,388 13, 048 47, 603 0-05 
March 375 eevee. et eee ee: ily 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
ONTOS fo hte ede tees ke ee ee es 20 35 8,352 12,055 178, 605 0-19 
INA fae eo argue: dude foc speheae eae eee ete 28 42 14,434 22. 01e 247,733 0-27 
ST ITTIGD his eg) actxc as aii stare t's ene Bes ee 27 40 44,704 59,364 | 708,382 0-77 
Gimulativetovalsiepenee ee 119 88, 522 ima2onULe 0-24 
1951 
SP RIMAAD RY A neh soars ot ee oan eee 18} 18 GO, 200 6,255 16,988 0-02 
Pebruaryes wes sien Le eee ee 16 20 4,760 4,944 20, 103 0-02 
WESC We ye Res eh IP col dee 23 29 ah dass 4,988 16,960 0-02 
AUIS oi oy: Laie cocks Gee sen ie ee 17 22 anl2o 3,950 10,199 0-01 
MBSE ics i oe we Ga ates Mteee = alae e Oe, 40 7,250 8,038 Sapa oes 0-04 
June 2 ee ee eee 41 53 15, 289 15,937 128,510 0-14 
Cumulative totals...cce-. ses 147 41,800 DPA SPA 0-04 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1952 () 
a 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 


Estab- 


lishments 





Workers 


Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to J une, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workets, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Cotton factory workers, 
Montreal and 
Valleyfield, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 


Electrical apparatus factory 


workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
office workers, ~ 
Windsor, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Stamp and stencil factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
Halifax, N.S. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Puruic 
Utinitres— 


Other Local and Highway! 


Trans port— 


Bus line office workers, | 


Montreal, P.Q. 





— 


— 


26 6) Sib eo wie ele 


pas 


552 


bo 
Or 
Or 


5,974 


165 


1,400 


160 


380 


12 


5, 000 


12,000 


4,500 


100, 000 


1,100 


2,800 


3,000 


7,000 


252 


100, 000 


400 





Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with the same take- 
home pay and guaranteed 36-hour 
week following reference to arbitra- 
tion board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 7; for implement- 
ation of majority report of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated June 10; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, automatic wage increases 
within job classifications and Rand 
formula for union dues; terminated 
June 2; conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced June 20; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 30; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 26; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated June 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 2; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of nine 
workers; employment conditions 
no longer affected by the end of 
June; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1952 (!)—Continued 











Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ———_—_—_——_—_——| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab Ui Wielcars Working 
lishments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1952—Concluded 





TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 1,035 20,000 [Commenced May 2; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages and time-and-one-half for 
overtime following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 
4 
Machinery supply mechanics, 1 34 185 |Commenced May 28; for a union 
electricians and helpers, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages, time-and-one-half for over- 
time and escalator wage clause 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 7; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 1 11 200 |Commenced May 23; for a union 
Timmins, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1952 
LogcGine— 
Loggers, lumber and wood].......... 33,500 | 365,000 |Commenced June 16; for new agree- 
products factory workers, ments providing for increased 
British Columbia wages, pay for nine statutory 
coastal regions. holidays, union shop, pension and 
welfare plans and pay for travelling 
time following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
MINING 
Coal miners, il 290 870 |Commenced June 2; against dis- 
Lusear, Alta. missal of a worker for cause; 
terminated June 4; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
=) 
Coal miners, maintenance 1 68 125 |Commenced June 6; for alternation 
men, weekly of day and night shifts; 
New Waterford, N.S. terminated June 9; return of 


workers pending reference’ to 
umpire; indefinite. 


bo 


Iron ore miners, 600 1,200 |Commenced June 16; protesting 
Steep Rock Lake, Ont. increase in fares to mine by local 

bus company; terminated June 17; 

return of workers; indefinite. 


ee) 


Nickel and copper miners, 3,900 3,500 [Commenced June 19; alleged delay 

Levack, Creighton and in negotiations for a new agreement; 

Garson, Ont. terminated June 23; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 








Asbestos miners and mill- 1 60 240 |Commenced June 21; for a union 
workers, agreement; terminated June 26; 
Coleraine, P.Q. negotiations; in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 1 1330) 26,000 |Commenced June 3; for a new agree- 
Hamilton, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 


and pension plan following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 





6 


Rubber factory office i. 65 1,100 |Commenced June 5; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Bowmanville, Ont. wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 


following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1952 (‘)—Continued 








Industry, Occupation. 
and Locality 








Estab- 
lishments 








| Number Involved 





Workers 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing 


MANUFACTURING—Concluded 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Weavers, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Textile printers, 


Verdun, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 


workers, 
Goderich, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Elora, Ont. 


Steel mill coke oven 
workers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Forged tool factory 
workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Machinery factory workers, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Aluminum and magnesium 
alloy casting factory 
workers, 
Renfrew, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Moose Jaw and Regina, 
Sask. 


Carpenters, painters and 
decorators, labourers, 
British Columbia. 


Plumbers, steamfitters and 
helpers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Labourers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


=) [ee elie) ie) ©. bes, 


¢1 ene ele & a els 6 
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12 
45 


39 


116 


160 


280 


130 


(°)500 


Cy) 
3,000 


61 


ee) 
650 











Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 





During June, 1952—Continued 


100 


300 


875 


2,175 


140 


1,000 


3,400 


1,400 


10, 000 


39, 000 


240 


1,300 

















Commenced June 16; protesting 
Increase in number of machines to 
be tended; unterminated. 


Commenced June 19; protesting 
dismissal of two workers; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pay for two additional statu- 
tory holidays following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 4; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
seniority, union shop, pay for 
additional statutory holidays and 
extension of vacation plan; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 12; alleged delay 
in implementing job evaluation 
plan; terminated June 13; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 12; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 12; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and incorporation of cost-of- 
living bonus in basic wages; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 16; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 6; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Sept. 6-51 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 20; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 18; for increased 
wages, time-and-one-half for 
Saturday and double time for 
Sunday; terminated June 19; return 
of workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1952 (!)—Concluded 
ee 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, eek raeien BTS a pa ons in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stab- _ Working 
Workers aes 


lishments 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1952—Concluded 


Construction—Concluded 





Construction equipment 4 30 120 |Commenced June 25; for a union 
operators, agreement providing for increased 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. wages; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Subway electricians, 1 42 2950 |Commenced June 13; against working 
Toronto, Ont. with electricians of another affili- 
5 ation; terminated June 20; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers and 1 60 50 |Commenced June 20; for a new 
warehousemen, agreement providing for increased 
Hamilton, Ont. wages following reference to con- 
ciliation; terminated June 20; 
negotiations; compromise. 
Water Transport— 
Stevedores, 6 265 660 |Commenced June 21; for time-and- 
Sorel, P.Q. one-half after 10 hours and for 
Saturday afternoon and double 
time on Sunday; terminated June 
24; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 1 68 400 |Commenced June 24; for increased 
labourers, wages; unterminated. 
Grand River, St. Peters 
Area, N.S. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic labourers, 1 i) 500 [Commenced June 16; for union 
Kingston, Ont. recognition and agreement; termi- 
nated June 20; return of workers 
pending negotiations on terms of 
agreement; indefinite. 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry and dry cleaning 1 120 1,000 |Commenced June 12; for union 
workers, recognition and agreement; partial 
Winnipeg, Man. return of workers; unterminated. 


nL nn ne 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 10,600 indirectly affected; (4) 11 indirectly affected; (5) 382 indirectly affected; (°) 524 indirectly 
affected; (7) 52 indirectly affected; (8) 10 indirectly affected; (°) 500 indirectly affected; (2°) 5,000 
indirectly affected; (11) 2,500 indirectly affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (Sept. 9) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


HE labour market continued to improve during August as a pronounced 
seasonal increase in construction and agricultural activity coincided with 


improving conditions in the basic prod 


number of persons registered for jobs 


ucer and consumer goods industries. The 
with the National Employment Service 


dropped by nearly 19,000 during the month to an over-all total for Canada of 


157,200. This was some 30,000 higher 
which was the seasonal low for that 
decline in applications for the month ¢ 


than the figure at the same date in 1951, 
year. This year more than half of the 
ame in the last week of August, reflecting 


the lingering effects of the steel strike in the United States and the forestry 
strike in British Columbia. Although strikes in the building trades had also 
been settled for the most part by the end of August, new trouble spots appeared 
in the form of a strike by shipyard workers in Quebec and a strike threat by 
elevator workers in the Lakehead area. 


Employment Conditions 


The generally improved employment situ- 
ation during August can be attributed for 
the most part to the speed-up in activity 
in agriculture and construction. Agricul- 
ture was highlighted by the harvest 
presently proceeding on the Prairies, 
where a fairly tight labour market has 
developed. The heavier requirements for 
harvesting have radiated out through the 
prairie economy. ‘The transportation in- 
dustry has been hiring steadily during the 
month, both to replace labourers who have 
switched to harvest operations and also to 
increase staff in order to prepare for the 
big job of moving the heavy crop when it 
is harvested. Many persons not usually 
in the labour market are participating in 
the seasonal peak of activity on the 
prairies. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, the 
market was augmented at the beginning of 
the month by an in-flow of loggers and 
construction labour from the coast. With 
the settlement of the forestry strike and 
the greater part of the building trades 
dispute, however, most of these workers 
have moved back to the coast. 


61523—14 


While employment remains fairly tight 
on the Prairies, the movement of farm 
labour from the east has eased the supply 
situation. The National Employment 
Service has dispatched more than 2,000 
workers to the Prairies by rail from the 
eastern provinces, while many more have 
travelled there by other means. In addi- 
tion, the arrival of a substantial number 
of immigrants throughout the summer has 
helped to relieve the farm labour shortage. 
Another factor has been the mechanization 
of farm operations which has taken place 
in post-war years, both on the Prairies and 
in other provinces. This, while easing the 
demand for unskilled labour, has resulted 
in increased requests for skilled combine 
men and mechanics. Harvesting of hay, 
fruit and other crops is also proceeding 
in British Columbia and the eastern prov- 
inces. As the various crops are being 
harvested orders for workers for canning 
operations are beginning to come into the 
National Employment Service offices. 


Construction work has increased sub- 
stantially in most regions during August 
and many employment offices report short- 
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ages of skilled construction labour. In the 
case of residential construction, total work 
in progress is still below last year’s level 
largely because of the small number of 
housing starts during the spring but also 
because of disputes involving the building 
trades on both coasts. During the first six 
months of this year housing completions 
were down 27 per cent compared to the 
same period in 1951, while starts were 
down 8 per cent. The result was an over- 
all decrease of 14 per cent in the number 
of dwellings in the process of construction 
at the end of June. Defence and other 
large construction jobs have helped to take 
up the slack, however, and with the settle- 
ment of most of the disputes, housing starts 
have increased sharply in many areas. 
Some regional surpluses still exist, mainly 
in Ontario and Quebec, but many employ- 
ment offices draw attention to the fact that 
residual labour supplies on hand fall largely 
into the older age categories. 


Employment in the forestry industry in 
British Columbia did not expand as rapidly 
during August as was first anticipated. The 
fire hazard prevented many operators from 
opening up logging camps after the settle- 
ment of the labour dispute. In addition, 
many sawmills had ample logging inven- 
tories available and were uneasy over 
softness in export markets. As a result, 
even when the forests were open to logging, 
by the end of the month some logging 
camps were operating with reduced stafis. 
In the eastern provinces summer: logging 
and sawmilling were approaching an end 
but pulp and paper firms were preparing 
for the coming fall pulpwood season and 
construction gangs were being recruited to 
set up camps in preparation for the fall cut. 


In the manufacturing industries there 
was also an encouraging expansion of 
employment during August. The main 
exceptions were some textile plants and 
pulp mills, which continue to operate below 
capacity levels. Although the steel strike 
in the United States caused some plants, 
particularly automotive, to cease operations 
during the first part of the month, by the 
middle of August most of these plants were 
back in operation. The continuing high 
level of retail sales enabled many plants 
to further reduce inventories and by the 
end of August a number of consumer goods 
industries were expanding staff in order to 
prepare for the fall and Christmas selling 
season. There were indications of this not 
only in the case of manufacturing plants 
but also in retail trade establishments, 
which up to this time had been holding 
back staff increases in the face of. increasing 
sales activity. 
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The demands for clerical help, waitresses 
and domestic servants continued strong 
throughout August. A temporary increase 
in demand for the latter categories occurred 
towards the end of August as the result of 
students resigning summer positions. This 
situation should ease, however, with the 
approaching end of the tourist season. 

The net effect of the demand and supply 
situation noted above is illustrated in the 
following table, which shows the total job 
applications at National Employment Ser- 
vice offices for specified dates and regions 
during 1951 and 1952 :— 





oO al = 

N N oD 
ON apn opr 
5 ite) ite) “we 
Region ae 42 42 
Atlantic. 18,201 18127 14,075 
Quebec. 46,899 48,831 34,517 
Ontario © ee 44,4 TOS a ete 02 
Prairie. 15,927: 17,950 13,550 
Pacific. 31,455 34,061 26,234 
Total. 157,229 166,953 127,128 


As can be seen by this table, Quebec 
and British Columbia are the regions 
which compare most unfavourably with last 
year. 


Collective Bargaining 

Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada has been named Chair- 
man of a conciliation board which will 
endeavour to solve differences between the 
Canadian railways and unions representing 
approximately 125,000 non-operating 
employees. The hearings of the Board on 
the demand of the unions for a 45 cent-an- 
hour wage increase, an escalator clause and 
union security provisions are scheduled to 
begin in the latter part of September. 

Settlement in the dispute between grain 
elevator workers at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC), and 15 elevator companies 
was reached a few hours before the strike 
deadline, 8 a.m., September 18. Terms of 
the settlement are given on p. LI90A. 

Settlements have not been reached in 
shipyards in Lauzon, Que., and Montreal, 
where 2,000 and 2,800 workers respectively 
have been on strike for the past few weeks. 
In both places the workers are repre- 
sented by affiliates of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Most of the 3,000 construction trades 
workers who have been on strike in the 


British Columbia coastal region since 
June 6 have now resumed work under 
new agreements with the contractors. 


™ 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1952) 














Percentage Change 

















from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
| Month Year 
Man power— 

Total civilian labour force (a)................... May 31} + 5,329,000 a + j-4 
IgersOnsrwathiiOUS(a)o See ee May 31! _:“‘+5,222,000 ~— + 1-0 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...|May 3 107, 000 — + 28-9 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

SNH IC UIE (OR US Seat peice ae aia iar eae Or Aug. 28 18,201 — 7-1 + 29-3 
CIB DCC Rares Acad: aches PNM! pa Aug. 28 46,899 — 9-1 + 35-9 
Ontariagwn irre ham her 2h Aug. 28 44,747 —12-1 + 15-5 
Petar ad bce ta rorkak St ee Ok Aug. 28 15, 927 —22°3 + 17-5 
PAOLILCA SO peck ia eon, ee. Auge. 28 31,455 — 5-1 + 19-9 
Gtaises LOOTONE send |) eee AUS is Wes 157,229 —10-5 + 23-7 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
NOMIC Aegean ee te we oe Aaa ee eae Aug. ] 112, 582 (c) — 8-2 + 34-2 

Amount of benefit payments.................... July $6, 294, 669 — 6-4] + 83-6 

Index of employment (1939 = 100).............. July 1 184-5 + 1-1 + 0°5 

Tmngromrpione, says as. 2. Sey cede bolt... June 15,969 —19-6 | + 22-9(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. August 205,515 — +319-7(b) 
Noor workerstinyolveds..:....5...%.>...... August 15,018 — + 47-1(b) 
INGMON SET iGs sth wmas tel die SE) August 43 —- — 15-2(b) 

Earnings and Income— 
verage weekly wages and salaries............. July i $53 .90 — 0-3 + 7-4 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)......... July 1 $1.29 — 0-6 + 8-9 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... July 1 41-4 + 0-2 — 0-7 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ July 1 $53 .36 — 0-4 + 8-2 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100)......... Aug. 1 187-6 — 0-2 — 0-7 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946 = 100)...... July ] 117-5 — 0-7} + 8-1 

Total labour income....................$000,000|June 889 + 1-5 + 8:3 

Industrial Production— 

(otal GAyaI035-291= ol O0)M atte ee eae ces June 218-0 — 0-4 — 0-4 

Moauiacturinedan 28 esate vee. >... .\June 222-1 — 0-5 — 1-7 
WOE CN ete ea Sa ns RON Bo ade bs Ss June 269-6 — 0-5 — 2-5 
GEGUTc Desa mane Te one ae ee June 194-5 — 0-4 — 1:0 

Trade— 

LAA SWRA | 8th, Syn en he i $000, 000) June 978 — 7-1 + 4-] 

TExpOris comer ee i to ee hk GO00, OOO uly 371 — 1-0 — 0-9 

Teatior tae ee een. ase 2 8 $000; 000/Taly 343 + 5-7 — 7:5 














(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

(c) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of 
claimants. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
Labour Gazette. 
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Married Womens Work 
Requirement Cut by UIC 


Married women workers now do not have 
to work as long after their marriage before 
becoming eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 

Under an amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations, effective 
September 1, a woman married within two 
years of the date of her claim can obtain 
relief from disqualification if she can 
prove that she has worked for at least 60 
days since her marriage. Previously, proof 
of at least 90 days’ work was required. 





Department is Reviewing 
Nation’s Technical Men 


Since 1951, some 39,000 questionnaires 
have been circulated to architects, engi- 
neers and scientists in Canada in a 
continuing review of technical personnel in 
the country, according to the Technical 
Personnel Division of the Department of 
Labour. The Technical Personnel Division 
maintains records of more than 65,000 
persons, including graduates of the classes 
of 1950, 1951 and 1952. 


Punch Cards 

The information received from the 
questionnaires is reviewed by the Division 
and entered on punch cards by means of 
which information on present location, sex, 
place of birth, allegiance, naturalization, 
year of birth, marital status, number of 
dependents, university training, military 
training, details of engineering or scientific 
skill, membership in professional societies, 
employer type, remuneration, use of 
languages and certain production experi- 
ence On various groups of technical persons 
can be assembled. Approximately 21,000 
punch cards have been made so far. 

Referring to the 4,040 persons listed 
under Civil Engineering (exclusive of the 
graduating classes 1950, 1951 and 1952), the 
Division notes that the largest number, 
838, are between the ages of 26 and 30 
while the median age is 42 years. 

From the age breakdown, the Division 
notes, 1t would appear that the replace- 
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ment demand resulting from retirements 
and deaths would be about 10 per cent 
in the next five years, or two per cent 
per year. 

Average total remuneration for the 
group is $6,320 while the largest number, 
496, earn between $3,500 and $3,900 
annually. 

Academic Training 


With respect to academic training, 415 
are recorded as having never attended 
university, 196 attended university but did 
not receive a degree, 3,189 received a 
bachelor’s degree, 223 received a bachelor’s 
degree plus master’s standing and 17 
received a bachelor’s degree plus a 
doctorate. 

At present, construction, federal and 
provincial governments, manufacturing, 
consulting services and municipal authori- 
ties, in that order, employ the largest 
number of technical persons coming under 
the Civil Engineering heading. 





Father of Labour Day 
Honoured in U.S. 


Peter J. McGuire, “Father of Labour 
Day”, was honoured last month, on the 
100th anniversary of his birth, when a 
monument to his memory was unveiled in 
Arlington cemetery, Camden, NJ. In 
addition to being the originator of Labour 
Day, McGuire established the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America in 1881 and a year later was 
associated with Samuel Gompers in setting 
up the American Federation of Labour. 

The proposal to celebrate the first 
Monday of September as Labour Day was 
first put forward by McGuire in New 
York City in 1882 at a meeting of the 
Central Labour Union of New York. In 
1894, President Cleveland signed an act 
of Congress making Labour Day a legal 
holiday. 

The monument comprises a statue of 
the labour leader against a background 
of Greek columns above which is the 
inscription: “In Memory of Peter J. 
McGuire, Founder of the U.B. of C. & J. 
of A. and Father of Labour Day.” 

Among the principal speakers at the 
unveiling ceremony were Secretary of 
Labour Maurice J. Tobin, President 
William Green of the AFL, Secretary 
George Meany of the AFL and Maurice 
Hutcheson, President of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. More than 2,000 union leaders 
from all over the United States attended 
the ceremony. 


Back Pay Approved for 
Prevailing Rate Workers 


Payment of retroactive wage increases 
to prevailing rate government employees 
for work performed during the period from 
the effective date of the increase to the 
date the increase is approved by the 
Treasury Board is provided for by Order 
in Council P.C. 3610, dated July 31. 

Under the terms of the Order in Council 
the difference between the new and the old 
rate may be paid to persons employed by 
the Government on the date the new rate 
is approved and, in certain cases, to persons 
not employed by the Government on that 
date. 


Text of Order 


The Order in Council is as follows:— 


P.C. 3610 


At the Government House at Ottawa 
Thursday, the 3lst day of July, 1952. 


Present 


His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 


His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the 
Treasury Board, is pleased to amend the 
Prevailing Rate Employees General Regula- 
tions, made and established by Order in 
Council P.C. 6190 of 6th December, 1949, 
as amended, and the said Regulations are 
hereby further amended, effective August 1, 
1952, by revoking section five thereof, and 
by substituting therefor the following new 
section five:— 


5. (1) The rate of normal pay and the 
rate and conditions of payment of extra pay 
for employees in each unit of the public 
service shall be fixed by the Treasury Board 
after consultation with the Department of 
Labour. 


(2) Where an increase in a prevailing 
rate is approved by the Treasury Board 
with effect from a date prior to the date 
of approval, the difference between the new 
rate and the old rate may be paid in respect 
of work performed during the period of 
retroactivity to 

(a) persons employed by the Government 

on the date the new rate is approved; 

(b) persons not employed by the Govern- 

ment on the date the new rate is 
approved whose employment by the 
Government was terminated for one 
of the following reasons: 
(1) lay-off due to lack of work; 
(II) resignation due to a bona fide 
illness; 


(III) death. 


(3) Retroactive pay in accordance with 
subsection two may be made to a person no 
longer employed by the Government only 
when application is made to the employing 
Department by him, or, in the case of a 
person who has died, by his estate, within 
six months after the date the Board approves 
the new wage rate. 

J. W. Pickersgill, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 
Progrem Taking Shape 


With the appointment of a National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Services for 
the Civilian Disabled and additions to his 
staff in Ottawa, Canada’s program for the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons has 
advanced another step. Future additions 
to staff, the launching of publicity pro- 
grams and _ discussions with provincial 
officials are now either planned or already 
under way. 


Administrative Officer 


The Rehabilitation unit recently obtained 
the services of H. C. Hudson as Admin- 
istrative Officer. Mr. Hudson, a senior 
official of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, was engaged as Head of the 
Special Placements Division of the National 
Kmployment Service prior to joining the 
rehabilitation office. 

During recent months, attention has been 
focussed on the problem of the disabled 
by means of news releases and_ radio 
broadcasts’ The possibility of producing 
a film on rehabilitation is also being 
considered. 

Conferences have been held with gov- 
ernment officials of Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec. 





6,200 Old Age Pensioners 
Added to Rolls in July 


With the addition of 6,200 new applica- 
tions for old age security pensions in July, 
the total number of pensioners rose to 
665,346, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare has announced. Gross 
monthly outlay is now $26,613,840. 

Late applications continue to trickle in, 
officials state. In July, 1,546 of the new 
applicants could have been paid in January 
if they had applied in time. 


By Provinces 

The number of pensioners paid in July 
by provinces was: Newfoundland, 14,390; 
Prince Edward Island, 6,535; Nova Scotia, 
35,5387; New Brunswick, 25,239; Quebec, 
144,197; Ontario, 247,984; Manitoba, 39,055; 
Saskatchewan, 38,909; Alberta, 38,163; 
British Columbia, 74,890; Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, 447. 

More than 2,900 cheques issued in June 
were returned because of the death of the 
pensioner. 
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U.S. Base Pay Rate Won 
By Canadian Steelmen 


A base wage-rate equal to that in the 
United States has been established by 
Local 1005 of the United Steel Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL) in negotiations with 
the Steel Company of Canada, for the 
first time in the Canadian steel industry. 


Only the base rate is the same as that 
in the United States steel industry. 
Because of a difference in wage-spreads 
paid in the two countries, United States 
steelworkers’ wages average 20 cents an 
hour more than Canadian. 


A program of job classification, first of 
its kind in Canadian industry, is another 
feature of the agreement. The job classifi- 
cation system to be used is that in use in 
the United States steel industry, a system 
devised by a union-management committee 
in three years’ work after the War Labour 
Board in 1944 issued a directive ordering 
the industry and the USW (CIO) to 
describe, classify, and group Jobs. 


First step in the job classification is a 
description of each job, including the effort 
required for it and the working conditions 
connected with it. Both labour and man- 
agement must agree on each job descrip- 
tion before a job can be “factored”. 


Factoring involves examination of each 
job under the general headings of skill, 
responsibility, effort required and working 
conditions thus:— 


Skill factors: 
1. Pre-employment 
required. 
2. Employment training and experience 
needed. 
3. Mental skill required. 
4. Manual skill required. 


training period 


Responsibility factors: 
1. Responsibility for materials. 
2. For tools and equipment. 
3. For operation. 
4. For safety of others. 


Effort factors: 


1. Surroundings. 
2, Hazards. 


Each of these factors carries a maximum 
value, factors of responsibility scoring the 
highest rating. The total of the figures 
assigned each factor represents the job 
classification. A worker’s wage rate is 
determined by adding to the base rate the 
increment by which his _ classification 
exceeds the base rate, e.g., a worker in a 
class 5 job would earn $1.433—the base rate 
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—plus four times the increment. A man in 
a class 30 job, the highest, will earn 
$2.593 an hour in Canada. 

The cash difference between each job 
class is the “increment” or wage-spread. 
The Canadian agreement has set the 
increment of four cents, 14 cents below that 
in the United States. The steelworkers’ 
aim is to close this increment gap, so that 
Canadian steel wages will be completely 
equal to those in the United States. 





450 Printing Apprentices 
Listed in Montreal 


The seventh annual report of the 
Printing Trades Apprenticeship Commission 
of the City of Montreal shows that 450 
apprentices—351 French-speaking and 99 
English-speaking—were engaged in regular 
work in the shops of Montreal Island on 
March 31. This is a decrease of 73 from 
the number for March, 1951. 

Of the 450 apprentices under the juris- 
diction of the Commission, 203 were in 
type-setting, 193 in printing and 49 in 
binding and finishing. 


Reasons for Decrease 


The two main reasons for this decrease 
of 73 apprentices are the promotion of 
apprentices to journeyman’s status and the 
loss of employment which causes idleness 
and leads to giving up the trade after 
temporary inactivity or the striking off of 
apprentices’ names from the lists. How- 
ever, while the total number has fallen, 
the number of third-year apprentices 
(apprenticeship lasts six years) was exactly 
the same—168—on March 31, this year as 
it was at the end of March, 1951. 

In addition to giving a general idea of 
the number of apprentices on Montreal 
Island and of their turnover in the 
different trades of the printing industry, 
the report, prepared by Ernest Guenette, 
Secretary-Manager of the Commission, 
deals with the choice of apprentices and 
affords some interesting information con- 
cerning the psychological examinations 
they have to undergo. It also deals with 
the vocational training of apprentices at 
the School of Graphic Arts and analyses 
the Commission’s efforts to promote the 
technical improvement of journeymen by 
means of evening courses. 

The Commission is under the _ joint 
chairmanship of Ed. Roberts, President of 
the Employing Printers’ Association of 
Montreal, Inc. and G. A. Gagnon, 
President of the Printing Trades Federa- 
tion of Canada, Reg. 


Public Employees Form 
National Federation 


A national organization of public 
employees has been formed. At a meeting 
in Winnipeg the day before the opening 
of the 67th annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the National Federation of Public 
Employees was established. A TLC 
charter is expected for the new labour 
group. 

The Federation will embrace workers in 
federal, provincial, civic and municipal 
services. The organizers estimate the 
Federation will comprise 176 locals with 
21,000 members in five provinces. 

Garnet Shier of Toronto was elected 
President of the Federation. 





Intake of Immigrants 
Cut in Half by Australia 


Australia will halve her intake of immi- 
grants next year to enable her to “digest 
more comfortably the very substantial 
intake of the post-war years,’ Hon. 
Harold Hold, Minister of Immigration, has 
announced. The Government has decided 
to restrict the admission of immigrants in 
1953 to 80,000, about one-half the average 
intake for the last four years, he said. 


Immigrants Total 98,000 
In First Six Months 


‘During the first six months of this year 
a total of 98,057 immigrants arrived in 
Canada. This was an increase of 23 per 
cent over the 79,785 who arrived in the 
first six months of 1951. 

Arrivals from the United Kingdom, 
totalling 23,001, showed the greatest per- 
centage increase of all groups over the 
1951 figures. British immigration was up 
63 per cent; the six months total of 23,001 
for 1952 compares with 14,130 a year ago. 
The number of British exceeded by about 
8,000 the total from any other country. 


French Immigrants 


There was also an increase in the number 
of arrivals of French immigrants. These 
totalled 2,767 for the first six months of 
1952 as compared with 2,272 for the same 
period in 1951. The total of all Northern 
European immigrants was up about 40 per 
cent while arrivals from the United States 
numbered 3,931 for the first six months 
of 1952, up 7 per cent over the same six 
months a year ago. 
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Immigration from other than Britain, 
United States, France and the Northern 
Kuropean countries was down 5 per cent, 
totalling 32,647 as compared with 34,540 
for the first half of 1951. 


15,000 Skilled Workers 

Included among the arrivals this year 
has been a total of 54,103 workers and 
43,954 dependents, with farming accounting 
for 11,551 of the workers, skilled workers 
totalling 14,995, and unskilled and semi- 
skilled, 14,181. 

Canadians returning from the United 
States also increased by about 33 per cent, 
with 2,494 returning in the first six months 
of 1952 as compared with 1,825 in the first 
six months of 1951. 





Harvesters Again Moved 
To Prairies from East 


The annual movement of harvesters to 
the Prairie Provinces arranged under 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments began in mid-August, the bulk of 
the movement taking place, however, the 
latter part of the month and the early 
part of September. About 3,000 workers 
were required. 


Recruiting Areas 

Recruiting of men for this harvest 
excursion was undertaken in large areas 
of Ontario and certain districts of Quebec. 
Care was taken to see that only experi- 
enced farm workers, particularly those able 
to operate tractors, combines, swathers and 
trucks, were accepted. No workers were 
accepted from areas where there was a 
local demand for farm help. 

All workers recruited from points in 
Ontario and Quebec were despatched to 
Winnipeg, where distribution to Prairie 
points was made. In a co-operative effort 
between the railroad companies, the federal 
Government and the Governments of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, a low 
excursion rate of $15 for the outgoing 
journey and $11.50 for the return journey 
was provided for the volunteer harvesters. 

Recruiting was carried out by local offices 
of the National Employment Service in 
the districts of Ontario and Quebec selected 
as areas which can spare farm workers for 
a few weeks. Provincial agricultural rep- 
resentatives co-operated fully with the 
National Employment Service both in 
recruiting in the East and placement in 
the West. 

Earlier this summer, workers were 
brought from the West for the hay and 
early grain harvest in Ontario. 
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Tenth of Finns’ Revenue 
Spent on Social Services 


Finland devotes more than 10 per cent 
of its national revenue to social purposes, 
including 5 per cent to its health services. 
In addition, employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations, after difficult beginnings, are play- 
ing a more and more important role. 

For each child up to the age of 16 
years, parents receive an allowance corre- 
sponding to nearly 4 per cent of the wages 
of an industrial worker. Besides this, a 
maternity bonus is paid at the birth of 
each child, and mother and child are given 
free medical attention. Finally, all pupils 
in the primary schools are given a_ hot 
meal, free of charge, on every working day. 


Pensions at 65 


In Finland, whose population is approxi- 
mately 4,030,000, accident insurance covers 
almost all wage-earners. Furthermore, 96 
per cent of those who have reached the 
age of 18 years are covered by old age 
insurance and by disablement insurance. 
Finally, every citizen who has reached the 
age of 65 years receives the old age 
pension. 

The protection of women and young 
workers is one of the fundamental aims of 
this country, where the work week is 47 
hours and the minimum vacation 12 
working days. 

Under laws passed since the _ war, 
disabled persons, as well as war widows 
and orphans, receive long-term pensions. 
Orphans, in Finland, can even have their 
university studies financed by the state. 

The history of workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, which goes back to the end 
of the last century, was marked at the 
beginning by trying disputes but the 
principle of collective bargaining has been 
recognized since 1940. 

The central organization of trade unions 
is called SAK (Confederation of Finnish 
Trade Unions). The organizations belong- 
ing to it now have about 300,000 members. 
The 


corresponding employers’ organiza- 
tions is the STK (Central Federation of 
Finnish Employers), whose members 
employ about 250,000 workers. There is 


also the HTK (Central Federation of 
Intellectual Work) which is independent of 
the trade unions, properly speaking, and 
whose members number about 70,000. 
Co-operatives are also very popular in 
Finland, where a quarter of the population 
participates in the co-operative movement. 
More than a third of the Finnish retail 
trade and nearly a third of the wholesale 
trade are of a co-operative nature. More 
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than two-thirds of the milk on the market 
comes from co-operative dairies. It is 
estimated that the number of different 
co-operative societies exceeds 5,000. 


NES Praised for Work 
In Placing Handicapped 


Work of the Special Placements Divi- 
sion, National Employment Service, in 
finding job openings for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing has been commended by 
the managing director of the National 
Society of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing in a letter to the Ontario Regional 
Superintendent. 


This commendation is particularly grati- 
fying, Department of Labour officials feel, 
at a time when increased emphasis is being 
placed on the work of the National 
Employment Service as part of the 
development of the rehabilitation program. 
A forward step in this program was 
recently taken with the appointment of 
Jan Campbell as Co-ordinator (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 707). 





Training for Fishermen 
Planned in Newfoundland 


Vocational training in fisheries for New- 
foundland’s fishermen is receiving the 
consideration of the Departments of 
Fisheries and Education of that province. 


Officials of the two Departments, the 
Newfoundland press reports, have left for 
Britain, Scandinavia and Portugal to study 
fisheries technology and education in those 
countries. 


In the technological field, fish meal and 
fish processing plants will receive special 
attention. 


A start was made in fisheries education 
last year, when the provincial Government, 
with the aid of the federal Government, 
sponsored a training program in which 
groups of young men were given instruc- 
tion aboard two ships in navigation, sea- 
manship and the rudiments of modern 
fishing. 


July Strike Loss in U.K. 
276,000 Man-days 


Time loss from strikes in the United 
Kingdom during July amounted to 277,000 
man-days, the British Ministry of Labour 
has announced. Nearly 38,000 workers 
were involved in 125 work stoppages. 


Surveys May Establish 
Health Insurance Timing 


With the release of Quebec’s health 
survey report, eight of the 10 provinces 
have now completed their surveys of 
health services. Only provinces yet to 
report are Manitoba and Newfoundland. 

In five cases, views on the question of 
health insurance were expressed. British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
strongly in favour of some such plan. 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island are 
satisfied for the time being to leave it to 
voluntary plans. New Brunswick, while 
seeing both advantages and disadvantages 
in a health insurance scheme, seems to 
Oppose an immediate start. Ontario and 
Quebec have not commented. 

The surveys, conducted by committees 
specially appointed by the provincial gov- 
ernments, were financed in part under a 
federal grant set apart for a review of 
existing health services in Canada. 
Neither the federal nor provincial Gov- 
ernments, however, are bound in any way 
by the committees’ recommendations. 


The committees have done a thorough 
job, examining all phases of the health 
insurance field. Their reports contain 
inventories of services available and 
recommendations for future action. 


When all provinces have been heard 
from, the federal Government will be in 
a position to review the federal aid situa- 
tion as a whole and to revise and allocate 
grants in the most effective way. The 
complete survey, too, will be useful in 
establishing a health insurance timetable. 


Handicapped Women Have 
Own Textile Project 


Further evidence that handicapped 
persons are able to do useful work comes 
from Yateley, in Hampshire, England, 
where women almost totally disabled are 
producing textiles claimed to be com- 
parable to any in the world. 


The project is a self-supporting com- 
munity of workshops and cottages, operated 
as the Yateley Textile Printers, run and 
staffed by totally-disabled women. Most 
are victims of infantile paralysis and 
spinal troubles, and many work from wheel 
chairs. 


Each year more than £5,000 worth of 
exclusive designs are produced. In curtain 
fabrics and_ tablecloths particularly, the 
Yateley designs are acclaimed among the 
finest examples of English handicraft. 
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Unions Win Most Votes 
Ordered by Ont. Board 


Of 57 cases heard since November, 1950, 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
in which one union challenged the right 
of another to represent workers—two-way 
votes—the applying union has won 39, or 
70 per cent. Of 135 one-way votes ordered 
by the Board during the same period, the 
applicant union won 85—63 per cent. 


While 135 one-way votes were ordered, 
905 applications for certification were 
granted without a vote. 


In a one-way vote, only one union 
appears on the ballot and the employee 
is asked to vote “yes” or “no”. 


These figures were compiled by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) and 
published in the Federation’s Bulletin. 


Canadians Spend on Food 
23 Per Cent of Income 


Every Canadian spent $245, or 23 per 
cent of. the per capita disposable income, 
on food in 1951, according to the current 
issue of the Economic Annalist, monthly 
publication of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Expenditure in current dollars is 
thus up 236 per cent from the 1935 figure 
of $73 per person. 


The increase in food expenditure, both 
in constant and current dollars, is shown 
in the food-price index, a part of the 
overall cost-of-living index. The average 
per capita food cost is taken on a 1935- 
1939 base of 100. On this basis, per capita 
food costs are now $152 in real, or con- 
stant dollars, more than a 50-per-cent 
increase over the average for the pre-war 
period. 





Australia Lowers Taxes, 
Betters Social Services 


While reducing income taxes by 10 per 
cent, alleviating the sales tax and dis- 
continuing company taxes, Australia’s new 
budget improves social service benefits and 
provides for increased defence expenditures. 


Improvements in social service benefits 
include increases in age and_ invalid 
pensions in the case of widows and children, 
higher unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits, and larger veterans’ repatriation 
benefit and war pensions. 


Defence expenditures were increased in 
the budget from $384,800,000 last year to 
$448,000,000 for 1952-53. 
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Food is Major Item in 
Working Woman’s Budget 


Approximately one-third of the working 
woman’s budget is spent on food, a survey 
conducted in 13 States by the Women’s 
Bureau of United States Department of 
Labour reveals. Housing or clothing was 
the next largest single item. 

The Bureau’s findings are published in 
a bulletin, Working Women’s Budgets in 
Thirteen States, which also discusses the 
needs of a self-supporting woman without 
dependants. The bulletin, No. 226, is a 
revision of a 1948 publication. 

The report explains that, out of the 26 
states (plus the District of Columbia) 
which have minimum-wage laws, 13 use 
cost-of-living budgets as a guide when 
setting minimum rates. These budgets 
have been developed because of the 
historical connection between minimum 
wage laws and the cost of living. Early 
laws, passed because large numbers of 
women were receiving wages below a 
subsistence level, made the cost of living 
a basic criterion in setting minimum rates. 
Because the phrase “cost of living” 
suggests a variety of meanings, 13 of the 
States have compiled lists of goods and 
services representing the needs of a working 
woman over the period of a year and have 
translated these needs into a dollars-and- 
cents figure. These two features comprise 
a cost-of-living budget. 


Indicate Minimum 


Each budget is intended to indicate the 
minimum amount needed at a specified 
date by a self-supporting woman (only 
two include men) without dependants for 
adequate maintenance and protection of 
health. Besides including health and 
welfare considerations, the budgets take 
group standards into account. Acknowl- 
edging the pressure on the individual to 
conform to these standards, the report 
states :— 


Group approval is extremely important 
to a working woman in order to show 
herself and others that, she “belongs”, 
that she is “as good as” her associates. 
and that she has a “right” to be accepted 
on equal terms by her fellows. In fact, 
her urge to be identified with her group 
is so strong that when funds are lacking 
she will often go without food, medical 
care, or some other essential, in order to 
obtain the clothes or the permanent wave 
that will enable her to meet the standards 
of her group. 


For this reason, actual spending patterns 
in modest income groups were used to a 
considerable extent in preparing lists of 
basic necessities. 
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Items included in the budgets are food 
(usually restaurant meals), housing (in 
most cases, a furnished room), clothing, 
taxes, insurance, savings, and other living 
essentials. In the last category, most 
budgets make allowances for clothing 
upkeep, personal care, medical, dental and 
optical care, recreation (including vaca- 
tion), education and reading material, 
transportation and miscellaneous expenses. 
Tables are included which show the indi- 
vidual items which make up the commodity 
and service allowances in each state. 

Of the 13 budgets, the lowest is $1,708 
(the budget figure $1,527 plus an estimated 
$181 for taxes) in Massachusetts in August, 
1950. The highest is $2,492 (including 
taxes) in New Jersey in October, 1950. 
A New York State revision, which appeared 
after the bulletin went to press and was 
added to it, shows an increase of $191 in 
the total (from $2,156 to $2,840) between 
the budget in September, 1950, and the one 
in September, 1951. 

Clothing allowances varied from $180.77 
in California to $360 in New Jersey; 
housing allowances, from $205 in the 
revised New York budget to $356 in Maine; 
and food allowances, from $420 in the 
revised New York budget (intended for a 
woman living as a member of a family 
group) to $803 in New Jersey (restaurant 
meals). 

The report emphasizes that the budgets 
do not show differences in costs of living 
in different regions because they are not 
based on identical goods and services. Not 
only do prices differ, but quantities also 
differ, varying with geographical location, 
climate and local customs. For these 
reasons and because they were prepared 
on different dates, the budgets should not 
be compared with each other. 

Despite limitations in their use, the 
individual budgets, when used properly, are 
valuable, particularly to minimum-wage 
administrators. When combined with wage 
data, the budget can be used to show the 
need for a minimum-wage law or for 
changes in the existing law, to measure the 
adequacy of wages or to decide what 
appropriate wages would be, to uphold 
wage recommendations or to defend rates 
in effect. It is also an aid in winning 
public support. 


The use of the budgets is not restricted 
to the minimum wage field. 


They have been used by employers and 
by union representatives to test whether 
wages are adequate to meet living 


expenses; as a point of reference in wage 
discussions between workers and manage- 
ment; and by employment counsellors, 
social services workers and other inter- 
ested persons and groups as a guide in 
allocating wages and other income into 
various categories of expenditures. They 
have also been used to develop practical 
spending plans for women entering the 
labour market for the first time: to 
illustrate the impact of living costs on 
the lives of individuals in the moderate 
income group; and to compare living 
standards of workers in the United States 
with standards of workers in other 
countries. 


Pime Off for Voting 
Provided in 26 States 


Laws providing that employees may 
take time off for the purpose of voting 
are in effect in 26 states in the United 
States, according to a recent publication 
of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Standards. Although such legislation 
varies from state to state, with respect 
to the elections covered and the time off 
provided, a general pattern is usually 
followed, the publication reports. 


In all but four of the states the laws 
relating to voting time apply to any 
employee regardless of the occupation or 
the industry in which he is engaged. The 
time allowed for any employee is usually 
two hours, this period being contained in 
the legislation of 14 of the 26 states. 
Refusal to allow an employee time off 
generally renders the employer liable to 
a fine. 


In none of the 26 states surveyed is 
enforcement of the law placed in any 


special agency. It is thus left in the 
hands of the general law enforcement 
officers. 


To Cut Unemployment 
Belgium Aids Industry 


Drastic tax reductions for new indus- 
trial enterprises have been announced, as 
part of Belgium’s plan to combat unem- 


ployment. New industries in  under- 
developed areas and areas where the 
unemployment ratio is high will be 


encouraged to make capital investments by 
tax remissions and by partial guarantees of 
risk capital, thereby stimulating the 
Jabour market. 


To qualify for tax remissions, new 
enterprises must involve at least a quarter- 
million franc investment (one franc—2 
cents) and, in addition, must increase the 
employment of existing enterprises by at 


least five per cent. These industries will 
also be allowed 50 per cent tax reductions 
on all profits accumulated to reserve. 

To bolster the country’s sagging economy, 
the Belgium government will also grant 
special depreciation allowances and exempt 
new firms from property and_ building 
taxes. The productivity of these firms is 
protected, because losses in any one of 
the first three years may be offset, for tax 
purposes, against profits during the next 
five. 

A new government agency, the National 
Investment Corporation, has been formed 
to give a further stimulus to Belgian 
industry. This agency will be allowed to 
subscribe up to 50 per cent of the risk- 
bearing equity capital of new enterprises. 
To develop such industries in the national 
interest, the Corporation will also be 
empowered to issue bonds up to 10 times 
the original capital of 100 million francs. 
It is expected that provision of risk- 
bearing capital by the Government will 
circumvent Belgium’s high interest rate, 
long an obstacle to new industrial 
development, 


Permit Draft Deferment 
For U.S. Apprentices 


United States draft boards are now 
permitted to defer bona fide apprentices 
from military service. Workers learning 
manual skills that require at least 4,000 
hours of work experience may now be 
deferred from service as a result of an 
Executive Order issued by President 
Truman. 

To qualify for deferment, apprentices 
must be enrolled in an organized appren- 
ticeship program that has been in existence 
for at least a year, that includes training 
on the job, and offers 144 hours per year 
of systematic trade instruction. Selling, 
managerial, clerical and professional occu- 
pations are excluded from this deferment. 





AFL Numbers $ Million, 
UAW Tops Million Mark 


A membership of 8,098,000 was reported 
last month by the American Federation of 
Labour. It is the first time that members 
of the organization have exceeded’ the eight 
million mark. 

Almost at the same time the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) announced a mem- 
bership of 1,180,284. In its report for the 
year ended May 31, the UAW said its 
membership grew by 134,595—more than 
10 per cent—during the year. 
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Most Working Women 
Help Support Families 


Nearly two-thirds of the women workers 
in the United States are responsible for 
the full or partial support of other 
persons, it is indicated in replies from 
more than 9,000 members of seven different 
unions to questionnaires circulated at the 
request of Labour Advisory Committee of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour. All but a very 
few supported themselves. 

The results of the survey are reported 
in Women Workers and Their Dependents, 
the Bureau’s Bulletin 239, which indicates 
the important financial contribution made 
by working women to the support of their 
families. The number of women workers 
supporting dependants, the extent to which 
a woman’s earnings provide essentials for 
her family or raise its living standards, 
the number of families in which a woman 
worker is the only wage-earner, and 
related subjects are discussed. 

The report contains the results of a 


recent investigation into the economic 
responsibilities of union women. ‘The 
findings correspond with and_ reinforce 


those from more than 200 former studies 
by many agencies, more than 70 of which 
were made by the Women’s Bureau. 
Harlier findings are analysed in Part II 
of the report. (Part I is based on the 
replies to questionnaires mentioned above.) 
All these studies show clearly that women 
do not work for pin money only but need 
and use their earnings for their own 
support, for the support of dependent 
relatives, and otherwise as a _ substantial 
contribution to the family’s upkeep. 

The questionnaires, circulated in 1950, 
asked union women the number of their 
dependants, the part of their earnings used 
for current family support, their reasons 
for working, and other related questions. 
A separate summary of the replies is given 
for each of the seven unions. 

Of all the women reporting in the 
various union groups, from about half to 
nearly two-thirds were responsible for the 
full or partial support of other persons, 
while all but a very few supported them- 
selves. The most usual number of 
dependants supported was one; but in 
most union groups from a quarter to 
more than a third of the women workers 
were fully or partly supporting two or 
more dependants. 


In all but one of the union groups, 
from a fifth to nearly two-fifths of the 
women who were supporting others 
reported that their dependants were their 
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children. In four of the union groups 
about a quarter of the women stated that 
they supported their mothers. A smaller 
but notable proportion supported husbands 
or fathers and many supported other 
relatives. Married women most frequently 
supported their children but husbands were 
a close second. The most frequent 
dependants of the single women were their 
mothers. The average number of depen- 
dants was slightly smaller for single women 
than for any other marital group. A 
much larger proportion of women living in 
family households than of those living apart 
were responsible for the full or partial 
support of dependants. 


The survey showed that a high propor- 
tion of women who work must use all or 
most of their earnings for food, clothing, 
rent, medical care and other daily needs 
of themselves and their dependants. Half 
or more of the women reporting used all 
they earned for current support; more than 
two-thirds of them used at least three- 
quarters of their earnings in this way. 
A much larger proportion of the married, 
widowed, separated and divorced women 
than of the single women used all of their 
earnings for daily needs. 


Of the women living in family house- 
holds, from 13 to 21 per cent were the 
only earners in their families. The 
majority of these families where a woman 
was the only contributing 2arner consisted 
of two persons, but a quarter or more 
had three members and in most of the 
unions a tenth or more of such families 
had four members. Sole family earners 
were more frequent among the married 
women but more than a tenth of the 
single women were the only earners con- 
tributing to the upkeep of their families. 


Almost all the women, married or single, 
who were living in family households con- 
tributed regularly to the family expenses. 
Their contributions were made in different 
ways and it was difficult to assess their 
value. From 40 to 50 per cent of the 
women regularly contributed to a common 
family fund, while about a fifth regularly 
took care of a particular household expense 
such as groceries, fuel, rent, medical care, 
clothing or insurance. From about a tenth 
to a quarter of the women reporting, 
mostly single women, paid board only, 
and so could not be considered as giving 
more than their own cost to the family. 

The great majority of the women 
answering the questionnaire listed as their 
primary reason for working the need to 
support themselves or themselves and 
others. However, many also worked for 


additional objectives that were important 
to them, such as buying a home, educat- 
ing children, paying doctor bills or furnish- 
ing or repairing their homes. A very small 
proportion said they worked to keep in 
practice or because of satisfaction in having 
a job. Although working from economic 
necessity, nine-tenths of those reporting 
said they lked the work they were doing. 

The Women’s Bureau Labour Advisory 
Committee is composed of working women 
designated by their own unions. 





German Workers Gain 
Voice in Management 


Workers in the West German Federal 
Republic are to be granted a voice in 
the management of industry as a result of 
legislation given approval in the Bundestag 
(Lower House) and in the Bundesrat 
(Upper House) during July* Under the 
terms of the new legislation, employees 
will be granted one-third of the seats on 
boards of directors of all industries employ- 
ing 500 or more workers. 


Employee representatives on the boards 
will be chosen from persons connected 
with the companies concerned and may 
not be outside union officials. In 1951, 
German workers succeeded in gaining 
equal representation with management on 
the boards managing the steel and coal 
industries. Boards of 11 members were 
established with five members representing 
management and five representing the 
employees. The eleventh member, an 
impartial representative, is chosen jointly 
by labour and management. 

The demand for labour representation 
on managing boards, known as co-deter- 
mination (Mitbestimmungsrechete), was 
first put forward in 1948 when German 
unions called for the “full co-determination 
of the unions in all organs of the economic 
order.” 





Most Pension Plans Now 
Created by Bergaining 


Pension plans set up after January 1, 
1949, are more likely to be created by 
collective bargaining, are more likely to 
be self-insured, and are less likely to 
involve contributions from employees than 
plans operative before that date. These 





*Previous reports on co-determination in 
German industries were carried in the 
August and October, 1951, issues of the 
Lasour Gazetre, pp. 1067 and 1339, respec- 
tively. 


conclusions were presented in the Harvard 
Business Review, by Messrs. Ackerman 
and McKain, on the basis of a study 
conducted among 403 large United States 
companies. 

Pension plans are more usual in larger 
firms, the study notes, since these are 
generally better unionized, have greater 
financial resources and have a relatively 
large proportion of employees at or near 
retirement age. Hourly-rated workers were 
covered by pension plans in 74 per cent 
of the firms studied. 

Of the 299 pension plans covering hourly- 
rated employees, the report notes that 92 
per cent of those put into effect since 1949 
were the result of collective bargaining. 
Unions were involved in only 13 per cent 
of the plans dated earlier. In addition, 
twice aS many pension plans are now being 
financed by the employing company alone, 
without contributions from employees. 

Most of the firms studied were in the 
manufacturing fields. It was found that 
the heaviest concentration of pension plans 
covering hourly-rated workers was among 
firms manufacturing chemicals and primary 
metals. The lowest proportion was among 
textile plants. 





Wage Boost Application 
Rejected by N.Z. Court 


An application by the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour for general wage 
increase of more than £2 weekly was 
refused recently in a decision of the New 
Zealand Arbitration Court. The Court, 
composed of a labour and an employer 
representative and a chairman, held that 
there was no justification for a general 
wage increase but approved increased 
minimum wages beginning September 1. 


The Court stated that the application 
for a general increase had not been 
supported and that the “economic stability 
of New Zealand would not be promoted 
by granting the general wage order either 
in full or in substantial part. . .”. 

The Federation of Labour had argued 
that wage and salary earners were not 
receiving a “fair share” of the total income. 
Employer witnesses, who appeared before 
the Court, pointed out that it was doubtful 
if a wage increase would produce a greater 
share of the national income for the worker 
and added that an increase would add to 
inflationary pressures in the economy. 

It is reported that labour groups in New 
Zealand are disappointed at the Court’s 
decision, particularly in view of an increase 
in basic wages in Australia during August. 
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AFL Plans Concentrated 
Attack on Taft-Hartley 


A concentrated and unified campaign to 
alter the Taft-Hartley Act will be made 
by the American Federation of Labour as 
a result of a decision of the Federation’s 
executive council. In future, the Federa- 
tion will correlate and unify the grievances 
of all its affiliates affected by the law and 
will place them before Congress. Pre- 
viously the individual unions had presented 
their complaints to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. 


It is pointed out that this development 
does not mean a change in the primary 
objective of seeking complete repeal of the 
Act by the AFL. In addition to pressing 
for a new labour relations law, the Federa- 
tion will also seek amendments to the 
present statute to remove what it considers 
are inequities. 


Holidays with Pay in U.K. 
Longer Now than in 1948 


In an article in the May, 1952, issue 
of the British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
it is estimated that, of the total number 
of wage-earners (including shop assistants) 
covered by collective agreements or 
statutory orders relating to wages and 
working conditions, more than two-thirds 
are at present entitled to paid holidays of 
12 days or two weeks, about one-quarter 
to paid holidays of six days or one week, 
in each case in addition to public holidays 
or days in lieu, while holidays for most of 
the remaining workers are of intermediate 
duration. 

In productive industries (i.e., manufac- 
turing industries, agriculture, mining and 
quarrying, building and contracting) as 
distinct from service industries, more than 
two-thirds are entitled to paid holidays of 
12 days or two weeks in addition to the 
usual public holidays, while about three- 
tenths are entitled to not more than six 
days or one week as well as public holi- 
days. These estimates relate to the 
minimum periods of paid holidays pre- 
scribed by agreements or orders and do 
not take account of any longer periods 
that may be granted by individual firms 
over and above the minimum periods. 


This new assessment shows a substantial 
extension in the length of holidays with 
pay since 1948, when the majority of agree- 
ments or wage orders provided for holidays 
with pay of 12 days or two weeks including 
public holidays. 
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An article reporting the vacations-with- 
pay policies in Canadian manufacturing 
appeared in the August issue of the 
LABouR GAZETTE (p. 1039). 


U.S. Work Force in June 
Set Record for Month 


Total civilian employment in the United 
States stood at 62-6 million in June, a 
record high for that month. This is 1-3 per 
cent above comparable figures for June, 
1951, althof&gh the non-institutional popula- 
tion over 14 years of age rose only 0-7 per 
cent during the year. 

The sharp seasonal rise in farm employ- 
ment was given as the basic reason for 
the 1-5 increase over the May employ- 
ment level. Also, the labour force was 
augmented by the addition of high-school 
and university students working at summer 
jobs. 


Australia’s Labour Force 
Up by 40,000 in Year 


Wage and salary earners in Australia 
numbered 2,636,500 at the end of 1951, 31 
per cent of a total population of nearly 
4 million. This represents an increase of 
more than 40,000 workers in employment 
over the previous year. 


At the end of 1950, 1,605,344, or 61-8 per 
cent of all Australian wage-earners, were 
members of a total of 360 unions. The 
degree of unemployment was less than one 
per cent. 

Factories claimed 903,000, or 34-2 per cent 
of the Australian working force. Other 
leaders were professional and _ personal 
services, transportation and communication, 
and building and construction. 


The figures above are taken from the 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, 
a publication issued by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics in 
Canberra. 


Number of India’s Unions 
Highest Ever Recorded 


Registered trade unions in India totalled 
3,365 in 1949-50, the highest ever recorded, 
according to a recent issue of the Lasour 
GazeETTe, published monthly by the Office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Information) of the Government of 
Bombay. 

Of the 1,920 unions which submitted 
membership returns, 1,891 were workers’ 
organizations and 29 were employers’ 


unions. The labour unions counted 
1,815,255 members while the employers’ 
groups reported 4,877 members. 





New U.S. Board Begins 
Wage Control Duties 


A new Wage Stabilization Board, lacking 
“jurisdiction with respect to any labour 
dispute,” has taken over the job of 
administering wage controls in the United 
States. The old Board was abolished by Con- 
gress through amendments to the Defence 
Production Act (L.G., July, 1952, p. 982). 

In setting up the new WSB, Congress 
placed three major limitations on_ its 
discretion: (1) it made the new Board 
subordinate to the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator; (2) it defined the stabiliza- 
tion of wages and other compensetion as 
“prescribing maximum limits thereon”; 
and (3) it took away the Board’s authority 
to act in labour disputes. 

Dr. Nathan P. Feinsinger, Chairman of 
the former WSB, has declared that a 
country “cannot have a stabilization pro- 
gram without a _ disputes program”. 
Jurisdiction of the new board is limited 
to recommendations of general policies, 
and examination of contracts voluntarily 
negotiated by industry and labour'to see that 
they conform to stabilization requirements. 

It was feared that both the AFL and 
the CIO might refuse to name members 
to the new WSB, in effect boycotting its 
activities. The labour quota is, however, 
now entirely filled. The AFL and CIO 
each have three members on the 18-man 
board, with management and the public 
equally sharing the other 12 positions. 

New WSB chairman is Archibald Cox, 
Harvard University professor and_ co- 
chairman of the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Commission. The rest of the 
Board members hold recess appointments, 
pending approval by the next session of 
Congress. 


U.S. Mine Employment 
Lowest in 13 Years 


Mine employment in the United States 
is at its lowest level in 13 years, a Bureau 
of Labour Statistics survey has shown. 
Only 349,000 miners are presently working, 
as compared with an average of 438,000 
in 1948, the post-war peak year. 

These figures emphasize “the poor 
economic condition of the coal industry,” 
a National Coal Association spokesman 
declared. He cited declining overseas 
markets and the steel strike as two factors 
behind the industry’s decline. 


U.K. Shipbuilders Revoke 
Saturday Work Pledge 

A slump in British shipbuilding is 
foreseen, as 200,000 U.K. shipbuilding 
workers have announced that they will not 
work Saturdays next winter. The week- 
end work ban is a retaliatory measure 
against the industry’s refusal of wage- 
demands amounting to more than £2,000,000. 

Members of the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions formerly 
worked an extra shift Saturday morning 
during the four winter months under a 
voluntary agreement. By revoking this 
agreement, the shipbuilding workers will 
revert to their normal five-day week. 





U.S. Court Orders Union 
To Accept Negroes 


Unions may not bar Negroes from 
membership, a Connecticut court has 


ruled. The court ruling upheld an appeal 
from the Connecticut State Commission on 
Civil Rights, which accused the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) of deliberately excluding two 
workers from union membership on grounds 
of race. 

The electrical union had “stalled,” the 
Commission claimed, in acting on the 1949 
applications of two Negro electricians for 
union cards. At that time the Union held 
that because of poor business conditions, 
no new applications were being considered 
but, the Commission pointed out, at the 
same time white workers were being 
admitted. 


4Q Militon U.S. Werkers 
Fiave Aecident Insurance 


Two-thirds of the United States’ 62,000,000 
employed civilians are protected by sickness 
and accident insurance, according to a 
New York Times dispatch by Thomas P. 
Swift. Group and individual insurance 
policies cover 30,000,000 of these, the 
Government takes care of 9,000,000 of its 
employees, while union-administered plans 
and mutual-benefit associations cover the 
remainder of the 40,000,000 with policies. 

The insurance is mostly  off-the-job 
protection, supplemented by workmen’s 
compensation benefits. | Hospital-expense 
protection is the coverage in most of the 
policies. More than 86,000,000 persons had 
such protection in 1952, while 66,000,000 
were protected against surgical expenses. 
Coverage in such cases frequently extends 
to workers’ families. 
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On the U.S. Labour Scene 


U.S. Price Index Exceeds 
Previous All-Time High 


The United States price index rose 0:3 
per cent between May 15 and June 15, 
1952, climbing slightly above the all-time 
high reached last December. 


Prices of fruits and vegetables climbed 
by 1-5 per cent. Clothing decreased for 
the ninth successive month, with a reduc- 
tion of 0-1 per cent. House furnishings 
declined 0-5 per cent; fuel, electricity and 
refrigeration rose 0:1 per cent. 

Miscellaneous goods and services in- 
creased 0:7 per cent while rents averaged 
0-2 per cent higher in June than in May. 


Brewers’ 35-Hour Week 
Gains WSB Approve! 


The United States Wage Stabilization 
Board recently rendered its first decision 
reducing the work-week below 40 hours, 
approving a contract between the United 
Brewery Workers (CIO) and breweries in 
New York city that provides for:a 35- 
hour week. 

Under the contract, the shorter hours 
were to become effective June 1 but 
implementation of the change was held up 
pending WSB approval. 


Recommend Dropping of 
Non-Communist Affidavit 


Elimination of the Taft-Hartley require- 
ment that labour leaders sign a non- 
Communist affidavit has been recommended 
in an interim report by a sub-committee 
of the United States Senate Labour 
Committee. 


Charging that a substantial number of 
leaders suspected of being Communists have 
been able to get around the law, the sub- 
committee expressed the opinion that no 
good purpose is served by the requirement. 


Also recommended by the sub-committee 
is a speeding-up of the processes in the 
operation of the Act, particularly in the 
treatment of cases involving unfair prac- 
tices. The sub-committee reported that 
it takes close to 490 days to dispose of a 
case of unfair practices and from 70 to 
140 days to dispose of a case of union 
determination. 


A shake-up and revision of administrative 
procedures was also recommended. 
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TAM President Urges 
Labour Unity in U.S. 


“The organized labour movement, over 
the years, has wasted years of time, the 
ability of tens of thousands of its officers 
and members, and millions of dollars 
because of lack of labour unity in the 
United States,” said A. J. Hayes, Inter- 
national President of the International 
Association of Machinists, in a _ recent 
speech at Unity House, Forest Park, Pa. 

“We have paid a tremendous price for 
the luxury and personal satisfaction of 
fighting one another,” he added. 

“Labour in the United States is divided,” 
he continued. “It is cumbersome at best 
and impossible at times for governments to 
work with labour, even when they want to.” 

Concluding, Mr. Hayes said, “I believe 
organized labour could unify; and I think 
all we need is a will to do it.” 


Foresee New Peak for 
U.S. Production by 1960 


Production in the United States may 
reach a new high level by 1960 even if 
the average work-week dips below 40 
hours. This is the conclusion of the 
Business Research Department of the 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
after a long study of the problems of 
production. 

Because of an expected rise in the total 
output of goods and services per man-hour, 
the report stated, an increase of 27 per 
cent in production can be forecast, although 
population is expected to rise only 15 per 
cent by 1960. 

The report suggested that technical 
developments and more efficient manufac- 
turing methods were the chief means of 
bringing about the expected increase in 
each worker’s productivity, making new 
production peaks possible despite a reduc- 
tion in the hours of work. 


Economic Dangers Ahead, 
CiO Researchers Warn 


Signs of weakness are apparent in the 
United States economy, the CIO’s Depart- 
ment of Education and Research has 
warned. Consumer buying power and con- 
sumer spending have not grown as rapidly 
as the ability of the nation’s productive 
machine to turn out civilian goods, the 
Department states in the Economic 
Outlook, its monthly publication. 


“By next year,” says the magazine, “the 
Government’s defence expenditures will 
begin .to level off. There will be an 
increasing amount of goods and _ services 
for the civilian economy if the defence 
program is not stepped up. Unless the 
rising volume of output of civilian goods 
and services is bought by the average 
American consumer, production and 
employment will decline. 

“The national economy,” the Outlook 
continued, “has repeatedly shown its ability 
to produce an expanding output—the 
potential for rising living standards. Yet 
if the consumer buying power and con- 
sumer spending do not rise sufficiently to 
make up for the levelling-off of defence 
spending, there could ensue great economic 
dangers in the years 1953 and 1954.” 





Injury-Frequency Rate 
Drops in First Quarter 

The average injury-frequency rate for 
United States manufacturing industries 
declined during the first quarter of 1952 
to the lowest point reached since the last 
quarter of 1949, according to a survey by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, United 
States Department of Labour. 

The second-quarter rate of 13-5 injuries 
per million man-hours worked was 3 per 
cent below the fourth-quarter average and 
15 per cent below that of the first quarter 
of 1951. Average for the same period two 
years before was 13:7 per cent. 

While the injury rate in logging and 
metal household furniture increased sub- 
stantially, most industries showed improve- 
ment in their injury records in comparison 
with the same period in 1951. 





June Strike Loss in U.S. 
Highest in Three Years 


Work stoppages in the United States in 
June resulted directly in 14,000,000 man- 
days of idleness, the highest level in any 
month since October, 1949, according to 


preliminary estimates released by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, United 
States Department of Labour. The steel 


strike accounted for about 80 per cent of 
the total. 

About one million workers were idled 
by all strikes in effect during the month 


but only 170,000 of them were involved in 
strikes beginning during the month. A 
total of 425 stoppages began in June, com- 
pared with 475 in May and 396 in June 
last year. 

Seven stoppages directly affecting ten 
thousand or more workers caused 85 per 
cent of the total idleness; four of these 
began in earlier months. In addition to 
the steel dispute, which began in late April, 
was interrupted by a return to work in 
May and was resumed June 2, these 
stoppages included a strike in the Pacific 
Northwest lumber industry and construc- 
tion strikes in the Detroit area and in 
northern and central California. 





John LL. Lewis Urges 
All Labour to Unite 


A warning to labour organizations in the 
United States that they had better unite 
or face eventual destruction was given by 
John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, in his Labour Day message. 

“American labour faces an era of danger 
and threats to its very existence,” the 
message said. “There are those politicians 
beholden to reactionary interests and those 
who are still advocates of the institution 
of human slavery, who would take from us 
the only effective weapon we have in our 
struggle for a better America. 

“There are those intellectually corrupt 
corporate interests in this country who 
would sell a free, democratic and progres- 
sive America down the river in their mad 
gamble for unchallenged control of the 
economic future of our great nation.” 


Union members want a unified labour 
movement, the statement said, but labour 
is “a house divided against itself” because 
leaders won’t agree to unity. 





July Strike Less in U.S. 
12,500,000 Man-days 


Largely because of the steel strike, time 
lost in work stoppages in the United States 
in July amounted to 12,500,000 man-days, 
the United States Department of Labour 
has reported. The number of workers on 
strike during July was 850,000, compared 
with 1,000,000 in June. 
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Trades and Labour Congress 
Holds 67" Annual Convention 


Delegates representing close to 523,000 members press for a national 
health insurance plan, curtailment of immigration and financial aid 
for home-builders. Recommendation for labour unity is voted down 


Its proceedings enlivened by keen and 
active participation from the floor, the 67th 
annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was held in 
Winnipeg from August 18 to 23. Not 
needing this year to spend much time on 
the question of Communists within the 
organization, the 5387 delegates representing 
almost 523,000 members quickly turned to 
matters of pressing union and national 
interest. 

The major subjects dealt with at the 
convention were social security, health 
insurance, Immigration and housing. 

The convention turned down a sugges- 
tion that the TLC take steps to revive the 
alliance with other Canadian labour groups 
that the Congress withdrew from at last 
year’s annual meeting; renewed a request 
for price controls, coupling with it a plea 
for food subsidies; recommended continued 


aid to under-developed countries and 
stronger efforts to build up Canada’s 
export trade; and urged undiminished 


support of the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as a 
means of obtaining world peace. 

Other resolutions requested passage of 
the previously-announced amendments to 
the Annuities Act, larger old age pensions, 
reduced income tax, wider unemployment 
insurance coverage, bargaining rights for 
the Civil Service, and shorter hours. 

While delegates voted to support con- 
tinuation of the Congress ban on affilia- 
tion of communist-controlled unions and 
acceptance of Communists as delegates, 
they rejected a resolution favouring the 
outlawing of the Communist Party, 
although its adoption was recommended by 
the resolutions committee. 

All members of the executive 
returned to office for another term. 

Guest speakers at the convention in- 
cluded the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour; Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; Mr. Justice Ralph 
Maybank of @he Manitoba Court of 
Queen’s Bench; Jacob Schultz, President 
of the Manitoba Farmers’ Union; John J. 


were 
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Hauk, fraternal delegate from the American 
Federation of Labour; and Frederick S. 
Kelland, fraternal delegate from Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress. John P. Redmond, 
President of the International Association 
of Fire Fighters, and W. Paul Graham, 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Departmént of Labour, also spoke briefly 
to the delegates. 


The Congress refused to issue press 
credentials to the Winnipeg correspondent 
of the Canadian Tribune and for a short 
time withheld recognition from a British 
Columbia delegate until his credentials 
were thoroughly checked. 


Opening Ceremonies 


Addresses of welcome to the delegates 
and guests were given by Robert Holmes, 
President of the Winnipeg and District 
Trades and Labour Council, the host organ- 
ization; the Hon. R. F. McWilliams, QC, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba; Premier 
D. L. Campbell of Manitoba; Mayor 
Garnet Coulter of Winnipeg; and Mayor 
George MacLean of St. Boniface. 


In a brief speech after the convention 
was declared open by TLC President 
Percy R. Bengough, the Hon. Charles 
Greenlay, Manitoba’s Minister of Labour, 
reminded the delegates that both manage- 
ment and labour were working for the 
welfare of all. 

In his opening address, President 
Bengough, noting that this was the fifth 
time the TLC had convened in Winnipeg, 
recalled the accomplishments of earlier 


conventions there. He then reviewed 
developments since the last Winnipeg con- 
vention 10 191942;e@ Gihe al iG wnes ean 


Winnipeg in 1898, 1907, 1921 and 1942.) 


Since last year’s convention, he reminded 
the delegates, the Government had intro- 
duced universal old age pensions for 
Canadian citizens over 70 years of age and 
had amended the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to prevent the practice of discrim- 
ination in the referring. of applicants to 
jobs by National Employment Service 


placement officers. Both pieces of legis- 
lation were long sought by the Congress, 
he pointed out. 

“Much, of course, still remains to be 
done,” Mr. Bengough continued. “And I 
might highlight the job ahead by recalling 
that after 30 years of agitation and recom- 
mendation in this connection we are still 
awaiting the formulation and implementa- 
tion of a national health insurance plan. 

“The Congress has put a lot of time 
into further consideration of health insur- 
ance during the last 12 months,” he said. 
“We definitely believe that such a plan 
should be established on a national basis 
and we will continue to press the federal 
Government for its adoption.” 

The setting-up by the TLC Executive 
Council of a committee on government 
employees was described by the President. 


Mr. Bengough then sounded a warning 
about communism (see box, p. 1179), noting 
that the TLC and its affiliated organiza- 
tions had “been able to reduce very sub- 
stantially the work and influence of these 
Stalinist agents within our unions. In the 
last year,’ he said, “this process has been 
pushed somewhat further. The communist 
leadership of another fine union has been 
removed and the affairs of that union are 
now being administered in the interests of 
its membership.” 


The threats to the freedom of working 
people and to our organizations are not 
all from outside. We have our reac- 
tionaries who work for a system of gov- 
ernment that bases its economy on slave 
labour. In the same manner that we in 
our school days called the fat boy “Slim” 
and the tallest boy “Shorty”, these mis- 
led members call themselves “Progres- 
sives”. They speak as if to impress us 
that they are the champions of freedom 
and democracy, yet they are committed 
to seek a system of state-owned and 
controlled company unions where the 
right to strike is non-existant, where 
wages and working conditions are arbi- 
trarily set by the boss and where the 
mildest of protests brings commitment 
to a slave labour camp. 

Too long have these Communists and 
their stooges, who seek to enslave us, 
posed as liberators. The time has 
arrived when this Congress as part of 
the free trade union movement must 


Pointing out that Canada, in co-opera- 
tion with other countries, is spending 
“millions to help protect those in other 
areas of the world from dictatorship and 
slave camps” and that the international 
trade union movement was also “spending 
money and effort in the same direction,” 
the TLC President said: “It would be 
neither consistent nor sensible to expend 
so much energy and financial resources to 
combat the spread of Communism abroad 
and, at the same time, smugly countenance 
and nurse the advocates of the same 
philosophy in our own organizations and 
country.” 


Hon. Millon F. Gregg 

For the third successive year, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
addressed the TLC convention. 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that just as TLC 
representatives come to Ottawa each year 
to tell the Cabinet what they seek in 
labour legislation and administration, he 
was looking on his appearance at the 
convention as an opportunity to “speak 
frankly” to the delegates. 

After commending the work of the 
committee in charge of convention arrange- 
ments, the Minister made special mention 
of a well-known Winnipeg trade unionist, 


expose their treachery and duplicity. 
This Congress, as an important part of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, contributing our funds to 
the fighting of communism abroad, can- 
not in all sincerity do anything but elimi- 
nate them from our own organizations 
here at home. 

It must be realized that believers in 
communism seek only to use the trade 
union movement to hasten the day of 
its destruction. They pose as candidates 
for our parliamentary and democratic 
institutions. Knowing these things, we 
must tell them in no uncertain terms 
and make certain that Communists and 
their sympathizers cannot any longer 
bore from within by putting them out of 
our organizations. Their first allegiance 
is not to Canada and not to our free 
labour movement; their first allegiance 
is to the Stalinist dictatorship of Soviet 


Russia. 


Percy R. Bengough, CBE, President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada at 67th annual 
convention. 
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Sam Herbst, Canadian representative of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

“In our program of rehabilitating skilled 
workers from war-torn Europe,” he said, 
“Sam Herbst has been foremost in assisting 
us to recruit the right type and also in 
initiating them into Canadian citizenship 
and union responsibilities, plus seeing to 
it that they are accepted as Canadian 
co-workers.” 

Mr. Gregg then complimented the Con- 
gress on its accomplishments over the years 
on behalf of the workers of Canada, which, 
he said, are “reflected in the high standard 
of living and well-being of all our citizens.” 
Continuing, he said :— 

“T am going to ask you to think about 
a matter of national concern that will 
require the application of all of our collec- 
tive good sense. This is the rapid expan- 
sion of industrial Canada and how to keep 
pace with that expansion so as to maintain 
the advances we have made in our social- 
economic structure. 

“We must now build up our manpower 
reserves,” he declared, “to ensure the 
carrying out of the work involved in this 
expansion and increase our population in 
order to spread to more people the load 
of taxation required to pay for the 
expansion.” 

After calling attention to some of the 
Canadian projects “on which the atten- 
tion of the world is being focused’”—Lynn 
Lake, Kitimat, Seven Islands, Alberta oil- 


fields, Saskatchewan uranium strikes, 
Trans-Mountain Pipe Line and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway—the Minister said:— 

“All this expansion is competing in 
manpower with a defence program that we 
simply cannot afford to reduce until our 
re-armament drive levels off to a ‘care and 
maintenance’ basis. And that time is not 
yet.” 

One way to increase the labour force 
mentioned by the Minister was appren 
ticeship. He pointed out that labour “has 
been hesitant to raise its sights on 
apprenticeship quotas” and that employers’ 
groups “are reluctant to train apprentices 
in their plants.” 

Mr. Gregg then gave several reasons why 
Canada should have a larger labour force 
(see box, p. 1180). 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, also spoke, conveying 
greetings from the employees of the 
Department and expressing the hope that 
the work of the Department continue to 
merit the commendation of the Congress. 

The morning after the Minister spoke, 
press reports of the speech gave rise to 
shouted pledges that “we will never 
surrender the right to strike”. 

Russell Harvey, Canadian Director of 
Organization for the AFL, calling attention 
to accounts in the newspapers, which 
interpreted Mr. Gregg’s speech as a request 
for a “no-strike” pledge, said: “We are 
one of the most responsible groups in the 
nation,” he continued, “and we do not have 





Canada should have a larger labour 
force, because from a nation’s labour 
force stems its production; from its 
production, its wealth. 

Our present labour force is not 
capable of supplying the manpower to 
provide for the development of our 
resources and for the defence effort. 
A larger labour force, too, will allow 
the heavy burden of our expenditures 
to be shared among more of us, with 
a consequent reduction in the size of 
each share. There is general agree- 
ment, I believe, that Canada can or 
should not stop at a total of 14 million 
people. 

In these critical times, when the free 
nations of the world are striving to hold 
their lead in the production race over 
those who would destroy all freedoms, 
our production should not be _ inter- 
rupted, impeded or interfered with for 


even a short time. Harmony will 
prevent many  potentially-dangerous 
delays to our machinery of production, 
harmony between the two partners of 
production. You, as the senior Cana- 
dian federation of labour unions, can 
help greatly to ensure this necessary 
industrial harmony by your willingness 
to adopt mutual concessions. Your dele- 
gates can.help to spread through the 
ranks of this great labour organization 
the philosophy that harmony and mutual 
understanding accomplish most. 


Our production lines contributed much 
to preserving our freedom in two world 
struggles. Let us build them up now 
so that they can make the same con- 
tribution again. Although the present 
struggle is described as “cold”, the 
threat to our freedom is every bit as 
serious. 


Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, at TLC’s 67th annual convention. 


ree SSS SSS, 
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Dr. A. MacNamara 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 





Percy R. Bengough 


Addressing the TLC’s 67th annual convention in Winnipeg's Civic Auditorium 


to be singled out and told production 
should not be interrupted. We cannot 
surrender the right to strike.” 


Mr. Bengough from the chair said he 
thought the Minister did not intend to say 
what he had been construed as saying and 
supported Mr. Harvey in saying: “Labour 
has certain rights and has reluctantly exer- 
cised them in the past and will continue 
to do so.” 


Farmers’ Spokesman 


On the afternoon of the convention’s 
second day, the delegates heard from a 
spokesman for Prairie farmers. 


“We farmers are ready to get closer to 
other working people and to do something 
for ourselves as you have done for your- 
selves,” Jacob Schultz, President of the 
Manitoba Farmers Union, told the trade 
unionists in convention. He was repre- 


senting the Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council, which consists of affiliating farm 
unions of the three western provinces. 

“Unfortunately the farmers are 67 years 
behind your organization,” he added. 

“T am here to ask for your help,” he 
continued, “because you are experienced; 
you have come of age.” 

Mr. Schultz pointed out that the things 
farmers sell have risen in price by four 
per cent but that the things farmers buy 
have gone up 63 per cent; that the young 
are “running” from the farms to the cities 
because conditions on the farm are not 
equal to conditions in the city and that 
as a result the average age of farmers 
today is 60 years. 

“The leaders of farm organizations know 
that unions are not to blame for these 
conditions, I can assure you,” he said, 
placing the blame on “those who seek 
unreasonable profits”. 
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Concluding, the farmers’ spokesman 
recommended to the convention that 
farmers and unions “work together, plan 
together and achieve together”. 

In reply, TLC President Bengough 
assured the farm organizations that the 
TLC was willing to help. 


Fraternal Delegates 


Trades Union Congress 


Conveying fraternal greetings from the 
British Trades Union Congress was Fred- 
erick §. Kelland, President, Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen. He was introduced to the 
convention by Vice-President Birt Showler. 

Touching on a subject which gained 
considerable prominence at the Winnipeg 
gathering, Mr. Kelland mentioned labour’s 
determination to retain its right to strike. 

“We value highly,” he said, “our freedom 
to withdraw our labour if the industrial 
dispute warrants but we also recognize that 
the economic circumstances of our country 
are so delicate that any precipitate action 
on the part of the trade unions at this 
juncture may have a boomerang effect on 
the working class movement and _ its 
standards.” 

After reporting that British workers are 
angry at their Government’s action in 
asking for restraint in wage demands, Mr. 
Kelland warned that “the tiny minority of 
extremists in our movement, who have 
vested interest in chaos and disorder, will 
do their utmost to exploit the mood of 
the workers.” He pointed out that this 
fact makes it necessary that workers be 
counselled to continue the struggle through 
the trade union movement and not throw 
the country “into a state of irrecoverable 
confusion by independent and irresponsible 
action”. ~~ 

Of all the problems facing the trade union 
movement, he said, “the urgent and most 
important is the establishment and main- 
tenance of an enduring peace in the 
democracies of the world. 

“We must strengthen our defences to 
stave off aggression,” he continued. “We 
of the English-speaking races have a heavy 
responsibility that will not be shirked. 
Mankind looks to us for succour and 
security and we are so dedicating our 
energies that they will not look to us in 
vain.” 

The Fraternal Delegate from the TUC 
referred to “the great and growing” indus- 
trial power of Canada. He sounded the 
warning, however, that this power “brings 
greater responsibilities for the organized 
movement. 
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“Within its own boundaries,’ he con- 
cluded, “the growth will be a power for 
good toward mankind and, taking a wider 
view, will enormously increase the strong 
influence of the Canadian movement in 
international trade union affairs.” 


American Federation of Labour 

“We must maintain and intensify the 
relationship and understandings between 
the United States and Canada and the 
peoples fortunate enough to be recipients 
of the benefits of such amicable relations,” 
said John J. Hauk, fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labour. He 
was conveying to the delegates to the 
TLC’s annual convention “the desire of 
more than eight million members of the 
AFL... that we together continue to give 
to the whole world an example of how to 
attain and practice peace.” 

In his address, Mr. Hauk noted the 
similarities in the histories and backgrounds 
of the two countries, then reviewed labour 
conditions in the United States. 

“We are still plagued with the infamous 
Taft-Hartley Act,” he declared, describing 
the legislation ‘a millstone around the 
neck of organized labour.” He called 
attention to the recent amendments to 
the United States Social Security Act 
which increased benefits to pensioners, 
retired railroaders and veterans. He 
described the provisions of state laws 
granting time-off for voting and mentioned 
the recently-passed mine safety law. 

Concluding, Mr. Hauk said: “Progress 
is measured by the social and economic 
advancement of the workers. May the 
workers of Canada and the United States 
continue their progressive march towards 
more and better social and economic 
advancement and may the workers of the 
rest of the world take heart and revive 
their efforts to reach the same common 
goal.” 

Mr. Hauk is First Vice-President of the 
Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ 
International Association. He was intro- 
duced to the convention by TLC Vice- 
President William Jenoves. 


Mr. Justice Maybank 


Guest speaker at the convention banquet 
Wednesday evening, tendered by the city 
of Winnipeg, was Mr. Justice Ralph 
Maybank of the Manitoba Court of 
Queen’s Bench, former Member of Parlia- 
ment for Winnipeg South Centre. He was 
introduced by Dr. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


A member of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, the prominent jurist first 


recalled his early years in the trade union 
movement. He told how his work-mates 
in a railway switching crew let him take 
time off to study—while he was attending 
college—doing his job as well as their own. 

“I have often said that my friends on 
the railroad put me through university,” 
he stated. 


Next he reviewed the history of trade 
unionism in Winnipeg and in Canada. 
Society may well be grateful to organized 
labour for its achievement, he said, listing 
as its accomplishments the workmen’s 
compensation laws, improved working con- 
ditions, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, improved old age _ pensions, 
better retirement plans both by law and 
by agreement, fair wage practices and 
minimum wage laws. 

Labour cannot take all the credit for 
the changes, however, he pointed out. 
“Employers are not ogres,” he said, “and 
many have been just as glad to see the 
changes as the workers have.” 

Mr. Justice Maybank then warned of 
the dangers of Communism. “It must be 
clear,’ he said, “that the practice of the 
Kremlin means the death of your kind 
of organization. 

“The thing that is wrong about Com- 
munism,” he continued, “is the dictatorship 
that goes along with it. It is the duty of 
union leaders and of the rank and file to 
be on guard against the subversion. If the 
trade unions continue to live up to their 
responsibility in this respect, the future of 
this country will be secure and its ability 
to give aid and leadership to other coun- 
tries will continue to grow. 

“We have among us,’ he went on, 
“people who would sell us a bill of goods 
for something of a quite different order. 
If trade unionists ever fall for the persua- 
sions of such people, they will be fools 
indeed and they will deserve all the trouble 
and tribulation they will get.” 


Health Insurance 

An all-embracing, Government-subsidized, 
contributory national health insurance 
scheme is sought by the TLC. Combining 
five resolutions into one, the convention 
instructed the Congress executive to press 
for a plan “which will provide adequate 
medical, surgical, optical, psychopathic and 
dental treatment, with appropriate hospital 
and nursing care, for all who need such 
services”. 

Earlier, the delegates declared their 
support of the legislative committee’s 
recommendation that the TLC insist the 
Government enact a contributory health 





The last surviving delegate to the 1898 
convention in Winnipeg of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was a 
guest at the 67th annual convention 
there this year. He was Arthur W. 
Puttee, now 84, who presented to TLC 
President Percy Bengough a photograph 
of the delegates to the convention 
of 98. 

Mr. Puttee was the first trade unionist 
elected to the House of Commons. He 
was elected Winnipeg’s sole member in 
the 1900 election and served one term, 
until 1904. 
















At one lime Mr. Puttee was 
editor of “The Voice”, a labour paper. 

In a brief speech of reminiscence, Mr. 
Puttee recalled the formation of the 
Department of Labour. 





During the debate on the 
committee’s report, delegates pointed out 
that the workers were willing to assume a 
fair share of the cost and suggested that 
the executive determine before the next 
election the Government’s intentions about 
a national health scheme. 


insurance plan. 


Housing 


“We are disappointed at the Prime 
Minister’s answer to our requests on 
housing,” said Andrew Cooper, Canadian 
Vice-President of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, when 
presenting the report of the legislative 
committee, of which he was chairman. “We 
recommend that the Congress continue its 
efforts to obtain low-rental housing.” 


The committee’s report termed the 
lack of housing and the growth of slum 
areas as the two worst dangers faced by 
the democracies. Delegates unanimously 
approved the report. 

During the debate on the report, one 
delegate said the Government should make 
available money to municipalities for the 
provision of services. 

A resolution endorsed by the convention 
urged the provision through the National 
Housing Act of mortgage money for both 
home building and purchase at not more 
than 34 per cent interest. When a dele- 
gate complained that the resolution should 
read “no interest”, Joseph Connolly, 
organizer of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry, who was 
resolutions committee chairman, pointed 
out that as the resolution was worded the 
provision of loans at no interest was still 
possible. 
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Immigration 

The admission of immigrants to Canada 
while unemployment exists in the country 
was strongly protested. A convention 
resolution urged complete revision of the 
Government’s immigration policy, restric- 
tion of immigration during the winter and 
placing of immigration under the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The same resolution urged the creation 
of an immigration commission with equal 
representation from labour, management 
and the Government. 


In the debate on the resolution, objec- 
tion was taken by some delegates to workers 
from the United States taking over posi- 
tions on Canadian projects, especially pipe- 
lines; to the refusal of American super- 
visors on such jobs to hire Canadian 
labour; and to the employment of minors 
for pipeline construction tasks. 


One delegate warned the convention that 
to bar workers from the United States 
from coming to Canada to seek employ- 
ment could result in Canadians being 
refused entry into the United States to 
work there. 


Although the resolution was passed, many 
delegates expressed doubt that immigra- 
tion should be curtailed. “We are suffering 
from emigration,’ one delegate said, 
“because so many Canadians are being 
attracted to the United States; we need 
immigrants.” 


Other comments were :— 


“Let us allow the Government freedom 
to bring in the technicians we need.” 


“The feeling should not be that these 
people come here to take our jobs from 
us.” 


“T suggest settling immigrants in areas 
which can absorb them and the placing of 
defence contracts in such areas.” 

W. D. Kearns, of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council, believed labour 
was not opposed to immigration but to 
“the flooding of the country with persons 
who will work for half the wages Canadians 
will work for.” 


Alfred Ward, Business Agent of a 
Toronto local of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, said 
the convention should make it clear that, 
while endorsing the resolution, labour 
supports an immigration policy. “We must 
have a greater labour force,’ he said. 
“The plan we should outline to the Gov- 
ernment is the preparation of the immi- 
grants before they come here. We 
welcome anyone with a skilled knowledge 
and we must go on record in favour of 
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a proper immigration policy. We don’t 
want to restrict suitable immigrants from 
coming here.” 


Communism 

Three resolutions, all ‘submitted by 
British Columbia unions, in - slightly 
different words asked for removal from the 
Congress constitution of those sections that 
prohibit affiliation of communist-controlled 
unions and bar Communists from being 
delegates to TLC conventions. The com- 
mittee on constitution and laws telescoped 
the three into one and recommended non- 
concurrence. 

In support of its recommendations, the 
committee pointed to a statement appear- 
ing in the report of the executive council 
for 1952 that, discussing a Bill of Rights, 
said: “A Bill of Rights, however, should 
also provide against the misuse of these 
rights and freedoms by those who despise 
personal freedom and democracy and would 
erase all vestiges of both.” 

Delegates who spoke in favour of the 
resolution argued that, while they were 
opposed to communism, Communists who 
are trade unionists should have freedom to 
speak and that it is easier to deal with 
Communists when you can meet them face 
to face. 

The resolution was rejected. 

A few hours later, the convention 
turned down a resolution favouring the 
outlawing of the Communist Party, going 
counter to the recommendation of the 
resolutions committee. 

The resolution, as amended and expanded 
by the committee, would have had the 
convention “go on record as favouring the 
outlawing of the Communist Party, the 
Labour-Progressive Party and any other 
organization aimed at destroying our 
democratic way of life”. Joseph Connolly, 
Chairman of the resolutions committee, 
said the resolution was “consistent with 
Congress policy”. 

Only two of the 18 speakers who came 
to the microphones on the floor of the 
convention hall sided with the committee. 
The others were opposed because they 
feared Communists would be driven under- 
ground where they would be more 
dangerous than out in the open, they felt 
such a move would make martyrs of the 
Communists and because they believed it 
unwise to have a law banning a political 
party on the statute books since the same 
law could well be turned against trade 
unions themselves. 

“Once you permit the Government to 
suppress a political party,” said Bernard 
Shane, Canadian representative of the 


International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, “there’s no telling where it would 
stop and who would be next.” 

Russell Harvey attacked the resolution 
in these words :— 

“You cannot legislate morals. You will 
have to beat communism in another way. 
It doesn’t follow that to outlaw something 
you exterminate it.” 

The resolution, it, was understood, was 
supported by the TLC executive. President 
Bengough had used a large part of his 
opening speech to attack the Communists 
(see box, p. 1179) and, speaking at the 
convention banquet the night before the 
resolution reached the floor, had said:— 

“I hope the time will come when we 
can again welcome all workers, no matter 
their views.” He told of meeting Czecho- 
slovakian trade unionists at an interna- 
tional conference and hearing from them 
of conditions under communist domination. 
At that time, he said, he began to change 
his ideas about Communists. 


Labour Unity 

Although described by the sponsoring 
union as a “must’’, a resolution calling for 
unity with other Canadian labour bodies 
was overwhelmingly voted down after TLC 
President Bengough delivered an attack on 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, charging 
it with attempting to undermine the TLC. 

Supporters of the motion were few but 
voluble. One delegate declared that, 
unless there were unity, health insurance, 
housing and all the other things requested 
by the convention would not be obtained. 
Another pointed out that the legislative 
requests of the four major Canadian labour 
organizations were almost identical and 
that the reason they went unsatisfied was 
that the groups were divided when they 
approached the Government. “The mass 
of workers cannot understand why labour 
groups could not work as one,” he said. 

Before the vote was taken, Mr. Bengough 
told the convention what had occurred in 
the co-operative committee set up in early 
1951 to present a united demand for a 
return of price controls. “For a time I 
felt we were getting places; but there 
were no results,” he said. “Although the 
committee seemed to be a pretty good 
proposition, I took strong objections to 
the CCL, who were trying to use the 
committee to undermine this organization. 
It became impossible to operate that 
committee.” 

He also accused the CCL of going behind 
the Congress’ back in an attempt to change 
the workers’ representation at conferences 
of the International Labour Organization. 


Price Control 


The convention re-affirmed its support 
of price controls and favoured the intro- 
duction of federal subsidies on essential 
food items. Approving a resolution sub- 
mitted by a Saskatchewan union, the dele- 
gates also requested that all governments 
in Canada order the incorporation into 
basic wages of any cost of living paid to 
employees within the sphere of their 
jurisdiction. 


Peace 

The federal Government was asked to 
step up its efforts to obtain peace through 
the United Nations and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Delegates empha- 
sized that peace should not be based on 
“the Kremlin’s terms”. 


“Let us not, in our desire for peace, 
let our defences down,” cautioned Bernard 
Shane of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union. “We want real peace, 
not peace dictated by Moscow.” 


The resolution adopted on peace was as 
follows :— 

That the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada continue to urge the Govern- 
ment of Canada to work through the 
United Nations organization and_ the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
towards world peace and that this con- 
vention urge the executive council to 
continue to strive for world peace through 
the medium of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and 
the ILO. 


After the resolution had been approved, 
one delegate complained that it made no 
mention that “the greatest obstacle to 
peace is the Soviet Union.” 


Annuities 

Immediate introduction of previously- 
announced amendments to the Annuities 
Act is sought by another resolution adopted 
at the convention. During the debate on 
the resolution, the Congress executive was 
asked—and promised—to try to find out 
what rate of profit is made by private 
insurance companies from the sale of group 
pension plans. 


The promise was made after a delegate 
pointed out that workers would be in a 
better position to defend the Government’s 
annuities policy against the “insurance 
companies’ lobby” in opposition to the 
proposed amendments if they knew the 
profits of those companies. 


Old Age Pensions 
The resolutions committee received five 
resolutions on old age pensions that it 
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combined into one urging the federal 
Government “to enact legislation for the 
purpose of improving old age and retire- 
ment pensions to provide for the payment 
of a pension at the age of 65 years for 
men and 60 for women.” While two of 
the original resolutions specified a pension 
of $60 per month, the one finally approved 
did not mention any amount. 

Another resolution on this subject asked 
that widows whose sole support was their 
husband’s pension be granted a pension 
from the time of their husband’s death 
when they are not old enough to be eligible 
for the old age pension. 


Taxation 

Without discussion, the delegates approved 
a resolution on taxation prepared by the 
resolutions committee by combining eight 
others. It called for:— 

1. the deduction from personal income 
tax, up to 10 per.cent of income, of all 
medical expenses and all prescribed drugs, 
including dental and optical treatment; 

2. the deduction from personal income 
tax of the cost of all worker’s tools—pur- 
chase price and maintenance expense— 
where they are essential to the worker’s 
occupation ; 

3. the raising of exemptions to not less 
than $38,000 for married persons, not less 
than $1,500 for single persons and to $500 
for married women whose husbands work, 
and the raising of the allowance for 
children to $300; 

4. the lessening of income tax on lower 
income groups and its increase on higher 
income groups; 

5. immediate institution of an excess 
profits tax on all corporate income; 

6. exemption of family allowance receipts 
from taxation. 


Unemployment Insurance 

Extended coverage of unemployment 
insurance to apply to “all workers gain- 
fully employed in all occupations” was 
requested by the convention. Also sought 
was the removal of the regulation requiring 
seasonal workers to have made 180 con- 
tributions before being entitled to benefit. 
“So-called seasonal workers should be 
entitled to benefits under the same condi- 
tions as workers in other employment,” 
the delegates declared. 

Other resolutions dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance recommended a 50-per 
cent increase in benefits, elimination of 
the waiting period, the payment of benefits 
to workers “discharged during a legal 
strike” and an increase in the staff and 
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in the number of Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and National Employment 
Service offices. 

The NES was criticized for “recruiting 
manpower to replace strikers or victims of 
lockout” and the TLC executive was asked 
to make representation to the Government 
to have the practice stopped. 

Amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requested in another reso- 
lution were: insurance officers, where 
possible, should personally interview appli- 
cants for benefits before disqualifying 
them; the Umpire should devote his full 
time to the job and not have other judicial 
duties to perform; and regional or deputy 
umpires should be appointed. 

A resolution recommending that unem- 
ployment insurance benefits be paid to 
workers unable to work because of illness 
was voted down after the _ resolutions 
committee explained that the intent of the 
Act was not to protect workers against 
all possible interruptions to employment. 

Steps to speed up the administrative 
handling of claims and for improved 
services and facilities were also urged. 


Government Employees 

Twenty resolutions dealing with wages, 
hours and working conditions of govern- 
ment employees were referred to the 
standing committee on government 
employees. 

A resolution urging the TLC to continue 
to try to organize government employees 
and to seek recognition as_ bargaining 
agency for them was carried. 


Unfair List 

The subject debated at greatest length 
during the TLC convention was a request 
for the withdrawal of an executive ruling 
dealing with the placing of firms on the 
non-patronage lists of Trades and Labour 
Councils. Discussions extended through 
parts of the Wednesday morning and 
afternoon sessions and did not end until 
Thursday morning. 

At its March meeting, the TLC execu- 
tive drafted the following ruling:— 


No central council shall place an 
employer on a “We Do Not Patronize 
List” or “Unfair List” if such employer 
has in effect a contract of labour with 
any organization affiliated to this Con- 
gress, unless written consent is received 
from the organization that is party to 
the contract. 


Two resolutions submitted to the con- 
vention asked withdrawal of the ruling. 
The committee on officers reports, to 
which the resolutions were referred, recom- 
mended rejection. 


Supporters of the resolutions contended 
that the council on the scene, as the only 
group having all the facts, was the only 
one capable of deciding what action should 
be taken. The committee replied that the 
executive’s action was consistent with the 
TLC constitution. 

Delegates supporting the resolutions 
asserted that the ruling favoured employers 
and that a minority could and might block 
the organization of a large group within 
a plant. One speaker from the floor stated: 
“My local was built up by the use of the 
non-patronage list.” 

President Bengough answered a charge 
that the executive had erred by saying 
that the executive had acted “for the 
benefit of the majority”. He was supported 
by Sam Herbst of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, who pointed out 
that as the executive was guided by the 
constitution in making its ruling, adoption 
of the resolution would be rejection of the 
clause in the constitution on which the 
executive decision was based. 

Russell Harvey warned the delegates: 
“The blacklist is illegal; if we passed this 
resolution we would be classed as_irre- 
sponsible.” The Taft-Hartley Act in the 
United States, he pointed out, resulted 
from a reliance on the secondary boycott 
and blacklisting, which created conditions 
favourable to the introduction of “such 
repressive legislation”. 

The committee’s recommendation of 
non-concurrence was upheld. 


The executive ruling was made follow- 
ing a request by a small group of British 
Columbia office workers, unsuccessful in an 
attempt to gain union recognition, that the 
employer be placed on the unfair list. The 
firm’s plant workers were organized and 
had a contract in effect with the employer. 


Federal Unions 


Another resolution that provoked a long 
and sometimes bitter debate was one 
asking that federal unions directly char- 
tered by the TLC be transferred to a 
national or international union in cases 
where a majority of members come under 
the jurisdiction of one of these groups. 
The resolutions committee recommended 
non-concurrence. 


Supporters of the resolution argued that 
workers joined federal unions because the 
fees charged were lower than those levied 
by national and international unions. 
They also accused federal unions of 
attempting to sign up members who prop- 
erly came within the jurisdiction of the 
internationals. 


Robert Y. Menary, Canadian Vice- 
President of the International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America, a local of which sponsored the 
resolution, threatened at one stage of the 
debate to halt the payment by his union 
of the TLC per capita tax if the resolution 
were defeated. 

TLC Organizer Max Swerlow told the 
convention that Congress organizers were 
instructed to (1) organize the unorganized; 
(2) respect jurisdiction; and (3) organize 
a federal union when circumstances prevent 
the organizing of an international union. 

When the vote was taken, the com- 
mittee’s recommendation of non-concur- 
rence was endorsed. 


Election of Officers 


The entire Congress executive was 
returned to office. Two-way contests 
developed for only two vice-presidencies. 

Returned by acclamation were President 
Percy R. Bengough, Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon G. Cushing and Vice-Presidents 
James A. Whitebone, Claude Jodoin and 
William Jenoves. Carl Berg retained his 
seat as a vice-president by defeating 
James McDuffee, President of the Brandon 
District Trades and Labour Council, 276 
votes to 198. Birt Showler was returned 
as a TLC vice-president by a margin of 
293 votes to 178 over Sidney T. Weyburn, 
Vice-President of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and _ District Trades and 
Labour Council. 

J. B. Graham of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
was unanimously chosen to be fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labour. By four votes, S. A. Stephens of 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers was 
elected fraternal delegate to the Trades 
Union Congress, defeating Harry Colnett 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 

Mr. Bengough has already served ten 
terms as President of the TLC. 


Other Resolutions 


A resolution urging legislation that would 
make mandatory the payment of straight 
time rates to workers given time off on 
federal statutory holidays and of overtime 
rates to those working such days was 
referred to the TLC executive council with 
instructions that it approach the Govern- 
ment on the question. However, another 
resolution requesting that all recognized 
statutory holidays be “with pay” was 
endorsed. 
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The re-elected officers of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: front row, left 
lo right, Gordon G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer; Percy R. Bengough, CBE, President; 
William Jenoves, Ontario Vice-President; back row, left to right, Carl E. Berg, MBE, 
Prairie Vice-President; James A. Whitebone, MBE, Maritime Vice-President, Birt 
Showler, MBE, British Columbia Vice-President; and Claude Jodoin, Quebec Vice- 


President. 


Amendments to existing Labour Rela- 
tions Acts to prohibit Labour Relations 
Boards from “interfering with the internal 
working of unions applying for certifica- 
tion” were called for but a _ resolution 
recommending the abolition of all such 
Boards was voted down. 

A resolution favouring the declaration of 
federal and provincial election days as 
public holidays was rejected but one 
calling for the observance on a Monday 
of all holidays except Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday and Armistice 
Day was approved. 

“All television should be left in the 
hands of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation on the same basis as radio,” 
declared a resolution unanimously approved. 
Another resolution requested a _ severe 
government censorship of television. 

Prompted by a resolution submitted by 
a Manitoba local which described the 
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present TLC Platform of Principles as 
“partly obsolete,’ the resolutions com- 
mittee attempted to redraft the principles, 
last revised at the 1951 convention. After 
once referring the committee’s version back 
for further consideration, delegates voted 
to leave the revision to the executive with 
instructions that the new platform be sub- 
mitted to next year’s convention. 

The convention approved 
which called for:— 

Rewording of fair wage schedules accom- 
panying government contracts “so that 
they compel an employer to adhere to 
union agreements effective in the district”; 

Action by the Government to prevent 
unemployment in the future, to give aid 
to under-developed countries, to expand 
foreign trade and to promote “the most 
equitable distribution of the wealth jointly 
produced” ; 

A federal government agency to provide 
financial assistance for the establishment 


resolutions 


of new industry where such industry would 
further the development of the country’s 
natural resources; 

Establishment of a labour college under 
TLC contro!; 

A Bill of Rights that would “protect the 
rights of citizens, regardless of race or 
sex, to work; freedom of conscience and 
speech and assembly, to join an organiza- 
tion of their own choice; and other rights 
compatible with human dignity”; 

Public ownership of all telephone com- 
panies and nationalization of all telephone 
services; 

An all-Canadian route for the contem- 
plated natural gas pipeline from Western 
to Eastern Canada; 

Full citizenship for Indians; 

A federal statute requiring a newspaper 
which publishes a statement from either 
side in a labour dispute to make available 


to the other side a similar amount of space 
in as prominent a location “at a similar 
price and without delay”; 

Legislation to ban from the Canadian 
market “obscene books, magazines and 
certain tabloid newspapers, together with 
improper photographs”; 

An amendment to the TLC constitution 
to ensure the collection of per capita tax 
for workers who are not union members 
but who pay fees under the Rand Formula; 

More determined efforts by Eastern 
Canadian labour bodies to have minimum 
wage rates revised and “brought in line 
with the western provinces”. 

The convention rejected 
which :— 

Insisted on a curtailment in the amounts 
being spent on war material; 

Opposed taxation on income 
through overtime work. 


resolutions 


earned 


Union Label Trades Department Formed 
by Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


A Union Label Trades Department of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has been formed. Closely modelled 
after the similarly-named department of 
the American Federation of Labour, it 
came into being at a one-day convention 
in Winnipeg held the Sunday before the 
opening of the TILC’s 67th annual con- 
vention. 

Aim of the new organization, which will 
be a separate entity within the TLC, is 
“to promote a greater demand for 
products bearing a union label and for 
labour performed by union workers”. It 
will also devise and recommend advertis- 
ing for union label products. 

An executive council with the same 
number of members as the TLC was 
named. The President is Claude Jodoin, 
who is also a Vice-President of the TLC. 
Vice-Presidents are: J. W. Burrows of 
Calgary Local 230, Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and  Pro- 
prietors’ International Union of America; 
Sven Jensen, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America; Mrs. 
Emily Ross, Canadian Organizer of the 
United Garment Workers of America; 
Ed Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Council of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 


Trades and Labour Council; and Tom CG. 
Whitsed, Secretary of the Hamilton Allied 
Printing Trades Council and of the 
Hamilton Union Label Council. Secretary- 
Treasurer is Gordon G. Cushing. 

Mr. Jodoin and Mr. Cushing gained their 
positions on the new Department’s Execu- 
tive Council by virtue of a convention 
decision that, for the first year at least, 
a TLC vice-president and the TLC 
secretary-treasurer be appointed President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. The 
five vice-presidents were elected unani- 
mously by the convention. 

First convention of its kind ever held 
in Canada, the meeting was presided over 
by Claude Jodoin and William Jenoves, 
TLC Vice-Presidents. 

Explaining the reason for calling the 
convention, LLG Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon G. Cushing reported that for many 
years resolutions had been passed at TLC 
conventions urging the establishment of a 
union label trades department. He told 
the delegates that the TLC Executive 
Council, prompted by such resolutions, had 
already set up a committee at Congress 
headquarters to promote greater patronage 
of union-label goods. He went on to 
describe the set-up of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labour. 
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The Department of Labour exhibit at the TLC convention. 





W. Paul Graham of the 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service is seen handing a pamphlet to a delegate. 


Once the convention had approved a 
resolution that a union label trades depart- 
ment be established, the delegates discussed 
a proposed constitution which the TLC 
Executive Council had drafted, using the 
constitution of the AFL Union Label 
Trades Department as a model. A con- 
stitution for the new department was 
quickly approved. 

It provides that the Union Label Trades 
Department of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada shall consist of inter- 
national, national, provincial and directly- 
chartered local unions regularly chartered 
by and affihated to the TLC using union 
labels, shop cards or buttons on _ the 
products of their members or to designate 
members therein; union label leagues or 
councils; and Trades and Labour Councils. 


According to the constitution, the Depart- 
ment will hold its annual convention during 
the week prior to the annual TLC con- 
vention. The basis of representation is 
identical with that for annual conventions 
of the TLC. 

Officers elected at this convention will 
serve until November 1, 1953, at which 
time the officers elected at the 1953 gather- 
ing will assume office. 

In connection with the union label con- 
vention, a display of products bearing 
union labels was held in the Winnipeg 
Civic Auditorium, scene of all business 
sessions of the TLC convention. Booths 
sponsored by various unions using union 
labels remained on exhibition throughout 
the week-long convention. 





The full text of the new ILO convention 
on Social Security is printed in the May- 
June issue of the Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, an 
autonomous organization that co-operates 
with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. The convention was adopted, 123 votes 
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to 32 with 22 abstentions, at the ILO’s 35th 
conference this summer. It divides social 
security into nine parts: medical care, sick- 
ness benefit, unemployment benefit, old age 
benefit, employment injury benefit, family 
benefit, maternity benefit, invalidity benefit 
and survivors’ benefit. 


Lakehead Grain Elevator Dispute is Settled 
Few Hours Before Scheduled Start of Strike 


Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, mediated terms of new agreement 


Settlement in the dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and 15 elevator com- 
panies, which threatened to tie up grain 
shipments at the Lakehead, was effected 
by Dr. A. MacNamara, federal Deputy 
Minister of Labour, who acted as special 
mediator. 

Settlement was announced by the federal 
Labour Deputy after repeated efforts to 
break the deadlock a few hours before the 
strike deadline set for 8 a.m., September 18. 

This settlement means that Canada’s 
all-time record wheat crop will move from 
the prairies free from interruption or 
involvement in a critical industrial dispute. 

The dispute arose out of negotiations for 
the revision of existing collective agree- 
ments. Principal issues involved were 
union requests for a reduction in the 
work-week from 48 to 40 hours, with no 
reduction in take-home pay; a general 
wage increase of 40 cents an hour, retro- 
active to January 1, 1952; and the union 
shop, with compulsory check-off of union 
dues. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established by the Minister of 
Labour to deal with the matter but the 
union rejected the Board’s recommenda- 
tions (L.G., Sept. 1952, p. 1209) and set 
a strike date. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour arranged further meetings between 
the parties to the dispute and, as a result 
of the negotiations, settlement was reached 
just before the strike deadline. 


Major terms of settlement were:— 


1. The standard work week shall be 
reduced from 48 to 40 hours a week from 
August 1, 1952. 


2. The basic rate of pay for hourly rated 
men shall be $1.35 per hour effective 
September 16, 1952, which includes an 
increase of 20-4 cents per hour as com- 
pensation for the loss caused by the shorter 
work week. 


3. The existing differentials in pay rates 
for hourly rated men shall be maintained. 
4. Six cents of the 


retroactive to January 1, 
July 31, 1952. 


increase shall be 
1952, until 
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Settled It 


5. Monthly rated men shall be paid 
overtime for hours worked in excess of 40 
hours per week effective from August 1, 
1952, at time and a half. 


6. Monthly rated men shall be paid an 
increased monthly rate, said increase to be 
proportionate to the increase paid hourly 
rated men less the 20-4 cents of increase 
granted to compensate for reduced work 
week, leaving 12:6 cents less 10 cents 
granted September 1, 1952. 


7. The agreement shall continue in effect 
until December 31, 1953, subject to a cost- 
of-lving adjustment. 

Three points were left undecided and 
subject to future negotiation. These are: 
degree of union security, inclusion of 
watchmen in the terms of agreement and 
the request for two additional holidays 
with pay. 

It was agreed that, should these points 
fail to be settled, they should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 
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Anti-Discrimination Clause Inserted 
in All Federal Government Contracts 


Minister of Labour announces passage of Order in Council to include 


in all government contracts clause prohibiting discrimination in the 


employment of labour because of race, nationality, colour or religion 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, announced that the federal Gov- 
ernment has ordered the inclusion of a 
clause prohibiting discrimination in the 
employment of labour because of race, 
national origin, colour or religion, in all 
contracts made by the Government of 
Canada for construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of public buildings 
or other works, or for the manufacture 
and supply of equipment, materials and 
supplies. 


The announcement was made in a tele- 
gram from the Minister to the convention 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour in 
Toronto on September 25.) . 

Order in Council P.C. 4138 providing for 
the inclusion of the anti-discrimination 
clause in government contracts becomes 
effective January 1, 1953. 


The clause will read as follows:— 


(1) In the hiring and employment of 
labour for the execution of this contract 
the contractor shall not refuse to employ 
or otherwise discriminate against any 
person in regard to employment because 
of that person’s race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the person 
has made a complaint or given informa- 
tion with respect to an alleged failure to 
comply with the provisions of this clause. 


(2) If any question arises at any time 
as to whether or not there has been a 
failure on the part of the contractor to 
comply with the provisions of this clause, 


the Minister or Deputy Minister of Labour 
or any other person designated by the 
Minister of Labour for the purpose shall 
decide the question, subject to sub-clause 
5, and his decision shall be final for the 
purpose of this contract. 


(3) The contractor shall make available 
to the Minister or Deputy Miunister of 
Labour or any person instructed by the 
Minister or Deputy Minister of Labour 
to inquire into any complaint of non- 
compliance with the provisions of this 
clause or to otherwise make inquiries as 
to compliance by the contractor with the 
provisions thereof, his books and records 
and shall furnish to him such additional 
information as 1s required by him for the 
purposes of the inquiry. 


(4) Failure of the contractor to comply 
with any of the provisions of this clause 
shall constitute a material breach of the 
contract. 


(5) If the contractor is dissatisfied with 
a decision under sub-clause 2 of this clause, 
he may, within 30 days after the decision 
was made, request the Minister of Labour 
to refer the question to a judge, and there- 
upon the Minister of Labour shall refer the 
question to a judge of a superior, county 
or district court, whose decision is final 
for the purposes of this contract. 

Labour unions and religious bodies united 
in commendation of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s decision to insert the above 
anti-discrimination clause into all federal 
contracts. 
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The Normal Work Week in 
2? Canadian Cities, October, 1951 


Survey reveals that proportion of plant workers on five-day week is 
greater in more highly industrialized centres, that higher proportion 
of office employees than plant workers are on a five-day work week 


The length of the work week in Cana- 
dian manufacturing in terms of both hours 
and days is steadily decreasing (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 708. 

By October 1, 1951, the average work 
week for plant workers in manufacturing 
was 43-6 hours and for office workers 38-6. 
The five-day week was in effect for 70 
per cent of the plant employees and 76 
per cent of the office workers. Tables 1 
and 2 give, for plant and office workers 
respectively, details of the normal work 
week in 29 metropolitan areas. These centres 


account for over two-thirds of the total 
plant workers in Canadian manufacturing 
establishments covered in the annual sur- 
vey of wages and working conditions and 
more than four-fifths of the office 
employees covered. 

Table 1 reveals that, generally, the pro- 
portion of plant workers on a five-day week 
is greater in the more highly industrialized 
centres. In four major cities, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, and Vancouver, four- 
fifths or more of the plant employees were 


THE NORMAL WORK WEEK: OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING: BY CITY 
OCTOBER 1951 





















































Percentage of Employees on a Normal Work Week of: Percentage of 
Employees on a: 
Number Over 5-day 
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(1) Data for greater areas are included in the case of the larger cities. 
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on a five-day schedule. An even greater 
proportion of employees on a five-day week 
are found in such centres as Oshawa, 
Windsor, Kitchener-Waterloo, and Galt- 
Preston where the predominating influence 
of a few major industries is reflected. 

In 16 of the centres listed, one-third of 
the plant workers were on a schedule of 
40 hours or less; in only six of the areas 
were as many as one-third of the workers 
on a schedule of over 45 hours. The pro- 
portion of workers on a week of less than 
40 hours was very small. Of those on a 
week of over 45 hours the greatest number 
were on a 48-hour schedule. 

A higher proportion of office employees 
than plant are on a five-day schedule; 
details are shown in Table 2. In all but 
seven of the centres listed, one-third or 
more of the employees were on a five- 
day week; in 11 centres (all in Ontario 
and covering 55 per cent of the office 


employees in manufacturing in the cities 
shown) the proportion was 90 per cent or 
more. Closely following was the metro- 
politan area of Montreal (accounting for 
one-quarter of the total employees shown) 
where 86 per cent were on a five-day 
schedule. 

The proportions of office employees 
working 373 hours or less per week ranged 
from just over one per cent in Saskatoon 
to almost 70 per cent in Sarnia. In most 
centres where the five-day week was pre- 
dominant for office staff, a normal work 
week of 374 hours or less was also pre- 
dominant. Notable exceptions to this tend- 
ency were found in Peterborough, Oshawa, 
Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie, and Vancouver. 
In the first two of these, the 40-hour week 
was worked by the majority of “white 
collar’ employees and in the others, as 
may be seen in Table 2, no specific length 
of work week was clearly predominant. 


THE NORMAL WORK WEEK: PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING: BY CITY 
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(1) Data for greater areas are included in the case of the larger cities. 
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Legislation Enacted by Canada’s 


21st Parliament, 5" and 6" Sessions 


Amendments to Unemployment Insurance Act increase benefits, reduce 
waiting period and extend period for payment of supplementary benefit 


At the fifth session, from October 9 to 
December 29, 1951, Parliament passed the 
Old Age Security Act, which came into 
effect on January 1, 1952. By an amend- 
ment to the Combines Investigation Act, 
the practice known as resale price main- 
tenance was prohibited.’ An amendment 
to the Bills of Exchange Act made it pos- 
sible for banks to operate on a five-day 
week. 

The sixth session began on February 28 
and adjourned on July 4. An amendment 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
increased benefits, reduced the waiting 
period, and made other substantial changes. 
The Government Employees Compensation 
Act was amended to give protection to 
government employees exposed to the haz- 
ards of occupational diseases not previously 
compensable. A new War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act provides for assistance to veterans 
able to obtain intermittent employment as 
well as increasing the assistance previously 
available under the Act. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Old Age Security 


Carrying out the main recommendation 
of the Parliamentary Committee on Old 
Age Security in its report of June, 1950, 
Parliament passed the Old Age Security 
Act providing for a monthly pension of $40 
for every person in Canada who has attained 
the age of 70 years and who meets the resi- 
dence requirements set out in the Act. A 
part of the plan had already been embodied 
in legislation by the passing of the Old Age 
Assistance Act at the previous session to 
come into force at the beginning of 1952. 
The new Act, a purely federal measure 
administered through the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, was made 
possible by an amendment to the B.N.A. 
Act in May,‘1951. (L.G. 1951, p. 1264). 

To meet the residence requirement, a per- 
son must have resided in Canada for the 
20 years immediately preceding the day on 
which his application is approved, or if not, 
must have been present in Canada prior to 
those 20 years for an aggregate period at 
least equal to twice the aggregate periods 


of absence from Canada during the 20 
years, and have resided in Canada for at 
least one year immediately before approval 
of his application. For the purpose of 
establishing proof of age, the Act author- 
izes the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare to obtain information from census 
returns from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for any census taken more than 30 
years before the date of the request. 

When a person who is receiving the pen- 
sion leaves Canada, his pension is sus- 
pended immediately following the payment 
for the month in which he leaves the coun- 
try and is resumed when he returns. If he 
returns within six months from the time 
he left Canada, the pension, on being 
resumed, may also be paid for a period of 
absence not exceeding three months in any 
calendar year. 

The Governor in Council is empowered 
to make regulations for carrying out the 
purpose of the Act. Particularly, he may 
prescribe the time, manner and form of 
making application, the information and 
evidence to be furnished, and the procedure 
for dealing with applications. He may 
also define residence in Canada and deter- 
mine what interval of absence from Canada 
will not be considered to have interrupted 
residence in Canada. Regulations may also 
provide for the administration of a pension 
by a person or agency on behalf of a pen- 
sioner who is incapable of managing his 
own affairs. Regulations were gazetted 
January 9. 

To finance the pension plan, the Act 
imposes an Old Age Security tax of two 
per cent on all goods in respect of which 
sales tax is payable under Section 86 of 
the Excise Tax Act; an Old Age Security 
tax of two per cent of taxable personal 
income, not to exceed $60; and a corpora- 
tion income tax of two per cent. These 
taxes were imposed from the beginning of 
1952 except that for the taxation year 1952 
the Old Age Security Tax on personal 
income is one per cent, with a maximum 
of $30. 

Simultaneously, the sales tax already im- 
posed under the Excise Tax Act was 
reduced from ten to eight per cent, so 
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that the total sales tax levied was not 
increased by the new Old Age Security 
Tax: 

Revenue from these special taxes is to 
be placed in an account of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund to be known as the Old Age 
Security Fund, from which pensions are to 
be paid. Loans may be made to the Fund 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund if 
necessary. The Minister of Finance is 
required to report annually to Parliament 
the loans made to the Fund and whether 
the Fund will be sufficient in the ensuing 
year to meet the charges on it and if not, 
what measures he recommends for increas- 
ing the revenues of the Fund. 


Prohibition of Resale Price Maintenance 


The Combines Investigation Act was 
amended by adding a new section which 
prohibits the practice of resale price 
maintenance. 

The amendment implemented the report 
of a committee appointed by the Minister 
of Justice in June, 1950, of which the chair- 
man was Mr. Justice J. H. MacQuarrie of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, and 
the members were Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
Principal of Queen’s University; Professor 
Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Director of 
the Department of Economics, Laval Uni- 
versity; and George F. Curtis, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law of the University of British 
Columbia. By its terms of reference the 
committee was asked to study in the lght 
of present-day conditions, the purposes and 
methods of the Combines Investigation Act 
and related Canadian statutes and the legis- 
lation and procedures of other countries, and 
to recommend what amendments, if any, 
should be made to Canadian legislation to 
make it a more effective instrument 
for encouraging and safeguarding a free 
economy. 

In the fall of 1951, at the request of the 
Government, the committee submitted the 
part of its report dealing with the subject 
of resale price maintenance. ‘This interim 
report, tabled on October 12, recommended 
that the practice of resale price mainten- 
ance should be prohibited. A committee of 
both Houses was set up, in accordance with 
a motion of the Minister of Justice adopted 
November 6, to consider the report and 
appropriate amendments to the Act. 

The joint committee made its final report 
on December 7 and a Bill was introduced 
on December 10. The Minister of Justice, 
speaking on the motion for second reading 
on December 17, defined resale price main- 
tenance as follows: 


There are two kinds of resale price 
maintenance. First, rival suppliers 
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whether manufacturers or distributors may 
agree among themselves to maintain prices 
of comparable articles at agreed levels at 
various stages of distribution. This is 
commonly referred to as horizontal resale 
price maintenance and, generally speaking, 
it is already an offence under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. That is to say, it 
takes place largely horizontally, as it were, 
among all the dealers in a certain trade. 

The second kind takes place when a 
single manufacturer prescribes the prices 
at which his goods are to be sold or resold 
at the various stages of distribution. That 
is, he steps down out of his own level to 
suggest to those at either a lower or higher 
level, depending on one’s viewpoint, the 
basis at which they can sell or resell his 
goods. Therefore this type of resale price 
maintenance is commonly referred to as 
vertical resale price maintenance, as dis- 
tinguished from the horizontal type to 
which I referred a moment ago. 

This vertical resale price maintenance 
may or may not be forbidden by the pres- 
ent terms of the Combines Investigation 
Act, depending upon the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case which comes before 
the courts. In most cases, however, it 
will not be illegal under the Act as it now 
stands. It is this later type of vertical 
resale price maintenance which the Mac- 
Quarrie committee studied and reported 
against, and with which the Bill now 
before us is concerned. 


The amendment, which received Royal 
Assent on December 29, forbids a person 
engaged in manufacturing, supplying or sell- 
ing articles or commodities to fix specific 
or minimum resale prices for such articles 
or commodities, or to refuse to sell or sup- 
ply goods to any person who refuses to sell 
the goods or commodities at such fixed 
prices, or who has sold them or offered 
them for sale for less. Every person who 
violates these provisions is guilty of an 
offence and is lable on conviction to a 
penalty not exceeding $10,000 or to two 
years’ imprisonment, or, if a corporation, to 
a penalty of not more than $25,000. The 
Commissioner under the Act is given 
authority to institute and conduct an 
inquiry into resale price maintenance and 
may exercise the same powers as in an 
inquiry to determine whether a combine 
exists. 


Five-Day Week in Banks 


An amendment to the Bills of Exchange 
Act provides that, in all matters relating to 
bills or notes, if the time for doing any act 
falls on a Saturday, that time is deemed to 
fall on the next business day. The new 
section further stipulates that, notwithstand- 
ing this provision, cheques may be pre- 
sented and paid on a Saturday if the bank 
is open. 

The purpose of the amendment was to 
enable chartered banks to operate on a 
five-day week, Monday to Friday, if they 


should desire to do so. In speaking on the 
motion for second reading of the Bill, the 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Finance said that the management of the 
Canadian banks had found it increasingly 
difficult to secure competent staffs for their 
offices across Canada, especially in the 
larger cities, because of the competition of 
other establishments employing clerical help 
which are on the five-day week. Up to the 
passing of the amendment, the banks re- 
garded certain provisions in the Bills of 
Exchange Act as prohibiting them from 
closing on Saturday morning. 


Bills Not Passed 


A Government Bill to amend the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act was introduced but not 
proceeded with. 

Two private members’ Bills did not get 
beyond first reading. A proposed amend- 
ment to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act would have pro- 
vided for the voluntary revocable checkoff 
of union dues; This Bill was identical to the 
checkoff Bills introduced by the same mem- 
ber at previous sessions. 

The other Bill, “An Act to promote Fair 
Employment Practices in Canada,” would 
have prohibited discrimination on account 
of race, creed, colour, ancestry or origin in 
respect of employees engaged in undertak- 
ings within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada. It would have 
forbidden discriminatory practices by em- 
ployers, trade unions or employment agen- 
cies. The substantive terms of the Bill and 
the method of enforcement are the same 
as those provided in the Ontario Fair 
Employment Practices Act of 1951. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Amendments were made to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act with regard to 
rates of benefit, waiting days, the period of 
entitlement for supplementary benefits and 
to various administrative matters. Five 
of the amendments are of particular 
importance. 

The first of these amendments, which 
came into effect by proclamation on July 
14, raised the rates of benefit. There was 
no increase in the rates of contribution. The 
highest benefit payable for a person with 
a dependant, formerly $21 a week ($3.50 a 
day), is now $24 a week ($4 a day). The 
maximum benefit in 1940, when the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was enacted, was 
$14.40. This was raised in 1948 to $18.30 
and in 1950 to $21. The benefit rates have 
thus in some measure reflected rising wage 
rates and living costs. All four major 
labour groups in Canada in their 1952 rep- 
resentations to the federal Government 
requested an upward revision of benefit 
rates. 

A table showing the old and new bene- 
fit rates is set out below. Only the two 
lowest classes ($4.20 and $6 weekly for a 
person without a dependant, $4.80 and $7.50 
for a person with a dependant) were not 
increased. The Minister of Labour stated 
in the debate on first reading of the Bill 
that these rates are already about 83 per 
cent of the average pay of the employees 
concerned. To increase the percentage 
would result in over-insurance. 


Rate of Benefit 
Person with a 


dependant dependant 
Old rate New rate Old rate New rate 

ae $ 4.20 $ 4.80 $ 4.80 
6.00 6.00 7.50 ©.50 
PUNE COM CO SOU EO ee ee 8.10 8.70 10.20 12.00 
POU sCOeReGeOOse Tee 10.20 10.80 12.90 15.00 
DIOR CMR OOO! fer J oo. 12.30 12.90 15.60 18.00 
BABU ROME OOM. Mure riers 14.40 15.00 18.30 21.00 
BN) OVEN OL erm: a5. fel Ae ee os oc 16.20 17.10 21.00 24.00 


The sections and tables dealing with regu- 
lar and supplementary benefits were simpli- 
fied. Supplementary benefit rates, however, 
were not changed. 

A second amendment, and again one re- 
quested by labour unions, reduced the wait- 
ing pereiod by three days. Before the 
amendment, the Act provided that an 
insured person was not entitled to benefit 
for the first eight days of unemployment 





in a benefit year. In addition to the eight 
“waiting” days, there is at the beginning of 
a period of unemployment what is known 
as a non-compensable day. The period 
which must elapse before benefit becomes 
payable now consists of five waiting days 
and the one non-compensable day. 

A third major amendment permits the 
Commission to make regulations deferring 
the waiting days in a second or subsequer’ 
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benefit year under certain conditions. 
Formerly, the waiting days had to be served 
at the commencement of every benefit year. 
Now, subject to the claimant meeting the 
conditions, the waiting days in benefit years 
other than the first may be postponed from 
the beginning until later in that benefit 
year. 

The period during which supplementary 
benefit may be paid was extended two 
weeks by a fourth amendment. The Act 
was amended in February, 1950, to provide 
for the payment of supplementary benefit to 
persons who had lost their employment 
during the winter months and were not 
entitled to regular benefits (L.G. 1950, p. 
532). Experience had shown that, because 
of the seasonal pattern of unemployment, 
the period within which supplementary 
benefit may be paid (January 1 to March 
31 in each year) was too short. It may 
now be paid in any year between January 
1 and April 15 for not more than one period 
of entitlement. 


The fifth amendment incorporated into 
the Act itself the non-discrimination policy 
of the Commission already embodied in the 
regulations which govern the National Em- 
ployment Service. The new provision is as 
follows :— 

It shall be the duty of the Commission 
to ensure that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in referring any worker seeking em- 
ployment, subject to the needs of the 
employment, either in favour of, or against 
any such worker, by reason of his racial 
origin, colour, religious belief or political 
affiliation. 


Among the other amendments were revi- 
sions of the penalty clauses. With regard 
to penalties for contravention of or non- 
compliance with the provisions of the Act 
or regulations, the maximum fine of $250 
is unchanged, but a minimum has now been 
set, consisting of $25 for the first conviction 
and $50 for any subsequent one. The 
prison term which may be imposed as well 
as the fine or instead of it remains a maxi- 
mum of three months. 


The fines for misrepresentation or making 
false statements with a view to obtaining 
benefit or to avoiding or enabling any per- 
son to avoid payment of contributions were 
raised for repeated offences against the Act. 
The fines for first offences remain a mini- 
mum of $15 and a maximum of $100, but 
for subsequent convictions a minimum fine 
of $25 and a maximum of $250 may be 
imposed. As before, a prison term of three 
months may be an additional or alternative 
penalty. Certain changes in procedure were 
intended to simplify court action and to 
reduce costs. 
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Another amendment specified that, where 
benefit has been erroneously obtained,- the 
person receiving it is no longer liable to 
repay it unless it was obtained through 
false statement or misrepresentation. 


Another new provision stipulates that any 
day for which an insured person is dis- 
qualified as a penalty for obtaining benefit 
by fraud shall be deemed to be a day for 
which he received benefit. Previously, if 
the claimant was disqualified from benefit 
for a certain number of days, and his period 
of unemployment was longer than his period 
of entitlement to benefit, the disqualifica- 
tion merely meant a postponement of bene- 
fit. The new provision, which requires 
that any day of disqualification is to be 
counted as one of the days on which the 
claimant was entitled to benefit, will actu- 
ally reduce the benefit to which he is 
entitled rather than merely postponing it. 


The new sections of the Act providing 
for the reduction of the waiting period, the 
deferring of the waiting days in a second 
or subsequent benefit year and the exten- 
sion of the supplementary benefit period 
were proclaimed in effect from July 14; 
other sections noted above came into force 
from July 4, the date of Royal Assent. 


Government Employees’ Compensation 


The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act was amended to provide for com- 
pensation to employees of the federal 
Government who contract a disease due to 
their employment, where the disease is not 
compensable under the law of the province 
in which they work. 

Before being amended, the Act provided 
for the payment of compensation to federal 
employees in accordance with individual 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
the only exceptions being hospital employ- 
ees and nurses exposed to tuberculosis. 
These were eligible for compensation even 
if tuberculosis was not recognized as a com- 
pensable industrial disease in the province 
in which they worked. 


As amended, the Act now provides that 
in the case of any government employee 
whose disability or death is the result of a 
disease which is not an industrial disease, 
but which is “due to the nature of his 
employment and peculiar to or characteris- 
tic of the particular process, trade or occu- 
pation in which he was employed at the 
time the disease was contracted”, compensa- 
tion may be paid to him or his dependants. 
Regulations will prescribe the conditions 
and amount of payment. It was stated in 
the debate on the Bull that the regulations, 
besides continuing the provisions for hos- 


pital employees and nurses, will make pos- 
sible the payment of compensation to 
employees in federal government labora- 
tories, especially animal disease laboratories, 
and in animal disease field inspection work. 
Diseases which might. be contracted by such 
employees have not been recognized as 
industrial diseases in Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 
or Newfoundland. 


War Veterans’ Allowances 

The War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1952, 
repeals and replaces the 1946 enactment 
under which allowances were payable to 
veterans who, after the age of 60 years, are 
unable to maintain themselves or whose 
resources are extremely limited. The maxi- 
mum allowances which may be paid have 
been increased. For example, a married 
veteran may now receive up to $90 a month, 
an increase of approximately $19. 

A new feature of the Act, effective Aug- 
ust 1, 1952, is a provision under which veter- 
ans who are able to maintain some employ- 
ment may receive assistance and still be 
encouraged to take employment when they 
can do so. A veteran who is unable to 
maintain himself by following his former 
ordinary occupation but is capable of taking 
light or intermittent employment may, it 
he is unemployed, apply for an allowance 
during the period of his unemployment. His 
maximum allowable income is calculated on 
a monthly rather than a yearly basis. That 
is, a married veteran may receive up to 
$90 in a month in which the total income 
of himself and his wife, including the allow- 
ance, does not exceed $100. Regulations 
issued under the Act are reported in this 
issue on p. 1233. 


Combines Legislation 

Following the tabling in the House on 
April 9 of the final report of the Mac- 
Quarrie Committee on combines investiga- 
tion, an Act to amend the Combines 
Investigation Act and the Criminal Code 
was passed, giving effect in large measure to 
the committee’s recommendations. The main 
change concerned the administration of the 
Act. Instead of a combines commissioner 
with the dual responsibility of mak- 
ing investigations and reporting to the Min- 
ister, the amendment provides for a director 
of investigation and research to carry out 


an inquiry and for a “Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission” to study the facts 
and report on them with recommendations. 
The Act will come into effect on 
proclamation. 


Victoria Day Holiday 


An amendment to the Victoria Day Act, 
which will come into force on January 1, 
1953, provides that Victoria Day will 
always be observed throughout Canada on 
2 Monday. This legal holiday will fall 
every year on the first Monday immedi- 
ately preceding May 25. 


Emergency Powers 


Upon the resolutions of both Houses of 
Parliament, the sections of the Emergency 
Powers Act granting emergency pow- 
ers to the Governor in Council, which 
expired on May 31, 1952 (L.G. September, 
1951, p. 1263) are continued in force until 
May 30, 1953. 


Bills Not Passed 


The results of the examination and study 
of the Criminal Code authorized in 1949 
were reported to the Minister of Justice by 
the Royal Commission on Revision of the 
Criminal Code; they were tabled on April 
7. Bill H8, based on the Commission’s 
draft code, was introduced in the Senate, 
and, after second reading, was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce, which recommended that the Bill 
should not be further dealt with at the 
current session. It has, therefore, been 
carried over to the fall session. 

Bill P-11, An Act Relating to Trade 
Marks and Unfair Competition, was intro- 
duced in the Senate and, after second 
reading, was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Commerce. The 
Government Leader in the Senate, on intro- 
ducing the Bull, said that the Government 
did not intend to proceed with the Bill at 
this session but that it had been brought 
down so that it might be studied by all 
persons interested; the Government’s plan 
was to reintroduce it at the next session. 

A check-off Bill and a Fair Employment 
Practices Bill identical to those introduced 
at the fifth session were again introduced 
by the same private members but did not 
get beyond first reading. 








British Columbia’s male farm help are the highest paid in Canada, the average wages 
being $5.90 a day or $107 a month with board and $7.20 a day or $135 a month without 


board. 
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Labour Organization in Canada, 1952 


Today more Canadian workers belong to trade unions than ever before: 
more than 1,100,000 union members in Canada at the beginning of 1952 


There were 1,146,121 members of labour 
organizations in Canada at the beginning 
of 1952, according to the forty-first annual 
survey of the Canadian Department of 
Labour. 

Many unions covered by earlier surveys 
reported gains in membership. However, 
the increase of 117,600 over the 1951 
figures results in part from an increase in 
the coverage of the survey. The current 
report includes returns from independent 
eroups having a total membership of 24,350 
which, although previously in existence, 
were not included in earlier surveys. 


More Canadian workers are members of 


'abour unions today than at any other 
time. Not only is union membership at 


its highest level numerically, but the 
yroportion of workers who belong to labour 
organizations is greater than in any previous 
period. ‘In 1911, the oyear, of the first 
published survey of the Department, less 
than one-tenth of non-agricultural paid 
workers were members of labour organiza- 
tions. In contrast, shghtly more than 30 
per cent of present-day non-agricultural 
paid workers belong to labour unions. 
Almost half of Canadian union members 
are employed in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and almost another quarter are 
employed in transportation, storage and 
communication. There is a contrasting 
situation in these two industry groups, 
however, since only about 40 per cent of 
the workers in manufacturing are union 


members while in transportation, close to 
two-thirds of the workers belong to unions. 
The importance of unions in the other 
industry groups varies: large sections of 
the workers in the logging, mining, and 
construction industries are unionized; on 
the other hand, unions do not bulk large 
in trade, finance and services. 

Unions active in Canada include 108 
international and 62 national and regional 
organizations, which take in nine of every 
10 trade unionists. Directly chartered and 
independent locals account for the remain- 
ing one worker in ten. The internationals 
have in their membership seven out of 
every ten Canadian unionists as compared 
with two out of every ten who belong to 
naticnal or regional organizations. The 
majcrity of unions in Canada have 5,000 
or fewer members but, in total, these 
account for less than 20 per cent of the 
Canadian membership. More than one- 
half are in 19 unions, each having 15,000 
or more members. 

One hundred and twenty-five interna- 
tional, national and regional unions are 
affliated with one or other of the three 
Canadian labour congresses—the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. The 
total membership of the unions and directly 
chartered locals of each of the congresses 
is given in the following table, which shows 
the membership of both congress affiliates 
and independent unions. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA, JANUARY 1, 1952 


Congress Affiliation Membership 
Tradesand™ Labour Gonsress:ot-Ganedats. tee = eee ee ee ee 622,965 
AT sand. aGs.. ey anes 2 9 oe ah. Means Aad. aoe ae te eee ee 430,966 
EL Gsonlyss seater as Oe iad as eee, eet 96 Sentra: ae ee ee 91,999 
Canadiana GCongressc0! aliabour cme Wea. eee ae oe ee eee 330,778 
GTO and (CG Va ihe be bea ies Genre 2 cs meet ar pe em eo eed aan oe 228,522 
LG) Besse) hey aes Re Sees eo MAR Wine part ne Me 102,256 
International Unions not affiliated with a Canadian Congress: 
AUT OT Y a8 nese fc Pia eck RE ea RE ua a i et eal ee 9,555 
ClO" Only Ver rerun Le, eer ee te a eer weg ee, Ane cee 2,000 
Intemational shailroad ‘BrounernaoUss at cae ee eee ee 41,385 
Other Independent International Unions... 6... ee eee 62,592 
@anadian-“and*Gatholic- Contederation-of labour]. 2 eee ee ee 89,013 
National and Regional Unions not affiliated with a Canadian Conress...... 79,376 
Unaiiliated *locsPeWnions M.7 ree er en a ere Oe 8,457 
DOGS a sk oi Lace ee a eR eee otter EE ee 1,146,121 
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Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


Holds Sixteenth Annual Convention 


Major resolutions approved at week-long convention request amendments 


to workmen's compensation, labour relations, unemployment insurance 
legislation. Enactment of a provincial minimum wage act also sought 


Increases in workmen’s compensation 
benefits, the right to have officers of inter- 
national unions appear before the provincial 
Labour Relations Board and the enactment 
of a provincial minimum wage act were 
among the more important requests in 
resolutions approved by the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (TLC) during its 
week-long 16th annual convention at Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, July 14 to 19. In 
addition to delegates from provincial 
unions, representatives from the mainland 
and the United States were present. 

Amendments to the Labour Relations Act 
were requested by the Federation to allow 
officers of international unions to appear 
before the Labour Relations Board on 
behalf of local unions. The Federation 
stated that the fees charged by lawyers 
im such instances have proved to be a 
heavy financial burden for the locals to bear. 

With respect to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the Federation asked that 
doctors who attend injured workmen be 
required to submit their reports within 
three days of the accident. Delays in the 
filing of such reports have worked to the 
detriment of workers, the labour body 
stated. In addition, the Federation called 
for increases in the benefits paid under 
workmen’s compensation legislation, partic- 
ularly with respect to funeral allowances, 
which, it stated, were too low. 

The provincial Government was requested 
to establish a provincial shops act appli- 
cable to the whole of Newfoundland, to be 
administered by the Department of Labour. 
At present, three Shops Acts are in effect 
in Newfoundland, all administered by the 
Department of Provincial Affairs. 

A minimum wage act was requested by 
the labour body with the recommendation 
that wages so established be the same for 


male and female employees where practical. 

With respect to collective bargaining, the 
Newfoundland Federation called upon 
unions within the province to have a 
union shop clause incorporated in agree- 
ments with their employers. In addition, 
the labour organization asked that every 
effort be made to see that the union label 
is placed on all goods made within the 
province. The establishment of a weekly 
labour newspaper was advocated as being 
in the interest of labour in Newfoundland. 

Referring to federal legislation, the con- 
vention approved a resolution asking that 
unemployment insurance contributions be 
considered deductible from income for 
income tax purposes. The Federation 
called for the abolition for the social 
security sales tax, declaring that it was 
particularly onerous when applied to food 
commodities. 

Among other resolutions, the Federation 
expressed its appreciation for the Govern- 
ment’s efforts in the field of vocational 
training, called for the creation of a gov- 
ernment board to investigate slum clear- 
ance in the Corner Brook area and in 
other industrial centres, recommended the 
implementation of a fire marshal’s act, 
called for the encouragement by the 
Government of co-operatives and credit 
societies within the ranks of labour, asked 
that civil servants be granted bargaining 
rights under the Labour Relations Act and 
urged the passage of legislation prohibiting 
the sale of “comic and other books depict- 
ing crime by violence and illicit love.” 

W. Frank Chafe was re-elected President 
of the Federation. Other officers elected 
were: Norman Munn, John Madden, J. J. 
Thompson and Arthur’ Kelley, Vice- 
Presidents; C. W. Strong, Secretary; and 
A. J. Shapter, Treasurer. 





The Department of Justice does not intend to prosecute the members of a bakery 
union in Winnipeg who, the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act alleged, 
operated a combine in connection with the distribution and sale of bread and other 


bakery products there. 
Minister of Justice. 


Announcement to this effect was made early this month by the 


The Attorney General of Manitoba, when asked if he wished to take the respon- 
sibility of deciding on the prosecution ‘question, replied that he felt the decision was 


one the federal vu horiiies should make. 
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Belgian Family Allowance Scheme 
Completes 30 Years of Operations 


Article traces development of program from its beginning in 1922 as 


a voluntary scheme and records changes it has undergone since then 


A scheme of family allowances which 
has been in operation for 30 years forms 
the basis of an article by Léon L. Homes, 
Director of the Association of Family 
Allowance Funds in Belgium, in the April, 
1952, issue of the International Social 
Security Association Bulletin. Mr. Homés 
traces the development of family allowances 
from its beginnings in 1922 as a voluntary 
program and notes the introductions and 
changes that have been made up to the 
present day. 

Compensation funds were first estab- 
lished in Belgium in 1922 by individual 
employers in order to provide financial 
assistance for workers with dependants. 
The end of the First World War had led 
to a popular demand for such assistance 
which was necessary in many instances. 
Funds were soon established in different 
industrial districts throughout the country 
and in different industries. The building, 
non-ferrous metal and textile industries 
were among the leading trades in intro- 
ducing the programs. 

Benefits paid by the several funds and 
contributions made by employers varied 
throughout the country because the rates 
of family allowances were not necessarily 
the same for every fund. In 1928 the 
Belgian Government decreed that all con- 
tractors engaged on public projects would 
have to become members of a compensa- 
tion fund of their own choice, subject to 
certain conditions of approval. Subsequent 
legislation in 1930 provided that every 
wage-earner, whether in commerce, agri- 
culture or industry, would have to become 
a member of a fund of his or her own 
choice. From this date, generally speaking, 
all wage-earners benefited from family 
allowances, which were placed on a national 
scale. Contributions were standardized and 
fixed at an identical sum per day per 
worker. 

In order to meet the problem posed by 
funds which would show deficits under the 
new standardized rates, a semi-official 
organization, the National Compensation 
Fund for Family Allowances, was estab- 
lished to provide secondary compensation. 
Thus primary funds with surpluses paid a 
part of that amount to the National Fund 
which in turn used such revenues to assist 
those funds with deficits. 
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In 1930, the Government provided that 
the surpluses remaining to the primary 
funds, over and above their compulsory 
contribution to the National Fund, were 
to be retained by the local units for the 
purpose of financing various social ser- 
vices. The social services connected with 
the family allowances included pre-natal 
instruction for mothers. funds to combat 
debility and actual social welfare work in 
the homes of employees. At the present 
time, surpluses from funds in credit are 
paid in their entirety to the National 
Compensation Fund. <A subsidy equal to 
one per cent of the cumulative sum of 
contributions levied and allowances paid 
out is granted to each fund for the financing 
of its social services. 

Family allowances, which in 1937 were 
extended to all non-wage-earning employees, 
are paid on a graduated scale according to 
the number of dependent children in an 
employee’s family. The following amounts 
are paid on a monthly basis:— 

315 francs* for a family with one child 

630 franes for a family with two children 
1,060 franes for a family with three children 
1,585 frances fora family with four children 


2,280 francs for a family with five children, 
etc. 


A further allowance is paid when the 
employee’s wife does not engage in any 
remunerative activity and is employed in 
looking after her children. This allowance 
amounts to 100 francs per month for the 
first child and 50 frances for each subse- 
quent dependent child. 

“Natal allowances” are granted at the 
rate of 1,800 francs for the first birth and 
900 francs for succeeding births. Allow- 
ances on a more favourable scale are made 
when the employee is recognized as an 
invalid. In addition to these benefits, the 
program makes provision for the orphans 
of wage-earners. 

The administration of the program has 
been left to the various funds which were 
founded on a voluntary basis and which 
have received official approval. 





*The Belgian france is worth approximately 
two cents. 





ILO Director-General Reiterates 


Organization's Aims, Functions 


Speech to 35th session of International Labour Conference, largest 
ever held, reviews ILO’s past activities, describes the problems it 
now must face and maps out the course it must follow in the future 


“The ILO is a living, vibrant, growing, 
organization,’ said David Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
when replying to the discussion on his report 
to the 35th session of the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva. “We are 
constantly expanding our membership, 
widening our work to cover additional cate- 
gories of peoples, diversifying our methods 
of work. We are doing all this, and more, 
in attempting to apply the high principle 
of universality to every aspect of our work. 

“But progress is still too slow,” he warned, 
“and there remains so very much more that 
is still lefi untouched—and yet to be 
done.” 

The session was the largest ever held, he 
told the conference, pointing out there were 
654 delegates and advisers, representing the 
peoples of 60 member states. In addition, 
there were 40 observers and representatives 
of international organizations, raising the 
total number of participants in the con- 
ference to 694. 

“TY would be failing in my duty, however, 
if I did not point out that as many as 11 
of the delegations are incomplete,’ he 
said. “This is a serious defect in our rep- 
resentation and an impediment to our 
efforts to press more effectively and vigour- 
ously ahead.” 

Canada was represented at the conference 
as follows:— 

Government delegates: M. M. Maclean, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Director of the Industrial Relations Branch, 
and Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Director of the 
ILO Branch. 

Government advisers: C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Dr. Ernest A. Watkinson, 


Medical Officer, Industrial Health Divi- 
Health 


sion, Department of National 
and Welfare; and Joseph W. Willard, 
Director, Research Division, Depart- 


ment of National Health and Welfare: 
and Bruce Williams, Secretary, Canadian 
Permanent Delegation at Geneva. 

Employers’ delegate: Harry Taylor, rep- 
resenting the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, who is a deputy member of 
the Governing Body of the ILO. Advisers 
were: James A. Brass, General Secretary, 
Railway Association of Canada; Hugh W. 
Macdonnell, Secretary, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Allan C. Ross, repre- 
senting the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion; and T. Woodford Smith, representing 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Workers delegate: Max Swerdlow, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. Advisers 
were: Rodolphe Hamel, President, National 
Federation of Mine Workers of Canada; 
and James G. McLean, Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods. 

After promising that he and his col- 
leagues would study “with the greatest 
care” every suggestion and criticism made 
during the debate on his report, Mr. 
Morse said: 


Our organization must be flexible and 
ready and able to adapt itself quickly to 
the changing needs of the world. Many 
of you have emphasized that the greatest 
challenge today is the lack of balance 
between developed and _ underdeveloped 
countries. The responsibility of the ILO 
in redressing this unbalance cannot be 
evaded. ‘Technical assistance is one of the 
most effective ways of meeting this respon- 
sibility. It was for this reason that I 
suggested to you in 1949 that the ILO’s 
operational activities should be greatly 
extended, and I am today more than ever 
convinced that our task cannot be accom- 
plished by legislation alone. The ILO’s 
operational activities have increased so 
rapidly since then, and have assumed such 
importance, that it is only fitting that this 
conference should discuss them and assess 
their total effect on the organization and 
indicate the broad lines along which we 
must proceed i: 

Technical assistance itself contributes 
further to this understanding, for when 
people from one country move to assist 
people from another towards a better life, 
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TOP—Pau! Ramadier, former Prime Minister of France and Chairman of 
the ILO Governing Body, is seen in the Conference Hall seated behind 
M.M. Maclean (left), Assistant Deputy Minister and Director of Industrial 
Relations Branch, and Paul Goulet (right), Director, ILO Branch. Standing at 
the left is Luiz Augusto de Rego Monteiro of Brazil. BOTTOM—Canadian 
delegates: (left to right), Harry Taylor, employers’ delegate; Mr. Maclean 
and Mr. Goulet, government delegates; Max Swerdlow, workers’ delegate. 








Labour Conference, Geneva 


TOP—Léon Jouhaux, President of France’s General Confedera- 
tion of Labour (Force ouvriére) and French workers’ delegate, is 
seen (second from right) with Messrs. Goulet, Maclean and 
Swerdiow. MIDDLE—Industrial Relations sub-committee: John J. 
Babé, United States;lan G. Sharp, Austratia; A. E. Morgan, United 
Kingdom; an unidegtified U.K. delegate; L. E. Orkin, South Africa; 
and Mr. Maclean. BOTTOM—Canadians in Conference Hall. 








there is born through such effort a high 
degree of human understanding. This, 
in itself, is one of the great contributions 
that technical assistance can make _ to- 
wards the purposes of the ILO. 

In technical assistance each country has 
something to give, something to receive. 
No one country or group of countries has 
a monopoly of experience or wisdom. This 
is one endeavour in which we can all be 
partners. 

I have been particularly impressed by 
the manner in which one speaker after 
another from the giving countries, if I 
may so call them, has stressed the anxiety 
of his Government to contribute as fully 
as possible to the ILO’s technical assist- 
ance work. Several Governments have 
talked of the efforts they are making to 
release experts. I deeply appreciate these 
efforts and while recording my gratitude 
I would like to appeal to Governments 
and institutions once again that these 
efforts be continued and intensified. As 
our program evolves it must make increas- 
ing demands on the use of their best quali- 
fied men. In making this appeal, I would 
point out what I consider to be a signifi- 
cant factor and one which is often over- 
looked. I have met many experts returning 
from technical assistance assignments but 
I have yet to meet one who did not assure 
me that he had learned a great deal during 
his work. It is therefore not only the 
receiving country that benefits. 


I have also greatly appreciated the assur- 
ance that Goverenments have given that 
they are willing to receive ILO Fellows in 
increasing numbers. I am more than ever 
convinced. that the training of nationals 
in this manner is as important as the 
sending of foreign experts. I hope that it 
will be possible to expand the ILO’s fellow- 
ship program greatly during the coming 
years. .This will require your co-opera- 
tion and support, and I am confident from 
the statements made during this debate 
that it will be readily forthcoming. 


It cannot be too often stressed that the 
value of technical assistance depends 
largely on the efforts of the recipient coun- 
try. Your debate has shown that govern- 
ments and employers and workers are now 
fully aware of that, and we can draw 
strength from the determination expressed 
by recipient Governments to match with 
their own efforts the assistance they 
receive. If this determination is main- 
tained, the technical assistance program 
will succeed. 

Many of you have stressed the need for 
giving assistance in the form of equip- 
ment. You have pointed out that expert 
advice often cannot be followed because 
of the lack of necessary equipment and 
supplies. The relevant regulations have 
already been rendered more flexible, and 
I hope that it will be possible to do still 
more in this direction. But I would ask 
those of you who have raised this question 
here to ensure that your Government takes 
the same stand in all international organi- 
zations where this matter comes up for 
further discussion. 

The ILO’s technical assistance activities 
cover all aspects of our work—social secur- 
ity, industrial relations, conditions of work, 
placement and training of labour, and so 
on. But, as so many of you have pointed 
out, social justice acquires content and 
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significance only when basic human needs 
are satisfied and material standards of 
living are rising sufficiently rapidly. I do 
not believe that social aspirations are 
limited to material things. But I must 
say, as clearly as I can, that freedom, 
democracy, collective bargaining and pri- 
vate enterprise are empty concepts to men 
who are underfed, illiterate and diseased, 
and who live in slums and hovels. This 
has been proved time and time again. 
That is why I have always urged a posi- 
tive, aggressive and _ practical attack 
against the causes of social injustice—and 
urged that we go into the field and among 
the people to carry out this attack. That 
is why I have, among other things, always 
emphasized higher productivity as one of 
the central objectives of this organization. 


The technical obstacles to increasing 
productivity are serious enough—but for- 
tunately here we have a great store of 
experience steadily enriched by adventur- 
ous technical research. Much more seri- 
ous are the apathy and even opposition to 
rising productivity which appear in differ- 
ent quarters. Increasing productivity re- 
quires a vigorous search for improvements, 
and enthusiasm in their application. 


But unhappily this vigour and enthusi- 
asm are too often lacking. Sometimes it 
is a matter of sheer inertia: people lack 
the energy and initiative to adopt new 
methods. Sometimes they fear, rightly or 
wrongly, that increasing productivity will 
bring unemployment for certain groups of 
workers, or inadequate rewards; or that it 
will make existing plants out of date, or 
interfere with the existing organization 
and control of production. 


It is to meet just these kinds of prob- 
lems that this and other international 
organizations exist. It seems to me that 
our own organization has perhaps the 
greatest responsibility of all in this re- 
spect. The key to increased productivity 
lies in the individual factories, shops, farms 
and offices, where the attitudes of workers 
and of employers, and their ability to co- 
operate, are vital in determining whether 
or not there shall be a real drive for 
higher productivity. That is why we have 
thought it imperative to organize this year 
an expert examination of the factors which 
may block the industrial application of 
technical improvements. I believe that 
this meeting of experts can yield vastly 
significant results, which I hope to be able 
to bring to your notice at our next con- 
ference. Above all, it should strengthen - 
and render more effective the technical 
assistance we are giving in this field. 


Technical assistance on the scale on 
which it is now being provided is a rela- 
tively new feature of international life. It 
would be strange indeed if this great ven- 
ture had been launched and_ earried 
through its initial stages without running 
against a great many difficulties. It would 
be strange if we did not make mistakes in 
a task so complex and so subject to human 
error. I believe, however, that the initial 
difficulties have been largely overcome and 
that international technical assistance will 
endure and expand. As its aims and 
methods become better known, both its 
tempo and its intrinsic value should in- 
crease greatly. 

Many of you have stated that the ILO 
is not doing enough to assist the under- 


developed countries. JI share your dis- 
satisfaction. No one who is aware of the 
great needs of these regions, no one who 
believes in the value of the contribution 
that the ILO can make to their problems, 
can remain satisfied with what is being 
done. But we have made a beginning, and 
I have tried in my report to tell you of 
some of the things we are doing. I am, 
moreover, constantly endeavouring to 
streamline and expedite the administration 
of technical assistance. I hope that during 
this conference many of you have had an 
opportunity of contacting the ILO techni- 
cal assistance unit, and seen more fully 
the work that is being planned and carried 
out, and the manner in which this is being 
tackled. 


But we cannot afford to rest content 
with this beginning. The ILO must, in 
common with the governments, employers 
and workers of the different countries, 
intensify its efforts to provide direct and 
practical assistance to their people. 


Mr. Morse then discussed the proposed 
ILO Convention on social security, stres- 
sing that no Convention infringes in any 
way the sovereignty of states. “A Conven- 
tion is not a measure to be imposed on 
Governments against their will,” he said. 
“Tts ratification is a matter for independent 
action within each country.” 


Continuing, the Director-General said: 


All of the efforts that I have been de- 
scribing; all of the tools—old and new— 
that we are using; and the universal effort 
of our great organization must be consid- 
ered and analyzed in the light of the fact 
that we are met in a world that is still 
torn by tension and that seems powerless 
to evolve a way of life that would elimi- 
nate the constant threat to its security. 
Though we continue to work and pray and 
hope for peace, we cannot ignore the ten- 
dencies which drag us with impetuous 
force towards war—the mutual fear and 
suspicion that cloud our judgment, the re- 
armament and the open conflicts that have 
broken out in various parts of the world. 


There are those who would represent 
that it is unreal even to talk of social jus- 
tice in a world that is re-arming. You here 
have effectively answered such doubts by 
emphasizing strongly that the threat of 
war, far from lessening the need for social 
action, increases it and makes it even more 
vital for the survival of the world. You 
have stressed the paramount need of con- 
tinuing our efforts for social progress, even 
when large resources have to be diverted to 
other ends. 


Social programs in many countries have 
had to be restricted, as resources were 


diverted to other purposes. I have felt 
these restrictions here too, for the ILO 
iS a sensitive gauge of social progress in 
every country and records its advances 
and withdrawals in the momentum of its 
own work. 

We must not accept a paradoxical world 
where men talk forcefully of peace and 
prepare with equal force for what may be 
its ultimate destruction. We must realize 
that it is at such times that the respon- 
sibility of the ILO becomes ever more 
urgent; its duty ever more insistent. Every 
year I have insisted on the urgency of the 
need for ILO action. I do so today with 
far greater conviction than ever be- 
fore. Never before has it been’ so 
urgent that we make every effort to 
translate our ideals into realities. Never 
before has it been so important that we 
make that additional effort necessary to 
understand the other man’s point of view 
and to hold fast to the underlying com- 
munity of purpose. 


Although the ILO is stronger than at any 
time in its 33 years of existence, he stated, 
its accomplishments are still not enough. 

“All of this is encouraging,” he said, “but 
cannot stem the tide that is about to engulf 
us—unless we take heed now and resolve 
to redouble our efforts within this organiza- 
tion on a day-to-day basis, divert greater 
sums to our objectives, and willingly and 
courageously search and work for an open 
world where men can find employment and 
opportunity and be freed from the shackles 
of suspicion and from the distinctions em- 
phasized by narrow domestic walls. I plead 
for the removal of mental and physical 
barriers so that universality will become a 
genuine living force. 

“We in the ILO cannot alone obtain 
peace. The world today is much too com- 
pleated for that. Other international forces 
and agencies must play their part—and we 
must join hands and forces, one with the 
other. But I do believe that we and the 
ideals for which we stand can play a pre- 
dominant role. I have never held the view 
that those who framed the ILO believed 
that its objectives could be achieved by a 
narrow and insular technical approach. They 
believed in our mission too in the moral 
sense, and in the solidarity which could be 
developed as between members of each of 
the three groups of the ILO and then as 
between the three groups themselves. There- 
in les our strength—and our hope!” 





Steelworkers Have Union Shop Contracts with 27 Companies 


Contrary to the report in the July issue 
of the Lasour GazeTTE (p. 850), a union 
shop agreement won by an AFL local in 
Philadelphia was not the first in the basic 
steel industry in the United States. At 


the present time, the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) has union shop con- 
tracts in 27 companies with basic steel 
capacity, some of which have been in 
effect for many years. 
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LMPC Arranges Annual Banquet 

Employees and management at Sangamo 
Company Ltd. in Leaside, Ont., recently 
held their annual banquet, arranged by 
the LMPC. During the evening, a review 
of business conditions and company activi- 


ties during 1951 was given by G. H. 
Lawrence, President, and D. C. Patton, 
Executive Vice-President. 

The Sanwag News, the employee paper 
at Sangamo, said that C. H. Anderson, 
Technical Adviser to the President, 
“pointed out the advantages of continued 
co-operation between shop and manage- 
ment, between foreman and employee.” 

The News said that other representatives 
of labour and management praised the 
friendly attitude and good relations existing 
at Sangamo. 

Lodges 1755 and 235 of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) are 
the unions participating in the LMPC at 
Sangamo. 


“LMPCs Make Important Contribution’’—Gregg 

In a recent address before the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association Annual Meet- 
ing, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, urged management and labour 
“to get across their own points of view 
on matters of mutual concern and to find 
out why the other party thinks and acts 
as 1t does.” 

Speaking on employee-employer relations, 
Mr. Gregg said :— 

“The thing particularly which has struck 
me about the many different approaches 
that have been made to this subject is the 
apparent underlying agreement that effec- 
tive labour-management relations really 
depend on an understanding of the other 
fellow’s point of view.” 

Understanding requires a two-fold effort, 
“the effort needed if one’s point of view is 
going to be presented most effectively, and 
the effort required to fully appreciate the 
basis for a particular attitude or for certain 
decisions.” 

Outhning some of the improvements in 
communication which have taken place in 
recent years, Mr. Gregg suggested there 
was still “room for improvement.” He 
said :— 
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“In most businesses, for instance, pro- 
duction methods are under constant review 
and change and such changes almost 
inevitably provoke employee reactions 
which influence his or her attitude towards 
the job and the company. To cite another 
example, the pressure that is constantly on 
all levels of management to appear to be 
doing a good job may mean that ineffi- 
clencies are kept from those at the top, 
with the result that problems and com- 
plaints build up at the bottom for which 
there are no outlets. All too often the boss 
is told what he wants to hear and is kept 
from learning things that go wrong or do 
not get done. These communication bottle- 
necks can seriously impair the overall 
productivity of any organization.” 

Concluding his remarks Mr. Gregg 
suggested that he would like to see more 
industries “seriously consider the establish- 
ment of labour-management production 
committees”. Experience has shown that 
LMPCs “can make a very important con- 
tribution to the efficient and amicable 
operation of most businesses”. 


ok ok k 


The rapid expansion in the work force 
at Fleet Manufacturing Ltd. in Fort Erie 
has necessitated an expanded program of 
on-the-job safety. Under the chairmanship 
of William Graham, the Safety sub- 
committee of the LMPC has been working 
to improve the plant safety record. 

Fleet has already applied to the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Association for 
two Merit Certificates (Class <A), for 
200,000 man-hours worked without a lost 
time accident. 

The Safety Committee of the LMPC 
takes a scientific approach to industrial 
accident prevention and general efficiency. 
Films and new publications are studied 
while tours through other companies are 
considered very essential. Each member 
reports to the Safety Head and meetings 
are held regularly every two weeks. The 
LMPC meets once a month. 


Establishment of Labour-Management | 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is | 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- | 
Management Co-operation Service, In- | 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 

of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up | 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 
The Canada Labour Relations Board did 


not meet during July. During the month, 
the following applications for certification 
were received :—- 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed by Marine 
Express Lines Limited, Vancouver (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
elevator and maintenance employees of 
Canada Malting Co. Limited, Port Arthur, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Patricia 
Transportation Company, Limited, Winni- 


peg, employed in miscellaneous classifica- 
tions (Investigating Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

4. Local 13618, Region 75, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of licensed personnel em- 
ployed by the Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Navigation Company Limited, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) ; 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Badwater Towing Company 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of extra gang time-keepers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
way on its Atlantic Region (Investigating 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister appointed A. 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
and M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, as Conciliation Officers to 
deal with the dispute between various 
Canadian railways, including the Canadian 
National Railways; the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company; the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company; and the 
Ontario Northland Railway; and a group 
of national and international unions rep- 
resenting non-operating railway employees. 
The appointments were made following 
receipt of a joint request from the com- 
panies and a joint negotiating committee 
representing the unions. 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


During July, the Minister received a 
report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation Off- 
cer, advising of the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Vancouver Hotel 
Company Limited and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (L.G., 
Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During July, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with disputes between the following 
parties: 

1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic, Central and 
Western Regions). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions). The Board had not 
been fully constituted at the end of the 
month. 

3. Communications Workers of America 
and the Northern Telephone Co. Limited, 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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New Liskeard, Ont. (L:G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1076). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with mat- 
ters in dispute between the British Columbia 
Telephone Company and the Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers of British Col- 
ombias Ck Ge Aues 21952,..p9 10/7) 5 was 
fully constituted in July with the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. G. McG. Sloan, Victoria, 
B.C., as Chairman. Chief Justice Sloan was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, A. C. DesBrisay and Isaac 
Shulman, both of Vancouver, who had previ- 
ously been appointed on the nominations of 
the company and the Federation, re- 
spectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During July the Munister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with mat- 
ters in dispute between the Lakehead Term- 
inal Elevator Association, representing 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont., and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L. G., July, 1952, p. 915). The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Setilements Following Board Procedure 


During July, settlements were reported 
in the disputes listed below following the 
appointment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation or following receipt by the 
parties of the reports of Boards: 

1. Canadian National Railways, (Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and the Canadian 





Scope and Administration of the Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction. i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
eraphs, interprovinecial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act. and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


The Canada Labour 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 


Relations Board is 


bargain collectively and to make ‘every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and _ St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two _ officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario: three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario: 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 1952, 
p. 591). The dispute was settled as a 
result of further direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties following receipt of the 
report of the Board. 


2. Canadian National Railways (Jasper 


Park Lodge, Jasper; The Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon; The Prince Edward 


Hotel, Brandon; The Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg; The Prince Arthur Hotel, Port 
Arthur; and The Charlottetown Hotel, 
Charlottetown) and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., May, 1952, p. 
591). The disputes were settled following 
further direct negotiations between the 
parties and before the Board was fully 
constituted. 


3. Various steamship companies on the 
West Coast, including Canadian National 


Steamships, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), 
Union Steamships Limited, Frank Water- 
house and Company of Canada Limited, 
Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry Ser- 
vices) and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Lake and River Service) and 
the National Association of Marine Engin- 
eers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., June, 1952, p. 
756). The texts of the reports of the 
Boards, which were received during July, 
are reproduced below. 


4. Various steamship companies on the 
west coast, listed in item 3 immediately 
above, and the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., June, 1952, p. 756). The 
texts of the reports of the Boards, which 
were received during July, are reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees 


Port Arthur, Ontario, 
9th July, 1952. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greece, V.C., M_P., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir, 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act in 
the matter of a dispute between The 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association, 
representing the Elevator Companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and The 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, composed of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Chairman, 
and Messrs. Frank R. Evans, Q.C.,, 
nominee of the employer, and Ernest 
Ingles, nominee of the Union, held meet- 
ings at Port Arthur on May 28, at 
Winnipeg on June 11 to 14 inclusive and 
again at Port Arthur on July 7 to 9 
inclusive. 





On July 12, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
and the Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
Association, representing various elevator 
companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur (L.G., July, 1952, p. 915). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port 
Arthur, Chairman, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members, F. R. Evans, QC., 
Winnipeg, and Ernest Ingles, London, 
who had previously been appointed on 
the nominations of the companies and 
union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s 
reproduced herewith. 


report is 
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The Lakehead Terminal Elevators Asso- 
ciation represents the following elevator 


Companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur :— r 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 
Limited. 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 
Limited. 


Federal Grain Limited. 

Fort William Elevator 
Limited. 

Lakehead Terminals Limited. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited. 

National Grain Company Limited. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited. 

N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited. 

Saskatchewan Pool Terminals Company 
Limited. 

Superior Elevator Company Limited. 

Searle Grain Company Limited. 

United Grain Growers Terminals 
Limited. 

Westland Elevators Limited. 


Company 


Appearances 
Mr. W. A. Johnson, Q.C., appeared for 
the following Companies :— 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 


Limited. 

Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 
Limited. 

Federal Grain Limited. 

Fort William Elevator Company 
Limited. 


Lakehead Terminals Limited. 
McCabe Grain Company Limited. 
National Grain Company Limited. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited. 
N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited. 
Superior Elevator Company Limited. 
United Grain Growers ‘Terminals 
Limited. 


Messrs. H. S. Scarth, Q.C., and R. A. 
Milliken Junior appeared for:— 
Manitoba Pool Elevators. 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals Company 
Limited. 


Mr. C. E. Hayles appeared for the 
employer. 

Messrs. F. H. Hall, Vice Grand President, 
J. L. Pateman, General Chairman, A. Mose, 
C. W. Hardick, Secretary Treasurer and 
Local Chairman Lodge No. 650 and other 
representatives of Lodge No. 650 appeared 
for the Union. 


They were not represented and no one 
appeared for:— 
Searle Grain Company Limited. 
Westland Elevators Limited. 
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There is no existing overall agreement 
between the employer Association and the 
Union. 

There are four agreements presently in 
effect for the period from January 1, 1950 
to December 31, 1951, namely :— 

1. An agreement between: 

Canadian Consolidated Grain Elevator 
Company Limited. 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 


Limited. 
Fort William Elevator Company 
Limited. 


Federal Grain Limited. 

Lakehead Terminals Limited. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited. 
N. M. Paterson Company Limited. 


United Grain Growers Terminals 
Limited. 

Western Grain Company Limited, 

and 


Local No. 650 of the Union. 


2. An agreement between: 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
and 
Local No. 650 of the Union. 


3. An agreement between: 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals Limited, 
and 
Local No. 650 of the Union. 


4, An agreement between: 
Searle Grain Company Limited, 
and 
The Union. 


The parties at the request of the Board 
carried on negotiations in an effort to 
reach a settlement on all matters which 
were in dispute and reported to the Board 
that they had been successful in reaching 
a settlement upon all matters in dispute 
except the following which they submitted 
for the consideration of the Board. 

(a) That Watchmen be included in the 

agreements. 

(b) A reduction in the standard work 
week from 48 to 40 hours for all 
employees with the same “Take home 
pay”. 

(c) A wage increase of 40 cents an 
hour retroactive to January 1, 1952. 
Time and a half for overtime for 
all employees. 

Two additional enumerated holidays, 
Thanksgiving Day and Remembrance 
Day. 

(f) Time and a half over and above 


(d 


VR 


(e 


wa 


regular rates for all employees 
required to work on enumerated 
holidays. 


(g) Union shop with compulsory check- 
off of Union dues and fees each 
month for all employees. 


The Board had the assistance of exhaus- 
tive arguments by all parties, written 
briefs setting forth in detail their respective 
positions together with the filing of very 
considerable material by all parties. The 
Board has read all the material filed 
including the briefs and has given careful 
consideration to all matters discussed in 
the briefs and disclosed in the material 
filed and to the arguments adduced by the 
representatives of the different parties to 
the dispute and are pleased to make the 
following recommendations in connection 
with the disputes submitted to it which 
are unanimous with the exception of one 
matter which will be hereinafter noted 
under item (c). 


Xa) Re: Watchmen 


That only those employees whose 
exclusive duties are those of a watchman 
shall be excluded from the agreement. 

(b) Re: Reduction in work weel; 

That the standard work week be 
reduced from 48 to 44 hours a week from 
September 1, 1952, and that from that 
date the wages of hourly employees be 
increased 9 cents per hour, with a corre- 
sponding proportionate increase for all 
monthly employees, to compensate for 
the loss caused by the shorter work week. 


(c) Re: General Wage Increase 

The Chairman and Mr. Evans, the 
Nominee of the Employer, recommend 
that there be a general increase in wages 
for hourly employees of 16 cents per hour, 
with a corresponding proportionate in- 
crease for monthly employees, retro- 
active to January 1, 1952. This 16 cents 
per hour includes 10 cents per hour which 
is being presently paid in excess of the 
wage rates set out in the _ present 
agreements. 

Mr. Ingles, Nominee of the Union, 
while approving of the increases recom- 
mended by the Chairman and Mr. Evans 
is of the opinion that from the 1st of 
September, 1952, there should be an addi- 
tional wage increase of 5 cents per hour 
for hourly employees with a correspond- 
ing proportionate increase for monthly 
employees. 

(d) Re: Additional Overtime 

The overtime rates to remain as set 
out in the present agreement. 

(e) Re: Additional Enumerated Holidays 

The enumerated holidays to remain as 
set out in the present agreement with 
the following provision that if an 


employee is called back to work on 
Thanksgiving Day or Remembrance Day 
he shall be paid for a standard day’s 
work at time and a half. 


(f) Re: Additional Pay on Enumerated 
Holidays 
The pay for enumerated holidays to 
remain as set out in the present agree- 
ment. 


The Board has taken the requests in (d), 
(e) and (f) into consideration in recom- 
mending the general increase in wages. 


(g) Re: Union Security 

That every employee who is now or 
hereafter becomes a member of the 
Union shall maintain his membership in 
the Union during the term of the agree- 
ment as a condition of his employment. 

That there is to be a voluntary check- 
off of Union dues, payable monthly, 
irrevocable for the term of the agreement, 
The form to be used shall be substantially 
as follows: 








Date 
I hereby authorize to 
Name of Company 
deduct the sum of $ from my 


first pay cheque in each calendar month 
and to remit the same to Local No. 650 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees at 





Designate 
— This authorization 





Address of Local 650 
is irrevocable during the term of the 
present collective agreement. 








Witness 
The  check-off 
delivered to the 


Employee 


authorization may be 

respective Company 
member of the Association, by the 
employee in person, his agent, or the 
Secretary-Treasurer of Lodge No. 650 from 
time to time, by handing the same in at 
the office of the Company or by mailing 
the same to it. 

The parties agreed to include in any 
future agreements an Arbitration Clause to 
comply with Section 19 of the Act with a 
provision that the Minister of Labour for 
Canada is to designate the Arbitrator or 
Chairman of the Arbitration Board if the 
parties do not agree upon an appointee, 
The discretion of the Minister of Labour 
should not be restricted to members of one 
particular field or profession. 

The Board appreciates the efforts made 
by all parties to reach a settlement of the 
many matters in dispute. While the Board 
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regrets that the parties were not able to 
reach a settlement on all matters in dispute 
their efforts, however, limited the matters 
submitted to the Board. The parties will- 
ingly and frankly furnished the Board with 
all relevant information requested which 
materially assisted the Board in reaching 
its recommendations. The Board wish to 
comment upon the good relationship which 
has existed for a great number of years 


between the Employer and the Union which 
was evident in all discussions before the 
Board. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Dow Ler, 
Chairman. 
(Sqd.) Frank R. Evans, 
Employer Nominee. 
(Sgd.) Ki. INGLEs, 
Union Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Ser- 
vice), Union Steamships Limited, Frank Waterhouse and Co. of 
Canada Limited, and Canadian National Steamships 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Hon. Miuton F. Grecc, M.-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), 
Union Steamships Limited, Frank Water- 
house and Co. of Canada Limited, Cana- 
dian National Steamships and Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. was composed 
of Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, Chairman; 
R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the Employer 
and Isaac Shulman, nominee of the 
Association. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Association for a general wage increase 
of $85 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case of 
all Chief Engineers, 2nd Engineers, 3rd 
Engineers and 4th Engineers of $15 per 
month and a Re-Classification adjustment 
in the case of 3rd and 4th Engineers 
presently receiving under their contracts 
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the Minister of 


On July 8, 1952, 
Labour received the reports of the 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between various steamship 
companies on the west coast and the 
National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., and between the 
same companies and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild. 

The Boards were under the chairman- 
ship of Bernard M. Isman and _ the 
nominee of the companies was R. A. 
Mahoney. The union nominee on the 
Boards involving the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Ine., was Isaac Shulman, and the union 
nominee on the Boards involving the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
was H. L. Hansen. All members of the 
Boards reside in Vancouver. 

The texts of the Boards’ reports are 
reproduced herewith. 





$931 per month or $22 per month and a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case of 
Junior Engineers of $22 per month together 
with a general increase in wages of 75 per 
cent, based on present prevailing rates of 
pay, both the Re-Classification adjustment 
and the general increase of 74 per cent to 
be effective as of March 1, 1952. 


The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Marine 


Kngineers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment 
and that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage in- 
crease in wages. 

The Board suggests that in view of the 
cordial relationship which has existed 
between the parties that they arrange for 
adjustments where necessary where the 


increases recommend by this Board result 
in a substantial change in the differential 
presently existing. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) I. SHuLMAN, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Lake and River Service) 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greac, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Lake and River Service) 
and Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. was 
composed of Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, 
Chairman; R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the 
Employer and Isaac Shulman, nominee of 
the Association. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Association for a general wage increase 
of $85 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case of 
the Chief Engineers and 2nd Engineers of 
$15 per month together with a general 


increase in wages of 74 per cent based 
on present prevailing rates of pay, both the 
Re-Classification adjustment and the gen- 
eral increase of 74 per cent to be effective 
as of March 1, 1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Marine 
Engineers was a consideration in determin- 
ing the Re-Classification adjustment and 
that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 


in wages. 
The Board suggests that in view of the 
cordial relationship which has_ existed 


between the parties that they arrange for 
adjustments where necessary where the 
increases recommended by this Board 
resuft in a substantial change in the 
differential presently existing. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) I. SHULMAN, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Port Mann and Okanagan Lake 


Barge and Ferry Services) 
and | 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Hon. Mivron F. Greaa, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 
The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Port Mann and Okanagan Lake 
Barge and Ferry Services) and Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. was composed of 
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Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, Chairman; 
R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the Employer 
and Isaac Shulman, nominee of the 
Association. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Association for a general wage increase 
of $85 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of all Chief Engineers, 2nd Engineers, 3rd 
Engineers and 4th Engineers of $15 per 
month together with a general increase in 
wages of 74 per cent based on present 
prevailing rates of pay, both the Re- 
Classification adjustment and the general 
increase of 74 per cent to be effective as 
of March 1, 1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Marine 


Engineers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment and 
that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 
In wages. 

The Board suggests that in view of the 
cordial relationship which has existed 
between the parties that they arrange for 
adjustments where necessary where the 
increases recommended by this Board result 
in a substantial change in the differential 
presently existing. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) I. SHULMAN, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Steamships, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union Steamships Limited, 
and Frank Waterhouse and Co. of Canada Limited 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greae, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian National steam- 
ships, Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union 
Steamships Limited, and Frank Waterhouse 
and Company of Canada Ltd. and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. was 
composed of Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, 
Chairman; R. A. Mahoney, nominee of 
the Employer and Harry L. Hansen, 
nominee of the Guild. : 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 


The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Guild for a general wage increase of 
$100 per month. 
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The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of all Masters, Ist Officers, 2nd Officers 
and 3rd Officers of $15 per month and a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case of 
3rd Officers actually employed in Watch- 
keeping of $22 per month together with a 
general increase in wages of 74 per cent 
based on present prevailing rates of pay, 
both the Re-Classification adjustment and 
the general increase of 74 per cent to be 
effective as of March 1, 1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Certificated 
Deck Officers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment and 
that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 
In wages. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) R. A. MaHoney, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. L. Hansen, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Lake and River Service) 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Grecc, MP., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Lake and River Service) 
and Merchant Service Guild, Inc. was 
composed of Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, 
Chairman; R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the 
Employer and Harry L. Hansen, nominee 
of the Guild. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Guild for a general wage increase of 
$100 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of all Masters, Ist Officers, 2nd Officers 


and 8rd Officers of $15 per month and a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of 38rd Officers actually employed in 
Watch-keeping of $22 per month together 
with a general increase in wages of 
73 per cent based on present prevailing 
rates of pay, both the Re-Classification 
adjustment and the general increase of 
74 per cent to be effective as of March 1 
1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Certificated 
Deck Officers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment and 
that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 
in wages. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. L. Hansen, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Port Mann and Okanagan Lake 


Barge and Ferry Services) 
and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Hon. Miuton F. Greae, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Port Mann and Okanagan Lake 
Barge and Ferry Services) and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. was composed 
of Messrs, Bernard M. Isman, Chairman; 


R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the Employer 
and Harry L. Hansen, nominee of the 
Guild. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, the 
Board is now pleased to report unanimously 
as follows :— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Guild for a general wage increase of 
$100 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of all Masters, 1st Officers, 2nd Officers 
and 3rd Officers of $15 per month and a 
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Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of 3rd Officers actually employed in Watch- 
keeping of $22 per month together with a 
general increase in wages of 74 per cent 
based on present prevailing rates of pay, 
both the Re-Classification adjustment and 
the general increase of 74 per cent to be 
effective as of March 1, 1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Certificated 
Deck Officers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment and 


that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 
in wages. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) R. A. MaHoney, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) H. L. Hansen, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. | 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


Decisions in three cases heard by the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 at Montreal on June 17 have been 
released. The disputes concerned expenses 
of motor-coach operators while on relieving 
duty, responsibility of engineers to avoid 
accidents and overtime rates of pay for 
dining-car employees. 

The three cases are summarized below. 


Case No. 616.—Dispute between Ontario 
Northland Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning expenses of 
motor-coach operators while off thew 
regular assignments. 

A spare motor-coach operator with head- 
quarters at North Bay was assigned to 
relieve an operator at Elk Lake who was 
on leave. His claim for expenses while 
relieving at Elk Lake was declined by the 
Railway. 

The Schedule pertaining to motor-coach 
operators states: “Employees on leave or 
who are temporarily off their assignment 
for seven days or over will be relieved by 
the senior employee desiring same, where 
possible.” No applications to fill the 
temporary vacancy were received when it 
was advertised. 

The Railway submitted that the spare 
operator was not away from headquarters 
by order of the Railway but in exercise 
of seniority. In the past, the Railway 
pointed out, expenses were allowed when 
relieving operators were sent to relieve for 
a period of less than seven days’ duration 
but were not allowed when the junior spare 
man was required to protect a vacancy of 
over seven days’ duration, no applications 
for the assignment having been received. 

The employees contended that the spare 
operator, not having applied for the assign- 
ment, was ordered to relieve and therefore 
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was entitled to away-from-home expenses 
under an article of the Schedule which 
states: “Spare operators, when away from 
their headquarters by order of the Rail- 
way, shall be allowed actual reasonable 
expenses on production of receipt.’ The 
spare man was not required to make an 
application, the Brotherhood asserted, 
acknowledging that when two or more 
applications are received, seniority governs. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained by the Board. 


Case No. 617.—Dispute between the 
Ontario. Northland Railway and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers concerning assessing of demerits 
and responsibility of engineers for avoiding 
accidents. 


An engineer in charge of a train which 
ran into the rear of another was _ sus- 
pended, on his arrival at the terminal, for 
eight days. In addition, he was assessed 
10 demerit marks. 


Requesting removal of the demerit 
marks and payment for time out of service, 
the Brotherhood contended that the acci- 
dent was caused by the failure of a flagman 
to comply with regulations. 


The Railway argued that it did not 
base its position on any claim concerning 
flagging but on the fact that the engineer’s 
train covered 10 miles in 12 minutes, thus 
averaging 50 miles an hour, the maximum 
permitted on the subdivision; therefore, the 
Railway contended, the engineer exceeded 
the permissive speed at some point or 
points. 

In addition, the train was required to 
stop for orders at the station where the 
collision occurred. In the Railway’s view, 
from the speed the train was travelling at 


the point of impact—the damage caused 
was “enormous’—it would have been 
“physically impossible” for it to have 
stopped as required. With the emergency 
brakes set, the train had travelled 2,762 
feet from the outer torpedo to the point 
of contact, the Railway pointed out. 

Because the engineer in charge of a train 
is responsible for its safe operation and for 
observance of the rules, the engineer “fully 
merited” suspension and the assessment of 
the demerit marks, the Railway contended. 

The Board decided to sustain the 
employees’ contention to the extent of 
payment for time lost, pointing out, how- 
ever, that the decision “is not to be 
construed in any way as relieving employees 
of responsibility for use of good judgment 
in train operation”. 


Case No. 618.—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern and Prairie Regions) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning claims of dining car service 
employees for pro rata wages for duties 
performed during rest periods. 

Some employees on dining cars operating 
between Montreal and Winnipeg and 
between Toronto and Winnipeg submitted 
claims for pay at pro rata rates for duties 
performed during rest periods as set out in 
the current collective agreement. The 
Brotherhood alleged that the Company was 
acting unilaterally in paying some claims, 
rejecting others. In reply, the Company 
explained that it accepted claims from 
employees who had to serve more 
passengers than the agreed quota but 
rejected those from employees it felt did 
not complete their duties in the allotted 
time because of negligence, incompetence 
or poor work practices. 





The article of the collective agreement 
dealing with rest periods is as follows:— 


Rest or off-duty period as applied to 
long haul runs involving overnight travel 
shall be between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. excepting the Third Cook’s hours 
of rest shall be from 10 p.m. to 5 am. 
and any duties performed during rest 
periods shall be paid for at pro rata 
rates. This will be included in the 
monthly guarantee. 

For the sole purpose of determining the 
legitimacy, or otherwise, of overtime 
claims, the following yardstick will be 
used :— 

On the basis that each crew member 
(Steward excepted), offsets 123 passengers, 
the total number of employees carried in 
the crew (Steward excepted), multiplied 
by 123, will equal the number of 
passengers to be served meals within the 
16-hour period, from 6 am. to 10 p.m. 
under normal operating conditions. Abnor- 
malities will be dealt with on merit as 
they occur. 


Hxample: 

With a crew of 7 (including Steward), 
75 passengers will be served breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, within the 16-hour 
period outlined above, the final meal of 
the day being the governing factor. 


Numbers in excess of those quoted in 
the examples may make the Company 
liable for overtime. 

This understanding is predicated on the 
following hours of meal service:—Break- 
fasta 7, pad. 60.) 10-8027 amiss Lincheen 
I254a.m..40-2:30) pan:y Dinner?> 5. p.m: ‘to 
8.30 p.m. 


The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention only to the extent that disallowed 
overtime claims covering service rendered 
in feeding passengers over the quota of 124 
passengers to one crew member be paid. 
The Board also ruled that claims laid as 
a result of serving customers entering the 
diner after 8.30 p.m. be allowed. 





“Industrial Relations More Orderly’ —M. M. Maclean 


In a speech delivered before the 35th 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy 
Minister and Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour, told the 
delegates that industrial relations in Canada 
are taking on a more orderly pattern. 

Mr. Maclean said: “There is evidence 
that many employers and unions are 
improving their ability to work together. 
This does not mean an end to industrial 


conflict in Canada. Differences of opinion 
will inevitably continue and will be threshed 
out in collective bargaining, conciliation 
procedures and, sometimes, strikes. 

“But what it does mean is that indus- 
trial relations are taking a more orderly 
pattern. Both management and labour are 
erowing in their ability to see each other’s 
point of view. Their relations are increas- 
ingly based on confidence in one another’s 
good faith.” 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. <A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are Summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Mining 


Metal Mining—Cobalt, Ont—Silver Miller 
Mines Limited and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 4423. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
16, 1952, to February 15, 1953, and _ there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 48 per week; the company will 
give consideration to eliminating the 


Saturday night shift when it is practical to 
do so. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 48 hours per week, double time 
tor work on 5 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
service 2 weeks; employees with less than 
12 months’ service shall be entitled to 2 per 
cent of their earnings from the date of their 
employment. 

Hourly wage rates: Mine—machine men, 
raise $1.40, drift $1.35, stope $1.30; shaft 
leader $1.50; shaft man, diamond drillers 
$1.40; mucking machine operators $1.35; 
timber men, hoistmen, slusher men, shaft 
sinking deckmen $1.30; cage tender, deck- 
men $1.20; muckers and helpers $1.15. 
Surface—blacksmith, mechanic, carpenter 
$1.35; truck driver $1.25; blacksmiths’ 
helpers, watchmen $1.20; general surface 
work, janitor, lampmen $1.10. Mill—mill 
mechanic $1.35; drier men, crusher men, 
flotation men $1.30; ball mill operator $1.20. 
(An increase of from 10 to 20 cents per 
hour over the previous rates.) 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a Labour Manage- 
ment Committee. 


Manufacturing 


Machinery—Lachine P.Q—Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers Limited and United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 618. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 


1952, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Check-off of monthly union dues voluntary 
for old and compulsory for new employees, 
irrevocable in either case. 


Hours: 8% per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 424-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 34 hours in excess 
of the above daily hours (except in case of 
shift changes) and for the first 82 hours 
on Saturday, double time thereafter and for 
work on Sunday; double time and one-half 
for work on 8 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, 2 weeks after 3 years, and 3 weeks 
after 20 years of continuous service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
blacksmith $1.42 to $1.66; boring mill, 
planer $1.42 to $1.79; burner $1.28 to $1.53, 
carpenter (maintenance) $1.42 to $1.54, 
crane operator $1.28 to $1.43, fitter $1.37 to 
$1.65; helper, general $1.25 to $1.28, pro- 
duction $1.28 to $1.37; labourer, trucker 
$1.25; lathe $1.28 to $1.79, milling machine 
$1.38 to $1.74, painter $1.28 to $1.48, plate 
fitter $1.37 to $1.61, receiver $1.31 to $1.42, 
sheet metal work $1.31 to $1.55, shop clerk 
$1.31 to $1.47, splicer $1.88 to $1.48, tool- 
maker $1.68 to $1.79, welder $1.29 to $1.66, 
tractor driver $1.28. The minimum hiring 
rate for unskilled labour shall be $1.19 per 
hour, with automatic increases of 3 cents 
per hour at the end of the first and the 
second months when the rate of $1.25 per 
hour is reached. Charge hands will be paid 
10 cents per hour above the highest rate in 
the group. (These rates are from 30 to 34 
cents per hour higher than the rates pro- 
vided in the previous agreement.) Effective 
March 1, 1952, the then current cost-of- 
living bonus was incorporated into all rates 
and ian additional 8 cents per hour was 
added. 

Off-shift differential: employees working on 
regular shifts that start after 3 p.m. will 
receive a bonus of 7 cents per hour. 


Provision is made for the safety of 
employees. seniority rights and grievance 
procedure. 


Automobiles—Windsor, Ont—The Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
200 (Hourly Rated Employees). 


Agreement, following strike (L.G., April, 
1952, p. 529), to be in effect from February 
19, 1952, to February 19, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., July, 1950, p. 
1045), with the following changes and 
additions :— 


Overtime at time and one-half is now paid 
for all work on a Saturday or, in the case 
of a continuous 7-day operation, on the sixth 
consecutive day of ‘a scheduled work week. 


Vacations with pay: provisions are revised 
to provide one week to employees with one 


and less than 3 years’ seniority and 2 weeks 
to employees with 3 or more years’ seniority 
(previously 2 weeks were granted after 5 
years’ seniority). 

Off-shift differential is increased by 2 cents 
per hour, from 5 to 7 cents, for work 
commenced between the hours of 1 p.m. and 
the following 5 a.m. 


Improvement factor: all employees will 
receive, by way of improvement factor, an 
increase of 3 cents per hour June 15; 1952, 
and a further increase of 3 cents per hour 
June 15, 1953, such amounts to be added to 
the base rate (a new provision). 


Escalator clause: provisions for an 
escalator clause are added to the agreement. 
They provide for ‘a cost-of-living allowance 
for all employees on the following basis: 
for every 1-3 point rise in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
above 164 a one cent per hour bonus will 
be granted. Adjustments will be made 
quarterly, upwards or downwards, but in 
no event will a decline in the index below 
164 points provide the basis of a reduction 
in the wage scale. Employees were granted 
a cost-of-living increase of 5 cents per hour 
September 1, 1950, and one of 3 cents an 
hour March 4, 1951. Based on the above 
formula, the agreement provides for further 
cost-of-living allowances of 5 cents per hour 
effective June 1, 1951, of 6 cents per hour 
effective September 1, 1951, and of one cent 
per hour December 1, 1951, bringing the 
cost-of-living bonus up to 20 cents per hour 
at the time of the effective date of the 
agreement. 


Construction 


Various Trades—Niagara Falls, Ont— 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario (Sir Adam Beck Niagara 
Generating Station No. 2) and The 
Niagara Development Allied Council, 
AF. of L. Comprising Seventeen 
International Unions. 


Supplementary agreement to agreement 
effective from March 4, 1951, until the com- 
pletion of the project (L.G., June, 1951, 
p. 825), provides for the following changes 
and additions:—- 


Overtime: a provision has been added that 
in the case of tunnel work and all work 
which calls for six 8-hour days, the first 4 
hours on Saturdays shall be Paldator «at 
straight time, with time and one-half there- 
after and for any hours in excess of 8, 
Monday through Friday. 


Statutory holidays: 2 specified holidays 
are now paid holidays; work thereon will be 
paid for at double time in addition to 
holiday pay. 


Wage rates are increased in most cases 
by 20 cents an hour. This includes an 
increase of from 5 to 15 cents per hour 
which became effective August 19, 1951. The 
hourly rates for certain classes now are: 
boilermakers, blacksmith and drill sharpener, 


ironworker, welder $1.95; carpenter, crib- 
man, sawfiler, millwright $1.90; asbestos 
mechanic $1.85; rigger, first class $1.95, 


second class $1.80; electrical workers $1.20 
to $2, lineman $1.17 to $1.95, groundman 
$1.44, engineers $1.30 to $2; tunnel workers, 
miners and drillers $1.58, muckers $1.30 to 
$1.40, powderman $1.45, labourers $1.20 to 


$1.30; truck drivers $1.35 to $1.60. The 
provision that truck drivers who regularly 
work both above and below ground will be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra is deleted and 
another provision is inserted to the effect 
that all hourly-rated employees who are 
required to work underground for short 
periods will receive the full underground 
pay of 10 cents per hour or any fraction 
thereof. 


Shift differentials: on 3-shift operations 
employees, with the exception of firefighters 
and tunnel workers who are eligible to 
participate in incentive bonus plans and 
watchmen, will be paid, effective April 6, 
1952, a shift differential of 7 cents per 
hour for work on the evening shift and 
12 cents on the night shift. Where the 
schedule provides for regular rotation of 
shifts, employees on all 3. shifts may be 
paid, at the discretion of the employer, 6 
cents per hour in lieu of the above shift 
differential. Where two shifts per day are 
worked a shift differential of 10 cents per 
hour will be paid for the second shift. 
Previously, employees were not paid a shift 
differential. 


The Commission, with the co-operation of 
the Council, will develop and put into effect 
an optional savings and insurance plan. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshore Work—St. John’s, Newfound- 
land—The Newfoundland Employers’ 
Association Limited and The Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, Dec., 1950, p. 2064, except 
that the wage rates are increased (day rates 
are increased by from 12 to 30 cents per 
hour, with corresponding increases in other 
rates. This includes an increase of from 6 
to 15 cents per hour in the day rates, and 
corresponding increases in other rates, which 
became effective May 1, 1951), and special 
rates for Sunday meal hours are added to 
the wage scale. 


Hourly wage rates now in effect for (1) 
day; (2) early night; (3) late night; (4) 
meal hours, union holidays, Saturday nights; 
(5) Sundays; (6) Sunday meal hours, 
respectively: Steamship—general and salt 
cargoes, loading salt on board foreign 
trawlers $1.50, $1.70, $2.25, $2.40, $3, $3.80: 
cement, sand, coal $1.58, $1.78, $2.33, $2.48, 
$3.16, $3.96; Welsh steam coal and slag, 
cold storage on ships $1.68, $1.88, $2.43, $2.58, 
$3.36, $4.16; anthracite coal $1.70, $1.90, 
$2.45, $2.60, $3.40, $4.20; ammunition $2.10, 
$2.53, $3.02, $3.17, $4.20, $5; general labour 
about premises 974% cents, $1.084, $1.334, 
$1.93, $1.934, $2.404. Fish wharf—barrow- 
ing and packing $1.08, $1.23, $1.44, $1.88, 
$1.88, $1.88; labour in oil freezers or clean- 
ing oil tanks $1.02, $1.17, $1.37, $1.86, $1.86, 
$1.86; general labour 98 cents, $1.13, $1.34, 
$1.85, $1.85, $1.85.  Seal—packing skins, 
scrapping and piling skins, salting and piling 
skins, drumming skins after manufacturing 
period $1.05, $1.20, $1.41, $1.87, $1.87, $1.87: 
all factory work, wheeling to elevator or 
drop, drumming skins during manufacturing 
period $1.12, $1.27, $1.48, $1.89, $1.89, $1.89; 
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cleaning steamers or vessels after voyage 
$1.50, $1.70, $2.25, $2.40, $2.40, $2.40; draw- 
ing and shipping oil, other labour about 
premises 98 cents, $1.13, $1.34, $1.85, $1.85, 
$1.85; cleaning seal tanks $1.02, $1.17, $1.37, 
$1.86, $1.86, $1.86. Cold storage—men: 
casual labour around plant 98 cents, $1.13, 
$1.34, $1.85, $1.85, $1.85; casual labour in 
plant $1.02, $1.17, $1.37, $1.86, $1.86, $1.86; 
wheeling fresh fish into plant $1.05, $1.20, 


$1.41, $1.85, $1.85, $1.85; checkers and 
weighers $1.08, $1.23, $1.44, $1.88, $1.88, 
$1.88; filleters and skinners $1.03, $1.18, 


$1.38, $1.87, $1.87, $1.87; women 59, 67, 97, 
97, 97, 97 cents. The special rates on certain 
cargoes are the same as in the previous 
agreement. 


Shipping—Last Coast—Certan Shipping 
Companies and The Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild. 


Agreement, covering deck officers on 
Canadian registered deep sea dry_ cargo 
freight vessels, to be in effect from July, 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953, with provision for 
the renewal for another year. 


Preference of employment: the companies 
will recognize the Guild as the source of 
supply for its deck officer personnel; such 
personnel shall be requested from _ the 
nearest office of the Guild and through the 
National Employment Service. If the Guild 
is unable to furnish competent deck officers 
when and where required, the companies 
shall have the right to obtain officers else- 
where and such officers shall not be discrim- 
inated against by the Guild. 


Overtime: the following monthly lump sum 
overtime payments will be made in full 
compensation for all overtime, except 
security watch: chief officer $45, 2nd Officer 
$35, 3rd officer $30. In port, when a deck 
officer is required for security duty all night 
after 8 hours’ day duty, he shall, except on 
days of arrival and sailing, be entitled to 
the following 24 hours off duty or, when 
this is not possible, to one day’s additional 
leave or pay in lieu thereof. 


Statutory holidays: work on 6 specified 
holidays shall be confined to that usually 
performed on Sundays. Any deck officer 
required to be on duty on a holiday in port 
shall be entitled to the following 24 hours 
off duty or, where this is not possible, to 
one day’s additional leave. 


Annual leave: deck officers shall be 
granted 30 days’ annual leave on basic pay 
after having completed one year’s con- 
tinuous satisfactory service with the same 
company; unless otherwise mutually agreed, 
this leave will be given in home port. Pro 
rata leave may be granted before expiry of 
12 months, if mutually agreeable. In the 
ease of a laid-up vessel, where no immediate 
employment in the same or a higher capa- 
city is available, the deck officer shall receive 
leave on a pro rata basis. Deck officers 
engaged in a relieving capacity on articles 
shall receive leave on the basis of one day 
per month. 


Sick benefits: any deck officer who, in any 
port outside of Canada, has to be signed off 
a vessel owing to an illness, other than 
venereal disease and alcoholism, shall, in 
addition to medical care and maintenance to 
which he is entitled under the Canada 
Shipping Act, be entitled to two-thirds of 
his basic pay until fit for duty and offered 
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employment in a rank similar to that which 
he held when becoming sick or until he has 
been repatriated to a proper return port, 
whichever first happens, provided, however, 
that such sick pay shall not continue after 
12 weeks. 

Marine disaster: any deck officer who, 
while in the employ of a company, suffers 
loss of clothing and personal effects through 
marine disaster or shipwreck shall be com- 
pensated by the payment of $450. 

Basic monthly wage rates: on vessels 7,001 
to 12,000 gross tons—chief officer, without 
certificate of rank $320 on appointment and 
$325 after one year; with certificate of 
rank from $335 on appointment to $350 after 
3 years; with superior certificate from $355 
on appointment to $370 after 3 years; 2nd 
officer, without certificate of rank $282.50 
on appointment and $287.50 after one year; 
with certificate of rank from $297.50 on 
appointment to $312.50 after 3 years; with 
superior certificate from $307.50 on appoint- 
ment to $322.50 after 3 years; 3rd _ officer, 
with certificate of rank $260 on appointment 
and $265 after one year; with superior 
certificate $270 on appointment and $275 
after one year. For vessels 4,501 to 7,000 
gross tons the basic rates are reduced by 
$10 throughout, for those 2,501 to 4,500 
gross tons by $20, for vessels 1,501 to 2,500 
gross tons by $30, and for vessels 1,500 gross 
tons and under by $40. (The above rates 
for chief officers are $30, for 2nd _ officers 
$27.50, and for 3rd officers $25 higher than 
the previous rates.) A deck officer pro- 
moted from one rank to the next shall start 
at the basic rate for that position. 

On vessels carrying explosives in 50-ton 
lots or over, deck officers will be paid $15 
per month over regular wages while such 
cargo is on board the vessel. 

In the event of any vessel sailing from 
any port without the full complement of 
watchkeeping deck officers, the wages of the 
absentees shall be equally divided among the 
deck officers who perform their duties. 


Subsistence allowance of $5 per day for 
meals and room allowance of $4.50 per day 
shall be paid to deck officer personnel if 
board or living accommodation is_ not 
furnished while in port. 


Uniforms: deck officers required to wear 
company’s insignia shall be granted one free 
issue per year. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
grievances and for suitable clean quarters. 


Shipping—Hast Coast—Certain Shipping 
Companies and The National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc. 


Agreement, covering engineer officers on 
Canadian registered deep sea dry_ cargo 
freight vessels, to be in effect from July 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953; provision is made 
for the renewal for another year. This 
agreement is similar to the agreement 
between Certain Shipping Companies and 
The Ganadian Merchant Service Guild, 
summaried above. 


Overtime: the following monthly lump 
sum overtime payments will be made in full 
compensation for all overtime, except 
security watch: 2nd engineer $45, 3rd 
engineer $35, 4th engineer $30, 5th engi- 
neer $25. In port, when an engineer officer 
is required for security duty all night, 
having already performed 8 hours’ day duty, 


he shall, except on days of arrival and 
sailing, be entitled to the following 24 
hours off duty or, when this is not possible, 
to one day’s additional leave or pay in lieu 
thereof. 


Basie monthly wage rates: on vessels 7,001 
to 12,000 gross tons—2nd engineer, without 
certificate of rank $320 on appointment and 
$325 after one year; with certificate of rank 
from $335 on appointment to $350 after 3 
years; with superior certificate from $355 
on appointment to $370 after 3 years; 3rd 
engineer, without certificate of rank $282.50 
on appointment and $287.50 after one year; 
with certificate of rank from $297.50 on 
appointment to $312.50 after 3 years; with 
superior certificate from $307.50 on appoint- 
ment to $322.50 after 3 years; 4th engineer, 
without certificate of rank $250 on appoint- 
ment and $255 after one year; with 
certificate of rank $260 on appointment and 
$265 after one year; with superior certifi- 
cate $270 on appointment and $275 after one 
year; 5th engineer, with certificate of rank 
$235 on appointment and $240 after one 
year; with superior certificate $245 on 
appointment and $250 after one year. For 
vessels 4,501 to 7,000 gross tons the basic 
rates are reduced by $10 throughout, for 
vessels 2,501 to 4,500 gross tons by $20, for 
vessels 1,501 to 2,500 gross tons by $30 and 
for vessels 1,500 gross tons and under by 
$40. (The above rates for 2nd engineers 
are $30, for 3rd engineers $27.50, for 4th 
engineers $25 and for 5th engineers $20 
higher than the previous rates.) 


Service 


Fire-Fighters—V ancouver, B.C —City of 
Vancouver and International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, Local 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from March if 
1952, to February 28, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Existing working conditions, not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the agreement, as 
established by custom and usage shall con- 
tinue in effect without change during the 
term of the agreement. 

Vacations with pay will be granted to 
all eligible employees on the following basis: 
during the first year of employment, if 


service commenced in January, 14 calendar 
days, if in February, 12, if in March, 10, 
and if in April, May or June, 7 calendar 
days; after one year’s continuous service 14 
calendar days and after 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service 21 calendar days per annum. 
All fire fighters of the rank of first class 
fireman and above shall be entitled to 4 
days’ additional vacation with pay per 
annum in lieu of statutory holidays. 

Sick pay: all eligible employees shall be 
entitled to all the benefits of the “Sick Pay 
Plan” adopted by Council on December 2D. 
1949, 

Employees absent from work due to 
injuries received while on duty shall pay 
to the City all moneys received from the 
Workman’s Compensation Board and shall 
receive from the City their full wages during 
such absence. 


Monthly wage rates: firefighter, first year 
$241, 2nd year $266, 3rd year $292, 4th 
year $318; lieutenant $344, captain $368, 
district chief $424, pilot (fire boat) $381, 
relief pilot $344, chief engineer (fire boat) 
$368, shift engineer $356, machinist 
mechanic $330, master mechanic $399, master 
carpenter $366, carpenter $330; first aid 
instructor, training officer $424: fire warden 
grades and junior alarm operators same as 
firefighters; fire warden officers same as 
equal rank firefighter officers; senior alarm 
operator $362. (The above rates are 
approximately 13 per cent higher than the 
previous rates.) Office staff shall receive 
the same pay as the staff at the Vancouver 
City Hall, plus $2.50 per month contribu- 
tion to the Medical Services Association in 
respect of married men, and $1.25 per 
month in respect of single men. 

Welfare plan: the city will, in addition 
to above wages, provide for the payment in 
respect of all eligible employees other than 
office staff and clerical workers the sum of 
$2.50 per month in respect of married men 
and $1.25 in respect of single men as a 
contribution towards the payment of mem- 


bership fees in the C.U. and ©. Health 
Services Society. 
Seniority: other things being equal, 


seniority shall be given effect with regard 
to promotions. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and the supplying of uniforms and 
fire fighting equipment by the City. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of two agreements, both 
summarized below. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
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employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazerTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the LaBourR GazETTE monthly since June, 
1934. 
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Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades and for 
metal trades at Quebec were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of June 28. 
Requests for a new agreement for the 
paint manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince and for the amendment of the 
agreements for truck drivers and for the 
building trades at Quebec, for the building 
trades at St. JérOme and in the counties 
of Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet 
were gazetted July 5. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry in the 
province, for retail stores at Rimouski, for 
garages and service stations at Montreal 
and for the printing trades at Chicoutimi 
were published July 12. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Garages and Service Stations, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated June 27, 
and gazetted July 5 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1949, p. 1420; Aug., 1951, p. 1107, 
and previous issues). Another amendment 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of December 1951. The Canadian Auto- 
motive Wholesalers and Manufacturers 
Association, EHastern Division, Quebec 
Branch, is added to the list of contracting 
parties. 

Hours for journeymen and apprentices in 
garages are reduced from 54 to 49 per week 
(9 per day as formerly) distributed 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, 7 a.m. and 12 noon Saturday. 


Overtime: time and _ one-half (rate 
unchanged) for work done in excess of 9 
per day, 49 per week, instead of 9 per day, 
54 per week as formerly. 


Minimum wage rates (industrial estab- 
lishments) in zone I are from 5 to 20 cents 
per hour higher and the new rate for 
certain classifications are now as follows:— 
journeymen mechanics, fitters, machinists, 
electricians, body workers, wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, welders, painters and_ uphol- 
sterers ‘class “A” “$1.35, ‘class ““B” ($1215, 
class “C” $1.10, class “D” $1.05; storage 
battery man, vuleanizer and_ retreader, 
glazier and greaser $1.05. Minimum rates 
for service men in commercial establish- 
ments of zone I are increased from 75 to 85 
cents per hour and minimum rates for 
automobile washers and delivery men in 
either industrial or commercial establish- 
ments are increased from 65 to 75 cents 
per hour. 
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Employees are entitled to a minimum 
weekly guarantee of 35 hours of work per 
week at regular rates. Regular employees 
may claim one week’s wages if employer 
fails to serve one week’s severance notice. 

Vacation: in addition to one _ week’s 
vacation with pay after one year of con- 
tinuous service with the same employer 
previously provided for, this amendment 
now provides for a second week with pay 
after 5 years of service instead of after 
10 years as formerly. 

Other provisions include apprenticeship 
regulations and charges for room and board. 


Construction 
Building Trades, Sorel 


An Order in Council, dated June 27, 
and gazetted July 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec. 1950) sp ee206 ys Octet 1951 ip aS 77; 
and previous issues). Six contractors are 
added to the list of contracting parties. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 to 20 cents per hour in zones I 
and II with the exception of the rates for 
ornamental iron erector and for electrical 
and plumbing contractors (personal _ser- 
vices) which are 40 and 50 cents per hour 
higher respectively in zone II. New minimum 
rates for certain classifications are now as 
follows: zone I—bricklayer, plasterer, mason 
and cement finisher $1.60; carpenter-joiner 
(including screen setter, wood or metal 
window, window-frame and steel partition 
setter), journeyman electrician, tinsmith- 
roofer, journeyman plumber and _ pipe 
mechanic, welder, ornamental iron erector 
$1.40; carpenter-joiner and painter working 
for a door and window manufacturer, 
electrician (lineman), junior journeyman 
plumber (first 6 months), lather (wood or 
metal), marble layer, terrazzo layer, rein- 
forcing steel erector $1.25; truck driver, 


hod carrier $1.10; boiler fireman $1.20; 
junior journeyman plumber (second 6 
months), blacksmith (construction) $1.35; 


steam crane operator $1.20; labourer $1; 
plumbing and electrical contractors (per- 
sonal services) $2; painter $1.30; steam 
mixer operator $1.15. Minimum rates for 
bulldozer operators, cement vibrator operator 
$1.25; landscape worker $1; watchmen (72 
hours per week) 70 cents and water carrier 
75 cents are unchanged. New classifications 
are added as follows:—roofer (composition, 
asphalt, sand and gravel), millwright, pipe 
insulation mechanic, oil burner mechanic, 
cork insulation layer $1.40; machinist $1.25; 
compressor operator $1.20; shovel operator 
$1.45. Minimum rates of zone II are 10 
cents per hour less than the above with the 
exception of the rates for electrical and 
plumbing contractors (personal services) 
which are 25 cents per hour lower. Minimum 
weekly wage rates for maintenance men are 
from $5 to $10 per week higher as follows:— 
journeymen (skilled workers) in city of 
Sorel and town of St. Joseph de Sorel $45, 
other municipalities $35; labourers at Sorel 
and St. Joseph de Sorel $35, other muni- 
cipalities $30. 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings, under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, ete.* include 10 new 
schedules, all summarized below. Hight of 
the new schedules in Nova Scotia affecting 
building trades workers at Halifax and 
Dartmouth are combined in one summary. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Construction 


Bricklayers, Carpenters, Electric al 
Workers, Painters, Plasterers, 
Plumbers, Sheet Metal Workers, 


Labourers, Halifax and Dartmouth 


Orders in Council made July 14, and 
gazetted July 16, make binding the terms of 
hew schedules for the above trades at 
Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect from 
July 26, 1952, until April 30, 1953, and 
thereafter until rescinded or replaced by 
another schedule. 

The terms of these schedules are similar 
to those previously in effect ‘and summarized 
in the LABour GAZETTE, Nov., 1951, p. 1540, 
with the exception of the following :— 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 15 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: bricklayer $1.72; carpenter $1.51; 
electrician (journeyman) $1.61, (charge 
hand) $1.71; painter (brush) $1.35, (spray) 
$1.45; plasterer $1.63; plumber $1.58; sheet 
metal worker $1.41; labourer $1.06. (Rates 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
end Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a _ petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1951, jos, Illalop 


include 3 cents per hour in lieu of vacation 
with pay with the exception of the rate for 
labourers. ) 

Hours remain at 40 per week for trades- 
men and 48 for labourers. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


Painters, Brantford 


An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 21, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for painters and 
decorators at Brantford, to be in effect from 
July 1, 1952, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 per week. Work which 
cannot be done during regular hours may 
be done during any other hours if an 
employee does not work more than 8 hours 
and such work will be night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours and on Saturday 
from noon till 5 p.m., double time for work 
on any of 11 specified holidays. Overtime 
work, with the exception of the one hour 
immediately following the working period 
of a regular working day, is subject to the 
issuance of a permit by the advisory 
committee, and no permit will be issued for 
work on a holiday except in cases of extreme 
necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for work 
during regular hours and for night work: 
spray painter $1.45; all other work $1.35. 
Employees on night work are entitled to 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The advisory 
committee is authorized to set a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


Carpenters, Sudbury 


An Order in Council, dated June 26, and 
gazetted July 12, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for carpenters at Sudbury, 
to be in effect from July 22, 1952, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Work 
which cannot be done during regular hours 
may be performed during other hours if an 
employee works not more than 8 hours and 
such work will be night work. Other regu- 
lations govern shift work. 

Overtime: double time for work on any 
of 7 specified holidays; time and one-half for 
all other overtime work. Overtime, with the 
exception of the one hour immediately 
following the regular working period of a 
regular working day is subject to permission 
of the advisory committee and no permit 
will be issued for work on a holiday except 
in cases of extreme necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.70 per 
hour during regular working periods: $1.75 
per hour for night work and for work done 
during night shift. The advisory committee 
may fix a lower minimum rate for handi- 
capped workers. 





Because cigar rolling makes no demands on the mind, a cigarmakers’ union in Cuba 
hires, at the princely salary of $100 per week, a man to read to its members while they 
work. Each of the 500 employees in a Havana cigar factory contributes 20 cents weekly to 


make up the reader’s wages. 


The father of the AFL, Samuel Gompers, was employed at one time as a reader to 


cigarmakers. 
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Legislation Enacted in Manitoba 
at 1952 Session of Legislature 


Apprenticeship and workmen’s compensation legislation amended. New 
Act passed to promote safety in installation and use of oil burners 


The Manitoba Legislature, in session 
from February 5 to April 3, made several 
changes in existing legislation relating to 
apprenticeship, workmen’s compensation, 
factories and elevators. A new Act was 
passed to promote safety in the installa- 
tion and use of gas and oil burners. The 
provincial Government was authorized to 
enter into agreements with the federal 
Government with respect to old age and 
blind persons’ assistance. 


Apprenticeship 


An amendment to the Apprenticeship Act 
enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to establish selected areas of the province 
as apprenticeship zones. This amend- 
ment is designed to stimulate apprentice- 
ship training throughout the province. 
Presently 76 per cent of apprentices regis- 
tered are from the Greater Winnipeg area. 
A local apprenticeship committee may be 
appointed for each zone with equal rep- 
resentation of employers and employees 
and with a chairman who may be a civil 
servant. The term of office for members 
of the committee is three years but they 
may be re-appointed. 

The powers and duties of local appren- 
ticeship committees are to be prescribed 
by regulation. The regulations may also 
prescribe the general duties and responsi- 
bilities of employers and apprentices in 
respect to apprenticeship and may require 
a certified journeyman to keep his certifi- 
cate posted in a conspicuous place in the 
workshop or, if that is not possible, to 
carry a facsimile issued by the Minister. 

It is now expressly stated that an em- 
ployer may not employ in a designated 
trade, except under an agreement, any 
person between 16 and 21 years who has 
not completed his apprenticeship, thus 
placing an equal responsibility on the em- 
ployer and the person seeking employ- 
ment. As before, the Act prohibits a 
person eligible to be an apprentice from 
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being employed for more than _ three 
months in a designated trade without an 
agreement unless he is granted a permit 
by the Board exempting him from com- 
pliance with the Act. 


By a further Pnendment, if a prospec- 
tive apprentice lacks the necessary educa- 
tional qualifications for entering into an 
agreement, the provincial Apprenticeship 
Board, upon the recommendation of the 
trade advisory committee, may prescribe a 
special course of combined education and 
apprenticeship training for him. An agree- 
ment may be entered into to enable him to 
obtain a certificate of qualification. 


The section providing penalties for offen- 
ces against the Act was amended to state 
that each day an offence continues will 
constitute a separate offence. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Besides amending the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the Legislative Assembly 
appointed on March 25 a Special Select 
Committee of 14 members, with the Minis- 
ter of Labour as chairman, to make an 
inquiry into the Act and its operation. 


The amendment brings the following 
industries within the coverage of the Act: 
oil well drilling and any connected opera- 
tion; manufacture of plastic material; 
operation of farm machinery agencies; 
operation of bulk oil agencies; and opera- 
tion of cold storage locker plants. The 
entire operation of wholesale establishments 
is now included instead of, as before, only 
wholesale deliveries, shipping, receiving and 
packing. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





Gas and Oil Burners 


A new system of issuing permits for the 
installation of gas and oil-burning equip- 
ment, both industrial and domestic, which 
will enable the Department of Labour to 
ensure that only approved equipment is 
sold or installed, was provided for by the 
Gas and Oil Burner Act. For some years, 
by regulations under the Factories Act and 
the Fires Prevention Act, only persons who 
had successfully passed an examination 
and received a licence have been. permitted 
to install or service oil-burning equipment. 
The requirement that the installation of 
any gas and oil-burning equipment must 
be done by a licensed person is continued 
in the new Act. 


The Gas and Oil Burner Act, which 
will come into force on proclamation, pro- 
vides that no device using oil or gas for 
fuel, or any tank or container for oil or gas 
to be attached to such device, can be 
sold, installed or used unless its design and 
construction have been approved and a 
permit for its installation has been issued 
by the Department of Labour. The Act 
does not apply to internal combustion 
engines, storage tanks or gasometers used 
in a gas distribution system already in 
operation in a city or municipality when 
the Act comes into force, or oil pipelines 
carrying oil to a refinery or its storage 
tanks. 


A permit and licence are not required for 
the installation of small or _ portable 
appliances, to be specified in the regula- 
tions. The Minister of Labour may auth- 
orize any municipality to issue permits. 


Regulations may be made by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor in Council setting out 
standards to be observed regarding design, 
construction, inspection, installation, opera- 
tion and repair of the equipment; adopting 
as regulations any relevant codes, rules or 
standards in whole or in part, or any 
amendments with or without modification; 
and providing for the issue of licences and 
permits. 

An individual convicted of violating any 
provision of the Act or regulations is 
hable to a fine of up to $100; a corpora- 
tion to one of up to $300. Each day an 
offence continues counts as a separate 
offence. 


Factories 


Amendments to the Factories Act in- 
cluded a general re-wording and consolida- 
tion of the section which permits the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations for the protection of persons 


engaged in industrial processes involving 
the use or manufacture of benzol or other 
harmful substances and for the regulating 
and licensing of other trades in which there 
is danger of fire or explosion. Penalties 
are no longer to be prescribed in the 
regulations. Those laid down in the Act 
will apply. 

The maximum fine for an employer who 
contravenes the Act, regulations or an 
order of the inspector was raised from $50 
to $500. A fine, not to exceed $100, may 
be imposed on an employee who is con- 
victed of a violation. In either case, three 
months’ imprisonment may be imposed as 
an additional or alternative penalty. Fur- 
ther, a person will be deemed guilty of a 
separate offence for each day that an 
offence is continued. 


Elevators 


A change was made with respect to the 
power of the Elevator and Hoist Board 
by an amendment to the Elevator and 
Hoist Act. Instead of authorizing the 
Board to adopt rules and regulations, the 
Act now states that the Board may recom- 
mend to the Minister of Labour the adop- 
tion of regulations and orders. These 
regulations cover the construction, opera- 
tion, inspection and licensing of elevators 
and other hoisting appliances and the 
licensing of elevator operators. The Lieut- 
enant-Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations to give effect to any recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 


The Board no longer has power to im- 
pose penalties. The Act now contains a 
section which sets a maximum fine of $50 
for an individual and $300 for a corpora- 
tion convicted of violating the Act or 
regulations. Each day an offence continues 
is to be considered a separate offence. 


Elections 

Several sections of the Manitoba Elec- 
tion Act were amended, including the one 
dealing with voting time for employees. 
Previously, the Act provided for a half- 
holiday (after 1 p.m.) in any electora: 
division on an election day and any em- 
ployee not given the half-holiday had to 
be allowed voting time from noon till 
2 p.m. No provision is now made for a 
half-holiday. Every employee who is a 
voter is entitled to three consecutive hours 
while the polls are open. If he does not 
have this time outside his working hours, 
his employer must grant him sufficient 
time, without penalty or loss of pay, to 
provide three consecutive hours. A fine 
of up to $50 for an individual and $300 for 
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a corporation may be imposed for breach of 
this provision. The same time for voting 
is provided for under the federal Elections 
Act. 


It is provided that employees of railway 
and commercial air service companies, with 
the exception of those to whom the three 
consecutive hours cannot be allowed with- 
out interfering with the operation or 
despatch of trains or aircraft, must 
be given the same voting time as other 
employees. 

By the repeal of certain sections of the 
Act, persons of Indian blood are given the 
right to vote in a provincial election. 


Old Age and Blind Pensions 


A 1951 amendment (L.G. 1951, p. 1122) 
to the Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pen- 
sions Act authorized the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions to needy per- 
sons between 65 and 69 years of age on 
a 50-50 basis and to needy persons over 
21, with the federal Government contribu- 
ting not less than 75 per cent of the 
amount paid for pensions to the blind. 

These bases of contribution are con- 
tinued by two new separate Acts, one 
providing for the payment of old age assist- 
ance and the other for allowances to blind 
persons, similar to those passed by the 
other nine provinces at special sessions in 
1951 and at the regular 1952 sessions. The 
Old Age Assistance Act (which repeals the 
Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act 
and which is complementary to the federal 
Old Age Assistance Act) makes pensions 
payable. in accordance with the provisions 
of the federal Act regarding age, residence 
and allowable income. The Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act 1s complementary to the 
federal Blind Persons Act. 

Both Acts provide for administration 
by the Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Board established under 
the Health and Public Welfare Act. (The 
latter Act was amended to provide for the 
establishment of the Board). As in other 
provinces, an application for an allowance 
is to be made in the first instance to the 
local authority having jurisdiction in the 
locality in which the applicant resides. 
“Tocal authority” is similarly defined in 
both Acts as a municipal corporation, or, 
in the City of Winnipeg, the department, 
committee or person designated by the 
city council. In the case of unorganized 
territory, the local authority may be 
appointed by order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 
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Upon receipt of an application from the 
local authority endorsed with its recom- 
mendation as to whether the application 
should or should not be approved, the 
Board has authority to refuse to grant an 
allowance or to order payment as_ it 
thinks fit. 

Both Acts provide for recovery as a 
debt, with five per cent interest, of over- 
payments or payments made by reason of 
fraud or misrepresentation. Payments 
made under the Acts or regulations are not 
recoverable from the estate of a pensioner 
and all notices of liens under the previous 
Act against real or personal property are 
withdrawn. 

Old age assistance and blind persons’ 
allowances are exempt from provincial and 
municipal taxes, are not subject to attach- 
ment, and are not assignable. Receipt of 
a pension or allowance is no disqualifica- 
tion from voting. 


The Acts are retroactive to January 1, 
1952. 


Jury Service 


An amendment to the Jury Act permits 
women to serve on juries in Manitoba but 
provides that a woman not wishing to 
serve may apply on a special form (which 
is to accompany her summons) for a year’s 
exemption. Other provinces which allow 
women jurors are Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Ontario and Saskatchewan. Nova 
Scotia does not specifically exclude women 
from juries. Subject to the exemptions 
set out in the Act, every inhabitant of 
Manitoba who is between 21 and 60 years 
and a British subject may qualify for 
jury service. 


Added to the list of persons already 
exempted by the Act are nuns, nurses, 
and persons married to judicial officers, 
court officials, police officers, gaolers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, dentists or chemists. Pro- 
fessional women, e.g. teachers and doctors, 
are also exempt. Where previously only 
pilots of commercial aircraft were exempted, 
other employees of airlines, such as crew 
members and station personnel, are now 
also exempt from jury service. 


A new section permits the selection in 
civil cases of juries of one sex only, if the 
presiding judge, of his own accord or on 
the application of the parties or a party, 
so orders. The judge presiding at a civil 
case is also empowered to excuse a woman 
from jury service, at her request, by reason 
of the nature of the evidence to be given 
or the issues to be tried. 


The Act becomes effective on September 
1; 1952. 


Bills Not Passed 


Four Private Members’ Bills of interest 
to labour were introduced but did not go 
beyond first reading. 


An amendment to the Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act would have provided 
for a maximum work-week of 40 hours 
for workers of both sexes, after which 
time and one-half would be paid. The 
present weekly limit for men is 48 hours 
and for women 44 hours, unless time and 
one-half is paid for overtime. The amend- 
ment would also have required double 
time rather than time and one-half to be 
paid to an employee who works on a 
general holiday. The Act at present ex- 
empts from the weekly rest requirement 
watchmen, janitors and firemen residing 
in the Pislaine in which they are em- 
ployed unless their work cannot reason- 
ably be performed within an average of 
10 hours of actual work each day. The 
amendment would have changed the 10 
hours to eight hours. 


A proposed amendment to the Vacations . 


with Pay Act would have entitled an em- 
ployee after a year of service to a vaca- 
tion with pay of two weeks. At present 
the Act provides for a vacation of one 
week after a year of employment and two 
weeks after three consecutive years. The 
amending Act would also have raised the 
vacation pay credit of construction work- 
ers of two per cent to four per cent of wages 
and extended it to construction workers 
throughout the province. The stamp sys- 
tem of vacation pay now applies only in 
the Greater Winnipeg area. 

A third Bill sought to amend the Labour 
Relations Act in a number of particulars. 
It would have added a check-off provision, 
making it obligatory for an employer to 
check off union dues at the request of a 
certified trade union and on the written 
authorization of an employee. 

By the repeal of a number of provisions, 
it would have had the effect of: (1) per- 
mitting the Manitoba Labour Board to 
certify a trade union consisting of munici- 
pal policemen which is affiliated with a 
provincial, national or international trade 
union or association of trade unions; (2) 
preventing the Board from revoking the 
certification of a bargaining agent which 
in its opinion is no longer supported by a 
majority of the employees; (3) taking 
away the Board’s jurisdiction to decide 
whether a person is a member in good 


standing of a trade union; and (4) bring- 
ing under the Act all plover: of the 
provincial Government and of any Govern- 
ment-appointed board or commission. 

The Bill would have made two changes 
in the unfair labour practices section of the 
Act. Section 6 (2) provides that nothing 
in the Act prohibits the parties to a col- 
lective agreement from including in the 
agreement a clause requiring, as a condition 
of obtaining employment, membership in a 
specified trade union, or granting a prefer- 
ence of employment to members of a 
specified trade union. The amendment 
would have struck out the word “obtain- 
ing”, with the result that the clause author- 
ized would be one requiring membership 
is a specified trade union as a condition of 
employment. The other change was de- 
signed to protect the pension rights or 
benefits of employees who cease to work as 
the result of a legal strike or lockout, or 
who are dismissed contrary to the Act. 

A further amendment would have 
changed the word “decrease” to “change” 
in the section which forbids an employer to 
decrease wage rates or alter any other 
conditions of employment without the con- 
sent of the employees affected while bar- 
gaining is going on for the purpose of 
renewing an agreement or concluding a 
new agreement. 


The Bill also would have repealed the 
present sections of the Act which give 
authority to the Minister of Labour to 
refer a complaint of refusal to bargain to 
the Board and to appoint an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission or conciliation officer 
to investigate a complaint regarding any 
alleged violation of the Act. Instead, it 
would have provided for a Board hearing 
of any complaint and, where a violation was 
found to have occurred, for the filing in 
magistrate’s court of a Board order indi- 
cating the precise nature of the violation, 
whereupon the court should be required 
to impose the penalty laid down in the 
Act for the offence. 

A civil rights Bill, designed to guarantee 
by law the enjoyment of certain civil rights 
and to prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment or in professional associations or 
trade unions on account of race, creed, 
religion, sex, colour or national origin, was 
introduced, as in the past several years, 
but again failed to pass. 


Resolutions 


A resolution passed February 26 by a 
vote of 34 to 15 resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the Select Special Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation, noted above. 
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A motion carried on March 21 stated that 
the provincial Government should con- 
sider the advisability of registering hourly- 
paid workers and persons employed on a 
casual basis by the provincial Government 
with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission in order that provision can be 
made for possible periods of unemployment. 

On February 18 a resolution was adopted 
recommending that the federal Govern- 
ment be urged to agree that, apart from 
recoveries for overpayment, no. further 


recoveries be required from pensioners or 
pensioners’ estates for old age pensions 
paid prior to December 31, 1951. 


The Legislature passed a resolution on 
March 27 urging the Government to co- 
operate fully with the National Advisory 
Committee on Rehabilitation with a view 
to finding an effective solution on a national 
basis of the problems of the physically 
handicapped. Co-operation with the Re- 
habilitation Committee of the Health Divi- 
sion of the Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg was also advocated. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Appeal finds provincial Labour Board had discretion 


to refuse certification to a craft union. 


Ontario Appeal Court holds 


Labour Relations Board is not suable, affirming High Court decision 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


... reverses decision of lower Court which ordered 
the Manitoba Labour Board to certify craft union 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal on 
June 17 reversed a judgment of the Court 
of King’s Bench, which had directed the 
Manitoba Labour Board to certify the 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 827 (AFL), as bargaining agent for 
the five engineers and firemen employed 
in the Fort Garry beet-sugar processing 
plant of the Manitoba Sugar Company 
(Go) July, 1952; pp. 941)) “The Appeat 
Court unanimously found that the Board 
had exercised its lawful discretionary power 
in refusing to certify the union and that 
its decision could not be questioned by 
the Court. 

The appeal was brought by the Manitoba 
Labour Board, the company, and Local 
404 of United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, the certified bargaining agent for 
all the employees in the plant. Giving 
reasons for the Court’s decision to allow 
the appeal, Mr. Justice Coyne reviewed the 
reasons given by the Board for its 
dismissal of the craft union’s application. 
The Board had found that the certified 
bargaining agent for all employees of the 
company was capable of adequately repre- 
senting the five engineers, who were 
members of that union as well as of the 
applicant union and who were required to 
exercise their technical skill for only about 
10 weeks in the year and at other times 
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were not a group distinguishable from the 
other employees of the company. He 
considered that the basis of the Board’s 
order rejecting the application for certifi- 
cation was its finding that the group of 
engineers which the applicant union wished 
to represent was not an appropriate unit 
for collective bargaining. 

His Lordship emphasized that, before 
certification can be granted to a union, the 
Board must determine that the group it 
proposes to represent is appropriate as a 
bargaining unit. Except in case of bad 
faith, failure of notification to proper 
parties, or perhaps other circumstances, 
none of which was suggested in this case, 
the Board is the only authority to decide 
the question. To support this statement, 
Mr. Justice Coyne quoted Section 59 of 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act:— 


(1) If in any proceeding before the Board 
a question arises under this Act as 
to whether... 


(f) a group of employees is a unit 
appropriate for collective bar- 
Caininese. =. 


the Board shall decide the question 

and its decision shall be final and 

pena for all the purposes of this 
Ole Bb < 


(2) and not open to question or review, 
but the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any 
decision or order made by it under the 
Act, and may vary or revoke any 
decision or order made by it under 
this Act. 


His Lordship considered that this section 
precluded any Court review of the Board’s 
decision on this matter. He stated also, 
however, that if it were necessary he would 
add that there were facts before the Board 
on which it could reach the conclusion 
embodied in its order and in the reasons 
given by the majority members. 

Counsel for the applicant union had 
referred to the recent decision of the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court in which ii was 
held that the Labour Relations Board had 
no discretion to refuse certification where 
the applicant union complied with’ the 
statutory requirements (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 937). Mr. Justice Coyne pointed out the 
differences between the two cases. In the 
Nova Scotia case, no bargaining agent had 
been certified for any employees of the 
company and the applicant union repre- 
sented all the company’s employees. The 
Board found the proposed bargaining unit 
appropriate but refused certification on the 
ground that it would be contrary to the 
public interest to certify the union since 
one of its leaders was a Communist. The 
Nova Scotia Court held that the Board 
had no such discretionary power. 


Without expressing agreement with the 
conclusion of that Court, Mr. Justice Coyne 
held its decision inapplicable to the case 
before him because it was based on the 
situation which arises after the Board has 
determined that a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining exists. In the Mani- 
toba case, there was already a bargaining 
agent to which all employees of the plant 
belonged and the Board decided that the 
five members of the applicant union did 
not constitute an appropriate bargaining 
unit. Therefore, the applicant lacked a 
primary requisite for certification. 

Mr. Justice Dysart, who gave separate 
reasons for judgment, considered that the 
chief question to be determined was 
whether the Board’s powers in respect of 
applications for certification are discre- 
tionary or administrative, since the 
mandamus order issued by the Court of 
King’s Bench directing the Board to certify 
the applicant union was appropriate only 
if the Board were a purely administrative 
body. He found that the Board exercised 
judicial functions, having the power to 
compel witnesses to attend and _ testify 
under oath and the power to weigh and 
give proper effect to evidence. 

His Lordship reviewed the necessary 
qualifications set out in Section 8 of the 
Act for a trade union applying for certifi- 
cation on behalf of a craft unit. These 
are: (1) that the members of the unit 
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are employees; (2) that they exercise 
technical skills; (3) that these skills 
distinguish them from all other employees; 
(4) that a majority of the group are 
members of one trade union; and (5) that 
the union pertains to such skill. When 
these conditions are met, the applicant 
union “shall be entitled to be certified as 
the bargaining agent of the employees in 
the group, if the group is otherwise appro- 
priate as a unit for collective bargaining”. 
His Lordship believed that for this clause 
to have any meaning there must remain 
some qualifications to which the word 
“otherwise” applies, apart from those speci- 
fied in Section 8. 

He then referred to Section 9 which sets 
out the duties of the Board. The Board 
“shall determine whether the unit ... is 
appropriate for collective bargaining”, and 
when it has so determined, “may certify 
the trade union as the bargaining agent .. . 
of the unit”. He noted that the Board 
“shall not certify ... unless” it is satisfied 
of certain facts, that “for the purposes of 
determining” those facts it “may prescribe 
the nature of the evidence to be furnished”, 
and that “notwithstanding anything in this 
Act” the Board must not certify if “in 
the opinion of the Board” the unit has 
been “influenced by an employer so that 
its fitness ... for... collective bargaining 
is impaired”. His Lordship emphasized 
that this provision, like several others in 
the Act, makes “the opinion of the Board” 
the basis of its decisions. He concluded 
that the Board is invested with wide 
powers of discretion to be exercised upon 
material, some of which is to be found 
outside the Act, and thus certification may 
depend upon considerations outside of the 
qualifications specified. 

Mr. Justice Dysart believed that the 
context of the Act supported the view that 
the word “may” in Section 9 was permis- 
sive and not mandatory. He stated that 
all applications for certification are to be 
made “subject to the rules of the Board 
in accordance with” Section 7, and that 
these rules, if there were any, might well 
forbid an application where the employees 
are already represented by a satisfactory 
bargaining agent. 

He held that, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the qualifications regarding appro- 
priateness for certification which might be 
covered by the word “otherwise”, the 
Board may look beyond the letter of any 
particular section and try to interpret the 
spirit of the Act. The purpose of the Act, 
stated in its preamble, is “to promote 
equitable relations between employers and 
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employees and to facilitate the just settle- 
ment of disputes between them”. Mr. 
Justice Dysart considered that the Board, 
in its effort to carry out this aim, was 
justified in taking into consideration the 
fact that the five members of the pro- 
posed bargaining unit were members of the 
union already certified as bargaining agent 
for all the employees and that both this 
union and the employer opposed the appli- 
cation. His Lordship observed: “Harmony 
is best served by refusing to certify a second 
bargaining agent of trifling membership”. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Dysart emphasized 
that Section 59 of the Act made the 
Board’s decision as to whether the unit 
was appropriate immune to question or 
review, unless the Board, in reaching its 
decision, was influenced by some extraneous 
consideration which rendered the decision 
invalid in law. Here there was no proof 
that any invalid element entered into the 
Board’s decision and therefore the decision 
should stand. 

Chief Justice McPherson and the other 
judges of the Court concurred in these 
reasons for allowing the appeal. In re 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local Union 827, and Manitoba Labour 


Board et al [1952] 6 WWR (NS), 49. 


Cntario Court of Appeal... 


. affirms High Court decision to stay bus firm’s 
action against Ontario Labour Relations Board 


On March 12 the Ontario Court of 
Appeal dismissed the appeal brought by 
Hollinger Bus Lines Limited from a judg- 
ment of the High Court of Justice (L.G., 
Jan., 1952, p. 63). The company had 
sought an injunction in the High Court to 
restrain the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board from dealing with an application of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees for certification as bargaining 
agent for its employees. The High Court 
stayed the action on the ground that it 
was an abuse of the process of the court. 
The Appeal Court, affirming the High 
Court’s decision, held that the action was 
not maintainable because the Board was 
not suable and, in any case, the only 
remedy where the Board exceeded its 
jurisdiction was certiorari or prohibition. 

Mr. Justice Roach, giving reasons for 
the decision of the Appeal Court, held that 
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the action was not maintainable, first, 
because the Board was not a suable entity 
since it was not a corporation, a business 
partnership, a firm, or an association owning 
property and acting by agents, nor did the 
statute creating it provide or imply that 
the Board could sue or be sued. On the 
contrary, the Labour Relations Act pro- 
vided that the Board could not be 
restrained “by injunction, prohibition, 
mandamus, quo warranto, certorary or 
otherwise by any court... .” 

Secondly, the relief sought by the 
plaintiff was obtainable only by certeorar 
or prohibition. 


This action is based on the erroneous 
theory that there is a dispute in the 
nature of a lis between the plaintiff and 
the Board. The dispute was between the 
plaintiff and the body that sought certifi- 
cation by the Board. The Board adjudi- 
cated that dispute. What the plaintiff 
now alleges is that in that adjudication 
the Board either acted without any juris- 
diction or exceeded its jurisdiction. Even 
if that be so, that does not create a new 
lis between the plaintiff and the Board. 
The plaintiff may have a complaint against 
the Board, but it has no claim against it. 

Tf the plaintiff’s complaint that the 
Board acted without any jurisdiction or 
exceeded its jurisdiction is well founded, 
the plaintiff has its remedy; but that 
remedy would not be by way of an action 
against the Board even if the Board were 
a suable entity because the plaintiff has 
no claim against the Board. The plaintiff 
may air its complaint on an application 
by way of originating notice for certiorari, 
or for prohibition in case the Board is 
threatening to do something further in 
excess of its jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court of Ontario has 
jurisdiction to supervise inferior Courts 
and also tribunals invested with judicial 
powers, and, if and when the occasion 
arises, upon application, to restrain them 
from exercising or attempting to exercise 
a jurisdiction which they do not possess; 
or if the excess of jurisdiction has already 
been exercised, the Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction to cause the proceedings in 
the inferior Court or before those other 
tribunals to be brought into the Supreme 
Court where the order or judgment or 
decision of the inferior Court or tribunal 
may be quashed. The former power of 
supervision is exercised by way of pro- 
hibition, the latter by certiorari. 


Mr. Justice Roach then discussed the 
theory of certiorari to show that it was 
not an alternative to an action for an 
injunction but a different type of remedy 
altogether. 

For these reasons the Court dismissed 
the company’s appeal with costs. Hollinger 
Bus Lines Ltd. v. Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, [1952] 3 DLR 162. 


Recent Regulations, Dominion And Provincial 


New war veterans allowance regulations issued. General increase in 
minimum rates established in Manitoba. Higher rates for hairdressers 
set in British Columbia. Rates applicable to Nova Scotia cities and 


towns extended to hotels, 


Regulations under the War Veterans 
Allowance Act provide for the payment of 
an allowance to needy unemployable 
veterans, their widows and orphans, and, 
in cases where a veteran is able to under- 
take light or intermittent work, for the 
payment of an allowance during such time 
as he cannot obtain suitable employment. 

In Alberta, the regulations setting out 
certification requirements for a manager, 
foreman and blaster in strip mining oper- 
ations were amended. 

Orders made by three Minimum Wage 
Boards are noted. In Manitoba, the general 
regulations which cover most employed 
persons in the province, excluding farm 
workers, domestic servants in private 
homes, municipal employees and persons 
employed by religious or other  institu- 
tions, were revised, raising the minimum 
rates set in 1949 by eight to 11 cents an 
hour. The provisions regulating working 
conditions now include a limitation on 
weight-lifting. Women, girls and boys are 
forbidden to lift weights of more than 25 
pounds. 

In Nova Scotia, by a new order, women 
workers in hotels, restaurants, resorts and 
lunch stands located within 20 miles of a 
city or town must be paid during the 
summer season the minimum wage appli- 
cable in the city or town. 

In British Columbia, higher rates were 
established for hairdressers, and new pro- 
visions were laid down with respect to 
overtime pay for taxicab drivers and 
dispatchers. 


DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


The pilotage by-laws for the St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa district as established by 
P.C. 1594 in 1934 and amended from time 
to time have been repealed and replaced. 
The new by-laws, approved by P.C. 3305 
on June 17 and gazetted July 9, provide 
for the examination and licensing of pilots, 
set out their duties and fix pilotage dues. 

An applicant for a pilot’s licence must 
be a Canadian citizen at least 25 years of 
age and preferably not more than 45 but 
in no case more than 50 years of age. 
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resorts in 20-mile area during the summer 


Before being examined he must produce a 
certificate of competency not lower than 
master of a tug boat in the minor waters 
of Canada, a certificate stating that he is 
mentally and physically fit, a specialist’s 
certificate as to his eyesight and hearing, 
testimonials as to his character, a certifi- 
cate establishing that he has been engaged 
for at least two years as master or deck 
officer of a vessel in the pilotage district, 
and his birth certificate. 


The Board of Examiners for pilots is 
composed of the Superintendent of Pilots, 
who is the chairman; an examiner of 
masters and mates; a representative of the 
five-member Pilots’ Committee chosen 
annually by the active pilots of the 
district; two master mariners, of whom one 
represents the Minister of Transport and 
the other the ship owners; a medical officer ; 
and other person or persons appointed by 
the Minister. The examination, for which 
there is a fee of $5, may be oral or written 
or both and must test the applicant’s 
knowledge of the district, including chart 
work, aids to navigation, depth of water, 
currents, channels and safe anchorages, as 
well as his knowledge of the rules of the 
road. 


An applicant must pass eyesight and 
hearing tests conducted before a qualified 
doctor, an officer of the Department of 
Transport and a representative of the 
Pilots’ Committee, and may be required to 
undergo a full medical examination. Each 
active pilot must undergo vision and 
hearing tests every fifth year until he 
reaches the age of 50 years and every 
second year after that; his licence will be 
suspended if he fails to pass the tests. A 
pilot over 65 years old must pass these 
tests before he may be granted a temporary 
licence. 

When a candidate is successful in the 
examination, the Minister may grant him 
a temporary licence for a limited period, 
upon payment of a fee of $10. If at the 
end of this period the Superintendent 
reports that the pilot has given satisfaction, 
the Minister may issue a licence for an 
unlimited period or for a further stated 
period. Every licence must indicate 
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whether the holder is qualified to pilot 
vessels on the St. Lawrence or Ottawa 
River or both. 


The Superintendent must keep a record 
of every pilot showing his name, age, date 
of admission into the service, examination, 
qualifications, service, accidents and 
conduct. 


A list of active pilots will be estab- 
lished by the Minister for each naviga- 
tion season, on which priority is given to 
those who served for the full season of 
1951, as long as they continue to serve in 
successive seasons. A pilot licensed before 
the by-laws came into force must make 
application to the Superintendent before 
March 15 of the year in which he wishes 
to serve as an active pilot. Every pilot 
licensed under the new by-laws must serve 
as an active pilot or give up his licence. 


Active pilots must undertake pilotage 
service whenever and wherever required by 
the Superintendent and must not accept 
employment outside the district or engage 
in any other occupation during the naviga- 
tion season without permission of the 
Minister. If a pilot is unable to perform 
his duties because of sickness, he must 
notify the Superintendent and supply a 
medical certificate if necessary. Whenever 
a pilot performs pilotage services, a pilotage 
card must be completed in duplicate by 
the master of the vessel. One card must 
be delivered to the Pilotage Office in 
Montreal or Kingston and the other to 
the owner or agent from whom payment 
is to be received. 


Active pilots may serve either as special 
service or tour-de-role pilots. A special 
service pilot is one appointed by the 
Minister, with his own consent, for duty 
with a regular line of vessels. He may 
normally undertake pilotage duties at the 
direction of the owner or agent but must 
always report to the Pilotage Office before 
embarking and after disembarking, and 
must follow the regular procedure regarding 
pilotage cards. If a tour-de-role pilot is 
not available, a special service pilot may 
be called to replace him. An appointment 
as special service pilot may be cancelled 
by the Minister at any time and in any 
case terminates at the end of the season. 


Tour-de-role pilots may be assigned 
duties only through the Pilotage Office at 
Montreal or Kingston. Immediately after 
disembarking, a  tour-de-role pilot is 
required to notify the nearer office, where- 
upon his name will be entered in a list 
kept for the purpose and he will be called 
for his next assignment according to the 
order in which his name appears. 
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A pilot is required to be courteous and 
to exercise the utmost care for the safe 
conduct of vessels under his charge. He 
must remain on board until he has 
performed the service for which he was 
engaged or until he is discharged by the 
master. He must always comply strictly 
with directions given by any harbour 
master or canal officer regarding the 
mooring or unmooring, placing or remov- 
ing of any ship within the area under 
his authority. The consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquor or narcotic drugs by a pilot 
on duty or about to go on duty, or on 
shore if it prevents the proper performance 
of his work, is an offence punishable by 
loss of his licence. 

Disciplinary measures are prescribed for 
a pilot who lends his licence, acts as a 
pilot while suspended, is guilty of neglect 
of duty or misbehaviour, pilots a vessel 
beyond the limits of the district without 
consent of the Minister, refuses to take 
charge of a vessel when required to do so 
by the proper authority, or quits a vessel 
without the consent of the master before 
his duties have been performed. For these 
offences the Minister may impose a fine not 
exceeding $200 and suspend or withdraw a 
pilot’s licence. ‘The Superintendent may 
impose fines not exceeding $40. He must 
allow a pilot accused of an offence to be 
heard personally or to present his case in 
writing and must conduct any further 
inquiry he deems necessary. 

Where a signed complaint is made to 
the Minister that a pilot has become 
incapable of performing his duties effec- 
tively, the pilot must be notified and an 
inquiry held under oath at which he may 
appear either personally or by counsel. If 
the Minister is satisfied that the complaint 
is well founded, the pilot’s lcence must 
be cancelled. 

A pilot must report to the Superintendent 
when a shipping casualty occurs to a vessel 
while he is on board or when he observes 
any violation of law on the part of other 
vessels or any unusual incident in connec- 
tion with navigation. 

Vessels used in embarking or disembark- 
ing pilots must be licensed and under the 
control of the Minister. The licence fee 
is $1 per year. They are required to 
carry life-saving and _ fire-extinguishing 
equipment. 

The pilotage dues set out in the new 
by-laws are the same as those estab- 
lished by a recent amendment to the former 
by-laws. 


War Veterans Allowance Act 


New regulations set out the procedure 
for applying for an allowance under the 
War Veterans Allowance Act and provide 
for the administration of the new section 
of the Act under which veterans who can- 
not carry on their former ordinary occupa- 
tion but who are able to take light or 
intermittent employment are encouraged to 
do so and may receive an allowance during 
the time they are actually unemployed. 

The Act provides for assistance to a 
veteran who after the age of 60 (55 for a 
woman) is permanently unemployable by 
reason of physical or mental disability or 
who, because of such disability combined 
with economic handicaps, is unlikely to 
become capable of maintaining himself, 
The Act, as revised in 1952, raised the 
allowance to a maximum of $50 a month 
for a single veteran or $90 for a married 
veteran and made provision for assistance 
during periods of unemployment to 
“marginally employable” veterans. Under 
the new provisions, such a veteran may 
receive the allowance on a monthly basis 
when he is unemployed. His allowable 
income is not restricted by the annual 
ceiling prescribed by the Act but by a 
comparable monthly ceiling for each month 
in which he is receiving assistance. An 
employable veteran may earn only up to 
$10 a month without having his pension 
reduced. 

The regulations authorize the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the Minister of Labour for the 
payment of an allowance to an employable 
veteran. Where such an allowance is 
awarded, the District Authority must notify 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
stating the maximum monthly rate of the 
allowance awarded and setting out any 
items of monthly income of the veteran 
and his wife which are taken into account 
in making the award and any other infor- 
mation which will facilitate the payment 
of the allowance. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion is authorized to pay to the veteran 
the allowance at the monthly rate men- 
tioned in the award less the excess of any 
earnings which the veteran or his wife 
earned during the period in question which 
are over the permissible income. The 
allowance is to be reduced by one twenty- 
fifth for each day employed. Where a 
recipient receives remuneration for work 
done or which could have been done out- 
side the regular hours of his ordinary 
employment, such remuneration will be 
exempt to the extent of $2 a day, up to a 
maximum of $50 a month. 


Before an allowance may be paid for any 
period, the applicant must furnish the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission with 
a statement in writing signed by him con- 
taining a complete record of his earnings 
and those of his wife during that period. 
If a recipient refuses or fails to apply for 
suitable employment, fails to accept suit- 
able employment when offered to him, or 
fails to carry out any written instructions 
given to him by an officer of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission with a 
view to assisting him to find suitable 
employment, the Commission must report 
the facts to the District Authority and 
withhold payment of the allowance. The 
allowance will not be resumed until the 
District Authority has considered the case 
and made such order as it considers proper. 

The regulations were approved by P.C. 
3495 on July 8 and gazetted July 23. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


By O.C. 848-52, made June 13 and 
gazetted June 30, the regulations governing 
strip pit mines were amended to add 
further requirements to those already laid 
down for obtaining a certificate of com- 
petency as a strip mine manager, foreman 
or blaster. 


As previously, an applicant for a certifi- 
cate of competency as manager of a strip 
mine must be at least 25 years old, must 
pass a written examination, and must 
either be the holder of a diploma in 
scientific and mining training from an 
approved educational institution and have 
worked at strip mines for at least one year, 
or must have had at least two years’ experi- 
ence in strip mining operations. In the case 
of an applicant who does not hold a 
diploma, his two years’ experience must 
now include one year spent at the working 
face and six months’ experience as a blaster 


_or under the supervision of a blaster. 


A person who holds a first class certificate 
as mine manager may be granted a strip 
mine manager’s certificate on the recom- 
mendation of the Board. 


To qualify as foreman of a strip mine, 
an applicant must be at least 23 years of 
age, must pass an oral examination, and 
must have had at least one year’s experi- 
ence in strip mining operations. It is now 
stipulated that this experience must have 
been at the working face and that six 
months of the period must have been spent 
as a blaster or under the supervision of a 
blaster. The qualifications for a blaster’s 
certificate are unchanged. 
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No person may be granted a strip mine 
certificate of competency unless he holds a 
first aid certificate from a recognized 
ambulance society showing that he has 
taken a course fitting him to do first aid. 
Another new qualification is that an appli- 
cant for a certificate must be a Canadian 
citizen or a British subject. If he has 
applied for Canadian citizenship but has 
not yet received a decision on his appli- 
cation, he may be granted a certificate of 
competency, but his certificate must be 
cancelled if he does not become a Canadian 
citizen within the time necessary for due 
consideration of his application. 


Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 


An amendment was made by O.C. 901- 
52, gazetted July 15, to the regulations 
recently issued permitting the payment of 
supplementary allowances of $10 a month 
to certain recipients of old age security 
pensions, old age assistance, or blind 
persons’ allowances (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 
1090). The amendment provides that these 
allowances may not be paid to Indians, as 


defined by the Indian Act. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Hairdressers 


The minimum wage for men and women 
engaged in hairdressing was increased $5 a 
week by a revised minimum wage order 
(No. 27) gazetted June 26 and effective 
from August 4. The order does not cover 
persons who perform hairdressing only 
incidental to another occupation nor to 
barbers as defined in the Barbers Act. 


Full-time employees, i.e. persons whose 
work-week consists of 39 hours or more, 
must now be paid at least $25 a week 
instead of $20, and workers working fewer 
than 39 hours a week must receive 65 cents 
an hour, an increase of 15 cents over the 
former 50-cent rate. Previously, the rate 
for full-time employees applied to a work- 
week of at least 40 hours. Handicapped 
workers, part-time employees and appren- 
tices for whom a permit in writing has 
been issued by the Board of Industrial 
Relations authorizing payment of a wage 
lower than the minimum must be paid at 
the rate prescribed in the permit. As in 
the hotel and catering order which was 
recently revised (L.G., 1952, p. 314), lower 
rates for learners during a learning period 
are no longer set out in the order. 

Except when authorized in writing by 
the Board, hours of work are not to exceed 
eight in a day and 44 in a week. If under 
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permit from the Board longer hours are 
worked because of emergency conditions, 
time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid for all hours after eight or 44. 
Formerly, this overtime rate was payable 
after nine hours in a day or 44 hours in 
a week. Where the Board permits an 
arrangement under which daily or weekly 
hours are exceeded, e.g., by authorizing the 
44-hour week to be averaged over a 
specified period, time and one-half is not 
payable until the employees have com- 
pleted the scheduled working hours under 
the arrangement. 

As before, a worker must be given at 
least two hours’ pay in any one day if 
called to work and not put to work, and 
at least four hours’ pay if he begins work. 
The order now authorizes the Board to 
grant written permission to vary this 
provision. 

Every worker is to have at least one- 
half hour free from duty each day between 
11.30 am. and 1.30 p.m., such period to 
begin not later than 1 o’clock. The earlier 
order stipulated that the lunch period 
should be between 11 am. and 2 p.m., 
beginning not later than 1.30 p.m. 

The usual requirements regarding the 
semi-monthly payment of wages, the keep- 
ing of records and the posting of notices 
are set out in the order. 


Taxicab Drivers and Dispatchers 

New provisions with respect to overtime 
pay for male and female taxicab drivers 
and taxicab dispatchers were added to 
Order 33 (1950) by Order 33A, gazetted 
June 26 and effective from July 28. 

Taxicab drivers must now receive their 
regular rate of pay plus 30 cents an hour 
for all hours worked in excess of nine hours 
in a day and 48 hours in a week, provided 
that the weekly overtime does not include 
any overtime calculated on a daily basis. 
Taxicab dispatchers must be paid time and 
one-half their regular rate of pay for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day 
and 44 in a week. 

The former provisions for overtime pay 
covering both taxicab drivers and dis- 
patchers required time and one-half the 
regular rate to be paid for the first two 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day, 
double the regular rate of pay for all hours 
worked in excess of 10 in a day, and time 
and one-half for hours worked in excess of 
48 in a week (L.G., 1951, p. 245). 

The taxicab industry was excluded from 
the Hours of Work Act in 1950 and at the 
same time the Board adopted the meihod 
of regulating hours of work by the imposi- 
tion of punitive overtime rates. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


Following public hearings held by the 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Board in 
August, 1951, new regulations (22/52) were 
filed on June 21, effective from July 28, 
raising minimum rates in the province by 
amounts varying from eight to 11 cents 
an hour. A new provision in the regula- 
tions restricts the weight which may be 
lifted by women and boys. A further 
change permits drivers of public service 
vehicles and taxicabs in rural districts to 
contract for a weekly wage provided that 
it is not less than the amount which they 
would receive under the hourly rate set 
out in the regulations. Women workers 
are now permitted to work overtime to a 
greater extent than before. 


The regulations continue to be divided 
into two main sections, one governing 
women workers and the other covering 
men, with a general section applicable to 
both sexes. The Act covers all workers 
in the province except domestic servants in 
private homes and persons employed in a 
religious, charitable, political or patriotic 
institution, a hospital nurses’ training 
school or by a municipal or public body. 
The regulations further exclude persons 
employed in farming and market gardening 
and those in a managerial capacity. 

As before, except with a permit from the 
Minister of Labour, no employer may 
employ a child under 15 years. 


With respect to women workers, a dis- 
tinction is made in the legal minimum 
rate between urban and rural. areas, but 
the same rates for men apply throughout 
the province. For the first time, a lower 
rate is fixed for girls under 18 years than 
for those of 18 and over, corresponding to 
the lower rate for boys under 18. 

The new rates are:— 


Men and Boys 
Over 18, 60 cents an hour. 


Under 18, 48 cents an hour. 


Women and Girls 


Urban— 
Over 18, 55 cents an hour. 
Under 18, 48 cents an hour. 
Rural— 
Over 18, 52 cents an hour. 


Under 18, 45 cents an hour. 


“Urban” rates apply to women workers 
in Greater Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie, Flin Flon and Selkirk and to 
summer resorts from May to September. 
“Rural” applies to all of the province other 
than urban. 


The new 55-cent rate for women workers 
in urban areas replaces a weekly rate of 
$19.50 and represents an increase of 11 
cents an hour. The rate for women in 
rural areas, now 52 cents an hour, was 
formerly $18.50 a week, approximately 10 
cents an hour lower. The minimum rates 
fixed for girls under 18 years, 48 and 45 
cents, are seven cents an hour less than 
the minimum for adult women workers. 


For male workers, an increase of 10 cents 
an hour in the adult rate (from 50 to 60 
cents) and of eight cents in the rate for 
boys under 18 (from 40 to 48 cents) is 
provided for. 


The regulations no longer set a part- 
time rate for women who work less than 
40 hours a week. 


Where the employee provides a bicycle, 
the minimum rate must be increased by 
not less than 50 cents a week. 


Learning Periods 


As before, rates not lower than 75 per 
cent of the minimum may be paid to 
learners during a learning period of not 
more than six months. 


A new provision, however, authorizes the 
Minister to approve an extended learning 
period on the joint application of an 
employer whose employees are paid on a 
piecework system and a union entitled to 
represent the employees. 


In order to employ learners at a lower 
rate than the minimum, the employer is 
required to obtain from the Minister a 
permit certifying either (1) that the job 
is one for which it is reasonable to employ 
inexperienced workers for a training period 
of stated maximum duration and specifying 
a schedule of minimum rates payable 
during such period or (2) that it is fair 
and reasonable to employ the worker 
named in the permit at the rate specified 
by reason of his physical or mental 
handicap. 


As before, a worker must be given credit 
against an authorized training period for 
previous experience on the same or a 
similar job. Not more than 25 per cent 
of the women workers in an establishment, 
excluding supervisors, may be employed at 
training rates. Where fewer than four are 
employed, application for a permit may be 
made in respect of one employee. 


The employer is now required to main- 
tain a separate payroll for persons 
employed at learners’ rates in which he 
must record any credit to which an 
employee is entitled because of previous 
experience. 
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Hours of Work and Overtime 

The minimum rates apply to an 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week for women and to 
a 48-hour week for men. Overtime must 
be paid for hours worked beyond these 
limits at not less than time and one-half 
the minimum rate. 

As before, a limit is set on the amount 
of overtime which may be worked by 
women: Under the new order, more over- 
time may now be worked. In both rural 
and urban areas, overtime is allowed. up 
to three hours in a day, 12 hours in a 
week ‘and: 24 hours in. a month.’ Pre- 
viously, women in rural -areas were 
permitted more overtime than those in 
cities.» The former limitations on urban 
workers were three hours in a day, six in 
ai week and 12.in a month; for rural 
workers -the limits were four, eight and 
16 hours, respectively. 

The provision regarding overtime in shops 
has been somewhat relaxed to conform to 
the Hours of Work Act, 1949. Women in 
shops may work up to 11 hours on one 
or more days in a week at regular rates 
of pay, provided that the weekly hours do 
not exceed 44. The previous regulations 
permitted women to work up to 11 hours 
on one day of the week only, provided that 
they worked no longer than eight hours 
on the other days and that their weekly 
hours did not exceed 44. 

As previously, an employer may not 
permit any employee under 15 years to 
work any overtime. There are no restric- 
tions on overtime for men. 


General Holidays 


The provisions of the earlier regulations 
governing work of women on statutory 
holidays were changed to conform to the 
1951 amendment to the Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act (L.G., 1951, p. 1118). 
The Act prohibits work by both men and 
women on seven specified public holidays 
unless overtime wages of time and one-half 
the regular rate are paid or compensatory 
time off is given. The seven holidays are 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. In addi- 
tion, by virtue of the Remembrance Day 
Act passed in 1951, work is prohibited on 
November 11, except in certain essential 
services. Any person who is required to 
work on that day must be given equivalent 
time off within 30 days. 

If a woman worker does not work on 
a holiday but works regular hours on the 
workdays immediately before and after the 
holiday and on all other days of the week 
in which the holiday occurs, she must be 
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paid at least her minimum wage multi- 
plied by the number of hours in her normal 
work week, together with any amount due 
her for overtime work at the minimum 
overtime rate. 

A woman who is absent because of illness. 
or with the employer’s consent on the day 
before a holiday or the day after a holi- 
day, or both, will not lose the pay to 
which she would otherwise be entitled for 
the holiday. 


Limitation on Weight Lrftung 

For the first time in Manitoba a limit 
is imposed on lifting heavy weights. No 
woman, girl or boy may be allowed to lft 
a weight which would impose excessive 
physical strain and in no case may the 
weight lifted be more than 25 pounds. In 
British Columbia, which is the only other 
province to restrict the lifting of weights, 
women may not be required to lift more 
than 35 pounds in the course of their 
regular work. In Alberta, the Board of 
Industrial Relations has authority to pro- 
hibit women from lifting or carrying 
weights greater than an amount prescribed 
by the Board but no regulations have as 
yet been issued. 


Special Employment Conditions for Women 


As previously, working hours must be 
arranged so that no work-period for a 
woman will end between midnight and 
6 am. unless adequate transport to her 
home is provided at the employer’s expense. 
No woman may be required to work longer 
than four hours without a meal period. 
During each spell of work of three hours 
or more, a 10-minute rest-period must be 
granted. 


Drivers of Taxicabs and Public Service 
Vehicles 


A new provision permits a taxicab or 
public service vehicle driver in a rural 
district to contract in writing with his 
employer to be paid a weekly wage for a 
specified number of hours, with a scheduled 
starting and finishing time each day. The 
weekly salary, however, must not be less 
than the amount which would be payable 
under the regulations for the total hours 
agreed on in the contract. Under such a 
contract signed by the employee, a record 
of all hours worked beyond the specified 
weekly limit must be kept and overtime 
must be paid at not less than the over- 
time rate set out in the regulations. 


General Provisions 


Meal periods for both men and women 
workers may not be less than an hour 


unless the employer and a majority of 
the employees agree on a shorter period. 
In no case, however, may the meal period 
be less than 30 minutes. Formerly, the 
regulations provided for a meal-period for 
women only and stipulated that it should 
be one hour unless the Minister, after being 
informed of local conditions and the pref- 
erence of employees, permitted otherwise. 


The deductions which may be made from 
the minimum wage by an employer who 
furnishes meals or lodging or both remain 
the same at not more than $6.30 for a 
week’s board of 21 meals, or 30 cents a 
meal, and not more than $3 for a week’s 
lodging. It is now stipulated that deduc- 
tions may be made only when the employer 
and the employee agree that the employer 
is to provide meals and lodging and that 
the employee is to use the facilities pro- 
vided by the employer. 


As before, where an employer expresses 
a preference that workers wear or use any 
specified kind of clothing, uniform or 
equipment, or where the Minister con- 
siders it 1s necessary, it must be furnished 
and maintained by him without cost to 
the workers. The new regulations stipulate 
that this provision does not apply to 
employees whose wage rate, if calculated 
on an hourly basis, would be greater than 
the applicable minimum overtime rate, 
1.e., would be more than 83 cents an hour 
for women over 18 in urban areas and more 
than 90 cents an hour for men over 18. 
However, no charge may be made for 
laundering or maintaining uniforms which 
would reduce the employee’s remuneration 
below the applicable minimum rate. 


Any worker required to report for duty 
must be paid for at least three hours. This 
provision does not now apply to employees 
in hotels and restaurants in rural districts 
or to persons under 15 years if they are 
working part-time under a permit issued by 
the Minister. 


General provisions regarding payment of 
wages and keeping of records are substan- 
tially the same as before. Wages must be 
paid in full once a week and within three 
days after they have been earned, unless 
the Minister permits otherwise. The regu- 
lations now stipulate that the Minister may 
direct an employer to pay wages in cash, 
or by cheque, money order or other 
approved method. The regulations also 
provide that an employee is entitled upon 
request to a statement in writing from the 
employer showing his time and wage 
records. Instead of being required to post 
a copy of the actual regulations on the 
premises, an employer must now post a 


card, approved by the Minister, contain- 
ing information as to the wage rates, 
standard hours and overtime rates laid 
down in the regulations. 


Health and Sanitation 


As under the former regulations, 
employers must comply with the health 
and sanitation regulations, which are 
appended, for factories, work-shops, offices 
and office buildings. These standards cover 
such matters as air and floor space, light- 
ing, ventilation, heating, washing and toilet 
facilities, lunch and rest rooms, drinking 
fountains, elimination of dusts, vapours and 
gases and the provision of a matron or 
welfare supervisor. 


Manitoba Old Age Assistance Act and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 


Regulations 25/52 and 26/52 set out the 
administrative procedure under the Blind 
Persons’ Allowances and Old Age Assist- 
ance Acts for the payment of allowances. 
Old age assistance and blind persons’ 
allowances are administered by the pro- 
vincial governments. 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


A new minimum wage order, effective 
from July 26, fixes minimum rates for the 
first time for women employees in hotels, 
resorts, restaurants and lunch stands 
situated within 20 miles of a city or 
incorporated town. This is the first 
minimum wage order in Nova Scotia to 
apply to an area outside of the cities and 
towns. Until 1951 the Minimum Wage Act 
applied only to cities and incorporated 
towns but in that year a new Act was 
passed which is applicable throughout the 
province. 

The order is in force only during the 
summer season from June 1 to September 
30 each year. 

The rates, the same as those fixed by 
the general order for women workers, the 
only other minimum wage order in effect 
in the province, are $16.80 for places situ- 
ated within 20 miles of any city or town 
in zone I; $15.80 for those within 20 miles 
of any city or town in zone II; and $14.80 
for those within 20 miles of any city or 
town in zone III. The order stipulates 
that if the place of employment is situated 
within two or more zones, the highest 
applicable minimum will apply. 


Zone I consists of Halifax, Sydney, 
Glace Bay, Amherst, Dartmouth, Dominion, 
New Glasgow, New Waterford, North 
Sydney, Springhill, Stellarton, Sydney 
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Mines, Truro and Yarmouth. Zone II 
comprises Antigonish, Bridgewater, Inver- 
ness, Kentville, Liverpool, Lunenburg, 
Parrsboro, Pictou, ‘Trenton, Wolfville, 
Windsor, Westville. Zone III covers 
Annapolis Royal, Berwick, Bridgetown, 
Canso, Clark’s Harbour, Digby, Hantsport, 
Lockeport, Louisburg, Mahone Bay, 
Middleton, Mulgrave, Oxford, Port Hawkes- 
bury, Shelburne and Stewiacke. 

The rates are set for a maximum 48-hour 
week or for the usual number of hours 
worked in the particular establishment, if 
less than 48. Work in excess of 48 hours 
or the usual number of hours worked, as 
the case may be, is counted as overtime 
and must be paid for at one and one-half 
times the minimum hourly rate. The 
minimum hourly rate is calculated by 
dividing the minimum weekly wage by 48 
or by the usual number of hours worked. 

A part-time worker is to be paid on an 
hourly basis, calculated as above, and must 
recelve a minimum of four hours’ pay for 
each day on which she works. 

The deductions which an employer is 
permitted to make for board and/or 
lodging furnished to an employee are also 
the same as those allowed under the 
general order for women. Not more than 


$2 per week may be deducted for lodging, 
$5 per week for board or 25 cents for a 
single meal. 


No deductions may be made from wages 
for the use, purchase or laundering of 
uniforms. If an employee is required to 
launder her own uniform, she must be 
compensated at the prevailing laundry rates. 


Ontario Unemployment Relief Act 


The maximum amounts which may be 
refunded by the province to a municipality 
for shelter allowances paid as unemploy- 
ment relief were increased by amendments 
to the general regulations under the 
Ontario Unemployment Relief Act made by 
Reg. 253/52 filed July 16 and gazetted 
July 26. Under the regulations, the prov- 
ince pays to the municipality one-half the 
monthly cost of rent, water and electricity 
or a stated sum, whichever amount is 
lesser. The stated sum is now higher for 
municipalities having a population of more 
than 500,000 but remains the same as before 
in the rest of the province. 

The maximum amount payable by 
Ontario to a municipality for a shelter 
allowance is increased from $15 to $20 a 
month. 


Minimum Age for Work on Bakery Machines in U.S.A. 


An order setting a minimum age of 18 
years for the operation of specified power- 
driven bakery machines came into force 
July 21. 

The new order, Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 11, was issued under the Fair 
Labour Standards Act, which sets a 
minimum age of 16 years for general 
employment but provides for the higher 
minimum of 18 years in _ occupations 
declared by the Secretary of Labour to be 
particularly dangerous or harmful to health. 
The Act applies to interstate or foreign 
commerce and the production of goods for 
such commerce but does not apply to 
employment in agriculture. Standards 
established under it are not intended to 
replace or affect higher standards set by 
any other law. The order was made after 
public hearings and investigation by the 
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Bureau of Labour Standards into the 
hazards involved in the baking industry. 

The occupations covered by the new 
order include the operation of dough and 
batter mixers, bread dividing, rounding, 
moulding, slicing and wrapping machines, 
dough brakes and sheeters, cake-cutting 
bands saws and cooky or cracker machines. 
Occupations covered by earlier orders pro- 
hibiting employment under 18 include 
occupations in coal and other mines, manu- 
facture of explosives, logging and saw- 
milling, abattoirs, meat-packing plants, the 
operation of power-driven woodworking 
machines, elevators and other power-driven 
hoisting apparatus, power-driven metal- 
forming, punching and shearing machines, 
driving of motor vehicles, and occupa- 
tions involving exposure to radio-active 
substances. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


A decrease of about 18 per cent in claims for unemployment insurance 
benefits during the month is revealed by statistics for June, 1952* 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit declined by about 18 per cent 
during the month of June. Initial and 
renewal claims filed at local HEmployment 
Offices in June totalled 68,788, compared 
with 838,806 in May, the report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act shows. 


All provinces contributed to the decrease, 
with the exception of British Columbia, 
where the effects of a strike among workers 
in the logging and construction industries 
caused initial and renewal claims filed to 
increase from 8,604 in May to 14,577 in 
June. 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit in 
June 1951, for all Canada, totalled 58,233. 


Active claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register numbered 149,436 
(102,842 males and 46,594 females) on 
June 30, compared with 181,907 (132,023 
males and 49,884 females) on May 31, and 
100,828 (65,300 males and 35,528 females) 
en June 30, 1951. According to their type 
of claim, active claimants as at June 30 
are divided into: ordinary 122,691; short- 
time, 26,135; temporary mass lay-off, 597 
(of which 361 were in Ontario and 102 
in British Columbia); and 13° supple- 
mentary benefit in Newfoundland. 


A total of 74,066 adjudications on initial 
and renewal claims were recorded during 
June, entitlement to benefit being granted 
in 49,698 cases. Claims disallowed because 
of insufficient contributions totalled 7,342, 
while disqualifications were imposed in 
21,702 cases (including 4,665 on revised and 
11 on supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“loss of work due to a labour dispute”, 
10,312 cases; “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause”, 4,059 cases; and “not 
unemployed”, 1,819 cases. 





*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 
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on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to. other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 





During the month, 41,475 persons com- 
menced the receipt of benefit payments, 
compared with 58,360 in May, and 31,284 
in June 1951. 

An amount of ° $6,726,957 was paid 
during June in compensation for 2,539,696 
proven unemployed days, compared with 
$10,374,007 and 3,875,281 unemployed days 
during May, and $3,513,733 and 1,480,733 
unemployed days during June 1951. 

During the week June 28-July 4, 84,812 
persons received $1,252,275 as compensation 
for 474,472 unemployed days, in com- 
parison with 132,022 beneficiaries, who 
received $1,987,922 as compensation for 
748,592 unemployed days during the week 
May 3l-June 6, while during the week 
June 23-29, 1951, 57,079 beneficiaries 
received $755,311 as compensation for 
320,375 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week June 28-July 4, was $2.64; for 
the week May 31-June 6, $2.66; and for the 
week June 23-29, 1951, $2.36. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that during the month of June, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
3,763,425 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1952. 

Employers registered as at June 30, 1952, 
numbered 241,864—a decrease of 357 since 
April 1. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 836, June 24, 1952. 


Held: (1) That the claimant’s refusal to do 
the type of work allotted to him because 
he was to be paid at a piece rate instead 
of by the hour constituted misconduct 
within the meaning of Section 41 (1) of the 
Act, as the foreman’s demand in_ that 
respect was neither unreasonable nor in 
violation of the existing bargaining agree- 
ment. 

(2) That if a claimant chooses to leave 
suitable employment rather than break 
union rules he must do so at his own risk 
and expense. 


Material Facts of Case.—On September 
25, 1951, the claimant, who had been in 
the employ of a stove and furnace com- 
pany as a moulder since 1939, filed a short- 
time claim for benefit, which was allowed. 
On January 12, 1952, the local office sub- 
mitted a report of possible disqualification 
(Form UIC 493A) stating that it had been 
informed that the claimant had been 
discharged for cause, on January 9, 1952. 
The local office then obtained a statement 
from the claimant which reads as follows:— 





laweastemployed vatwe etm 2. exten Stove & 
Foundry on Wednesday, 9 Jan./52. I was 
working piece work on regular job and 
they brought me new work, which was 
supposed to be hourly basis. I refused 
to make it and they told me there’s the 


door. This is contrary to union regula- 
tions. 
The employer reported that as the 


claimant had refused to do the type of 
work which had been allotted to him on 
January 9, because he was to be paid at 
a piece rate instead of by the hour, he 
was discharged. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because, 
in his opinion, he had lost his employment 
by reason of his own misconduct (Section 
41 (1) of the Act). The claimant appealed 
to a court of referees, contending that he 
had not been discharged for misconduct but 
rather “was discriminated against as a 
union representative” and that “the union 
was endeavouring to have (him) re-instated 
in (his) former job on these grounds”. 

The court, after having heard the 
claimant, a representative of his union and 
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the president of the company, upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer in a 
majority finding which reads in part:— 


The work referred to was not new work 
in as far as the agreement was concerned, 
and it is the opinion of the court that the 
appellant took a wrong interpretation of 
the agreement. In other words, we came 
to the conclusion that the foreman was 
within the scope of the agreement in 
advising the appellant that the work 
referred to was to be paid on a piece time 
basis. The appellant as well as the rep- 
resentative states that the appellant was 
dismissed as soon as he refused to do the 
work allotted to him, but from their own 
evidence he remained on the job until 
3.15 p.m. and returned next morning to 
continue his employment, therefore, between 
one noon hour until closing time, he had 
sufficient time to investigate his grievance 
and endeavour to have same rectified, 
which he made no attempt to do, especi- 
ally as the appellant is the chairman of 
the committee. After considering all the 
facts as well as all the evidence submitted 
we have come to the conclusion that the 
appellant was dismissed for refusing to 
perform work as directed and ... the 
decision of the insurance officer is there- 
fore upheld. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire, 
submitting a lengthy memorandum, which 
was signed by the president of the union’s 
local and which reads in part:— 


In the court’s decision they state the 
job in question was not new work in so 
far as the agreement is concerned, here 
again (the president of the company) in 
explaining that clause, (Clause 49), gave 
the court a wrong interpretation of the 
clause as it has been practiced and 
accepted in the past, Clause 49, by new 
work means the following, “any work other 
than work made the previous day, whether 
made by the Moulder before or not is 
considered new work, in this instance it 
was five weeks since the applicant made 
any of this work and all the work he 
made that day should have been consid- 
ered new work. It has been an undisputed 
custom in the past to give an employee 
days work (hourly rate of pay) when an 
employee has not been working for a 
period much shorter than five weeks. 

Any and all employees to the best of my 
knowledge (previous to this case) when out 
for more than two weeks, whether sick, or 
any valid reason, would get hourly rate of 
when returning to work, in some cases this 
would extend for three days, in many cases 
returning to the exact job performed the 
last day they worked. (The president of 
the company) says the applicant was not 
discriminated against, he was told to make 
five waterfronts, a few days these were 
distributed to five moulders, one each. 


There was not a moulder in the shop 
who was asked to make five a day, on 
piece work the first day, why then was 
the applicant told to do it or else? 
Why did the superintendent say he took 
all the guff from the applicant he was 
going to take because of his position in the 
union? 

In my opinion in reviewing the case 
from the facts stated the applicant was 
discriminated against, and in no way did 
his actions justify him being guilty of 
misconduct. ... 


The president of the union’s local also 
indicated in a signed statement attached to 
his memorandum that he had tried without 
success on January 10, 1952, to have the 
claimant re-instated and that, since that 
time he had taken the matter up with the 
international representative of the union. 
The Regional Claims Officer of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in a 
memorandum, dated March 27, 1952, 
advised that the insurance officer had 
received information that the claimant’s 
grievance had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the vice-president of the moulders’ 
union and the latter had ruled that the 
employer “was correct in his actions and 
there was nothing the union could do for 
the employee’’. 


Conclusions.—I have reviewed the evi- 
dence on file and I cannot find that the 
order given to the claimant by his 
immediate superior was either unreasonable 
or in violation of the existing agreement 
between the union and the employer. 


The claimant and his representative have 
argued that under the circumstances it was 
against the union’s rules to work on a piece 
rate basis. That might have been so but 
if the claimant chooses to leave suitable 
employment rather than break union rules 
he must do so at his own risk and expense. 


It is significant to note however that the 
request. of local ...... to have the matter 
taken up with the company by an inter- 
national officer of the union pursuant to 
Clause 12 of the bargaining agreement, has 
apparently been turned down by the vice- 
president of the International Moulders’ 
Union. 


The appeal is dismissed. 





Decision CU-B 839, July 9, 1952. 


Held: (1) That working overtime is a 
recognized practice in industry and unless 
an employee’s contract of service or a 
collective bargaining agreement in force 
stipulates that his consent ts necessary, he 
ws not justified in refusing to comply with 
ihe request of his employer in that respect 
af wt is not unreasonable. 


(2) That the claimant’s objection to work 
overtime because “of the taxes he would 
have to pay on the extra money earned” 
could not be accepted as serious grounds 
for justification under Section 41 (1) of 
the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 35 years of age, was employed as a 
truck driver’s helper by an express com- 
pany from 1948 to February 1, 1952, at a 
rate of 70 cents an hour. On February 7, 
1952, he filed an initial claim for benefit 
and gave as his reason for separation: 
“Last Friday they wanted me to work 
overtime but I didn’t want to so they laid 
me off.’ The employer confirmed the 
reason given for the separation and in 
answer to a request from the local office 
for further information, stated as follows:— 


In answer to your second paragraph, 
was he aware of the fact that he would 
have to work overtime. Does that mean 
was he aware of this fact when he was 
originally hired? He must have, he has 
been with us several years and worked 
overtime on many occasions. 


In answer to your third paragraph, our 
overtime is spasmodic, we go months before 
we run into overtime, with the winter 
period which is our busiest season being 
the time when we run into extra time. 
We do not work our men overtime with- 
out paying them, they receive time and 
one-half after 5 p.m. and Saturday after- 
noon and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. In this man’s case his pay for 
overtime would have been $1.05 per hour. 


Regarding his notice to work, he received 
as much notice as eight or ten of his 
fellow workers who all turned out. 


When questioned the following morning 
why he did not work he stated that he 
would not work overtime because of the 
taxes he would have to pay on the extra 
money earned. In other words he just 
politely told us that he would not work 
in this instance or at any time in the 
future. A man who takes that attitude 
is of no use to us so we replaced him. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of four weeks because, 
in his opinion, he had lost his employment 
by reason of his own misconduct within the 
meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act. The 
claimant appealed to a court of referees 
and, in support of his appeal, the business 
agent of his union submitted a lengthy brief 
which reads in part:— 





All the employees of } Bros. 
Express employed as chauffeurs and helpers 
are under a collective bargaining agree- 
ment with the employer, the normal work 
day is defined as eight hours in one day 
and the regular work week forty-four 
hours in one week and any employee who 
so complies has fulfilled his legal con- 
tractual obligation to his employer. 

The question of establishing the number 
of hours each day also the number of 
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hours each week the employees shall work 
is essential otherwise an employee could 
be bound to involuntary servitude. of 

As there does not appear any provision 
in the agreement relating to working over- 
time a pertinent question arises, who will 
decide which employees shall work over- 
time and how many hours shall they work? 
The employer by threat of dismissal or 
the insurance officer by disqualification, we 
feel more can be accomplished by mutual 
agreement than by compulsion, and should 
this be permitted to occur the written 
agreement would be of little value. 

There is a collective agreement in force 
between the parties one must look to the 
agreement to determine what the condi- 
tions of employment are, not what they 
could or should be interpreted to mean, 
as the agreement does not state the pro- 
cedure to follow relating to overtime this 
question could not be arbitrated.. . 


The court, after having heard the busi- 
ness agent of the claimant’s union, reversed 
the insurance officer’s decision in a majority 
finding which reads :— 


All collective bargaining agreements set 
out, amongst other things, the number of 
hours that an employee shall be required 
to work. If he works these hours then 
he has fulfilled his contract. Anything 
over and above this must only be with 
the consent of the employee concerned. 
This principle was accepted by the 
National Wartime Labour Relations Board 
in DHE" caserOiet. ae. vee Company and 
ocala Serene , United Steelworkers of 
America wherein the board of conciliation 
accepted the existing rate of time and 
one-half for overtime and recommended 
that in case of emergency and then only 
with the consent of the employees affected 
should the employees be required to work 
overtime and that in any event, not more 
than twelve hours should be worked in one 
day. It is felt that this recommendation 
is the only fair basis to be used with 
regard to overtime work. To hold other- 
wise would jeopardize rights of the 
employee which are now generally accepted 
in all industries. 


The chairman of the court, who dissented, 
was of the opinion that “where no provision 
is made in a collective bargaining agree- 
ment covering overtime employment, it 


must then be presumed that decisions 
regarding same must fall within the scope 
of management’s prerogative.” 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and at an oral hearing in Ottawa, 
Ont., on June 25, 1952, the claimant was 
represented by the Executive Secretary of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion by the Chief Claims Officer. 


Conclusions.—Working overtime is a 
recognized practice in industry and unless 
an employee’s contract of service or a 
collective bargaining agreement in force 
stipulates that his consent is necessary, he 
is not justified in refusing to comply with 
the request of his employer in that respect 
if it is not unreasonable. 


In the case under consideration, the 
bargaining agreement in force between the 
employer and the union provides for over- 
time rates of pay (Article 13) but it does 
not indicate when overtime is to be 
worked and whether the consent of the 
employees affected is necessary. Under the 
circumstances, I entirely agree with the 
dissenting member of the court that deci- 
sions on such matters must be presumed 
to fall within the scope of management’s 
prerogative. 





No evidence was adduced to the effect 
that the overtime work requested was 
excessive or unreasonable and the claimant’s 
only objection was apparently “because of 
the taxes he would have to pay on the 
extra money earned”, which cannot be 
accepted as serious grounds for justification 
under Section 41 (1) of the Act. 


I have no alternative but to reverse the 
majority decision of the court and to 
impose a disqualification equivalent to that 
previously in effect, such to commence on 
the date that this decision is communicated 
to the claimant. 





Non-Discrimination Provision Added to Unemployment Insurance Act 


Canada’s Unemployment Insurance Act 
now contains a clause providing against 
discrimination by the National Employ- 
ment Service in referring workers to 
employment. Specifically barred by the 
law is discrimination on grounds of race, 
colour, creed or political affiliation. 

Although the accepted policy of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
provision was not part of the statute until 
this year. 

Announcing the new provision, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, said: 
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“(The provision) has been included for a 
number of years in the manual of instruc- 
tions of the Employment Service but it 
was felt desirable to place the will of 
Parhament on record by including it in 
the statute. Also, since the Employment 
Service is closely associated with employers 
all across Canada, it was felt the amend- 
ment might help, by way of example, to 
further the progress that has been made 
in Canada in tolerance and non-discrim- 
ination.” 





July-August 


IDoa2 


Although manpower demand of seasonal activities during July and early 
August reduced the level of unemployment, the number of jobless was 
still higher than in 1951. Impetus of defence and resources develop- 
ment continued fo create most of the additional job opportunities but 
the outlook in some consumer goods industries also showed improvement 


While the general level of unemployment 
continued to decline during July, it is 
clear that the Canadian economy, while 
strong enough to sustain a high level of 
employment, has not shown the same 
absorptive capacity this summer as it did 
during the early part of 1951. The total 
number of workers employed in non-agri- 
cultural activities in June of this year was 
slightly above the June 1951 level but, 
at the same time, the number of job-seekers 
registered with the National Employment 
Service was 49 per cent higher. This would 
indicate that while a high level of produc- 
tion and employment continues, economic 
activity has not increased sufficiently nor 
has it been sufficiently varied to absorb 
fully the net additions to the labour force. 

In recent months, the main source of 
labour demand, apart from seasonal re- 
quirements, has been the producer goods 
industries, through which much of the 
defence program and resource development 
is being implemented. Industries such as 
aircraft, shipbuilding, electronics, munitions, 
railway rolling stock and primary iron and 
steel have made, and will continue to 
create, important additions to the total 
number of job opportunities in the country. 
Activity in most consumer goods industries 
has been well below last year’s levels but, 
beause of the continuing reduction of 
inventories and the sustained level of retail 


sales, the outlook has been steadily 
improving. 
One of the weakest industrial sectors 


appears to be the wood products group. 
Substantial declines in logging employment 
in both eastern Canada and British Colum- 
bia reflect the current high inventories and 
the weaker market for lumber and some 
pulps. 

Changes in employment conditions dur- 
ing July and early August were chiefly the 
result of the seasonal requirements of the 
construction, agriculture and food proces- 
sing industries, particularly the defence 


construction projects in Labrador and New- 
foundland, which have depleted the supply 
of construction labour in the Atlantic 
region. Job applications on file with the 
National Employment Service across the 
country declined by 20,500 during the four 
weeks ending July 31 to a new low for 
1952 of 175,700. This was about 45,000 
greater than at the end of July, 1951, and 
about 17,000 greater than at the same 
time in 1950. Applications declined steadily 
throughout the month in the Quebec, 
Atlantic and Ontario regions but rose in 
British Columbia as a result of strikes in 
the construction, lumbering and_ logging 
industries. The situation in the Prairie 
Provinces remained practically stationary at 
about last year’s level. 

Industrial disputes have played a larger 
role in determining employment conditions 
this summer than for some time. In addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned strikes in 
British Columbia, the secondary effects 
of which have caused a_ considerable 
amount of unemployment, the number of 
workers involved in disputes in other parts 
of the country (amounting to 10,000 at 
August 22) was about 6,000 greater than 
at the same time a year ago. As a result 
of the steel strike in the United States, 
some automobile manufacturing and feeder 
plants were forced to curtail production; 
but the loss of production which would 
have resulted from the lay-off of about 
25,000 workers was minimized by using the 
period of shut down as annual vacations. 

The annual transfer of harvest workers 
from the Atlantic and western regions to 
Ontario was carried out in July under the 
Federal-Provincial Farm agreements. The 
movement from the West was small, 
involving only about 145 workers, but 350 
harvesters were recruited in the Atlantic 
region, principally in Newfoundland. The 
reciprocal movement of harvest workers 
from Ontario and Quebec to the Prairies 
began early in August. The number re- 
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quired is estimated at 3,000 but the actual 
number to be recruited may be increased in 
view of the expected heavy crops. Experi- 
enced tobacco curers from the United States 
will be admitted to Ontario under the 
same arrangements as a year ago. 


Atlantic Region 
Employment conditions in the Atlantic 
region continued to improve during July. 
At the end of the month job registra- 
tions on file with National Employment 
Service offices totalled 19,600, a decline of 
3,500 during the month. 


Agricultural labour requirements have 
been met more readily this summer than 
for many years. During July, many 
workers freed from pulp peeling and 
cutting operations either returned to farms 
or accepted temporary construction work. 
Immigrants, and a recruiting drive for 
workers in some of the fishing centres as 
the lobster season came to an end, helped 
satisfy the heavy demands for farm labour 
in Charlottetown and Summerside. In 
Corner Brook, unfavourable working condi- 
tions continued to discourage workers from 
accepting pulp cutting employment and it 
is likely that vacations for 1,000 cutters 
will remain unfilled until cooler weather 
arrives. 


Northern defence projects together with 
local defence and industrial and institu- 
tional construction reached a very high 
level during the month and skilled con- 
struction workers were in short supply. 
There was a high demand for carpenters, 
bricklayers, plumbers, sheet metal workers, 
welders and heavy equipment operators. At 
July 31 vacancies listed for all types of 
construction workers totalled 1,200 for the 
region. 

New contracts for shipbuilding and ship 
repair work have maintained a high level 
of shipbuilding employment in Liverpool, 
Halifax and Saint John. As reported in 
previous months, a shortage of machinists, 
welders, platers, pipe fitters and marine 
pipe fitters continued in Halifax. Else- 
where in the region manufacturing employ- 
ment remained at a fairly high level. 


Quebec Region 

In the Quebec region, employment con- 
tinued to increase during July in agricul- 
ture, engineering construction, food pro- 
cessing, textiles and clothing. Job appli- 
cations at the National Employment Ser- 
vice offices in the region declined by 9,900 
during the month to a total of 51,600 at 
July 31. Nearly half of those registering 
for employment were women, a large pro- 
portion of whom were looking for work 
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in textile mills or for general office work. 
At the end of the month there were 5,900 
job vacancies for women and 5,800 for 
men. 


The largest decline in registrations dur- 
ing July was for logging and construction 
jobs but total job applications from carp- 
enters and unskilled construction workers 
were still high for this time of year. Al- 
though many construction workers have 
been recruited for northern engineering 
jobs, the low level of residential building 
has left a substantial surplus of some types 
of building tradesmen in this area. Despite 
the heavy hay crop throughout the province 
this year, farmers have been able to 
obtain adequate help, partly because of 
the lower level of woods activity this 
year. While most of the textile mills in 
Montreal and Sorel are back on a full 
production basis, a good many of those in 
the Eastern townships have closed for 
vacations and the Louiseville mills have 


just reopened following the strike. Although 


activity in the textile industry appears to 
be on the increase, many plants are still 
working on a short time basis. The strike 
of welders at the Lauzon shipyards has 
reduced shipbuilding and repairing opera- 
tions and shortages of iron and steel result- 
ing from the United States steel strike 
may necessitate some lay-offs in other iron 
and steel industries. 

Registrations for most types of employ- 
ment decreased during July but there were 
small increases in the number of applica- 
tions for jobs among seamen, painters, and 
in some of the metalworking trades, such 
as foundry workers, machine shop workers, 
sheet metal workers, structural iron and 
steel workers, transportation equipment, 
manufacturing and electrical equipment 
manufacturing. In the women’s division 
there was some reduction in the demand 
for office staff but there is still a strong 
demand for bilingual and English-speaking 
stenographers. At the end of the month 
there were still 16300 more. unplaced 
applicants than at the same date in 1951 
and about 300 more than in 1950, even 
though placements were 22 per cent higher 
this year than in July 1951. 


Ontario Region 


Employment conditions in Ontario con- 
tinued to improve during July as reflected 
in the decline in the number of job appli- 
cants registered at the National Employ- 
ment Service office in the region. However, 
on July 31, there were 50,900 registrations 
as compared with 35,800 the previous year. 


Throughout the month the demand for 
farm hands for haying and harvesting 


remained strong but most requirements were 
satisfied by the end of the month. Some 
306 German immigrants, brought over on 
an assisted passage plan, were placed on 
farms in Ontario during July and an addi- 
tional 348 workers from the Atlantic region 
and 145 from the Prairies came to assist 
in the haying and harvesting operations. 
At the present time harvesting is nearing 
completion in most areas and there has 
been some increase in the number of appli- 
cants registering for farm work in the past 
two weeks. Recruiting in Ontario and 
Quebec for harvest help for the western 
provinces is underway and the first group 
left for the prairies on August 18. 

There has been little additional demand 
for labour for the manufacturing industries 
except in textiles, leather goods, radio and 
electrical goods manufacturing, and the food 
processing industry, which is now at a sea- 
sonal high. Many plants are doing little 
hiring because they closed down for holi- 
days in late July or early August. Steel 
shortages have necessitated some lay offs 
but most plants are merely extending the 
holiday period this summer in the hope 
that they will have sufficient steel inven- 
tories built up by the end of vacations. 

Employment in construction, though 
below last year’s level, continues to in- 
crease. Shipments on the Great Lakes 
have been heavy this year because of the 
large spring wheat harvest in the prairies. 
For the remainder of the shipping season 
ore shipments will be very heavy in order 
to restock inventories depleted during the 
US. steel strike. 

Most types of labour have been in ade- 
quate supply in the region this summer 
but there are still shortages of machinists, 
toolmakers and die setters, auto mechanics, 
engineers, sales engineers, dairy hands, and 
qualified single stenographers. 


Prairie Region 

The high level of activity reached at the 
beginning of farming operations continued 
during July and early August with little 
change. During July, the number of appli- 
cations fell by 1,400 from 21,900 to 20,500, 
with decreases among general office clerks, 
longshoremen and secondary textile and 
lumber products workers and_ increases 
among taxi and truck drivers and unskilled 
workers in the textile, transportation, trade 
and service industries. 

Crop prospects are good and there was 
a considerable demand for farm workers, 
especially in Saskatchewan. The United 
States steel strike caused many ore carriers 
to divert to the grain trade, so that Lake- 
head elevators are in good position to 


handle this year’s crop. Production of 
petroleum and natural gas is increasing but 
most coal mines were on short time. Textile 
products were slack but the Winnipeg 
needle trades were very active. Shipbuild- 
ing and aircraft construction were operating 
at high levels and residential construction 
was quite active in this region. 
Pacific Region 

The employment picture in British Col- 
umbia in July was dominated by strikes in 
the logging, lumbering and construction 
industries. The logging strike was settled 
July 29 but the strike of building tradesmen 
was still in effect on August 21. However, 
the number of applications for employment 
decreased during the first three weeks of 
the month from 33,400 to 32,100 but in- 
creased again to 34,800 by August 14. 

Most sawmills reopened immediately fol- 
lowing the strike settlement but activity 
in the bush was not resumed because of 
the fire hazard in the lower mainland and 
on Vancouver Island. As a result of con- 
tinued closure of the woods camps job 
applications by loggers and bushmen 
increased. The low level of sawmill oper- 
ation and bush activity has also adversely 
affected the chemical, machine shop, con- 
struction, transportation and brewing indus- 
tries. The threat of cancellation of a 
$10,000,000 order by the British Timber 
Control was a further blow to the British 
Columbia lumber industry but a compro- 
mise agreement has been reached: the 
Board is willing to accept part of the order. 

There were some bright spots in the 
British Columbia employment picture. Of 
the nine largest local office areas in the 
region only three had a surplus of labour 
and the other six had approximately bal- 
anced labour markets. Moreover, at the 
end of July more than two-thirds of the 
total job applicants in the Pacific region 
were in the Vancouver-New Westminster 
local office area. Logging and lumbering 
in the northern interior were not affected 
by the strike and operations there were 
normal. MHirings were also heavy in berry 
picking, fruit and vegetable canning, and 
fish processing; a large number of women 
were employed in these industries during 
July and early August. The strike of 
3,000 painters and building tradesmen did 
not affect construction at Kitimat, Kemano, 
and Nechako and employment on these 
projects is heavy. The strikes did retard 
trade, especially in Vancouver and New 
Westminster, but the tourist business has 
been able to sustain the volume of sales. 
During July department store sales in Brit- 
ish Columbia were 11:2 per cent higher 
than during July last year. 
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in Federal Government Contracts 
Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour 
prepared 158 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction con- 
tracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 123 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wage schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by _ the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as speci- 
fied by the Minister of Labour’, and also 
specify that, the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be consid- 
ered as exempting contractors and_ sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 


Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation... 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ...... 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited: 


(Building and -Maintenance)........... 


Post Office 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
ee. 1 $ 7,616.82 
As 1 94,012.38 
nee 1 5,080,324 ..90 
ee 11 83,415.42 
b Cae 10 104,133.76 


Arrears of Wages 


During the month of July the sum of $1,226.98 was collected from two employers who 
had failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount was distributed to the twenty-three employees concerned. 





The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried 
out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those 
which apply to building and construction 
work, and those which apply to contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, before enter- 
ing into contracts in the first group, is 
to obtain from the Department of Labour 


schedules setting forth the current wage 
rates for the different classifications of 
workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a _ policy 
which provides that wage rates must 
equal those current in the district. 


A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GAzrTTeE for July, 1946, 
ps 9324 
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Contracts containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


and hours of labour not in excess of 8 per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
River Hebert Marsh N S: C B George Construction Co, proposed works. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N §S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd,* supply of fill. Trenton N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd,* cut & fill for 
backyard areas. Tuft’s Cove N S: L G 


Rawding Construction Co Ltd,* land- 
scaping. Bagotville P Q: Plourde & 
Desbiens, construction of driveway. 
Cowansville P @Q: Martin & Freres,* 


exterior painting. Nitro P Q: D’Errico 
Bros Construction Co, repairs to road 
surfaces. Ajax Ont: Bruce De Santi Con- 
tractng Co,* construction of concrete 
sidewalks. Belleville Ont: Berton H Fitz- 
gibbon,* supplying top soil; Berton H 
Fitzgibbon,* top soil for project. Camp 
Borden Ont: Bruce Construction Co,* 
landscaping. Deep River Ont: W E Baker,* 
landscaping. Fort William Ont: J H 
Turcotte, exterior painting; Knudsens, 
exterior painting. Long Branch Ont: A 
Loiselle Inc, installation of permanent 
improvements to housing units. Oshawa 
Ont: W B Bennett Paving Co Ltd, 
paving. Woodstock Ont: J J Toews,* 
excavation & laying tile. Brandon Man: 
Felix Hryniewicki, re-surfacing concrete 


floors. Winnipeg Man: Red River Con- 
struction Co, installation of sewer & water 
connections. Moose Jaw Sask: H C 
Bingham,* staking of lots; Bird Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Weyburn Sask: Commercial Painters & 
Decorators, exterior painting. Calgary 


Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd,* installa- 
tion of window wells. Edmonton Alta: 


I Prodor Construction, construction of 
sewer & water services; P Janiten,* 
landscaping. Namao Alta: J Little, con- 


struction of concrete sidewalks; J. Little» 
construction of concrete sidewalks. Suffield 
Alta: Western Excavating Co,* landscaping. 
Boundary Bay B C: Rosehall Nurseries 
Ltd,* landscaping. Prince George B C: 
Geo Pickett,* exterior painting. Sea 
Island B C: City Construction Co Ltd,* 
grading, paving, ditching ete. Vancouver 
B C: City Construction Co Ltd, additional 
paving of curb, gutter, sidewalks & steps; 
Mutual Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of houses, Fraserview. Victoria B C: 
Charles Schattenkirk, exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N §: Kenny Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of structural steel hangar; 
W E Emerson & Sons, construction of 
underground steam distribution system. 
Bagotville P Q: A Janin & Cie Ltee, con- 
struction of standard armament bldg. 
Montreal P Q: Labrador Construction Co 
Ltd, addition & alterations to head- 
quarters command bldg. St Hubert P Q: 
Louis Donolo Ine, construction of air 
defence command headquarters. Ville La 
Salle-P Q: Louis Donolo Ine, construction 
of inflamable stores bldg. Camp Borden 
Ont: Brennan Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing 
of roads; Yates Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of structural steel hangars; 
Brennan Paving Co Ltd, paving area. 
Centralia Ont: W C Brennan Contracting 


Co, installation of underground steam 
distribution system. Hagersville Ont: 
Lundy Fence Co Ltd, construction of 


security fence; Black Top Paving Co, 
paving hardstand. North Bay Ont: Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standard armament bldg; Sterling Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of standard 
unit transmitter bldg. Pointe Petre Ont: 
Hugh Murray Ltd, construction of rocket 
magazine. Uplands Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
sanitary sewers & watermains. Winnipeg 
Man: Claydon Co Ltd, installation of 
underground steam distribution system. 
Cold Lake Alta: Alexander Construction 
Ltd, installation of water distribution, 
sanitary & storm sewerage systems; Mix 
Bros Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
domestic & access roads & temporary 
drainage; Bird Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of sewage treatment plant & 
sewage pumphouse. 


(Building and Maintenance) 


Amherst N §: Cameron Contracting Ltd, 
repointing of brickwork & stonework. 
Woodstock N B: Edwin S Green, re- 


roofing & repairing brickwork. Hamilton 
(Mount Hope) Ont: James Kemp Con- 
struction, rehabilitation of boiler house 
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leanto & bldg #A38, RCAF Station. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Hart Construction Co Ltd, 
cubicling of bldg #73,, RCAF Station; 
M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, conversion of 
bldg #78 to chapels, RCAF Station. 
St Catharines Ont: Newman Bros Ltd, 


renovation of Winters Transport Bldg. 
Comox *B C2 J: TI Devim ‘& »CGo “id; 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Smith-Anderson Co Ltd, application of 
roofs on bldgs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal Harbour P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltd, paving vulcan wharf, Section 71. 


Department of Public Works 


Port aux Basques Nfld: J P Porter Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Bay Fortune P E I: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Point Prim P E I: Morrison & McRae 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Sours P E I: H J 
Phillips & Son, breakwater repairs. South 
Rustico PF bi: Ouinn,- ford: & Dorion, 
repairs to headblock. Trgnish P E I: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, repairs to break- 
water. Baddeck NS: JP Porter Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Dingwall N S: J P Porter Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Half Island Cove N 8: 
Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater & wharf. Meteghan 
& Weymouth North N S: J P Porter Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Port Hood N S: Albert 
MacDonald, Willie MacDonald, John A 
MacDonald & Allan R MacDonald, wharf 
extension. Portuguese Cove N 8S: Tide- 
water Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. St Francis N S: F W Digdon & 
Sons Ltd, harbour improvements. Burnt 
Church N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Point Sapin N B: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd,* dredging. West 
Saint John N B: Caldwell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fumigation station. 
Forestville P Q: J P Potter Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Paspebiac P Q: Geo K Steele, 
wharf repairs. Rimouski P Q: Allmo 
Paving Co, wharf improvements; J P 
Porter Co Ltd,* dredging. Rwisseau 
LeBlanc P Q: Bert Dimock,* dredging. 
St Pierre Les Becquets P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd,* dredging. Burlington Ont: 
McQueen Marine Ltd, demolition & 
removal of damaged north span & shore 
structure of Bascule Bridge. Burlington 
Channel Ont: Russell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of temporary bridge. 
Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Fort Willkam Ont: Con- 


solidated Dredging Ltd,* dredging. Kings- 


ville Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Hawkesbury Ont & Gren- 
ville P Q: Hector Laliberte, cleaning, 


scraping & painting steel work of Inter- 
provincial Highway Bridge. Lake Nipissing 
Ont: Cummins Construction Co,* dredging. 
Leamington Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations & additions to public bldg. 
Moose Factory Ont: Tower Co Ltd, con- 
struction of warehouse & workshop for 
RCMP. Ottawa Ont: Dominion Electric 
Protection Co, improved automatic burglar 
system etc on vaults, Royal Canadian 
Mint; George Bolton, installation of 
fluorescent system, Postal Terminal Bldg, 
Besserer St. Pembroke Ont: R F Walsh 
Co Ltd, stone work repairs, public bldg. 
Port Arthur Ont: Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd,* dredging; Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Port Elgin Ont: Cummins Construction Co 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. Port Hope Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd,* dredg- 
ing; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Toronto (astern 
Channel) Ont: Russell Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Shaunavon Sask: Freoschl 
& Heisler Ltd, alterations to public bldg. 
Chilliwack B C: Carey & Cartnell & Fraser 
River Dredging Co Ltd,* dredging. Fraser 
River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, improvements 
Kirkland Island ‘channel maintenance; 
Coast Quarries Ltd, improvements, North 
Arm jetty repairs. Kyuquot B C: West 
Coast Ventures Ltd, float approach. 
Nanaimo B C: Asbestos Building Materials 
Ltd, painting, asbestos shingle siding etc 
various bldgs, Indian Hospital. Vancouver 
(Sea Island) B C: Vancouver Pile Driving 
& Contracting Co Ltd, seaplane landing. 


Department of Transport 


Summerside P E I: Wallace Noye, 
Allison Raynor & James Noye, construc- 
tion of wooden protection cribwork, Indian 
Point. Dartmouth _N S: T C Gorman 
(N S) Ltd, construction of reinforced con- 
crete cellular wharf. Cape Roseway N SBS: 
Jos S Surette, construction of dwelling. 
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Bagotville P Q: Montcalm Construction 
Inc, airport lighting facilities, Saguenay 
Airport. Dorval P Q: Highway Paving Co 
Ltd, additional development, Montreal 
Airport; J A A Leclair, Dupuis Ltee, alter- 
ations & additions to sewage lift station. 
L’Annonciation P Q: H J O’Connell Ltd, 


aerodrome development. Fort William 
Ont: Stead & Lindstrom Ltd, construction 
of remote receiver bldg, Lakehead Airport. 
Goderich Ont: David G Ross, construction 
of fog alarm bldg. Winnipeg Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of air 
trafic bldg. Suffield Alta: Standard Gravel 


& Surfacing of Canada Ltd, additional air- 
port development. Patricia Bay B C: 
Premier Construction Co Ltd, runway 
drainage & duct installation. Port Hardy 
BC: B C Radiant Ltd, renovation of 
existing heating system. 





Department's Newest Safety Film 


Wins Ist Prize at Venice Festiva! 


First prize in the social problems 
category at this year’s world-wide Venice 
(Italy) film festival has been won by the 
Labour Department’s newest accident pre- 
vention film “The Safety Supervisor”. The 
Venice festival, oldest international film 
competition, attracts entries from most 
major film producers in the world. 

The film, produced for the Department 
of Labour by the National Film Board, is 
the sixth in a series entitled “Accidents 
Don’t Happen”. It deals with the posi- 
tion of the safety supervisor in the modern 
industrial plant. 

This is the second time in three years 
that the Department of Labour and the 
National Film Board have shared the 
honour of winning an international com- 
petition with a safety picture. The fifth 
in the safety films series, dealing with safe 
clothing in industry, won first prize in an 


international competition in Chicago in 
1950, sponsored by the American National 
Safety Council. 

The Ontario Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation offered valuable assistance in 
research for the prize-winning film. 

Announcing the winning of the award, 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, said that over and above the 
prize-winning qualities of the “Accidents 
Don’t Happen” films, there was much 
evidence that these films were filling a real 
need. To date, a total of 1,986 prints of 
the first five films have been sold. Of 
these, 1,621 prints have been sold outside 
of Canada, in Europe and in countries as 
far away as South Africa and Australia. 
There has been a considerable demand from 
South America as well. A recorded total 
of 515,000 persons have seen the film on 
loan in Canada up to March, 1952. 

The films are continually in use through- 
out Canadian industry. 





Sir John Forbes Watson, Prominent ILO Figure, Dies 


Sir John Forbes Watson, prominent in 
the International Labour Organization since 
its early years, died August 25 at the age 
of 72 years. He was United Kingdom 
Employers’ Member and Employers’ Vice- 
Chairman of the ILO Governing Body. He 
was also Director of the British Employers’ 
Confederation. 


Connected with the ILO since early in 
its history, Sir John Forbes Watson became 
a member of the Governing Body in 1927. 
He was first elected Employers’ Vice- 
Chairman in 1944; he served continuously 
in that office from 1949 to the time of 
his death. 


Throughout the period of his association 
with the ILO, he was a leading figure both 
in the Governing Body and in the Confer- 
ence, aS well as representing the Organiza- 
tion at many outside meetings. 

ILO Director-General David A. Morse, 
paying tribute to Sir John’s “great personal 
contribution” to the work of the ILO, said 
his work would long be remembered, 
“particularly in regard to his never-failing 
defence of the principle of government- 
employer-worker co-operation and _ his 
unstinted support of the Organization and 
his faith in its future during the war years.” 
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The Pulp and Paper Industry 


Wage rates in pulp and paper industry increased 20 per cent in 1951, 
have risen 148 per cent since 1939 and now rank among the highest in 
manufacturing. Large majority of workers still on 48-hour, six-day 
week, although almost one-third now work fewer than 48 hours a week 


The pulp and paper industry! occupies 
a position of great importance in the Cana- 
dian economy. This country is ideally 
suited to the manufacture of paper; its 
vast forest resources provide the necessary 
pulpwood which can be floated cheaply 
and efficiently to the mills. In addition, 
there is abundant hydro-electric power to 
carry on the manufacturing process. 

These and other factors combine to make 
pulp and paper a prosperous industry from 
both the management and employee points 
of view. Wage rates, which have increased 
by 148 per cent since 1939, rank among 
the highest in manufacturing for compar- 
able skills. The industry is highly union- 
ized; collective bargaining is carried on 
partly according to specific type of manu- 
facture and partly on a regional basis. It 
has often been cited as an example of an 
industry in which good employer-employee 
relations prevail. Working conditions, in- 
cluding vacation policies, pension plans and 
health and welfare schemes, reflect the 
industry’s general development. 

The industry differs from many others 
in manufacturing in that plants are not 
usually concentrated in a few highly indus- 
trialized areas. By and large, mills are 
located in small towns and villages whose 
economic life is in some cases dependent 
almost exclusively upon world markets for 
pulp and paper. A regional distribution of 
the mills used in this study is as follows: 





Establish- Plant 
ments Employees 

Atlantic Provinces... 13 6,791 
Web EC ihe itor Seas 41 20,278 
WETATIO traces wee be 36 14,728 
IVIaTItODE) Aenea eee 1 215 
British Columbia.... 8 3,938 
cl othl see 99 46,010 
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Newsprint comprises by far the bulk of. 
this country’s paper production. At the pres- 
ent time Canadian mills are producing 
more newsprint than all other countries 
combined. On the consumption side, 
United States uses 60 per cent of the total 
world supply of newsprint. It is there- 
fore not surprising that more than four- 
fifths of the newsprint produced in Canada 
is exported to the United States. 


Although the paper industry is not con- 
centrated but rather is characterized by 
a scattering of individual mills across the 
country, there is considerable movement 
of skilled workers among these mills. A 
man doing a key papermaking job in a 
plant in Ontario might move to some other 
province to take a job at a higher level 
in a similar mill. However, there is less 
of this inter-plant movement now than a 
decade or generation ago, a fact attribut- 
able possibly to a betterment in the gen- 
eral level of working conditions throughout 
the industry. The prevalence of pension 
plans and other so-called “fringe benefits” 
is a factor which tends to reduce labour 
turnover. Qualification for key jobs is the 
result of actual experience and top skills 
in the paper industry are usually reached 
after a rung-by-rung ascent via the lower 
and intermediate jobs. For this reason, 
these jobs are usually held by men whose 
working life has been devoted to paper- 
making. A machine tender’s job may 
appear routine and easy to the layman, 
when production is going along normally. 
It is when something causes a break in the 





1 For purposes of this article, the industry 
includes pulp mills producing chemical or 
mechanical woodpulp; combined pulp and 
paper mills and paper mills manufacturing 
newsprint, book and writing papers, kraft 
paper, and boxboard. Mills primarily en- 
gaged in the manufacture of wallboard, 
building and insulation board are not in- 
cluded in this study. Similarly, those pro- 
ducing converted paper and products such 
as paper cartons are not included. 


endless sheet of paper coming off the 
machine that the machine tender brings 
his knowledge and skill into play and he 
becomes the leader of four or five men 
whose performance at their specific action 
stations is a masterpiece of co-ordination. 

Not all jobs in pulp and paper mills 
are highly skilled. Occupations required 
in the production process range from sweep- 
ers and yard labourers, for which skill and 
training are at a minimum, to digester 
cooks, beater engineers and machine tenders. 
In addition to these, there are such main- 
tenance occupations as master-mechanics, 
millwrights and electricians. 


Labour Organization and Collective 
Bargaining 

Labour unions are found among both 
production workers and office workers in 
the Canadian pulp and paper industry, 
although office workers are much less 
highly organized than are production work- 
ers. Of the 99 mills included in this analy- 
sis, 89 reported the existence of collective 
agreements for production workers and, in 
total, these cover approximately 41,900 
employees. Almost 1,500 office employees 
in 29 mills are covered by collective agree- 
ments, which normally are separate from 
the contracts applying to production 
workers. 

Three unions represent the large major- 
ity of production workers: the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers (TLC- 
AFL), the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(TLC-AFL), and the National Federation 
of Pulp and Paper Workers, Incorporated 
(CCCL). The first two unions organize pulp 
and paper mill workers in all parts of 
Canada. The National Federation of Pulp 
and Paper Workers is the bargaining agent 
for employees in a substantial number of 
mills in the province of Quebec. 

The International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers has jurisdiction over employees 
directly engaged in making paper, while 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers has jurisdic- 
tion over workers in the pulp and sulphite 
sections of the industry. However, in a 
number of mills organized by these unions, 
small numbers of mechanical tradesmen 
belong to other unions such as the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (TLC- 
AFL), the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (TLC-AFL), the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers 
(TLC-AFL), and the International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers (TLC-AFL). 


In paper mills, the production workers may 
be organized by the Paper Makers’ Union 
or this union and several unions represent- 
ing mechanical tradesmen. Production 
workers in pulp mills may be organized by 
the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers’ Union or this union together with 
unions representing mechanical trades. 
Workers in mills manufacturing pulp and 
paper may be organized by the two pulp 
and paper unions or these two unions 
along with the mechanical trades unions. 
Seventy of the 89 organized mills reported 
having agreements with the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, or both of them. These 
70 agreements apply, in total, to more 
than 33,800 workers. In addition, 21 of 
the 70 mills have agreements with unions 
representing mechanical trades. Where 
there are several unions in a_ mill, 
they, as a rule, act jointly in negotiating 
agreements. 

A pattern of group bargaining has devel- 
oped in the industry, by which the unions 
combine to negotiate with representatives 
of several companies at one time. For 
example, one group is composed of the 
unions and mills in British Columbia; the 
bargaining sessions take place in Vancou- 
ver. The newsprint and sulphite mills of 
Manitoba and Ontario bargain as a group, 
as do the same types of mills located in 
Quebec and eastward. Mills manufacturing 
fine grades of paper, largely located in 
Ontario and Quebec, form another group 
and the various mills of the Canadian 
International Paper Company in Ontario 
and eastward bargain as a unit with the 
unions. 

The National Federation of Pulp and 
Paper Workers (CCCL) usually includes 
all production workers in the plants it 
organizes. However, two mills in this 
analysis reported having agreements with 
this union and with the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers (TLC-AFL). 
Twenty-one mills reported having agree- 
ments with the Federation, with bargain- 
ing units totalling slightly more than 8,000 
employees. 

The Office Employees’ International 
Union (TLC-AFL) is the chief bargaining 
agent for office employees in the industry, 
representing 1,065 employees in 17 mills 
in which the production workers are organ- 
ized by the pulp and paper workers’ inter- 
national unions. The National Federation 
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of Pulp and Paper Workers has an office 
section which is reported as the bargaining 
agent for eight mills and 300 workers in 
Quebec, in six of which the Federation 
represents production workers. In _ the 
other two, the production workers are 
organized by the Paper Makers and the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Union. 
Finally, the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
represents both production workers and 100 
office workers in four mills. 


Wage Rates 


The general level of wage rates in the 
pulp and paper industry was higher in the 
fall of 1951 than in any previous period on 
record, with the index attaining a level of 
248-1 in terms of the base year 1939 as 
100. The increase in rates of 20-4 per 
cent was slightly more than three times 
the gain that occurred in 1950. 





Pulp and’ Paper tee ee eee eee 


Fulp 
Newsprint 
Paper other than Newsprint 
Maintenance 


One of the important features of the 
wage revisions that occurred during 1951 
and the late fall of 1950 was the granting in 
most cases of straight percentage increases. 
The result was a slight narrowing of per- 
centage differentials between occupations 
in various skill strata and a marked widen- 
ing of cents-per-hour differentials. Increases, 
on a Canada basis, ranged from 18 to 23 
per cent in relative terms and 17 to 41 
cents an hour in actual amounts. 

Average hourly wage rates and the pre- 
dominant ranges of rates are shown in 
Table 1 for 27 occupations in the pulp and 


paper industry. These are given sepa- 
rately. for five of the main producing 
provinces. Newfoundland, important for 


the manufacture of newsprint, has not been 
shown separately in order to avoid dis- 
closing confidential information, as employ- 
ment is largely confined to two firms. 
Average wage rates for eight selected 
occupations in the manufacture of pulp 
ranged from $1.13 an hour for wet machine 
men to $1.76 for digester cooks. There was 
a moderate variation in wage rates between 
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Wage increases were of two types: first, 
and of most importance, was the annual 
round of wage increases granted to employ- 
ees of the major mills during the spring 
and summer of 1951 and smaller and less 
extensive interim increases in November, 
1950. Second, and of minor consequence, 
was the existence of cost-of-living “escala- 
tor” provisions in the collective agreements 
of a small number of firms in the industry. 

In developing an index of wage rates for 
the industry as a whole, four sub-industry 
indexes were calculated. Three of these 
indexes cover production workers in the 
major manufacturing divisions of the indus- 
try, pulp, newsprint and paper other than 
newsprint, and the fourth, maintenance 
workers in all three divisions. The 1951 
index numbers show that gains for the 
industry as a whole were shared almost 


equally among the four occupational 
groups. The appropriate figures are as 
follows: 


(Base Year 1939—100) 


1950 1951 Per Cent 

Index Index Increase 
SL Ara aak ange 206°1 248-1 20:4 
Apis he A Bae DiI fay: 275°3 vA 
BOSS: 183-5 220-4 20:1 
RTGS Lee 205-4 244-0 18°8 
Se ae ee 208-3 252°7 21°3 


regions for similar work. Rates were gen- 
erally lowest in Nova Scotia and Quebec 
and highest in British Columbia. 

The wage structure of the newsprint 
group is traditionally the highest in the 
pulp and paper industry, because of the 
greater responsibility and skill involved in 
operating and maintaining high-speed news- 
print-making machines. Machine tenders 
and back tenders, both skilled occupations, 
received the highest rates in 1951; roll 
finishers, considerably less skilled, the low- 
est. Little variation in wage-rate averages 
existed between regions. 

Of the five occupations selected to rep- 
resent workers directly engaged in produc- 
ing other types of paper, machine tenders 
and back tenders were again the highest 
paid job categories and finishers the lowest. 
Regionally, rates were quite similar in all 
the main producing provinces except British 
Columbia, where they were substantially 
higher. 

Wage-rate averages for six maintenance 
jobs were based on reports from firms in 
all three divisions of the industry. Electri- 
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cians, machinists, millwrights and _pipefit- 
ters received comparable rates, which on 
the average exceeded $1.60 an hour. Sta- 
tionary firemen, generally considered to be 
semi-skilled, received somewhat lower 
wages. Labourers, whose rates form the 
foundation of the wage structure for plant 
workers in this and other industries, aver- 
aged $1.23 for the nation as a whole. Rates 
for labourers were highest in British Colum- 
bia, averaging $1.39, and lowest in Nova 
Scotia, where the average was $1.04. 


Working Conditions 

The Normal Work Week (Table 2) 
—Although there has been some shortening 
of the normal work week? in the pulp and 
paper industry in the last few years, the 
large majority of workers were still work- 
ing a 48-hour, six-day schedule in 1951. 
However, the proportion of employees 
working a shorter schedule than 48 hours 
per week has grown from one-tenth of 
the total in 1948 to almost one-third by 
October, 1951; as of that date, 44 and 40 
had become the most common of these 
shorter work weeks. The years 1950 and 
1951 have also seen the introduction of 
the five-day week in this industry. In pulp 
and paper mills, just as in other plants 
where the operations are continuous, the 
adoption of the five-day week usually is 
carried out by a “swing shift” system and 
the utilization of such extra crews pro- 
vides for continuous operation of the mills 
for six days per week without overtime. 
In our 1949 survey, none of the mills had 
as yet reported on this schedule, whereas 


by 1951 about eight per cent of the plant 
employees were reported on a_ five-day | 
week. 

The following table shows, for 1948, 1949 
and 1951, the percentage distribution of 
plant employees according to the length 
of their work week: 


1948 1949 1951 

Weekly Hours Jo %o % 

40 and less .... ~— --- ac 

AOD GRE ne won. -— — 7:4 

AAS! paceeert ones 9-6 10-1 12-9 
Over 44 and 

ACh Teds oe ee “4 A 

Cp eee ke 85-9 87-0 66-7 

Over: 45 ene a: O78 BED 1-9 


Overtime Payment—For work in ex- 
cess of regular or weekly hours, and on 
Sunday, the usual rate of pay is time and 
one-half. When employees are required to 
work on a statutory holiday, double time 
and one-half is predominant. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table 3) 
—Vacation policy in Canadian paper mills 
has become much more liberal in the two 
or three years preceding the October, 1951, 
survey. Papermakers are now enjoying 
longer vacations after fewer years of ser- 
vice. By 1951, almost all employees in 
the industry received one week’s vacation 





2 The normal work week as dealt with in 
this article is not affected by short time 
which might be the result of material short- 
ages, market condit'ons or other causes; 
neither is overtime reflected in these figures. 


TABLE 2._THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1951 


(Plant Employees) 


























Atlantic : British 
Canada (1) Provinces Quebec Ontario Colaninin 
Normal Weekly Hours — | | | | 
Number Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
AQ jandilesstanen ween in cee ree ee ce. 4,917 MU aulteeis Tae. 1 27-7 13-7 
0 at, Hark oe ap ee ie, AE ek, Sete eee ne ety 3,396 Teste eee Oe ete era ieee prince iscels al teenie ne ote 3 
4d eRe St eee foe noe Ohtani orers aen 5,918 12-9 AL sDir|her om eeosets PRE ale, otc oa tee 
Over4fand Wnder 4850. 90.42.- Ee 172 a lee a es | Se I NG tat ere 1:2 10 eee oy 
49 Sa eee Sn ote he ere Ree 30, 649 66-7 58-4 95-8 40+ 0 2) piatae os 
OV Otel oer ai Oa aaa be ne oe ee 86 1-9 “4 eed ill ieee 18 Weekes Os Eiloce irs oe Eyeceia 
SPO Are mes dals ticks ee ete 45,920(2) 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
nS ee ee ee Le et ee Oe eee a a ee Be ee 
(1) Includes data for one establishment in Manitoba not shown separately. 
: (2) Does not include 90 female workers employed in establishments which did not give information on normal hours 
or women. 
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after one year’s service and could become 
eligible for three weeks’ paid vacation after 
but 15 years’ service. The following table 
shows a comparison of two-and three-week 
vacations in pulp and paper and in manu- 
facturing as a whole. The table shows phat. 





Length of Vacation 
and Service Re- 
quirement 


2 weeks 
Less than 5 years 
“ce 


More than5 “ 


UH ern nee, en Oe SS hess 

3 weeks 
LseeaeN amy los VEAL Son Hal deise vam becee en 4 
Pk cae? Men SNe koe 
ETE GEE a alee ne ia erin 
LEGA eo oe OME Pace | ae a ee 


Statutory Holidays (Table 4)—The 
number of paid holidays varied to some ex- 
tent among the provinces. In Quebec’s 
paper mills, employing about 44 per cent 
of the total plant workers, the most common 
practice was four paid holidays: Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, and 
Labour Day. In Ontario, 54 per cent of 
the employees were in mills where pay- 
ment for four holidays was the practice 
and an additional 39 per cent were paid 
for six such days. In British Columbia, 


SST el B)(e \0)'¢. 6) 6) 9) 0. 6s) a 0s #6: oe 


Sera) 6 «8 ws ele, ef sie) elle ee) a 


until five years’ service has been completed, 
the vacation terms of the average paper- 
maker are somewhat inferior to the aver- 
age for manufacturing as a whole. How- 
ever, after five years of employment, these 
terms become better than average. 


Percentage of Plant Employees 


Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturing 
Koga eats mee 20°3 41-0 
cies Meee 79-0 46.3 
Re Ee 02) — 1-9 
Pee ee 99-3 89-2 
ree ee — l>] 
sR tie eee 94-4 19-5 
SNidtiets eink 24-9 
es ee ae 94-4 45:5 


about 90 per cent of the employees (in 
six mills) had five paid holidays as of 
October, 1951. Little change has been 
reported in holiday policy in the paper 
industry in recent surveys. 

Shift Differentials—The practice of 
paying premium rates for afternoon and 
night shifts was common in Canadian paper 
mills, 65 reporting this policy. Payment 
of two cents extra per hour was most 
common for the 4.00 p.m. to 12.00 midnight 
shift and three cents on the night shift. 


TABLE 3.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 


1951 


(Plant Employees) 


Sa ee ee ee Se 












































Atlantic ; British 
Length of Vacation Canada(?) Provinces Quebec | Ontario Columbia 
and —-- | |} 
Service Requirements Number | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
One Week with Pay— 
utters Lees {han dear 5... 4 ..0)8s le 87 CV AI, rtnc3 th | Sor ea A 2-1 
LEY CAL AS VU oy ch yates wal ee te, 45, 493 98-9 94-2 100-0 99-8 97-9 
BLO Let eeeerera sia eiePatiecneos li teick irs aay Steins 45,580 99-1 94-2 100-0 99-8 100-0 
Two Weeks with Pay— 
efter: Less than 3 years, jitec.s 6c ssicciecd oo eceae 1, 644 3-6 Za AT leew n ses ee = -2 2-1 
SRE og) Vode ae, agen, Sean gi a 7,674 IRAP E Schnee Got 3:3 21-3 97-9 
Day CALS ee Nn git tie iy te. 5 Ok) aR 36,354 79-0 73-1 96-5 USOT Gow kono or 
GROUN o cthe y loin, gee OG oe ee 45, 672 99-3 95-5 99-8 100-0 100-0 
Three Weeks with Pay after 15 Years.................. 43,419 94-4 88-1 96-4 92-8 100-0 
thers Vacationt? eriods nt 8... s sak a on SodBe 190 4 Pa hele ietare See ROR Pe eae. tee ae eee 
OLR COV ORAZ sa ctivicsnitcoe's en SS aaN 45,805 99 -5(2) 97-0(2) 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(1) Includes data for 1 establishment in Manitoba not shown separately. ; , 
(?) 205 plant workers were in establishments which gave no information on vacation policy or reported having no 


policy. 
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Details on the amounts and workers affec- 
ted by shift differential as of the last nor- 





mal pay period preceding October 1, 1951 
are as follows:— 


Shift Differential Number of Mill Workers 

(Cents per Hour) Afternoon Night 

Shift Shift 
2 PONtS gh. oe aia eRe iae sere cinerea 4,445 87 
SB Gcented i AAs RETO. os on = cee Ges aca ins: oe 2125 6.116 
More than 3 Gents * a0.et oe ee eee eee 720 879 
Other Ors a ee A ee see ine 47 — 
Total receiving differentials .................- (Canty 7,082 
No differential greported (,.-- ae ee ee 1,188 NENG 
Total vom shitte-wOrkie aeebaens cain crore eee 8,525 8,353 


Special Wage Clauses—Minimum 
reporting pay and minimum call-in pay 
were reported as being provided for in the 
majority of paper mills. Thirty-six mills 
employing 20,000 workers indicated a prac- 
tice of guaranteeing two hours pay to em- 
ployees who find no work available upon 
reporting for their regular tour; in 14 mills 
with 7,300 employees the guarantee was 
four hours’ pay. Seventy mills employing 
almost four-fifths of the workers had pro- 
vision for four hours’ guaranteed pay to 
workers called in to work outside their 
regular tour. This is often necessary in 
paper mills where a machine wire has to 





be changed and extra hands are required 
in order to minimize any loss of production. 

Only four mills reported having any 
policy on severance pay; in these the em- 
ployees totalled 1,960. 

Pension Plans and Health Insurance 
Schemes—At the time of the October, 
1951 survey, almost four-fifths of the pulp 
and paper mills employing about 89 per 
cent of the plant workers reported having 
pension plans in effect. Coverage of em- 
ployees by some type of group health and 
welfare insurance was reported by 93 mills 
in which 45,376 plant workers were 
employed. 


TABLE 4.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 









































(Plant Employees) 
Atlantic : British 
Number of Statutory Canada(") Provinces Quebec | Ontario Columbia 
Holidays Observed = 
Number | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
Less than (. . keud tosis «Ra ee eee 205 “4 3 Oita eae OS es = (eres. 
ete ER fee ie pa Pat ines MPR Se SIS Ci 26.765 58-2 71-8 71-7 ES Ole mio eect 
SRS EA bic Re Ss ie ee ere ona nets 6,420 14-0 25-2 1-1 6-5 89-9 
Ge eee le Ses ed re See ce aes 9,974 ORISA tek Sheets iere 18-5 ADD leant oar ere 
At PARTE SS, LR, ate Ae Spin Dacron Vatite 647 ny. EN hme cnet 1-0 BOs ociacks Alricnic 
eR RN Re or tte a 5 Mets cv desea aie 1,078 D8 WN ene Oe hea 5-1 Py Riana eee 
More'thaniS toa co ee ee 921 (Sl nk eee 2:6 | Sat 3 10-1 
Mota e eee re ree oe terete 46,010 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Number of Statutory Holidays Paid for Although 
not Worked 
A 001: eee rhe RR ik SR A ORGAN ry er cals Arai or 583 1-3 3-0 LEG ile geese te Ste lt caarseevererstee 
Tess'than 4a. SR eet ooo: Deere ae eect 574 12D Jip cette D's OAR A Se oil Sane fare 
1 i cetera Pia Cait SP UE cP Soi IO U0 eS 28,374 61-7 71-8 75°3 BIS) ere es aiexte 
1p can EAE ee Sis ck MRE Att Aas orate! rime SYA 6,214 13-5 25-2 1-1 5-1 |" 89-9 
Le oe rT men eh 5 Some Sie uty Bias eae 9,788 213 ser ee ee 18-4 39-0 8-0 
More:than 62st ee es ec ak eit ee neers 477 Ln eee Sora 5 2-0 2-1 
Potala eee ee ore 46,010 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-6 100-0 











(1) Includes data for one establishment in Manitoba not shown separately. 
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Job Training—Some 1,600 employees 
of 31 mills were reported as receiving some 
type of formal job training. In most mills 
where training was being carried on, it 
was a combination of classroom training, 
“on-the-job” training, and supervisory 
training. The remaining 69 mills, employ- 
ing more than half the total plant workers, 
either reported no formal training policy 
or did not give information on the subject. 

Industrial Safety—Pulp and paper 
may be said to be a “safety conscious” 
industry and individual mills take great 
pride in their safety records. Ninety- 
five of the mills covered by this analysis, 
having a total of 45,050 plant workers, indi- 
cated on their survey questionnaires various 
provisions for the maintenance of health, 
prevention of accidents, and for treatment 


of illness or injuries among their employ- 
ees. The principal types of such facilities 
and the proportion of total plant employees 
being protected by them are as follows: 


Percentage of 
Total Plant 


Employees 
Provision Covered 
% 
Worker-supervisor safety 
COMMUNE AE ee Sao Meeks, « ot 87 
palety eneineer us... 2s: 67 
Employees trained in first 
SIG RP Ae eee. alts... 90 
Provision for recurring medi- 
Caliexaminablones ,-s)..0ad.: 46 
Full-time plant nurse ...... 69 
Full-time plant doctor ..... 21 





Prices and the Cost of Living 


Cost-of-Living Index, August 1, 1952 

A decline from 188-0 to 187-6 between 
July 2 and August 1, 1952, brought the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index to the same level as in July, 
1951. The drop was due to lower prices 
for food, clothing and home furnishings. 

The food index declined from 239-5 to 
238-0, largely as a result of lower prices 
for fresh vegetables, particularly potatoes, 
which outweighed increases for eggs, lemons 
and oranges. The clothing index moved 
from 209-1 to 208-6, following narrow 
declines in men’s wear, piece goods, and 
footwear. 

The home furnishings and services index 
also declined from 196-7 to 196-0, with 
lower prices for rugs, wool blankets, and 
soap accounting for most of the change. 
The index for fuel and light advanced 
from 149-8 to 150-1 following seasonal 
advances in the price of coal and coke. 
The miscellaneous series moved from 147-4 
to 147-8 as higher prices were registered 
for items of health care and magazine costs. 
The rent index was unchanged at 147-9, 

From August 1939, to August 1, 1952, the 
percentage increase in the total index 
was 86-1. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, July 2, 1952 
Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
nine regional centres advanced between 
June 2 and July 2. The index for Toronto 
remained unchanged at 184-4 and that for 
Vancouver declined 0-8 points to 189-8. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


Substantial fluctuations in food prices 
were mainly responsible for the changes in 
city living costs. Eggs were seasonally 
higher at all centres while meat prices 
advanced in most cities. Vegetable prices 
were lower except for Winnipeg, Saskatoon 
and Edmonton, where further advances 
occurred. Among other groups, changes 
were small, with indexes generally tending 
to lower levels. Rents were not surveyed 
in July and the indexes remained 
unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
increases between June 2 and July 2 were 
as follows: Saskatoon +2-1 to 183-0; 
St. John’s +1-2 to 103-9; Edmonton 
+1-0 to 178-5; Montreal +0-9 to 193-4; 
Saint John +0-8 to 186-4; Halifax +0-4 
to 179-6 and Winnipeg --0-4 to 181-0. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1952 

Canada’s general index of wholesale 
prices dropped one point in July to 225-5 
from the June figure of 226-5, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported. 
Occasioned by decreases in the vegetable, 
textile, wood and chemical products groups 
which outweighed increases in animal 
products, non-ferrous metals and non- 
metallic minerals, the 0:4 per cent drop 
followed a June increase of 1-7 points or 
0-8 per cent that reversed the downward 
trend begun last July. 

At the new standing, the general index 
(which is reckoned on the base of 1935-39) 
remained above the May figure of 224-8 
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but was 18:2 points or 7-5 per cent below 
the figure for last July, when the index 
reached the all-time peak of 243-7. 
Largest decrease during the month 
among the group indexes was in the price 
index of vegetable products, which dropped 
1:9 per cent from 212-2 to 208-1. The 
price index of wood products dropped 0:8 
per cent from 295-9 to 293-5; of chemical 
products, 0-4 per cent from 177-9 to WW hate 
and of textile products, 0-1 per cent from 
252-8 to 252-6. The price index of iron 
products remained unchanged at 218-2. 
The price index of animal products 
advanced 0:6 per cent from 245-7 to 
247-1; of non-ferrous metals, 0-6 per cent 
from 171-5 to 172-5; and of nonmetallic 
minerals, 0-1 per cent from 173-8 to 173-9. 
The price index of farm products also 
dropped in July, registering a decrease of 
5:2 points or 2-1 per cent to 244-3 from 
the June figure of 249-5. This was 11°8 


per cent below last July’s figure of 277-1. 
The price index of field products dropped 
6-3 per cent from 227-6 to 213-3, which 
was 9-2 per cent above last year’s July 
figure of 195-4, while the price index of 
animal products rose 1:4 per cent from 
271°4 to 275-3, which was 23°3 per cent 
below last July’s figure of 358-9. 

During the month the price index of 
general building materials recorded a slight 
advance of 0-8 points from 286-7 to 287-5. 
The composite index of residential building 
materials also registered a small advance, 
increasing 0-3 points from 284-0 to 284:3, 
which is the second lowest level since March, 
1951. Among the component indexes, 
cement, sand and gravel, roofing material, 
plumbing and heating equipment, and 
electrical equipment and fixtures were 
higher, while lumber and its products and 
paint and glass were lower, the remaining 
three being unchanged. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, July, 1952* 


Work stoppages in salmon fishing, 
logging and lumbering and_ construction 
industries in British Columbia during July 
caused a time loss of more than three- 
quarters of a million days, about 85 per 
cent of the total strike idleness for the 
month, the greatest July loss since 1946. 

Wage increases and _ related questions 
were the central issues in 35 of the 47 
stoppages in existence during the month, 
causing almost all the total idleness. Four 
small stoppages arose over causes affecting 
working conditions, three over union ques- 
tions, three over suspensions or dismissals 
and one over alleged discrimination. One 
was a sympathy strike. 

Preliminary figures for July, 1952, show 
47 strikes and lockouts, with 55,737 workers 
involved and a time loss of 881,318 man- 
working days, compared with 40 strikes and 
lockouts in June, 1952, involving 59,364 
workers, with a time loss of 708,382 days. 
In July, 1951, there were 36 strikes and 
lockouts, with 11,249 workers involved and 
a loss of 119,598 days. 

For the first seven months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 143 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 97,324 workers, with a 
time loss of 2,204,363 man-working days. In 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


the same period in 1951 there were 165 
strikes and lockouts, 49,126 workers involved 
and a loss of 347,525 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in July, 1952, was 0-95 per cent 
of the estimated working time, compared 
with 0-77 per cent in June, 1952290" lasper 
cent in July, 1951; 0.34 per cent for the 
first seven months of 1952; and 0-05 per 
cent for the first seven months of 1951. 

Of the 47 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in July, 1952, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, six in favour of the 
employers, 12 were compromise settlements, 
and three were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the month 24 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December a, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 30, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27, 
1951; and truck drivers and warehousemen 
at Ottawa, Ont., on January PAS RES ye) 


Great Eritain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazETtE from month to 
month, Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LABour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in May, 1952, was 175 and 19 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 194 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 
40,900 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 178,000 working days caused. 


Of the 175 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in May, ten, directly 
involving 5,800 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 68, 
directly involving 7,000 workers, out of 
other wage questions; four, directly in- 
volving 400 workers, out of questions as 
to working hours; 29, directly involving 
4,100 workers, out of questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or 
persons; 58, directly involving 9,900 workers, 
out of other questions respecting working 
arrangements; five, directly involving 200 
workers, out of questions of trade union 
principle; and one, directly involving 5,200 
workers, was in support of workers involyed 
in another dispute. 


Australia 


During the year 1951, there were 1,344 
industrial disputes resulting in work stop- 
pages directly involving 380,421 workers. 
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The time loss was 872,974 man-working 
days for all workers directly and indirectly 
involved. 


New Zealand 


For the first quarter of 1952 figures show 
12 strikes involving, directly and indirectly, 
6,086 workers and causing a time loss of 
5,454 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1952, show 
425 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 170,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
14,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for May, 1952, are 475 work stoppages 
involving 300,000 workers and a time loss 
of 7,500,000 days. 





Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 51. 
Accident Prevention 

1. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1951. Current Safety Topics in Indus- 
trial Safety, as presented in the Subject 
Sections of the 1951 National Safety Con- 
gress. Sponsored by the American Society 
of Safety Engineers. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1951. Pp. 106. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1944 
Items — 
July June June June June 
re ee eee See OP 3k FOS I 
otal Population (70.6 700.5... deen ck OOO! Seer nore 14, 430 14,009 13, 845 11,975 
Labour Force— 
Civilian labour force (1)... 5.¢..26..c een ccc ee cs. O00 2 ace aiet 5,179 5, 114 - * 

Persie wit Ons. .ke ee Le ee O000 ae. 4,967 4,944 - 8 

Mal Ore ere eae gem Gy 004s ce 3,872 3,857 Se - 
RUOWIalO Ree ae WU ics toe aR, UO ees as one 1,095 1,087 - * 

Poi eworkorseceet ane ek, QO0 Wea. eee 3,725 3,628 * * 

Without jobs and seeking work.,............ QOOR| eas ere BND) 170 * 
Index of employment) (1939= 100)... 6.6 scam oes s ccleccs ccc... 182-2 180-3 166-0 * 
LiMiera tone menle: Tete ing rea NOs |e eee 15,969 19,429 6,939 857 

RUMI MAL Ce a tee AEE eS ee, INO. |Seea eee 6,398 9,638 2,899 237 

Earnings and Hours— 
Total labour income......... NOC OSC s ooteccocsllesomacsade 821 698 ne 
ervcapita weekly earnings...) ........00.cc0....$ 1000... 54-09 49-34 44-51 - 
Average hourly earnings, WAVER. Senora 4 elon. 129-7 115-9 103-5 be 
Average hours worked per week, TU ea of ae ee | ee ee 41-4 41-9 42-0 * 
Heal weekly earnings, mig. (7)...c5.00.0....00000.[0 le 118-7 109-2 108-7 * 
National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 
(ist of month) (3)........... 000 196-3 294-8 151-1 254-4 62:6 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of marie)’ (CO) ra seonos 000 40-2 45-2 66-1 41-4 217:3 
Placements, weekly average................... QUO Greco a, 21-6 21-4 18-6 - 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of MOMMY ox soo oe 000 122-7 143-5 88-9 146-5 7-3 
dealance mm (Unde o scache to. ee $000 , 000 809-4 799-3 695-9 585-8 209-7 
Price Indexes— 
Grouera lbw Dolesalen(4)a hae. 2. oo a eae 225-5 226-5 243-0 209-2 + 
ost-of-living index (2). 4 sce we os cause oeeaccclccc.. 188-0 187-3 184-1 165-4 119-0 
Residential building materials (4).................. 284-3 284-0 289-2 238-3 ¥ 
Production— 
dudustrial production index (4)... 6.6640. oces ceed a ecco len. 218-0 218-8 205-3 200-7 

Mineral production index (4). ........00.......cceo... 182-1 174-0 147-6 101-6 

Moasuiaciimncundex (psa. .tocvas ties. ce ee 222-1 225-9 215-3 222-4 
PICO ee ee ok ee UDO oH na eoeeniissese du cee 213-2 198-5 161-9 
Steel ingots and castings..................000 tons |......000 | 170000 293-5 276-4 240-8 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle..................000]....... 115-8 108-9 95-4 89-4 

NOLS erncteleramncicue ea ee OOO alleen ee 425-8 823 °3 344-7 682-9 
Flour production.....................000,000 bbls. 5 VCR ee Vee la 2-10 1-65 1-87 
IN GWwaDriME te) eed one aa ee ae O00stonsmli eres ee alee ee eee 464-3 441-0 246-9 

ement producers’ shipments OOO OND GEE |lncnoonnenalocencs fee. 1-68 1-85 | (6) 1-00 
Automobiles and trucks.,........:............ GOO} reer secntete linet tee ope ate 36-2 41-4 14-3 
LE CUG lee oe ee ten ae AE OD TICKS ancasycocallsonhouans. 362-6 868-3 240-7 
ECD DOR Re os SON, rs ed tee eke tg ate O0OM@onst|aeeeeen on 20-2 22-6 20-4 23-5 
|S I = i eAlerts eae ee ee OOO toOnStteee cee | eee 13-8 | 14-5 9-9 
PEC KO Ree ent ne Oe eg eS OO0R Onsen ee 12-5 11-8 10-8 10-2 
PINE Si cS ee ee. Sa eS QUOFGOnS: ered. 1 eel Lee 27-1 26-7 20:7 
CL ee ei en SE eS O00stons) ae. en 1,190 1,303 1,363 1,234 
Crude potroleuin > sy ehewilee eel fete OOOROOOR Dio] S iil Semen pa eet |r eee 4-76 2-18 0-82 
Hilectrie pawer.. has) osdiahs. OOO OOORwelien |e aeenen ee 4,986 4,709 4,313 3,326 
Construction— 

Contracts awarded oi cds. otto. ctl cs. $000 , 000 139-4 203-9 382-3 164-7 37°3 

Dwelling units started......¢................ OOO cic eeieee s. 215 ee ee 9-5 12-1 be 

COMplecedenen see een 4 e OO Qe crex mae ease oe a | 6-6 6°5 * 
. under construction............ OOO Ri Ric: rrcycon Reet oe 58-6 63-6 * 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)...............].......... 369-2 2008 - * 
iptatl trade we .8 eee) 5) te $000. 000 Aso 978-3 940-2 850-9 “ 
Imports, excluding gold..................$000,000 |.../ 02.77! 324-4 360-4 282-5 152-5 
Exports, excluding olde wire sac csc eee S000. 000 371-0 374-8 312-5 289-2 343-2 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 0005000) Fare 25 etme Ras oee 5,456 4,442 5,457 
CATSHOACEdIN Mince ae eae nee OOO re aa 347-4 370-0 354-2 316-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Din Dion ators index (2) 0 8a. altrceccsce 6s A delet sce oes cn 178-3 160-7 130-9 83-7 
Beeterred Moc index (jets. eens ee AR 162-2 158-2 122-2 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (4).................. 117-1 114-0 105-3 90-2 97-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts... . . $000, 000 10, 945 10,525 9,500 10,045 5,219 
Bank loans, current public...,............ S000 000R eee ne 2,892 2,898 2,293 1,061 
Morey Supply tee kee se! ol ee SOOO; 000 een cs oe 4,870 4,750 4,525 | (5) 3,153 
Circulating media in hands of Dulblicne see SOVOF000; | pemee. oer 1,307 1,255 1,196 910 
1B Toya fags ee oa ch a ee SOOOSOOOTIE Rate. fa 3,060 3,495 3,329 | (5) 2,163 

a 

N 


ore.—Latest figures subject to revision. 


* Comparable statistics are not available. 























(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at March 1, 1952 and March 3, 1951. 


census, 


the cost-of-living index: base: average 1946=100. 


(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 


(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(®) Year end figures. 


(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 














1939 


June 





11, 267 


* es eH 


(5) 1,089 


Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Estimates are based on the 1951 
Detailed figures will be found in tables A-4—A-7 of the July issue of the Labour Gazette. f 
(7) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing] by 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 ee 
a 8 See es 
Annual Average, 1920-24..........c cece cece etree eee ene enneeners 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29........-..ceeeeec cece reer rest se messceces 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34...........ccce essere nee e sees reer eertneres 12,695 12,145 ib bh 35,957 
Annual Average, 1935-89...........0 cece eect e eet e eee e eer er eeee 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44......... 0. ccc e cece eee eee ere e eee ene 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49....... 20. e cece cece terete eee n teen eens 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
Total, 105025... eee dee Se ee eee reas Seine 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Total, 1951 ccs eeiecc ce aE oo nee ie ign aie 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194, 391 
1951— 
Lith ee a mene wr On Bae aoa icon cons SOONG 4 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
July by. Fo Bec ee Rie ae ete Ee ide eee o's pe cee eee 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
August. :ces e+ ofanens poco neees crs qo aah are pee erne eae 9,040 4,343 3,853 17, 236 
Santamiber. .. ic 2s os ueeniee vase ue ca. tei oye ge i ree 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
POY cs el Yo oe eee te ee eR oe PEt no tena. yod GoccTG o 1433, 6,161 4,994 22,588 
IN Venaeliil Git) Syeon ddob cbeneeusucnabodns noc aces oocconoud4 11, 725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
December sane echo ct le al biaro ish She ats ee CRS aio eens t iekcle ae 9,434 5, 787 4,455 19, 676 
1952— 
January. co. c4< oes seems s anialiiein + meade cero Seiten 6, 453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
Febrilary oicacc se he ones cme ieee ern s Soa Pe re ere eal ees i 4,666 3,306 2,997 10,969 
WENO MER et ae bac esodde oAnoe i ence Ne on ed AS 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
A prilicss .ch shee ee ataicisiogs ee sia eee Bee ah eu wreainteee 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
DM aby Fe aes stesste 5.0 ves eB sen dps Rn teepcsanrede al cinyaetMiat™ 9ix rior trees wane ein coe 8,819 5, 639 5,390 19, 848 
A rato eet Oi OU Pore ak re ewer teh i See Naclomigicnmoca0 4 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946 =Total eee acc eee ee eet 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947 — Totals. nates «rete ermrersiens o keete eter: 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1948——"Total: Solr. .crccmers ene eter eres 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949=—T otal Wigan cisercote cs ele ere sortenenaryers 2,000 18,005 48 , 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—T otal Se Sacrvnsie toes ler rteeceieceeteierster= 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
(O51 Totalo errors carte eersoutis soeen cet teto elt 3,928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
1951— 

Jiinter ees a ee ee oe eres 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 iL Sed 19,429 
ARM daa ndcabas cocccmo cogds on ticons 0 Gods 377 4, 689 10, 724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
Uitte nts] eae he or netic On ae bcos an ane 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
September satete cee soe ease oo aeernte 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
OGtoDery..2e eas ke dec owe ae sis ee grebetencre’s 348 6, 553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
INOn eA AS KC a Oa Deb creo Ad oda 447 5,885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
December) vee fice e Pos ona eee 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 il Aol 19,676 
1952— 

A PHI} wiz a sar moon Gn momen Ate ns ob Woon om 353 3,660 6,701 1,334 1,083 Iomiol 
Rebruaryincrn men eter ie eee eieeere i isieier- 259 2,120 6,110 19523 957 10,969 
IW Ehaslalc,cktian pa SeG ote to Oem SHO aUMT ODS « 406 4,209 10,338 Oh DA 1,433 18, 643 
IDB, soanacsedcngun acho reeGsaO aOK.a0 526 4,140 10, 584 2,540 1,707 19,497 
IER oa dis onde Te ogne Qube SO dan MotinD dtc 521 4,044 10,537 3,019 ENE 19, 848 
JUNC ene cee ee see ietare Here otters ele 564 2,990 8,202 2,670 1,543 15,969 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 




















caer . Unskilled ae Parnate 
onth arming and killed é Profes- : : Total 
lass Semi- | Workers | Clerical sional |!rading | Domes- | Others Workers 
Skilled ties 
1951— 
JUDG eee ae. 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
July eee, 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
ANUPGIS cas dopabes. 2,080 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 oreo 
October........... 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November........ 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
1952— 
Janvalyee ee ne 1,164 2,572 2,135 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
Helbruanyeas ee. 1, 239 1,540 552 390 385 192 383 96 ys HEE 
March SER tint 48 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
HA DEL eae cee | 2,318 2,904 3,013 768 612 302 634 228 11,129 
EN ee oe ae a 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 
JUN OR eed ited 1,979 1,602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 


B—Labour Income 





TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SS 




















Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
aa Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1988—Average.............. 21 59 ) 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 7 10 353 
1948—Average.............. Se 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944-—A Verages in... ll. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1104 5 AVOCA Ce era) anne 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............. 4] 147 25 114 103 14 444 
LOA (a Averapers a) 42 177 34 134 114 Wi 518 
1948—Average.............. 49 203 4] 154 131 19 597 
1040 UL yee eee ee 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
MAW bi esocwon ohne ue 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
21951—Januarye........ 4.4. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
Biebruany en ee 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Marcha «aaa po. 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
ADIL eee: fae. 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
Maite leat oor berg, 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
TUNG ieee eee" 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
AU Lae, 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
ANQUGLNS +: EA AS oe cy: 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 3214 178 28 848 
OCetober ea 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November.......... 7 283 71 219 179 29 857 
December.......... 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
*1952—January............. 71 281 59 212 181 29 823 
Pebruary.. cra. 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 
Msirchea 3.2 eye «ar. 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
ADTEL Sere cate iy ie, 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 
ME Roonaan teen 9 65 295 ii 222 193 29 876 


*Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,372,266. 








(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























q 
ss 

< ra 3 8 ce 

Year and Month = ne) aS ° = 3 3 19 

; “ | ods | as erie Nee 2 Flea 4 | eae 

ze ee Peete eto Neale 2 Bo acetate 

< Boa | (opal © & = = E B 2 sleat 

O PRES | an 4a So e) = oD < | QO 

AGATA Verag Come terre) cei iene tet cs) tency 158°3 146-5] 137-2] 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0} 135-8] 158-9) 174-1 
TOAR =A vera eG Ola ae wie pet rots io si ets, she tterrrels'= is) ener 165-0 161-0) 148-4] 174-2) 156-2] 171-2) 162-0} 139-0} 168-9) 181-6 
1040 Av eracesay. oer eee oe oc ieire crt ane 165-5} 157-0] 149-0] 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7) 139-7} 180-3) 179-3 
TOS0=2A veraces pe. eee cre ees reals) eee 168-0| 173-1] 142-5] 169-9} 155-0) 177-7| 168-0} 140-8! 188-5) 180-7 
LOSS A Verare: aikc ere ee ene eee eee 180-2} 176-8] 149-4] 180-5] 168-5) 191-0] 173-2] 148-1) 202-6} 190-3 
Jan. TAOS LS. Oe Eh. ee roe aes 175-3 184-2) 149-1] 187-5] 162-3} 186-9] 171-2} 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Apr. 5 Oy C01 PR Ge en ar A Ae er Rete oe 173-3 152-0} 140-3] 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0} 181-0 
May TR alOSTs ce toate eer oon 175-6| 161-8] 140-3] 171-7| 163-3] 188-5] 167-5} 137-9] 192-9} 187-2 
June i era Hoo fi mee ee RR. ns A coterie tan ars 180-3 178-1] 149-4] 171-6} 167-9} 191-9} 172-6} 149-8} 202-5) 192-3 
July Hes OY ea ere” Cre hears Meth. ait athe 4,3 183-6] 186-9] 149-6] 174-9) 171-0] 194-7] 177-6] 154-6) 208-9) 197-4 
Auge AP On oa eee pee eee ene ear ee 184-3 188-7] 155-3} 179-9} 171-6] 198-5] 179-7] 157-5) 218-0} 198-1 
Sept. LRP LO 51 et ee Ane Me oom cea eres 185-4 192-4] 157-8] 182-3] 173-2) 194-1) 180-4] 157-8] 219-0) 198-9 
Oct. 5 es shi Te ari 5 arate SG rokicyay 186-5 188-6} 158-6} 183-6] 175-3} 195-4] 178-6} 156-9} 214-0) 201-0 
Nov. i rae) A! 159i Deer ecto mem.tanlanic.o 769 Baio amc 186-4 182-6] 158-4] 186-2] 178-0} 193-9] 178-4} 157-7} 211-3) 197-9 
Dee. i Gt ah Re Genet Amie ae oR AYonS oe 186-6] 181-0] 156-2] 192-3] 178-6] 194-7] 177-5) 156-5) 210-9) 195-1 
Jan. LR OLOR ODay tot ce 0) certian tt ae etree re 181-0} 175-2} 149-2] 190-7) 171-7] 190-3) 173-0} 152-1] 206-0) 186-4 
Feb. 1 oe Pane aes aeet aeera Pry ic a cncieks Aco cadiche 177-8 183-4) 150-9} 186-3} 169-0] 187-6} 169-1} 142-4} 201-7] 179-9 
Mar. Dik TOR Ole norte ee Bato sok 2 Melos cr) sie eee 178-0 160-6] 146-7| 185-3} 169-6} 187-5) 167-8) 141-7] 201-8} 183-9 
Apr. P1052 ee ee ee Vea urn eeceeeerete 177-9} 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6} 168-8] 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
May 1 O52: cl bein neon ee ie rer neon 177-4 175-6) 146-2] 167-4| 164-2} 188-3] 170-9} 147-3] 207-0) 192-7 
June Teed 9592 Oe eee fetes Sree irra er ere 182-2} 190-8] 151-2) 177-9] 170-3} 191-4] 176-6] 156-7] 214-1) 195-0 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at June 1, 1952.) 100-0 0-2) 3-6) 2-6) 29-1) 42-7) 5-3 2-4 4-8) 9-3 




















Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


a 


(1939=100). 





Year and Month 





1939—Average..............--5 
1947-——A-veragels.....5..0.-8 os 
1948—Average.............5... 
1949—Average................. 
L950 —Averagvels..c =. .esc.. eee 
1951—Average...............- 

Jan. ioe sees © eh ore 


Apr Le ODT ane Aa 
May Ue SOSTE 5 aoe eee 
June TA LOD IR oes ee ao eee 
July Ls AL OD Pye eoe eeee 
Aug Lek ODI oreo ee 
Sept sem 8s fi) Se eee ie, le 
Oct 1 LOSE. oe aoe ee eee 
Nov 1 LOST ae hes es ee 
Dec 1.0 LOS Tee ee ae eee 
Jan, i tote Ss PA en Breed 
Feb. Lol 9b 2 cas ee 
Mar. he Sake Sen? cet omoer 
Apr eT O5 26. - nit ees 
May y bavea 521 ee tee 
June 1a 92h s = no des eee 





Industrial Composite! 





Index Numbers 


Employ- 
ment 


Manufacturing 











100-0 
158-3 
165-0 
165°5 
168-0 
180-2 
175-3 
173-3 
175-6 
180-3 
183-6 
184-3 
185-4 
186-5 
186-4 
186-6 


181-0 
177-8 
178-0 
177-9 
177-4 
182-2 


Index Numbers 














Average Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wagesand| ,] Ageregate| Average |Wages and 
Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries ae Weekly |Wages and| Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries @ Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
303 +7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43 97 
321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
381-3 211-6 49 61 190-0 427-6 224-9 b1225 
338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373°1 204-5 46.60 
357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.038 
367-9 209°8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
379-0 210-5 49 34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 ole 70 
394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 62.37 
410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
416-7 223-6 52.41 © 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
402-9 226-9 Haag 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
410-6 231-8 54,34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
419-8 230-8 54.09 190-6 469-7 246-3 56.18 





Se ee a ee 

1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging). (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational services.) 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














(Index Numbers 1939=100) 
























































——: Average Weekly 
EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry - eee 
June 1 | May 1) June 1 | June 1] May 1| June 1 | June i May 1 | June 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
$ $ 
(a2) PROVINCES ; 
Prince Wdward island... stcee sss. e 190-8 | 175-6 | 178-1] 406-4] 364-6 | 338-9} 42.40] 41.32] 37.87 
NOV a SCOULAM eal Santen eende 151-2 146-2 149-4 325-8 324-9 293-7 46.15 47.62 42.15 
ING wEBCUnS Wickens. ees. oe 177-9 167-4 171-6 | 392-8 | 3883-8 | 357-2 | 44.80 | 46.53 | 42.09 
UB DEO rates Array ei dame et tse 6 170-3 164-2 | 167-9} 411-8 | 401-0 | 372-0] 51.48 | 52.00! 47.16 
Ontaniose eer oo eee aed 191-4 188-3 | 191-9 | 438-0 | 4382-31 402-3] 56-10 | 56.27 | 51.34 
Manoa targets tapes ec. 2h) (120°6 | “T7O°Orh 172-6 | aE7h. | 24256.) "800-740 §59- 077) RT AT 48 aD 
Baska lcRewaAt 7 .20y ia sat se... -e| 156-7 | 147>3°} “1490-8 | °330-0,1" BN7-8 |) O88-11 151.08 | BO.66 | 4662 
PON GTSS UT ib ae: aiicreh ey eee Pe ee 214-1 | 207-0 | 202-5 | 464-7.| 441-6] 395-9] 55.22 | 54.97 A974 
Brisk, Gol piety nee ee 195-0 | 192-7 | 192-8 | 452-3 | 444-5 | 390-9] 60.29 | 59.97 | 52.89 
| 
CANA DAW tic 5 ole Ne Eee 182-2 | 177-4] 180-3 | 419-8 | 410-6] 379-0 | 54.09 | 54.34 49 34 
(b) Merroponitan AREAS 
SV GUCV cae ian: Mette. Be ee ee eee hase 112-3 111-7 107-6 | 293-0 | 294-9 | 251-7 | 58.32] 59.01 52.29 
(ele ha cae eae er ees coe ee ks SIE 201-0 209-9 198-6 374-9 399-9 329-6 43.68 44.62 38 87 
Sainte Olinieas were, lcd kes oe OM 175-0 170-6 163-3 342-1 342-5 289-6 41.87 43.02 | 38.03 
CUCDE CHAN Na ean. th Sree eas See 156-5 153-8 | 152-0 | 367-6 | 859-8 | 333-0] 43.78 | 48.60 | 40.77 
Sherbrooke peas ot end a ee 171-0 170-4 180-4 392-9 392-9 383-6 44.59 44.74 41.26 
preeeivenseste tices ore ot eee ee 178-3 171-1 184-6 446-8 422-5 454-5 50.14 49 40 49.80 
Dimond yille 27... 3a. oa, mans ---2-0| 2teS-0 | 184°7"" “210-7 |=" 440-2 | 460-5 1 504-4. A735 Ae 73 | 45 TR 
Montres sae mie ec eee, cee 180-0 | 177-7 174-6 | 413-0 | 409-8 | 361-6] 52.44 | 52.73 | 47.31 
Ottawa—Hull 188-0 | 187-1 190-4 | 396-8 | 391-1] 3872-6] 48.90} 48.42 | 45.32 
Petenoonouoh reine. dcssihen nates: 197-9 196°1 | 204-8 | 540-6) 588-3 | 517-7 | 57.72 | 57.98 | 538.21 
SIDA eee ne ae te eee co 254-4 | 251°3 | 276-2 | 699-7 | 675-0] 702-6] 65.05 | 63.53 | 60.18 
INGA Car am Ula se meee en wart lesen ess gsaelmasacss 274-6 | 269-5 | 240-6 | 708-4] 701-7 | 525-8] 62.18] 62.75 | 52.64 
Stu abwanrinesnarwe. yy cue eh ienene 242-4 | 238-1] 238-9 | 636-9 | 622-1] 585-6! 64.46 | 64.12 | 60.12 
ROLOMLO Mee eh. erais, eee seme LO eB 196-0 | 196-2] 445-4] 439-6] 401-8 | 57.03 | 56.66 | 51.37 
FL gaan COn tere we eee fe" 2 ct secant fries ta 204-9 | 202-5 | 208-6] 506-3] 490-0} 468-8 | 59.83 | 58.59] 54.45 
ISTANTLONC Memes cen shes vanes 210-2 | 211-4 | 207-8 | 586-4] 588-8} 503-2} 57.94! 57.831 50.34 
Galea ene ns tee eae. 152-4 152-9 157-4 381-0 376:7 351-2 51.30 50.55 45.67 
Koicheners armen en ene eoeee ae ln 70.9 170-6 | 183-3 | 418-0] 416-0} 409-4} 51.95} 51.81 47 42 
SUC UVa ere a een te EL te as 177-4 | 174-2 | 165-2 | 394-4] 389-0] 325-0] 66.78 | 67.09 | 59.23 
Londons erro te ee te hoe 191-9 189-1 197-2 | 425-1] 416-0] 404-8 | 52.46] 52.09 | 48.59 
PAULA eee: Pee rl A aes 22, 319-4 311°6 307-0 765-3 756°7 645-1 66.41 67.32 67.65 
Winclsormewer ttre. i oa howe. 218-1 | 284-1 | 287-3 | 4381-1} 554-8 | 493-1} 55.11 | 66.07 | 57.97 
Saultiotem lantern eey Je kee 246-0 | 2388-2 | 217-1 | 596-4] 575-3 | 462-0] 64.441 64.20! 56.63 
HG Willtam=—— teAruM tees sake. 237°4 | 226-2 | 207-7 | 5389-5 | 505-5 | 419-7] 57.771 56.81 | 51.36 
\Winnipeoem., terme ee eine a: | Ame eel old One Uv 3 172-5 | 351-7 | 343-2 | 319-4} 49.30} 48.87 | 45.18 
IRONED wosaonoancaeveeesetbegononnaanal SO || ao) alaio (al) autiabyal ByelarA ll bp look) Alef Neal. Tid) || Buty 
Dasa COOMA Geer ein fre oath: 194-8 | 189-0} 188-6] 413-1] 396-9] 360-6 | 47.08 | 46.60! 42.44 
HD CLINTON CON ae eee ated ee Ceri ieth: oc baie 264-5 | 257-2 | 258-2 | 598-5 | 562-9 | 518-2} 52.10} 51.48 | 47.17 
Calvary Aeemry ree ste ary tee fe a 224-2 | 219-8 | 208-9 | 462-2 | 451-6 | 384-1] 53.06} 52.88 | 47.45 
Man Convene: an nner 2 eee 203-0 | 202-4 | 204-8 | 458-3 | 455-0 | 403-9 | 56.60} 56.37 | 49.41 
AVATO Koi ag C2 Vitreous CA en Re eee 221-2 | 2237 | 222-2)| 510-8 | 501-6 | 452-1 | 55.85 | 53.74 | 48.80 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 160-0 | 123-1 188-6 | 491-2} 400-8 | 539-8 | 58.15 | 56.38 | 49.54 
IY WD CVT Seas aia 535 3 See ns een cit ele An ca 124-3 | 122-4) 116-4 | 282-1) 276-1 | 288-3 | 65.46 | 65.09 | 58.74 
Nanuliccunm cee een oe ene LOOG 188-7 192-0 | 469-7 468 +4 429-0 | 56.13 56.55 | 50.90 

DurallexGoodseenywna ts se vent 246-1 243-3 | 240-9} 606-8} 608-2! 537-6] 59.90] 60.73 | 54.20 

Non-durable Goods...............] 154-9 153-5 | 160-2 | 3871-2 | 368-0 | 350-1) 52.27 | 52.28 | 47.67 
OUSTLUCHIONSAAME a ee alee aioe. ci tee 190-9 174-2 | 182-7 | 558-0 | 512-9 | 459-3 | 54.94] 55.35] 47.15 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CALIONS eeera rs eaeen noe | L863 181-1 176-5 | 367-6 | 358-9 | 331-2 | 56.44 | 56.70] 53.72 
Public utility operation................| 193-6 188-4 190-9 | 407-9 | 3895-6 | 359-2! 62.07 61.82 5d. or 
AW EYO (Ss te die) Wh 6S RRA edits he ne eee 174-3 | 1738-2 | 172-8 | 370-2} 363-9 | 338-4] 46.41 | 45.91 | 42.77 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 179-0 178-3 171-0 |} 305-4 304-3 272-0 49 62 49.65 | 46.23 
PELVIC 2 See Soe AMS de le kee 188-6 | 183-7 | 180-9] 384-5 | 376-1] 350-4] 34.07 | 34.22 31.77 
Industrial ‘composite. ......00......65- 182-2 | 177-4] 180-3 | 419-8] 410-6] 379-0 | 54.09 | 54.34 | 49.34 

| 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, , ' ; 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours 














Week Preceding All Non- 
Manu- ies Durable 
factures : Goods 
no. no. no. 

June 1 JOA ice Beer arcrt hs ae eee eee 44-3 44-7 43-9 
June Geom Ae oe Pees ee eee 42-0 42-1 41-9 
June Lg LOAT Jets crac nlects Aire steed con ee 42-9 43-0 42-7 
June GE Pe tele att ee APE ieee it oa ae Be 41-7 41-6 41-7 
June [a bOAO Stoney.” eects Seay aan une ee 40-8 41-1 40-5 
June POS OM ace eee Mic eee oe ae 42-0 42-2 41-7 
*Jan. fl AO Sia Beets. soatersiee eon ee 40-1 40-2 39-9 
Feb. a OG A ae ee eR bod oa Re ol 42-9 43-1 42-6 
Mar. eG ON aya clea siete kn oe, Ae 42-3 42-5 42.2 
At aM LOO] eee nee eae er ae 42-2 42-3 42-1 
May Lee God Sele ak. ot oe ce ee 42-5 42-6 42-5 
June Th, ae Fo ees nes ON ae Dery OF 41-9 42-1 41-6 
July I LOD Sere. <i erates tare 41-7 42-0 41-4 
Aug. TEL O5 Laer anaes eee eee 41-4 41-4 41-3 
Sept. 1a D5 xe ah nee ee 41-5 41-7 41-4 
Oct. dL aa Ou «Seance tsdy coment ee 41-9 42-0 41-8 
INO vege Le O51 Sees as cet tummies 41-8 42-1 41-5 
DG CHge Yl 5 1951. Seno a ae See 41-9 42-2 41-6 
SJarra All G02 te yas ie ca et oe Le 38-1 38-3 37-9 
Feb. Wel GOZ). ena oe asc aah yaaa 41-6 41-9 41-2 
Nair pred 1 052 5 tee cantory sae ene ee eee 41-7 41-8 41-5 
Apr. ff en DDD, Sele gia oder rees he ee teat 42-1 42-3 41-8 
May 1 cyl 952. Reagee cen s Servet eee 41-9 42-1 41-6 
June Des 1952. 0 Reals aoe poets 2 Bape eee 41-4 41-4 41-3 








Average Hourly Earnings 














All Non- 
Manu- ap aaa: Durable 
factures eas Goods 
cts. cts. cts. 
70:3 77-5 61-4 
69-1 75:1 63-3 
79-9 86-2 73°4 
91-4 98-4 84-4 
99-1 106-5 91-5 
103-5 111-4 95-5 
109-0 ialyfouil 100-5 
110-4 119-0 101-2 
111-4 119-9 102-3 
112-8 121-6 103-4 
114-1 122-9 104-6 
115-9 123-8 107-2 
118-4 127-0 109-1 
119-1 128-2 109-4 
120-6 130-0 110-6 
121-9 132-1 111-2 
123-5 133-3 113-0 
124-5 134-6 113-5 
127-1 136-4 116-8 
127-1 137-5 115-7 
127-8 138-4 116-0 
129-0 139-6 116-9 
129-4 139-5 117-8 
129-7 139-6 118-4 





* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


CITIES 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 











Juney 1s pie Maycel ele June taie dunes: 
195 1952 1951 1952 

NewioundJand),......s3 eck os. Seen ee ae 44-7 43-0 45-7 125-3 
NOV, SCOLIASS..0 aeh dec, See cee ee tae ae ae 41-4 42-6 43-2 115-0 
Newt Brunswicle, toca: tcc cana ee ae 42-6 43-7 43-5 111-6 
Que bee? sit dks. baie » Lalken ea ny Sean eet ea Mee 42-8 43-5 43-6 116-0 
Ontario .. Si -nn-< deat Oils 5 Sagan ke ene 40-6 41-2 41-2 137-5 
Manitoba san sap es dO eee eee 41-0 40-9 41-8 122-7 
Saskatchewank’. 20. tics see SL ee al 42-0 41-1 41-7 128-7 
Alberta teak ee Aen fe Te eek Sem ed aed oe 40-7 40-4 41-7 130-8 
British’ @olumbignes.eok. occ. me ee ee ee 39-0 88-6 37-4 158-3 
IM ONETOD Ye actc ct hotuots he cee e oe ee Oe ee eee 41-9 42-7 41-6 121-1 
ME OLONLG ett ae cere ee Lees Ln teen ana ee 40-8 40-7 40-2 136°3 
ig Ejaen lhe Wee ony RINE Manan Tee er MET RNT S, Cki Is Aubrhe 40-1 39-8 40-8 151-0 
Ap hs Fo'a) ot hari aie Sato rn nn Rt RE BRACE AI aca 31-7 42-2 39-8 161-6 
WAnMIpe ger. ose cate cert cee ee ee 40-7 40-6 41-4 120-9 
Van COlvert sa. Sate tS ot gon cee ro. ae ee 38-7 38-0 36°8 156-7 


(in cents) 


May 1, 


1952 


— 

on 

~ 
RODEO OWN Oth 


_ 
ou 
rs 
oOo 


June 1, 
1951 


107-2 
100-2 
101°5 
103-4 
123-6 
110-6 
117-1 
114-9 
138-0 


108-1 
122-0 
136-1 
144-4 
109-1 
135-3 


npn 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 




























































































Earnings Wages 
Industry a. SRR oe ae = 

June | May 1)June 1|June 1;May 1|June 1|June 1;May 1|June 1 

1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 

no. no. no. ets. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
RVC A TaN Seep ere ceo Pe oie che ae cats orci disys SRSle ncebeck 42-4) 42-4) 43-0) 147-4) 147-3] 131-6] 62.50) 62.46] 56.59 
Metall ani ng ape tat a aiciee Bei cicls cee iio Dominate wromctisc 43-7| 44-2] 44-3] 147-8] 147-7| 132-0] 64.59] 65.28) 58.48 
(HOC oaro ooo tOee Ct od ae Le ae ane en 45-8) 46-0) 46-2] 130-8} 130-8} 121-3) 59.91] 60.17] 56.04 
Otherametaleayvesey seme teil eet Phos od oc scratch acs 42-3] 43-1] 42-8) 160-1] 159-8} 140-9] 67.72] 68.87] 60.31 
LEITTEVESR. io) bs nin es Gh ES GRORCEERE ters HERE RE ST EER eR nee ae a 39-9) 38-7) 38-9} 153-5} 152-5] 138-7) 61.25] 59.02] 53.95 
ler ee aeerrie ig a ohh '</Slofey SE bole aS te ie ed Essen $ are 38-8) 37-7) 38-0} 150-6} 149-7] 137-3] 58.43] 56.44] 52.17 
Oilkkancdmatunal ies wewersatt dere antes rene cians Shack 44-1} 42-7) 42-8) 162-9) 162-9] 144-2) 71.84] 69.56] 61.72 
Non-metal. Jes rag BIE LO 0) eno Ch RETRO SOIT Oe ee 42-3} 42-7) 47-0} 133-9] 135-5] 116-7] 56.64] 57.86] 54.85 
MAaTRULACCUFINES§ oc ie eek a Sade ee ce ets Add. le eco 41-4) 41-9) 41-9) 129-7) 129-4) 115-9] 53.70) 54.22] 48.56 
MOOU ADEE DEVCLE LES Fare aliew | Mer dehe cls: secre oe o baes 42-5) 42-5] 42-3) 110-6] 111-1] 100-4] 47.01] 47.22] 42.47 
Meat products.) ..1.. eel LEN gots Done pan tier eee 42-1) 42-7) 41-9) 136-1] 139-4] 128-0) 57.30] 59.52] 53.63 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 37-9) 39-8] 38-2} 92-5) 94-0} 85-2) 35.06] 37.41] 32.55 
Crain oro duUCtsm Mn cco eee nds cele foe e too 45-7! 44-3) 45-3} 119-5] 121-4] 109-3] 54.61] 53.78] 49.51 
Bread and other bakery PROGCUCKS BR ees abe ite. 44-8) 44-5) 45-0} 97-1] 97-5} 89-5] 43.50] 43.39] 40.28 
Wistiledeandsmaltyltquorsesss. eee oe see ae eae es 41-7) 41-3) 41-4] 138-6] 1388-2] 118-9] 57.80] 57.08] 49.22 
MEG pAccoOMmNG tobacco Products. .....ns5o8e4eses deus ssh. 41-8) 41-2] 40-9) 128-7) 128-0] 110-5] 53.80) 52.74] 45.19 
EVID DE PLOCUC tae ae a eeu eed. BPR os wrt dh tye oc oe ote 40-5) 41-2] 41-4! 135-5] 135-6] 123-5] 54.88] 55.87] 51.13 
eather: procucts tech wae eeenity toe vos oe et eet a 39-5} 41-0] 37-7) 92-1] 90-7| 86-2) 36.38} 37.19) 32.50 
Boots and shoes (except rubbers).................... 39-1} 41-1] 37-6} 89-1] 87-6] 83-2] 34.84] 36.00] 31.28 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 40-6} 41-0] 41-8) 104-6) 103-6] 96-3] 42.47] 42.48] 40.25 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 36:8} 36-8} 41-2} 103-8} 102-6} 100-8} 38.20] 37.76] 41.53 
Woo llensoood Sie a: age er aed atte ioc Bette nts 42-8} 42-8) 41-7! 99-7) 100-4] 90-6] 42.67] 42.97] 37.78 
Rayon en ylonvandusiliccextLl estes. 0 nn sceacac eer eres 43-3] 44-4] 44-2) 109-0} 106-5) 95-5] 47.20] 47.29] 42.21 
Glothinek(textiletanditur) ead ee a eee 38-0; 38:9} 37-1} 91-1) 91-0} 85-8} 34.62} 35.40) 31.83 
IMenuStCLot lin Mryeny cor Nein chris a Re kis atee cae noe 38-4} 39-5) 37-1) 89-1) 88-5) 85-1] 34.21] 34.96] 31.57 
NWVOMEMISICLO ODI merit eit cm ai ta ae ae a ee 35-8) 387-4] 33-8! 94-0} 95-6] 87-2] 33.65] 35.75) 29.47 
Miter OOCS Mee RC etki soos erie. Phot 38-5} 38-9] 39-3] 93-9) 93-3] 84-8] 36.15] 36.29] 33.33 
EVVOOUMOLOUUCLS Me TPG, c ni taste e crokin s teiendathne 41-7| 41-6] 41-0) 117-2} 117-2] 105-0) 48.87] 48.76] 43.05 
Sty envel jollenabaye mney. paoonataosocoocsduucuoordooue 41-0} 40-7} 40-4} 126-1] 127-0) 112-0) 51.70] 51.69] 45.25 
QUIT GULE ee eee int oc ee EOS, cso olala ewe ears 42-7) 42-9} 41-6] 104-5] 103-8] 96-8] 44.62] 44.53] 40.27 
(anew yKormelyancero hives), ogee couuose sonlensemeed dean ose 43-3] 43+3] 43-0} 98-6} 98-7] 87-5} 42.69] 42.74] 37.63 
JEHT BYeh PF OPH EYE LI LOUSIA« coin nyo. o ots chy cra OE ODO ON CE GENE Oniae 44-4) 44-3) 46-7] 142-0) 142-0} 128-2} 63.05) 62.91] 59.87 
levis haveljaxnorerarnl Ue . - an cocks Sonne ORD a tome eG 45-3) 45-5) 48-4) 150-0} 150-4] 136-7] 67.95! 68.43] 66.16 
Other papeMmproduciss an sriacshi cen eels deiner 41-5) 40-5] 41-9} 114-2} 112-6] 100-3] 47.39] 45.60] 42.03 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39-8} 39-8] 40-2) 148-9) 147-4] 132-9} 59.26] 58.67) 53.43 
A breoyal Havel Gherexed e109 REYO NITCUIS).. aaah OA OOO BOmmInE aman alone ae 42-2) 42-2} 42-2) 145-3) 144-3] 128-8] 61.32] 60.89] 54.35 
Aonicultural rio em ex tamnnnaeesare eo arrccr ioe ake 41-2} 40-3] 41-0} 161-6] 160-9} 146-5] 66.58] 64.84] 60.07 
Habricated and strueburalsteelin.ssn0s.....: 45s 6. «- 42-3! 43-0) 41-0} 150-8] 148-5} 130-5} 63.79] 63.86] 53.51 
laleirahwinte Gin ovelks|.adoonua ooadt bod oon Goan Oem SeUne 42-4) 42-3) 42-2] 130-8] 129-8] 114-3) 55.46] 54.91] 48.23 
Heating and cooking appliances.....................-. 42-3] 42-3] 40-3] 126-8] 126-0] 118-3] 538.64] 53.30] 47.67 
I OUECASUING Sm ereNa eae te ee tia IS Crea He Geis oe cons ae 42-4] 42-6] 43-4) 141-8} 141-2} 129-6) 60.12] 60.15} 56.25 
Machimery Manwlackuring ese cede was nace as nn eee 43-1) 43-6] 42-8} 135-9} 1386-3) 121-7) 58.57] 59.43] 52.09 
IPahenency ident iel BREE le os caw lp as Hd cla Sloe e Epo sone 41-9] 41-7] 43-1] 158-6} 155-9| 137-7) 66.45] 65.01] 59.35 
SUateg Wael ROCKIES) on caooanoneeceooebedeebussoncoe 40-7) 41-0) 40-6} 134-5} 133-6] 120-5) 54.74] 54.78) 48 92 
SiranspORvaL One c UO LIEN bey aaa ae eer eieh cen ae ete e 39-8| 42-4] 42-4] 145-7} 146-3] 130-0] 57.99] 62.03) 55 12 
IAILCEALUFALLOND ALLS Meee meee tetciteye cist hs cee riee sare 43-7| 44-7) 40-7] 146-3] 146-7} 126-1] 63.93] 65.57) 51 32 
Mo toranve indices meter etree cecrentersvare he aera 82-2} 42-5) 41-1] 164-9} 160-8) 146-9} 53.10] 68.34] 60 38 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................| 41-0} 41-9) 42+3] 152-1] 151-8) 134-0] 62.36] 63.60] 56 68 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................} 39-8] 40-4) 44-4] 140-9} 141-7) 121-9] 56.08] 57.25] 54 12 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........................| 48:1] 44-4) 41-7] 1385-2] 1384-8] 120-4) 58.27] 59.85) 50 21 
FIN GUaterLOUs Ne LOL LOCUCUSH ts samt celine oscisls cei niers 41-3] 41-6] 42-7) 145-0} 145-1} 122-3] 59.89] 60.36] 52 22 
INI TESTTTATUTN  ROCHNCISS a ous ome A Gab dene So san Sea Sooudne 43-3] 42-4] 42-5} 130-4] 131-3] 110-8] 56.46] 55.67} 47 09 
I rassrancdicOn Der PLOUUCUSmee eave variciie cei nia crdereisiett 42-5| 42-4) 42-9} 135-7] 1385-6) 121-1] 57.67) 57.49] 51 95 
Shalem QE! KIAMA, 6 coc aneposdvodboos doves pdoDE 40-7) 41-4] 43-6] 158-2} 158-3] 130-7] 64.39] 65.54] 56 99 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies. . ; teoecee al 41-21) 40-0) 4028) 140-61 138i iil 128-2) 57293 56.621) O2cal 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. aS re 41-1} 41-0} 41-1) 156-2] 157-3] 147-9] 64.20] 64.49] 60 79 
ZANOnemMetAaLicmMineral rOCuUCuSe makin ciiccise ss vce nee 44-8} 43-9) 44-9) 127-8) 126-3] 114-7] 57.25] 55.45} 51.50 
(ClaynoLoCUCtSten ty ie cme tate as atic aittian, - .csradremie as 45-6| 44-7] 45-4] 121-2} 119-8] 109-6] 55.27) 53.55) 49.76 
(ilassancdsolassimrojuc usenet acai cis sec sata cis: 45-7) 45-1] 44-7) 123-7] 122-0] 111-6] 56.53} 55.02] 49 89 
Proqucts ol petroleum andicOallnrs ce se ceeic es oes <ilee cis - 41-8} 42-0} 41-0) 175-4) 169-3] 152-0) 73.32) 71.11] 62.32 
Ghemicalprouuctsnarene ct mee patyaloie ee eee Ge cusac heres cts 42-4) 42-4) 43-0} 132-0} 132-2) 116-9} 55.97) 56.05) 50.27 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-2} 41-1] 41-5} 106-1) 105-6} 95-3] 43.71] 43.40} 39.55 
INGTAS WALLCAUSFAN GUSH tSm ate tee lena te cesta. «ie ara sie 42-3] 41-7) 44-5] 152-1] 152-7] 131-4) 64.34] 63.68] 58.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................| 41:3] 41-7} 41-0] 104-6} 104-1] 97-6] 43.20} 43.41) 40.02 
BULA Der OO CLS Meee ere rn Melis: < oan oite eine istinneino treat 41-4] 42-1} 42-1] 1389-6] 189-5} 123-8] 57.79] 58.73] 52.12 
INOnECUra ler POOL Sree mint aictaoscptmiennat ss aids seers 41-3] 41-6] 41-6] 118-4] 117-8] 107-2] 48.90} 49.00} 44.60 
CONSTLUCTION eee eo ein nk eee ee ee Soares 41-9| 41-6) 39-6] 130-5) 1382-1] 116-2} 54.68) 54.95) 46.02 
Tehvell re bpavegey navel Space mbes. onan om momeen Sooom name recor 41-4] 41-9} 38-7] 142-3] 142-4] 125-9] 58.91] 59.67] 48.72 
High wayes bridges and streetsen oo c-sa eels rst oe 42-1} 40-1] 41-2} 103-9} 104-3} 95-4] 43.74] 41.82] 39.3 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 44-7| 45-3) 44-4] 129-3) 127-7] 116-5) 57.80] 57.85) 51.73 
SOLVICC a ee ee ete ae Shree en apes gems 42-9) 42-8) 42-5) 73-7) 74-2) 69-3) 31.62) 31.76) 29.45 
Ete SrAtkCeresCMULALILS pater eee miei al oleh iets eect ors rersi al -veuarers 43:9] 43-5} 43-4] 72-7) 73-6] 68-8} 31.92) 32.02} 29 86 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants....................- 41-5| 42-2) 41-1] 71-9] 71-6} 67-3) 29.84] 30.22] 27.66 











* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 








gia Average | Average |Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Hours SS 








Date We Hourly | Weekly Ay a a F é C ost sa 
; - eekly fo) 
Weel Earnings | Earnings Harineoeviving eae 
i ; * cts. $ 
IWilropansiallsys JAR eceraa Ne ER), onnnoe so neo es ooosbonoodcunes 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Anverage lod. tcc cte te creme cierrciae ieiexrer ts 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthy Averare 19472... nncs fee ete ey eres ~ 42-5 80-3 34-13 114:3 109-6 104-3 
MonthivvA vierd@e.048 eee nae. tcl tere ee eee 42-2 91-3 88-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly wA verse e O49 Se cerract tet eee eis castes ear 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly A veracesl O50 nea. cemucee emer oer lem ar iyere te 42-5 1038-6 | 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
Months AwerapenOol: acseierde tere ae ernie neanctee 42-1 116-8 49-15 164-5 149-3 110-2 


Week Preceding: 








June Ile AY Worcs rena ps nicteatglor be ws} OF bie 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July 1 Ob IS oes cde ces aa ose emecitec cores: 41-7 118-4 | 49 -33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August 1g A) Ne rte wii s haere erica We cre% 41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
September 1 M1951 Tc. teas saseiesm tie cere 41-5 120-6 | 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October ion Kt De eh oe toee ae eel ices arate eet oloasth 41-9 121-9 | 51-08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
Novent bere el0d [ee crip arse nets ccc tater 41-8 123-5 | 51-62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
December’ pl P95. cect. weer erie tye otra 41-9 124-5) 02217 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January ise Ay Peace mnie irene inten 3 babes HOR HE 41-7* 127-1 | 53 -01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 
Rebruaty? #1 902 cc enix ne cera eo ere ere 41-6 127-1 | 52-87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March UFO DD aekvets carer tiae peek ete. tere pote: 41-7 127-8 | 53-29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
Aprit LM19h2 Noa sot ae aoe es ee ce eee 42-1 129-0 54-31 181-8 152-7 119-1 
May ODD Mrcisds te teas ee eer tee eee ene 41-7* 129-4 53-96* 180-6 151-1 119-5 
June USO 2 (Lyon oe cree acre hate tte terete 41-4 129-7 53°70 179-8 151-5 118-7 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of rte into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours, 
$54.22. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 








Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 








Month —— 














| 
| 
Male Female Total | Male | Female Total 

pad | (eee fice Ae ME | ny BS 

Date Nearest: 
August 1 eet OCG TE Eee. cad: eee 64, 452 43, 040 107, 492 125, 855 34, 485 160,340 
August 1 OS ee ake See 58, 862 31,219 90, 081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
August 1 MLAS eee ee Re A. ee 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 32,010, 96, 273 
August 1 pel 949.5 o.. shake ee 18, 048 19,313 37,356 | 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
August HL SNL OD OS) aes ni 26,391 13, 582 39,973 | 99, 100 58,188 157, 288 
August A spl 95 Laer 215) eee aan ee 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
Septem oensil el 95 UN oy iybaee en Rea 43,331 15, 966 59, 297 79, 627 47,509 127, 136 
October Ae Ln eee IF oat RS ERs oie 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
iINowenmbe rma 95] sam veer 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
Decembersel MUS ISEs ¢ atee on ee 29, 933 9,094 39, 027 138, 946 69, 071 208, 017 
January 1-94.95 2p. Sedat ok ES © 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
Hebriany Ul ielOs2ae8. le hoe 14, 957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
March LOD 2 cathe dec crores charac 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
April 8 1 OB De 5 as dee, hose 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304, 941 80, 067 385, 008 
May LOD 2am. eee oct eees 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68, 351 310, 236 
June fl Sa OD 2s Sem ee pe eaes 26,915 18, 253 45, 168 163, 530 61, 295 224, 825 
July 1B 1952 arroyo kecbeie oreee 22,772 17,679 40, 451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
August ils DRE A OU) i aes cperrremcs Prove 23,413 175212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 





(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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‘TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 3, 1952 
Source: Form UIC 751 






































Change From 
Industry Male Female Total 
May 29 1952\June 28 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping..................__. Pa ae 1,558 564 25122 | — 12 — 1,074 
LOU GUNG octet) yee i Fy ee i 2,069 11 2,080 — 4,656 — 12,413 
Lee y 2o60 IE Tes oor at ey Se aiat ee inate: 1,851 i 1, 858 _ 395 — 11,615 
Lumber.. 6.8.0.9 Ras us STG CRED. 6 © ELEC ERe ERNE er ocean ae 197 |. 4 201 ~ 78 —_ 746 
ene lece Moet ae net, ee eS 2 | tees, Ses Bil ~— 23 - 52 
LAS VTC cop 8 Nppaete Ae a ec a 949 29 978 | + 124 | — 1,205 
OO etree ir rs ek head, biencesl es. LOO; Rass wee 166 se 4] 74 
Metallic ores— 

LESSENS, S08 SRR Ay, Cee ee A 127 5 132 + 11 — 207 

LELOUG Gs Ae te iene SR a el lal aca Raa 264 1 265 | + 62 _ PRR 

INS eS eee aa A, Oa ei en 136 4 140 + ( _ 601 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals... ___ 207 3 210 + 36 _ 71 
Prospecting and oil DLOCUGiN Gey ya) ee. ee ey 49 16 65 _ 38 = 19 
PlanuULaCturilige cin coat es ahem oii 5,034 3,456 8,490 — 1,011 — 3,305 
Food and kindred products (MGR tObacca yn) ae 872 406 1,278 _ 647 — 220 
Wextiles, apparel, etc. i..¢s 600.0. <2 294 1,948 2,242 + 124 + 627 
Lumber and finished lumber products................__ 447 6 510 am 363 — 485 
Pulp and paper products (ine. jOvaUCUNUOSS)). le a oetni ny eae. 243 190 433 -- 16 — 270 
Chemicals and allied products......................... 137 76 213 = 62 — 91 
Petroleum and coal products......:....¢............... 24 6 30 _ i _ 20 
Bub per OrOCucts ane hae, ec. teed. cs cok ve os 39 38 77 + 3 — 13 
Leather and leather products....... 84 203 287 | + 24 _ 54 
Stone, clay and glass products...... 144 27 ial _ 10 _ 100 
Tron and steel and products............................ 669 55 724 + 200 - 825 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................... 209 49 258 _ 57 - 793 

PI BCReE ener eee or nace a Peet fis, ewan 565 53 618 —- 23 ~ 435 
Electrical equipment and products.................... 178 119 297 _ 26 ~ 124 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,129 223 1,352 _ 197 —- 610 
SPOS UEUCTLOM eens). fo ois pal Yh. ass cack 4 cane Sem, 5,100 85 5,185 | — 882; + 179 
Transportation and storage.............................. 1,118 171 1,289 345 — 1,093 
Communications, and other public utilities... 157 188 345 | — 88) — 229 
ENOL Ko ek ster Se it ne OR ae N= ina er a 25305 2,148 4,453 | — 998 = 837 
WALES ALO n emcee fics 4h. ~ aha, Sit Ge Ailes , als . obo er, x 837 461 1,298 _ 194 _ 130 
iend ee eCree A wee atk ee 1,468 1, 687 3,155 - 804 - 707 
Finance, insurance, real estate........................... 745 582 1,327 - 335 _ 513 
SEO RETRO GS OG oe) ie Og enn ere a 3,737 10,451 14,188 - 670 — 1,011 
EUS (OaOR eeen Ane er a An, rater Sen conan. oe, 994 492 1,486 ~ 136 _ 916 

UB OTIS BC a hs ee One nen ae nen 78 3,042 3,750 | — 619 + 299 
EYOTA 5, oct apatite te sR tiediege Saari Selina atl Selle Lec l 1, 687 5,944 7,631 + 228 _ 97 
SEDER SerwiCe a Me eet tM Choe cee, Mee 978 343 1,321 ~ 143 | — 297 

PRM INO UISEPIOS tere et, a AN rns cp aee.s Se 259002 17,685 40,457 | — 4,708 | — 21,501 








a eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ce, See 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 38, 1952 (') 


Source: Form UIC 757 








Unfilled Vacancies 





Occupational Group 


Live Applications for Employment 





Total 




















“Wale Female Total Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,538 1,586 3,124 4,059 1,047 5,106 
@lerieal workers: ce yeceeer aera eerie kent 1,463 Be LOM 4,590 asl domed 22,408 
Soles WOLKersecen ce meee ee cre el arena 1527 1,176 2,703 3,068 8,035 11,103 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,412 8,118 9,530 11,616 9,672 21,288 
SeaInen:s cin cite ae a ioe 64 1 65 1,249 if 1, 256 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,860 PHS 27185 992 479 1,471 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 10,128 Oe ils 12,641 Dla 14, 253 65,784 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tODACCO) ens a oee eae einen 175 ley 306 699 597 1,296 
Textiles Clovis se Leader tiie a aie 169 1,746 1,915 2,859 8,721 11,580 
Lumber and wood produets........- LESOG IN Seems 1,896 7,599 89 7,688 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 43 26 69 874 526 1, 400 
Leather and leather products........ 69 149 218 745 694 1,439 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 6 1 7 169 40 209 
INMetalWOrcinawen teeter enti 1,970 16 1,986 4,855 535 5,390 
Hlectrical etic. to aor ces aa 169 30 199 1,090 539 1,629 
Transportation equipment........... Oe Wears eee cee 97 241 97 338 
WW iithat dee ee olan aceo seaame ios ¢ BO iy Wee a ato torre 329 Eel Wat pro Ha torhcteed 993 
COonstructhionwee ates tee eel eer AROS TAS Soman tse 1,983 12,456 4 12,460 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 866 oA 887 7,062 39 7,101 
Communications and public utility... 60 5 65 242 3 245 
Brad e a0 dusenvil Ces saat erent eiter: 298 290 588 1,342 857 2,199 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,719 el 1,796 6,564 1, 254 7,818 
OPE er fy 8 gr rid oon crevice aityars 101 i 108 1,463 180 1,648 
IA DPLENULCES ee cie ie eenieee Serica 178 14 192 2,278 78 2,356 
Unsiallediworkersse-aeee ae ee ee 4,780 883 5, 663 54,598 13, 246 67, 844 
Hoodtand tobaccoussnarmeas ae eee 80 153 233 1,083 2,763 3, 846 
Lumber and lumber products........ 188 14 202 2,990 247 oe2Zor 
Metalworking see sae tie tre ates ey 23 160 2,208 434 2,642 
OOonstructione: saaeneeaer tr aes meee LOZ GM ieee oe 1,626 8,797 2 8,799 
Other unskilled workers............ 2,749 693 3, 442 39, 520 9, 800 49,320 
Total vtec ee eee eee A29tbe 17,679 40,451 134,394 61,866 196, 260 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

















TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1952 


Sources: Form UIC 751 








Industry 





Acricultures fishing) Crappie ee acer eeseiee eleretele iets ete sy etatetetet ee eT ee terete 
I Bret a obit a ea A Ce naeercor tins Sandon cc dhaad cedo dono sadansonugc yar od 
a) WbobhY nae OMEN, Go.com o Udon ea re Ob ad COaUB Gonna odho coool 0606 SO eoins aoe pod 
Enon nite hiro | vA aenM erent oho Goll cob codes ouiac aun dod oqo dgD O0sDCUesbA oan none 


Food and kindred products: (mes vObAaCCO) sees ea iets ete itelanel ye tet ier et-f-0- | 


Textiles: apparel: Gb@i;catecumtee eee ee e Ones ne lene ielole tele osetens) teers 
JOjrbost ovyo ehivol wahaves) wevod Ihvnamlayere jonkeOlWOUSe fon geacucaw ons soonocoscuesovoeGones 
Pulpiand paper products (ine: oni bie) eee ern ner tee terete recor tetera ters rore 
Ghemicalsandialliedoroducts.-..e ester ere ie aoe reece ire 
Petroleum ands coal: proc UCtsimevere sinter ine cree eee eter trio eee ere 
Rubber Products wee pase ee ee oe cscs ee eet ke eee eI aas es eir re ceo 
eather and leapiner proce tsmemecrscleicet etre et iietet tet raters oetet siete re ttle tere 
Stones clayeandyelass proc cts ier cee cic stat tetnt tatiana en tee =er 
Tromand steelvandiproductsase. cee ce ete eee rattan cre tere 
Noniterroustmetals and procducCtssma-misiemeece terete ieee tees teehee hee 
IWEY ol nbbN tS) A eer cach a inne Sere aren RO tho 6.0.6 Cap Ube Aoigcan AD oom. oplomcia 
Mleéctricakequipment ands products pase see rie etree rs eee ere el 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..............-....+.05- 
GOnSEEUCEL OU eter co ee el eS art oR n'a chee cite te fem ere me ate 
Aransportationsan dustOnage say eerie ate aetcr tenets ei - teet et eee oerars 
Communications, and other publicnrtilities ieee clei setters tetas rete n rere 


PU PAGG ore srtetslern te on eee edi a0s wate lng ia a ety ma Sialp ajaalatelehera sey /> = miaraPRC Ele 
Pinance ansuraneey Teal GSCATC <tr ocr cers lela area Ne =e fore lalidal iere¥eyaey = oie lore fan iateteey Tne 
C7 COU ee Mie en Nee, hae cht Sebrceh oo Sed icayan Put See a Cc Pe cata race ag RING skate Rate exeirnae 
All Ind ustriesrre cat ol ere cc sie ee cere pe en echere. oeeene ican ars 
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Weekly Average 











eee Referrals | Placements 

2) el 2,228 2,142 
886 790 657 
506 480 342 
6, 206 6,475 4,724 
1,032 1) aR 791 
1,118 1,088 763 
748 788 652 
398 440 325 
244 256 190 
39 42 25 

96 100 65 
188 196 126 
231 258 183 
423 404 293 
234 244 180 
363 375 273 
209 228 145 
883 933 713 
4,605 4,860 3,929 
iL Bei 1,391 1h, 
284 287 197 
Bpole 3,954 2,492 
448 583 288 
7,961 7,929 5,900 
27,766 28,977 21,793 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30 TO JULY 3, 1952 UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 24, 1952 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


a a 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported |* Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to - end of | July 24, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular } Casual period 1952 

Newfoundland............... 839 368 25240 945 890 7 4,285 3,048 
Comer Brooke eu 281 238 461 244 CE | caries aan 1,055 492 
CRCAN CS Helle m ae avec cee tsp Syl 25 255 44 Aree aie ee 540 323 
SARL pe hide a ade, Se 527 105 1,524 657 750 a 2,690 2,280 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,018 516 1,165 1,005 540 330 847 764 
Charlotistownie.. 0) 20. ' 5... 395 369 536 471 293 77 517 458 
DSUMIMETSICE ek cos cc osc 623 147 629 534 247 253 330 306 
NOVA COUR ne ose cok 3, 902 1,534 8,215 5,249 3,006 801 9,480 8,547 
JENBLONTETHSUIR ety 4 dha dies | Meee 211 1 303 262 215 8 326 263 
Pid SewAter i. 615.4440 00)... 56 26 221 85 32 2 377 413 
(EE a Coan a 1, 657 1,099 3, 865 2,524 1,379 350 3,958 3,376 
LOVELNCGRte en O45 shies 05% fis Sek eee | 119 81 57 2 279 294 
WeontWille webcast dc tects: 118 99 389 144 102 9 617 557 
TAVETDOGle scat e ME 21 27 110 18 LOS Rees eee 144 131 
ewaGlasco weenie atm nay - - 576 100 775 666 345 152 640 ave 
PPE SLA Gece oe ou ea), 30 4 itil 30 25 3 187 142 
VON CY a per tener a cen we 744 114 1,479 956 O00 164 1,989 1,816 
(PUR GME ONE ce b USUEE Sides)» 182 45 451 223 134 8 415 302 
Yarmouth—Shelbourne...... 253 19 392 260 146 103 548 476 
New Brunswick.............. 4,459 2,622 7,147 4,658 3,096 417 9,159 8,455 
Batre rei: cise: ona 23 11 402 196 56 6 990 870 
Camp belliitcnaae en el. 116 25 422 119 84 17 885 858 
dmundston...... 548 81 448 551 Do 11 278 245 
PT@derietan. td iacca oct lian. 447 228 543 402 294 45 460 382 
UNC OL a 6c A 156 54 281 249 151 1 513 391 
Moncton ReNrcestenet ha rsa Oe iW eyail 1,584 1,924 1,148 540 261 2,230 1, 887 
Neweastla@n.ts,.cces st hakt bcc 150 19 327 206 146 D 400 366 
Nol Tuas (G1 10,0 A 15223 326 2,069 1,368 1,009 61 2,270 Pole} 
DEN Pep DOM e. scl we ses oc, 203 95 476 242 164 3 869 946 
SELL ied Cb aie a 128 80 104 79 57 5 86 64 
NVOOd SOC kane ay 144 119 151 98 64 2 178 173 
UTC Oe A 37,320 11, 612 53,025 38, 054 25,290 2,651 61,892 53,796 
/Aae ok A a 171 117 268 143 118 ll 383 288 
Beatharmois.. 0.8... ... 120 22 272 129 ey. ache ab ar 422 399 
BuCUp neti, 4.5008 chess. os, 210 Vi 325 239 192 13 429 324 
(CANERYUSGSI obec nda sack aye 81 32 295 85 toyed i, eee Be 15,103 754 
eam ler cee eck cio. 90 5 240 97 Ce ee ee 388 202 
CBUCOU TAI Oe. in ds does 779 507 837 433 286 28 382 336 
ID YOM aYNayi ee a ee ec 22 185 110 SAM ee eae 159 86 
Drummondville. .5...... 359 42 914 391 144 85 1,682 1,563 
Farnham..... 152 88 163 119 ES ed he 2 yce 536 484 
a. CVA ees od a i gl 195 36 493 177 110 al | eee eee 679 io 
Gran aeeeret oe ee atl eee. 413 29 646 535 429 1 818 659 
JSUT, Ce a ee a! 336 122 1,006 374 228 21 1,202 1,110 
POLICLUO etek ee Ns 489 127 637 624 365 19 822 811 
DOR PULOLS ena) ee KS Poonens 488 139 1,082 551 By 59 998 711 
Lec Ya Elo h c9 fee Acyl a ete Oe es 99 15 179 87 54 18 232 291 
1b), WMH. ns wav ence 22 13 308 228 162 oe 442 339 
Ibe; INGA: = obo ceumdson bone 687 84 597 398 355 4 213 155 
Ue tke a a 386 241 863 387 307 8 999 867 
Mani watety ns «04 ate, 20 1 135 3 ried eet seed La 228 207 
Biatsie wee fe | 404 103 165 103 SOM ae eee 459 286 
Me conti chen aan eee 437 30 626 429 410 1 276 247 
Wont-lainterss se 101 31 120 196 COM Aaa Seems 89 134 
Montmaom yee ee 172 24 283 182 136 565 421 
bTontren| eae wna in sake 18, 364 5,319 21,646 18, 534 12,395 1,116 22,865 21,188 
New Richmond) ) 16.05 4.6 © 67 56 129 63 OT Ae A ee oe 666 372 
LEO ey, 819 2.) |e a na 190 6 239 124 119) eee cae 264 172 
Cle ee a a See oa 2,013 1,062 4,927 Sh. Sy! 1,502 245 5, 868 5,163 
ui OUSki eet eke 8s 421 463 468 465 A140 oe eee ae 1, 867 580 
Riviére du Loup............. 263 73 528 221 357 16 739 507 
BEC DEV AL ge esd cl 8 nics. 38 89 96 58 37 2 148 86 
GUN Ga se aa eae ae 474 147 607 491 246 70 958 918 
pie. Apathe.. 0k iat. l.... 281 43 201 282 191 10 99 3 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 106 40 223 95 66 8 192 157 
Btes Chere. icc dole e cia. 270 54 442 283 226 : 367 363 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 390 381 993 823 799 5 673 531 
Taecivacint hewn ene 420 407 583 503 362 84 1, 223 1,077 
pag Card, ee aes ke 311 110 607 333 164 9 820 636 
Beoteroma. *.. 4 oo...s. 565 94 687 534 251 161 675 539 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 1,180 233 1,369 809 798 3 44] 393 
Shawinigan Falls............ 333 102 1,399 578 436 7 LA clel 1,595 
Ber orooke. swe tee 8 1,308 180 2,051 1,378 879 243 1,812 il 821 
EEN een ee 1,191 360 779 465 323 47 742 739 
Thetford Mines.............. 223 55 582 309 229 20 582 529 

Ia En ee ee ee eee ea Me 









































TARLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30 TO JULY 8, 1952 UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 24, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Se — eee nnn 


Office Reported 


during 


period 


Vacancies 


*Unfilled 
end of 





Quebec—Continued 





GBigugetey RUAVENE iA, onoead do oa ace 644 
NEEM Ole. Sees owen cae seo adit 552 
Walley: tlel deena aoe tere errr PUGS 
Wi CLORIa Vill eset ree cere teers 407 
Cntaride eee ee cee 46, 662 
AT NDILOT Veena eer ete 124 
iBvhanlseee BEBE GR COCR LORD G aae 663 
Belleville seer eerie see el 322 
Bracebricl {caer earls 339 
IBIG AN OUOM no. nononardecogeeDk 186 
Branti once tea eerie 960 
Brock valle: wae deere come eee 260 
Carleton Elacess.. wade seria 18 
Oui dabe nik vis. 8 atte ae eels gb ober 360 
(EO WOULD Seer ves + 6 Gace ee 290 
Pollina wOOG saree ere 191 
(orn waill eee eee ee 665 
WortriuRle seater cnicncers cavers eae 71 
HongueranCesaen ene rececser 168 
orn WWalUbeen, ys coco adint an cere 848 
(Galt qe. OA EL ble a caer 302 
Gen HNeYs MID, alos oon ade become 123 
GodeLichi eae ee oe eee Ze 
Ciirelin lh emepaicttcd reer aoe 250 
Hamiltonsea seen Sebo acc 2,578 
laiwikces Ucar die ire ses ai 
ingersol le see eee: see eter 157 
IRG HOUSE? is pou soon BB ooo or 199 
ARCNOLA RS cee ie cieeeeckaeate 80 
Cin pe toner cre tamer tiene: 865 
Karkeland: Isalkesn sameeren 305 
Kitchener—Waterloo........ 754 
Wea MIN TOM eerily cer enn 415 
iLindsa Vialedeeee o.oo a. 155 
ISTO WelLoeeeete aie oe eae 1 
Londonth aces antares ae 2,293 
Midland Sete tacts ot 204 
iINanance tradename erecta 125 
New shononto-rerecicee eer 1,005 
Niece cieklel Se eeecrtetiener i ots 763 
INGor® IBERIA po coscecat aoned- 597 
Orillia ane cits cone ee 367 
Osha Wal ebace cerca eee 1,590 
OUR ee ihind 43 oe ame abe age Toe 2,440 
Owen) SOUNC Aer eee a 358 
IParny: SOUNCs teen tae eee et 102 
IRemibrokcesseneecen cee ne 532 
Perch b xa debelele fitters ete 170 
iReterboroucheern eerie 510 
IPiCtON, . eae ores 157 
Tropa MMH OROIE 4. Sop occooouccer 800 
Port. Colborne ven cece 83 
IPRESCObb Raat te oon eee 325 
Rienttew.c serie ies 2 243 
Sie at nanines =e eee eer meee 940 
Ste Uhomastaeres eden 256 
SATION ved ae ahs ss tereencst ners 310 
Sbyily See MIIEIGY, «hoc coor coe 656 
ST COC evita Orie tens 228 
SHOU LOOKOUMUM a eee tana 131 
Sprain IRENE) a anbb ot cbaocse 133 
Stratlorcs epimers 320 
Sturgeon Mallsy.c.: qosees sr 210 
Sudbury..... 1,168 
Mhaabaisidche, 85 Weslo de one ome 561 
MONONGOLE sem eel ieeiaee eae 12,672 
FETEN TOU: creer ie teas was hae 280 
Waillkertonesaseene cetera 120 
Wiallaceinan ose cetera 267 


Wielilian cismelee e e wektente aie: 521 
MADCON, 4 oa ee do Bloe Che oomans 2,280 
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period 






































Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 

tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during to end of | July 24, 

period | vacancies] Regular Casual period 1952 
1,947 1,020 514 67 3,289 2,700 
632 387 279 80 379 411 
686 297 105 114 1,385 1,521 
565 445 301 18 561 558 
70,433 48,998 30,827 5,971 58,239 84, 286 
123 126 ANON Ste aeaceeec 49 48 
642 585 436 11 320 254 
555 397 156 55 497 392 
355 423 300) Jeena eee 167 116 
227 154 124 17 196 182 
1,458 1,015 705 66 1,481 1,390 
379 304 220 12 128 129 
85 21 7 hee pte ata 187 163 
583 437 204 7 724 709 
321 368 269 29 169 155 
251 183 Wail 23 365 373 
1,062 685 580 49 1,405 | 1,208 
156 44 DW Steeeete = 164 175 
141 121 93 8 (al 87 
1,194 904 720 71 632 545 
438 291 188 29 661 | 681 
121 119 54 47 55 61 
156 167 iti! 10 63 54 
394 295 LOO) iene 667 621 
5,320 3,168 1,362 674 5,145 5,020 
EY 83 43 8 296 330 
164 178 109 22 160 189 
329 191 AYP ibe, ote eee 226 223 
113 63 SAT Segre sree 118 124 
1,027 1,035 611 61 525 480 
530 380 283 23 327 278 
867 840 527 (as 700 | 679 
341 438 230 118 186 322 
229 179 120 11 201 246 
97 83 38 4 138 122 
3, 606 2,382 coi: 455 1,966 1,709 
264 217 152 9 164 144 
117 93 70 2 96 86 
1,364 1,099 800 21 1,136 1,039 
eral 789 571 105 812 710 
813 582 293 213 359 342 
408 427 280 73 271 271 
2,278 1,778 1, 284 176 1,559 1,328 
3, 248 2,424 1,196 395 2,089 2,014 
486 498 246 44 447 409 
126 66 Dial some peats 82 76 
814 493 372 29 487 292 
197 149 119 te! 154 144 
1,026 611 440 4 iki 859 
94 113 65 8 58 31 
1,110 737 626 36 971 851 
295 84 52 6 427 413 
578 273 237 122 436 258 
189 160 149 8 111 109 
1, 606 Sys 592 213 15530 1,270 
392 369 160 22 386 355 
892 398 221 46 698 754 
880 771 483 65 655 670 
307 221 117 54 326 363 
157 127 92 15 54 76 
145 123 76 27 117 114 
378 383 184 43 302 302 
362 220 116 54 286 Bail 
1,238 890 690 161 923 783 
834 792 428 86 754 706 
20, 222 12, 682 8,351 1,490 17, 627 16, 430 
548 339 234 2, 313 303 
172 173 107 6 193 251 
431 326 110 110 376 342 
1,044 §23 413 18 1, 320 15213 
631 467 SAG" aereercite ae 385 380 
3,436 2,642 po 428 2, 839 2,805 
509 263 169 25 461 408 











TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30T0O JULY 3, 1952 Sag CED aN AS AT JULY 24, 1952—Concluded 
ouRcE: Form U.I.C. 751) 


—8S88———s—s—sSSSsSsS9@0000ESSSSS eo 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported! * Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ia CUCTO Mn PONY o4- 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 

Manitobay, © 2.5 52-2... 8,606 3,035 13, 623 8,427 4,393 1,994 10,211 9,076 
PONGOR Bode mctiee oa. eek 855 317 973 788 490 181 352 371 
Dauphine eae ee. 149 61 311 143 80 12 255 187 
HaLine Horde eee eee ee 184 100 243 168 98 32 116 144 
Portaceila Prairies........0.. 272 83 499 266 196 14 411 350 
PUNO eae a wen ieee frais sac, 150 130 146 95 Soe eee eee 73 46 
\iVaababjoetn SSS eee Rennes 6,996 2,344 11,451 6, 967 3,446 1 (Os: 9,004 7,978 
Saskatchewan................ 6,395 3,133 7,941 6,244 3,552 985 3,445 2,940 
ISTO VALI eens 183 23 241 232 130 40 101 88 
Mousewawasene syne. 762 260 1,222 913 512 106 506 416 
North Battletordss) 124.400. 227 148 231 284 196 1 TBI 121 
RrinceTAll ber tmeee seen nen 278 115 643 353 243 26 538 560 
REGINA REN ee ty er se Ue oii7 456 2,614 2,000 1,080 493 742 538 
SASKATOON aes tater ko 1, 647 432 2, 256 1, 689 1,039 225 944 832 
Kv Cucrentnee ee i ee 120 101 109 108 7a 1 80 72 
Teachers’ Office............. 866 1,389 68 301 Coa tenes Ares 96 68 
Wiev burmignernt gente mine. 162 69 224 161 84 59 83 65 
PVG OP IGOR sete onetcte art Ss cm, 233 140 Bo 203 119 34 224 180 
AT Orie eek Moree ee 11,976 4,095 14,522 12, 680 7,180 2,035 6,417 7,014 
Blac Oreste epee ne ee 108 58 131 Go [gl eee 159 165 
Waloa yas ee ee. eo 4,359 e202 5, 640 4,996 2,514 814 2 ile 2,476 
(Druniiieller me aes he 216 57 187 160 11532) eee 187 190 
dmonton...... 4,988 1,753 6, 258 5,476 3,045 1,145 2,623 Sieyael 
OSOne es ae eee a SB) 116 379 326 244 1 72 106 
Inethibrade cease eee: 1,228 437 1,364 1,067 880 58 492 416 
Medicinerblate....nee.. ele. 320 134 336 423 203 4 166 140 
edeDeen ete. oe he 7 206 170 219 154 OSes euretec oe 139 187 
Mellowkcnifc meee ee eee. 222 168 8 3 LTA SER 6 7 
British Columbia............. 17,659 3,189 38,013 18, 626 8,818 6,183 34,126 32, 724 
(@aaliva CK ahi sees 357 4] 948 475 296 54 879 796 
(Countena vary merase ene 119 124 855 180 147 10 922 892 
Granbrook =e en wee 143 12 263 179 155 2 138 126 
Davison @neelcrnn ae. 167 12 156 162 160 2 28 28 
un caneerer nt oe ak ee 166 25 747 196 139 24 613 667 
LSBHENKO DOS. acon ohenawawousoe 516 94 SLE 496 Be Wty Syay act eee 209 262 
elo wnalen. ct eein caus. 172 14 688 178 136 30 920 1, 087 
Nana Obes see ieee eer coe 352 27 1,219 403 314 28 1,147 1,053 
IN GISONERE er ee ite flee 294 65 357 B23 227 2 262 Qe 
New Westminister........... 6, 085 273 9,133 5, 899 873 5, 044 4,836 4, 669 
ent CLOMa eee 2 see os aris 380 1, 416 401 316 43 225 222 
Port Al bernipesat 55. 151 38 644 132 97 4 568 560 
prince: Georgve!., 2.45825). tls TLS} 185 1,411 1,279 1,049 15 770 332 
IBrincerk ti pertuae ee eens 478 67 718 465 SOWING selected asd 423 
IPFA GOs owen venaagdnen shunt 130 5 148 nD, 127i in eee ee 26 30 
Libris eer Weer tee a eee: 500 81 683 512 395 10 417 349 
WERNCOMEIPs 5 0) Dodoo ea tonee 4,677 1, 613 15, 664 5, 448 2,578 708 18, 611 18,089 
ViernOonmen tease Mere ok 427 62 463 349 293 3 286 225 
VACCOTIA pene NES ana a oo she 982 301 2, 649 PAG 545 194 2,813 2,576 
Whitehorse ype fee. 385 139 274 236 LAN es 79 63 
CANSOS Gas fos ee edkewas 5 138,830 41,447 | 216,324 | 144,886 87,592 21,374 | 198,101 | 180,651 
Males et aciecct Petes ee lk. 92,242 23,386 | 149,176 95, 829 64,921 10,849 | 135,543 | 121,263 
Hemales sept ae ota ss 46,588 18,061 67,148 49,057 22,671 10,525 62,558 59,388 
ee I RI oa IM Ne ied A RRR ale 2 el ee Ohh NN a i ut la St 


* Includes deferred vacancies. 
(a) Statisties for Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
ornge Vorm U.L.C 751) 




















1942—1952 
Applications Placements 
Year — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OAD AA ee, yc Me ee nae 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
EE aL Lee aces ay 2 oy EE oe is ac ee Ua 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704,126 1,944,026 
Ee, Sa ee as oe, pe eae ee 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
OBO R e rde Bes yo DOR coer cea iat. hose coke 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
4.6 Pte be eas speene cle, Oe corte teeters. jae. 1,464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1 here cate Ene 2 NET, on ey a eR 4 Pre 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1 LU ee een re Ce foes Tae ah, oll aN ee 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
LD40 Seat Rr ham ROS mete Cl Gees Co Ne 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
LOGO. meertint hc temesr re ha cette ie accel cio 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559 , 882 230, 920 790, 802 
LO DLGe o£ AMEE RIE cos cae 1,541,208 623 , 467 2,164, 675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
OO 2m WiIKS)) epee n Cena Meee ee. 882,354 329, 202 120556 316, 224 143,111 459 335 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































Niber Month of June, 1952 
Seeeet Number | Numb 
: enefit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days ae 
Week of mencing Benefit Paid 
the Month*| Benefit Paid = 
INewfound lander seme vaca ees ee Ree eatin Fares 1,224 1,016 62, 682 180, 582 
IPrince HA walausland = cece eaten uae rae ieee rry 219 114 9,983 23,788 
INFO VATS COULA eter em rhe Seale epctete ola oR U etoteie tc alens ee cited | 3,618 2,006 106, 851 285,041 
ING BUTS Wa CK ec ciara te uoetor ae usta etas sien Tole enc ee eee eee | 33, EE 1,999 133, 483 367, 267 
Olivslals pee ee CRC Pap h sate Fak A ARE Ee AROe Hel hotod dg 4 31,307 17, 963 1,006,773 2,617,808 
Ontario, ee ee ee ree eae ere Te cr en ioe atari eke 27,492 10,130 786,359 | 2,072,955 
dl Ienghh ie] Of: OR Rete ae ee Poe a eo eG Romo upc are: 3,931 1,687 101,589 255,559 
SSK AEC WEI Icy, cee cir ee ara toc IeceurennePo reece ecm reeers 791 ily 25,306 63,133 
Dl 6-5 1: Naren an ee OT Ea ren rete eT Or CRIS ck eran oe RIC 2,216 877 60,387 170,508 
British Colunibiae acces cleo a reeds ts cries aie cle eerie | 10,181 5,368 246, 283 690,316 
Motel, Canada une. 190g seraer cise eee eee re ere iee 84,812 41,475 | 2,539,696 6, 726, 957 
I ai Ages A iy Mer eck Sica ee horton roa ron Re OS TERy Dm SITS 132,022 58,360 | 38,875,281 | 10,374,007 
June. 195 1 eee eee er cee See Oe ee ee a yaoi 57,079 31,284 1 480 eculcnolosvoo 

















* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JUNE 30, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























6 days Is 73 days 
é TorTaL 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex pends tose dave dase days bee 
INE MOANA mo Shoo onarsedoseoonsubous 2,508 407 128 242 616 568 547 
Maile Aenea) ttl tee i ercn ZS 385 118 228 597 549 501 
Hemalésis sets tee hears 130 22 10 14 19 19 46 
erincGerd warn lslandisneenrnt reine 386 49 32 39 80 36 150 
IM ale SG Roe ec ae nan Peon eae ae 265 26 27 31 57 24 100 
WMemaleee 5 feel Saree cere ne 121 23 5 8 23 12 50 
INO VARSCOLLE er at oe eee tr cee ere ae 7,057 1,804 761 1,224 1,159 640 1,469 
Mice te Site on fe ee ene BE he: 6, 120 1,582 685 1,130 1,021 540 1,162 
Mem alee es tawe sen ae oaee Oe ee ome acter 937 222 76 94 138 100 307 
INe wel CunsS WiC eee ce eect eee eee 6,721 1,386 639 1,007 1,437 933 1,319 
TEST Ce ae Oe OR an ie a eS ee 5,497 1,194 546 847 1,195 758 957 
Homale.: 20 pears hor eel eee ene ee 1,224 192 93 160 242 175 362 
QuSbeC neh. cea he tae eee ee 52, 292 10, 229 5,741 7,181 8,504 7,280 13,357 
Male Se neat ae eee 33, 890 6,937 3 4,462 5,010 5,016 8,313 
Homale prise Pee ne ae ee 18, 402 3, 292 2,089 2,719 2,994 2,264 5,044 
Ontario saesc heen as oh eee eee 47,491 12,396 4,138 5,600 7,054 5,161 13,142 
Male sce os Ri, Ered tee 7 a. A een es 29,324 7,763 2,612 3,399 4,111 3,147 8,292 
Bemalege 7. Saeco ae eae ertate e 18,167 4,633 1526 2,201 2,948 2,014 4,850 
Manitobaaes 4-00 Sn eteske ee ooer eee 4,899 837 380 608 798 506 1,770 
Maley. 2). bes ee ee ee os 2,659 493 214 297 341 260 1,054 
Hemaloee so. ee os ane ees 2,240 344 166 311 457 246 716 
Saskatchewan tence cen nee ae eee 1, 204 192 84 127 176 123 502 
Males. csr Pe ee 25 a ees ocean cee 660 99 40 51 91 63 316 
Females 5:5 25sec OE Bases Otte sees 544 93 44 76 85 60 186 
PN IDOL tae att tes eee hc a eS OS ore 5, 423 3,092 184 278 400 DG 952 
Malo se iieeen cad. ee ee ee 4,707 2,949 135 204 269 435 715 
Pemalete star. thos. leet an tee 716 143 49 74 131 82 237 
IBritishy Columbia weenie wee ce eee 21,455 Meike 3,582 2,858 a. SS | eo2k 3,871 
gles ee Reveea. cine Sena ee 17,342 6,112 3, 162 2,504 1,739 1,077 2,748 
Bemalo:. cee. ero ee eae 4,113 1,160 420 354 612 444 13123 
EROTALS : chcee teeter eee ea ee | eee 149, 436 37, 664 15, 669 19, 164 22,575 17, 285 37,079 
MALES OU Reems street eee Saar oes 102,842 27,540 11,191 13, 153 14,931 11,869 24,158 
Fg Mea eee contre erare nena ras eet tay 46,594 10, 124 4,478 6,011 7,644 5,416 12,921 


* Includes 597 claimants involved in temporary mass lay-off and 13 on supplementary benefit. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


JUNE, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 


Newfoundland... ; 





Prince Edward Island.................... 


Nova Scotia 


Te ae ee 


Total Canada, June, 1952 
Total Canada, May, 1952 
Total Canada, June, 1951 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 1a 152: 
Of these, 778 were special requests not granted, and 811 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4, 











Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 

















Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

840 680 160 1,106 614 492 263 
147 98 49 165 115 50 28 
3,424 DEYN | 1,103 3,588 2,387 1,201 656 
2,408 1,474 934 QeRole 2,003 569 561 
21,703 13, 362 8,341 Paileralal ee 4,500 6,878 
21,478 12,461 9,017 30,127 17,367 12,760 5,081 
2,267 1,410 857 2,201 1.699 552 326 
481 334 147 481 326 155 105 

1, 463 1,031 432 1, 226 952 274 657 
14,577 7,797 6, 780 10, 839 7,024 8,815 5,259 
68, 7881 40,968 27,820 74, 0662 49,698 24,368 19,814 
83, 806 48,610 35,196 84,075 64, 216 19, 859 25,092 
58, 233 35, 075 238, 158 55, 253 43,891 1362 16.897 








2 In addition, 13,011 revised claims were disposed of. 
There were 1,731 revised claims 


REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 


AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Month of Month of Month of 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement June, May, June, 

1952 1952 1951 
Slams isa wed, Mmonrti. <i te.ee  Oam . Ob et) Bible 2 ee 7,342 11,907 4,890 

Claimants Disqualified* 

Motneniploy Cun ys W ect eee Oe ee mek aera, 4 eh bee ee 1,819 2,259 2,581 
Noticapableof and not available for work:. <<. ..4.<.%..... ess ence 1,479 oo 123i 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.......... Pe ET ee ee ee ee 10,312 325 320 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,458 1,590 1,385 
Discharged for misconduct........... The poo CUO on DAA tee at eee ce ce 552 563 390 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause....................2.2.2-.. 4,059 4,597 2,927 
eM ents |e ren Gene se me (BRS Pe. ae See See ty 2,023 2,000 1, 657 
SECURE GS, eres Castes eh eB cheat ac SS a EI ae oe ar ie 29,044 25,350 15,381 

















* Claimants disqualified June 1952 include 4,665 on revised and 11 on supplementary benefit claims. 


+ These include: Claims 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


not made in 


prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











At Beginning of Month of: 


Total 





November 


December 








2,971,000 
2,998, 000 
3,051, 000 
3,056, 000 
3,071,000 
3,094, 000 
3,106, 000 
3,170,000 


3, 183,000 
3,195,000 
3,191,000 
3,195,000 
3,086, 000 





Employed Claimants* 
2,834, 200 136, 800 
2,909, 100 88,900 
2,964, 500 86,500 
2,972, 100 83, 900 
2,990, 100 80,900 
3,010,900 83, 100 
3,006, 200 99, 800 
3,016,300 153, 700 
2,935,900 247, 1007 
2,876, 500 318, 5007 
2,874, 600 316, 4007 
2,874, 700 320, 3007 
2,867,900 218,100 





* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-7._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 











JUNE, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 






































Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
JADUALY eee cl ceieeert 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 |100,304 |126,649 | 182,053 | 172,269 |212, 293 
LOY OIAUEWA Es oan co 663 | 4,822 | 12,284 | 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 | 109,709 |140,386 
Marchi-teree a 4,124 | 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,583 | 109,764 |154, 356 
Aprile ee rs. 2,925 | 3,953 | 6,463 | 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58.141 80,028 75,242 |100,951 
Mayare rere ors: 2,799 | 2,027} 4,654 | 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 56,430 | 83,806 
June ate. cage cre: 4,629 | 1,772 | 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 51, 284 58,233 | 68,788 
Fulygietyt 2 terres 2,668 | 1,087 | 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 43,929 io ilies ane enter 
August..........| 1,855 | 1,370 | 3,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 61,545 519205) oes ates 
September....... 1,118 | 1,013 | 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 42,229 62) 4560)) areee. 
Octobers.....-. - 1,058 | 1,475 | 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 62, 243 S2NO0 2a aereet terete 
November...... 1,748 | 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 |114, 888 OF 10169 tel 2270030 ianrnt er 
December....... 3.337 | 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 |105,939 |139,406 | 134,218 | 175,040 |........ 

Uno taleerene- mee 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 |296,391 [488,667 |442,854 |649,090 /933,832 |1,050,979 |1, 141,555 |760.580 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








October. cee eee 
November... cee 
Decembensa..- ce. 


Octoberean ee ee: 


1951 


JAnUaTV re Reema ee 
Hebivanye iene 


October. eee 
November one vseen 
Wecembers eee 


1952 


ee eC 








Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


59-7 


io 
7) 
BED BO S108 OO me Oe Ew 


ie2) 
—) 
bm fmt SD SD idem GO CO 








Total Food 

79-7 92-2 
121-7 134-7 

94-4 84-9 
101-5 100-6 
119-5 133-0 
123-6 140-4 
135-5 159-5 
155-0 195-5 
160-8 203-0 
159-6 202-2 
159-5 200-4 
159-2 199-1 
159-3 198-5 
159-5 199-5 
160-5 202-9 
162-1 207-2 
162-8 209-2 
162-3 207-0 
162-2 205-0 
161-7 203-3 
161-5 201-9 
161-0 199-4 
161-6 201-3 
163-7 204-0 
164:0 204-5 
164-0 204-6 
165-4 209-0 
167-5 214-3 
168-5 216-7 
169-8 218-8 
170-7 220-1 
170-7 218-6 
171-1 218-8 
172-5 220-2 
175-2 224-4 
179-7 233-9 
181-8 238-4 
182-0 235-4 
184-1 239-8 
187-6 249-7 
188-9 251-4 
189-8 251-1 
190-4 249-7 
191-2 250-2 
191-1 249-3 
191-5 250-0 
190-8 248-1 
189-1 241-7 
188-7 240-2 
186-7 235-3 
187°3 237-0 
188-0 239-5 
187-6 238-0 


Rent 


— — 
to — 
oo) i) 
CODCOD ERR RAIN ONNINEHOONH 
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wo 
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Fuel 


and 


Light 
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Clothing 
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On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Retail 
Home Prices 
Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only )t 
69-6 
105-0 
98-2 
101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-0 109-4 126-2 
124-5 112-6 132-1 
141-6 117-0 148-8 
162-6 123-4 177-4 
167-6 128-8 184-8 
167-0 126-6 183-5 
167-8 128-1 183-3 
167-9 128-1 182-5 
168-0 128-4 182-6 
168-1 128-4 183-0 
167-7 128-4 184-6 
167°5 128-5 186-3 
167-4 128-9 187-9 
167-4 128-9 186-9 
167-2 130-2 186-5 
167-4 130-2 185-7 
167-1 130-5 185-0 
167-0 131-6 183-8 
166-4 132-1 184-7 
166°3 132-1 185-8 
166-4 132-3 186-2 
166-4 132-3 186-1 
166-9 132-4 188-3 
166-9 132-5 191-0 
168-9 132-5 192-4 
171-1 132-8 194-3 
172-7 133-3 195-5 
174-8 133-4 195-1 
176-4 134-1 195-6 
179-8 135-8 197-3 
185-1 137-0 201-4 
188-6 137-8 207-9 
190-7 138-8 211-2 
194-9 140-7 211-3 
197-1 144-0 214-0 
196-4 142-2 219-6 
199-0 143-7 221-1 
199-1 144-0 221-6 
200-1 144-3 222-4 
199-9 144-9 223-0 
200-6 144-9 222-7 
201°1 145-7 223-1 
200-1 146-5 221°6 
200-8 146-9 218-3 
200°5 147-9 217-5 
198-2 147-4 214-0 
197-2 147-4 214-5 
196-7 147-4 215-7 
196-0 147-8 214-8 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE CO 
CANADA AT THE BEGIN 


(August 1939 = 


ST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
NING OF JULY, 1952 


100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SS SSS 











Total 
July 2nd, | June 2nd, | July 2nd, Food 
1951 1952 1952 

St. John’s, Nfld.(1). 101-3 102-7 103-9 105-8 
ILASES beck ats 176-3 179-2 179-6 238-3 
Sainbvohnen sag -eeer 182-5 185-6 186-4 238-0 
Wontren le senate 195-3 192-5 193-4 255-4 
ALOROUCOM Ee eee 183°5 184-4 184-4 228-2 
Wann ito oo eee ee 181-8 180-6 181-0 241-4 
Saskatoon.......... 184-4 180-9 183-0 239-9 
Edmonton.......... 179-6 177-5 178-5 240-8 
Viancouvera sine: 188-8 190-6 189-8 242-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in livin 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base: June 1951=100. 


Home ; 
Rent Fuel | Clothing ae ha ea 

Services 
105-3 107-6 103-2 101-8 100-2 
127-6 152-5 223-6 189-7 138-3 
127-7 146-4 230-5 189-0 151-4 
150-8 141-1 196-3 202-8 141-5 
154-4 176-0 208-9 190-3 146-9 
134-0 131-1 208-3 197°4 139-7 
132-3 151-7 217-7 203-2 133-9 
125-0 121-8 217-7 189-7 139-9 
135-4 176-9 220-8 194-2 152-7 


g costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bass: Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Price 
Sie Dec. Dec. July July July June July 

pe eyes 1941 | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1962 | Tuy 
Beef, sirloin steak..........c00sescese 120-7] 154-8] 260-9] 314-9] 385-5] 331-1] 338-0 93-5 
Beef, round steak...........0000005... 125-7 | 167-9 | 290-7} 350-2] 427-6] 371-5 | 379-2 89-0 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... 125-5 | 174-3] 201-7] 344-2] 419-8| 366-8] 370-3 84-5 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... 132-7 162°3 313-2 375-3 484-5 404-1 409-1 65-2 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ 136-7 168-3 349-2 | 418-7 557-6 | 476-2 477-7 64-6 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. 139-3 | 174-0] 318-3} 352-8] 472-8] 416-0] 426-3 70-4 
Wrdiraby 1g TORSE. ucts. fod sks dvacos 109-9 | 152-8] 272-2} 322-5] 361-0! 325-3] 340-0 97-3 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... 125-3 143-8 | 241-0 | 242-2] 289-7 | 227-7] 235-2 63-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 127-0 143-4 271-9 27725 346-9 263-8 | 270-7 50-9 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..,.. 132-3 142-5 | 234-9 | 222-2 | 223-7 ide 177-8 65-1 
Lard, pure, package................... 151-3} 159-6 | 192-1] 188-3] 273-8] 139-8] 143-5 15-6 
Shortening, package.................. 134-7 | 137-5 | 221-5] 219-5 | 273-5} 212-0! 211-3 30-1 
Eges, grade‘ A’’, large, carton........ 156-4] 181-3] 201-7] 193-3] 257-91 160-6] 192-3 60-1 
fil bas he Se : ie Laas Te 111-0] 95-4] 164-2] 166-1] 178-9| 191-7] 191-7 21+1 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. 140-5 148-0 226-7 211-0 251-0 231-5 230-4 62-9 
Cheese, plain, mild, 31b.............. 174-6] 165-4| 226-7] 223-0] 249-1] 261-8| 261-0 34-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... 106-5 | 106-3| 165-1 | 165-1] 185-5} 191-8] 191-8 12-5 
Hiourssllepurposemee tee aeicnc eo. 127-3 L242 lel Qe 221 oul 2a eaee eon 2243 7°6 
ES) PACKALO. ciicde. notes soe. 112-0] 114-0] 155-2} 175-1] 199-2] 193-2] 191-6 12-6 
Corn tise De oe eee 101-1] 100-0] 163-0] 164-1] 183-6] 194-3] 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... 129-9] 137-7| 192-5 | 172-5| 237-2] 297-7} 299-6 31-6 
LaGTCh G7 see i ie ka el a 117-5 | 121-7 | 145-8 144-9 159-4 168-8 170-4 21-4 

Corn, C ORGICR: 20 OF c.0 ded snes. 128-3 | 132-7 | 186-7 | 170: . : , ; 
Beane, are oi re She ae 129-4 | 133-3] 260-8} 240-9] 305-4] 297-3] 297-3 14-7 
i Linge eee coke 108-2 | 126-5 | 200-0} 183-5 | 202-1] 294-5 | 271-2 14-0 
chines Suet able en ie, cake! 89-9 | 149-4] 210-8] 196-4] 180-1] 408-7] 404-7 92-2 
Prunes, bulk or in bag................ 115-8 | 120-2] 187-7} 205-2] 250-3| 238-1] 236-4 97.3 
Raisins seedless, bulk or in bag....... 104-0 108-6 128-5 133-2 167-9 173-2 172:-5 25-7 
Oranges, California........... he 132-5 | 154-3] 149-7] 148-81 133-7 | 132-51 130-3 35°7 
CATT ee Oe LC a ae ee 111-3) |) 148+6, | 148-7 |) 17@-10), t74e7 erdye-4: | 6180-3 28-7 
111-3 | 115-1 | 147-3] 148-5] 166-6| 165-4] 164-3 27-6 
coe | ebb = Ee 101-5 | 106-1 | 142-1 | 140-6 | 184:0°] 154-0} 154.7 23-0 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. 118-3 | 128-9 | 142-1] 141-4| 185-5| 159-9] 159-9 21-3 
Corn Syrup, 21b.... 1 Sey teehee 138-0 | 157-7 | 179-3| 178-7] 201-9| 210-6| 210-6 35-8 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... 132-3 | 132-3] 150-8] 164-8] 202-6] 183-8} 182-2 11-4 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.... 131-3 134-9 155-6 171-4 210-5 201-1 199-5 12-6 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 141-6 | 131-7 |’ 188-8] 27259) 313-2 | 310-3] 310-0} 106-1 
Tea, black, STR if ree : feta, 3 145-2] 131-6] 176-5] 181-0] 185-4] 187-2] 187-5 54-7 

* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to July 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Dee eee 
ee 








| 
Locality oe 
cele 
ce 
‘S88 
f= 
n 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
1—St Tolinisy scm coress hacen 113-0 
P.E.I.— ° 
DES Olaiad OH eWEh Blagg o dodoudood aneomod 97-5 
Nova Scotia— 
B= Elalitisamcrseeronrsratet ater ses ererern rater ale 95-8 
A= SV. ANCYiviec eveisie.slom -isie (otters) sie eats 98-6 
New Brunswick— 
5—MOnGtOns odes cleromel ste ni avelee sh iefeie's 94-2 
G—Sainth One perce ee rere 97-5 
Quebec— f 
7 MIiCOUtLINIG ee Reeree ee een Tee 119-0 
S=Montrealsecert seen tat cnet 107-0 
O-=OucbeGie snes cheese ties eer: 109-1 
10-= Sherbrooke paneer et een ener 102-2 
“Sorel? sane aceite oe cere ain ote 107-9 
12=—Threenkivicls seem teen Ge 112-0 
Ontario— 
13—Cormwmallak chen ce picmicecteamtieaas 90-0 
14 — Forti william, secret cieccsesie let: 88-6 
15—Elamualtonsmemecmerc ct ae ee tac 92-6 
HG6—Lond one nite seer se oer 92-9 
j= NOrths Dayne occ ces hoe eee haere 87-0 
18——Ottawa ence. ce tote tec eee ine 90-9 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................. 87-0 
20——Sudbury..<ae a weer a teenie ee 83-6 
Qi——T im Mins cba ete ee erence 89-9 
Doe TE OLONtOnn istics cee een ere cere 92-7 
23—Windsor tack ase teeter 85-7 
Manitoba— 
JA— Brandoimachiaccamecu teas eee 87-5 
25— Winniper yeaa coee ct cc cole merie 90-1 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moosewawiensciecrnice ae nee 87-5 
2i=—Reging ec tae mek ee steerer 90-4 
28 =— SASIKA COON. mise meta ratie ele ne mei rae 80-8 
Alberta— 
20m CRIS ATY. cos ea crates eveteinoae eieelneicrore 89-7 
30—Drumibellens ence ete one a 84-0 
SiH dmOntone «sate ote ceo eee 81-2 
British Columbia— 
S2—Prince MupeLineeence ec eis 99-5 
OR EEA by anil oe radio pee eecks Geno Goma ae ae 97-6 
S4—VanGOUVieriar cieisainte ctor cre cers ecsrereiere 102-0 
85— Victoria aoe awe ee ea kee se enn 99-5 











Beef 
S o 
Saeees 
A =O |%o 
4 Qn Ree 
S wa | Bd 
Eelea a eee 
ue | $B | e682 
i a) oda 
Eipeeetan| potacs 
aa | ©£ | sea 
fa faa a) 
cts. cts. cts 
Pe aes 93-0 68-4 
a a 
86-6 81-0 68-5 
a a 
89-7 Lone 66-6 
a 
88-9 79-0 70-0 
a 
90-0 86°5 63-9 
a a 
90-8 81-8 66°5 
(Loom | eee 72-6 
a 
102-8 94-3 67-4 
a 
107-6 86-5 63-2 
102-0 89-0 68-3 
103-6 90-6 66:4 
100-9 82-8 62-0 
87-9 £6-0 61-1 
a a 
86-8 81-3 68-2 
a 
89-4 87-4 65-1 
91-2 85:8 62-6 
a 
85-3 83-2 66-2 
88-0 85-5 64-5 
86-4 84-5 63-6 
a 
83-1 74-0 61-9 
88-8 82-0 63-7 
88-2 | 88-0] 65-9 
a. 
83-4 81-6 60-2 
79-0 OO = Oil) #epeesrar 
85-3 84-1 66-8 
a 
82-3 | 83-1] 67-7 
a 
86-3 85-7 66-0 
a 
77:6 754 59-2 
84-6 89-4 74-0 
a 
82-0 83-0 62-8 
a 
77-5 80-9 56-8 
95-0 HO Io see aoe 
a 
91-4 94-6 71-1 
90-6 | 91-4] 70:6 
92-1 93-9 69-9 








Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 


cts. 


CC ee BCC eet 


58-9 


66-4 
62-0 
62-9 


65-0 
73-2 
69-9 
70-6 





Veal, front roll (bone- 
lesa), per Ib. 


° 
xe 
e 


wee wees 


63-5 


sere eee 


eens 


seer eoe 


Fa Ceca dic) 
se ee eee 
eee enee 
se eee ee 


sete eee 


cece eee 


see ceo. 


a a a) 


ee es 








Lamb, leg roast, 
per Ib. 





wee cere 


104-8 


ee eeee 


see e eee 


ses eee 


a eee a) 


80-2 


102°5 
99-5 
89-5 
101-9 














Pork = 
rome ce se 
ao a| aa | ¢8 
cs Fy eal 
cts cts. cts. 
o7-7| 73-2| 69-2 
62-4] 52-0 ]...... : 

Cc 
65:3 | 52-4] 68-1 
64:7 | 53-8] 65-4 

64-0 | 51-8] 64-7 
66-5 | 51:7} 70:5 
59-4 | 56-0 69-5 
61-7] 50-4] 58-2 
52-5 | 43-1] 59-9 
59-9 | 49-9 | 63-2 
57-2 | 47-4] 60-8 
55-7 | 46-1 | 60-7 
60:6 | 49-5 59-0 
TES Ue ste 65:9 

d 

64:6 | 46:6 | 62:3, 
63-2 | 47-9 63-0 
63-7 51-8 66-3 
63-1 | 47-0] 57-4 
66-8 | 50-2] 63:6 
61-7 57-3 58-4 
63-2 | 50:6] 65-8 
64-6 | 45:7] 62-2 
62:5 | 47-7] 64-4 
56-3 | 52-0 70:3 
62-1 57-7 68-4 
61-0 } 50-5 74-4 
64-8 | 53-7 78-9 
57°3 $0.0 69-3 

d 
59-1 | 53-5 | 72-8 

63:0 | 52:4] 78-5 

57-0 | 49-2] 72-5 
d 

66-5 | 65:0] 85-6 
70:0 | 61:0} 80-4 
67-9 4.9 76°9 
68-4 | 53-51 78-0 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


_— ee 
SS ee 
































é = 
a = 
ag oil Sere sess | ot 
© © = 7S 53} 5 © ay, 
oo) 6 tt las | a ee eae PR: 3 a 
‘ a rae eee A logadoga| § Be a 
yams ga / Mk) oe) £/ 82/8) eb) = | 2 | 83 
SP ieee ae S eh ao Ngee tae Oe) lata 
ag | 2 | Ms Oo} eB | Saw | og wo | oS la 2 
> iw — i] 
Be] 8h | 88) 28] Se] $2) $8] FB] a3} es 
4 oD) ea} = —Q oO Qn Fy fa oO 
cts. cts. cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts. 
Newfoundland— h 
1 Sttlohnes wernn aoe cect clatseaee. 34-8 | 74-8 | 32-0] 76-7] 36-3] 12-0 8-7 15-9 20-7 
P.E.I.— g 
Z—-Chanlottesown ese mecca e. 17-3 | 31-4 | 56-2 17-0 | 65-2} 36-6 13-6 8-2 11-9 19-1 
Nova Scotia— g 
Sa Haas as ay ee Aes Ad 16-8 29-9 64-9 20-5 65-7 35-6 12:8 8-2 13-8 18-7 
g 
ASV ONC Vie aati. 4d ctiis Wieck ve ee 1620, | 30:2') 64-5) 22-0 | 67-1 | 36-9 14-0 8-5 | 13-6 19-3 
New Brunswick— g 
O=— MONCCON Ate ae ee ok ee ee 16-0 30°1 63-5 20-0 65-1 35-5 12-0 8+1 13-0 18-4 
g& 
BreeintOnne gut nace ee ow cee ore 18-0 | 30-8] 66-2! 21-0] 66-3] 36-4 12-7 8-2 13-4 18-6 
Quebec— 
7-OMN OR MATT 6 Oeacados saB OO ALE Boe 18-1 | 33-2) 62-9 | 20-0 | 60-6 | 37-0] 15-2 3: | Seen 18°8 
S——Montresleseasaa tee cto) me ecrtas 16-1 30-5 62-6 20-0 59-9 34-9 12-0 7-4 12-6 17-4 
O— Quebecan dee ae sarc osk Meee oncn 15-1 30-4] 63-0] 20-0] 61-0] 35-2] 12-0 7°3 12-8 17-9 
10—Sherbrookesen sees) sees oe cele. 20-8 30-2 60-4 20-0 60-1 34-9 12-4 7-9 12-8 18-2 
g 
LSS OVC ey enamine st ee me, ois ens ks 15-8 | 30:5 | 56-7] 19-0] 60-8] 33-2] 12-0 7-5 | 13-3 17-7 
12 hreeeEVivershwe cin cece: ae 15-4] 28-2] 62-0} 19-0] 60-1 34-2 | 11-3 7°4 |) 13-5 17-4 
Ontario— g 
Dolor Wallh Wet oe ss Sov k wees 15-1 | 29-2] 61-1 18-0 | 61-4] 34-2] 12-0 7-3 | 12-9 18-0 
Gene \WAUUGEN I an sed oocmdacoeasoebe 14-7 | 29-5) 59-0] 22-0] 60-7] 36-1 13-3 7-0} 12-0 18-9 
£ 
lls ey rally, .e oenoaoodauenecdasete 15-7 | 30:0} 59-8 | 22-0] 62-7] 33-8] 12-0 7-8 | 12:6 17-3 
g 
1G Ieond one eee oe ee te. 16-6 | 29-3] 57-0] 21-0] 63-0] 34-0] 12-0 7-8} 12-4 17-7 
i NoOrthebavine sy mts ce cick lcen 17-6 | 31-2] 65-3 | 22-0] 63-4] 34-6] 12-7 7-8) 13-6 19-2 
g 
LS — Ottawa meen toe. cs works 15:7 | 29-7] 61-9] 21-8] 61-81 34-51] 12-0 7-6 | 12-3 17-5 
19—SaultiSte. Warie.). 0. .....+..+. 17-2 | 30-3] 64-8) 28-0] 63-8] 34-9] 13-3 7-8 | 12-8 18-8 
gz 
RL DUTY ee cece sete huticas «ae! 15-9 | 29-7] 63-7] 23-0] 62-1] 34-0] 12-7 7-9} 13-3 18°2 
ZL AIMIMINS wee sees. ck lee ad. 16-1 | 28-6] 62-6] 25-0] 62-4] 384-0] 12-0 7-8} 12-6 18-5 
g 
a= LOLONUOE, Ati siee othe eiroe ah 16:3 | 28-9] 60-8] 22:0] 62-4] 33-21! 12-0 7-6 | 11-9 17-4 
g 
Zo NV CSO LM ARES aN tee cikee etic Aaah 15-6 | 30-2] 59-0] 22-0} 63-1] 34-0] 12-0 8-1 13-0 17°5 
Manitoba— 
Zi TANG OMA Wastin etn Oe eye tee 14-4] 29-9] 53-8| 19-0] 60-4] 34-8] 12-4 7-4] 12-6 18-8 
25, \ NANTES Cen Aeon dclonOdee ante oe 15:0 | 29-8] 58-3] 20-0] 60-9 | 35-1 14-0 7-1 11-5 17-9 
Saskatchewan— 
AU Roose Banoabecoadeeoasoasene: 14-8 | 30-6] 48-3 19-7 | 60-6} 34:2] 12-8 UPR aisop? 17-8 
Pie EVO PINE, eee ay, nen en) See a 13-8 | 31-9] 49-9] 19-0] 60-2] 35-6] 12-8 7-1 12-3 18-7 
g 
ee OLS KA LOOM nanan dete eciermene ter 13-9 | 30-2] 50-6] 20-0] 61-0] 34-6] 12-0 7-0} 11-6 17°5 
Alberta— ; 
PALES OPM TEES ie A Be Ee sy cP Se ae 12-2} 31-0] 56-5] 21-0} 62-3] 383-7 | 12-8 7-2 | 12-0 18-1 
g 
US Dyunonleys Mei, oan souaooananuotee 14-2 | 34-0] 55:0] 22-0] 62-9| 35-8] 12-8 76} 126 18-1 
gz 
Hil 1D Shaner wala Sawn hod oomen omnes 13-8} 31-3] 54-3} 20-0] 68-8} 34-51] 12-0 7-1 12-0 17-3 
British Columbia— 
Sil ENSITCS) IRWNTION send oee Boomoanune ee DGS eolOnlmGacQuleral 0 65-8 36-1 15-0 8-1 12-6 18-8 
OOS EN A Re ee ee eg Pe ee a 16-6 | 36-3 | 63-5] 25-0] 64-2] 36-5] 16-0 7-5 | 12-4 18-1 
g 
Bile Wena te helen nm no spounce SOO OmnGeOn « 14-9 | 29-9} 59-0]. 21-8} 64-8} 35-0] 14-9 7-3} 11-6 17-5 
mV AC EOTIA 2! 250 aris ciN eo clbie seis o's WE 16-4 | 29-8] 63-51 24-0! 64-7 | 35-21 14-9 Gor 118 18-0 
eee te, RS a a RN a mere eee ee SS eee eee een Oe 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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Canned Vegetables 















































Bl] 8 & 6 4 a - 
5 s a ao is S46 58 .: Pa 
a 3 - dg 5 oa He S37 35 2 gs oe 
se & eee as mie Ze | so |S" sl Se 1 Ss (es. 
Locality eu ca ae oS Gee. 2 | B38 |S8 | 8 | “S| aoe 
83s SSO | 8 les Be | ge | ae P| Bae | Bem [Sas 
4501 ey |esclses| 83 | Ba | SH esc] 221 8b | sea 
FsS| #8 |Esei/e58| 28 | $8 | BS ees] s& | 22 | ges 
sal Ay 2) jaa) ‘o) Ay Ay foe ®) 4 i 
a cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— i 
1—StaJohnis ep a: saeese oe 35-8 BRIO T 24-9 13-9 13-6 | 102-2 26-9 27-1 AAS ime te 64-0 
P.E.I.— k n 
2—Charlottetown........... 29-0 22-1 22-6 14-5 14-2 69-2 25-0 28-1 44.7 34-0 55-8 
Nova Scotia— k n 
S—Elalifaxpreinns ceric ase 39-0) 20-4 1) 21a oe |eata2 | O80 oe ae 36:9 | 28-1 53-6 
4—Sydney..ccctectecavtates = =e 33-8 | 22-5] 938-4] 14-2} 14-7] 91-9] 28-5] 27-4] 37-8 | 32-0 55-2 
New Brunswick— k 


30-5 | 21-9] 21-2] 14-4] 14-3] 75-4] 26- 
32-51}. 21-5.) 20-5.) 915-2.4.043°9 ) 85-8 | 26- 


oo 


O— NON tome ects siecle stare 


On 


6—Saint Jobnisece sce cee 
Quebec— 


7—Chicoutimi............... BULBS) ASI ADS Wee on onk 18:0 | 96-4 PAE ae pat 37-2 | 27-4 59-8 
8—Montreal..............++- 29-8 | 19-4] 20-3 | 14-4] 14-3] 84:3 288 eee 33-9 | 27-2 50-8 
§—Quebecss-h.ncee seen. ee 31-3 20-5 18-8 13-7 14-5 84-2 27°1 26-2 32-7 29-1 54-1 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 30-5 22:5 21-1 14-1 15-3 99-0 28-9 36-1 38-7 27-4 54-7 
1i—Sorel i. jotta sacra sees 30-2 19-4 19-2 13-3 15:5 90-4 26-9 24-5 | 38-1 28-7 49-3 
12—Three Rivers............ 29-7 20-8 19-4 13-2 13-7 87-0 27-5 24-9 33°6 | 28-3 52-7 
Ontario— k 
13—Cornwall reac eae n-ne 30-3 20:3 19-8 12:5 14-2 | 92-0] 28:6 | 24-3] 32-1 28-6 51-2 
14—Fort William............. 31-7 | 21-1 | 19-0) 15-1 | 13-8 | 98-9 26-7 24-7 38-1} 29-8 54-3 
15—Hamilton@. 2a «sce clsiew ote 31-6 19-9 19-2 16-2 14-4 97-2 28-3 35-3 87-2 | 30-1 48-7 
16—London .jaeecu- see ee 30:2 | 20-8] 19-9 | 14-6 | 13-7] 94-8 37-3 24-2) | 31-25) 28-3 48-6 
17—North Bayon: yasne bee 35-5 | 23-2 21-8 12-7 14-1 | 108-8 | 24-7 36-5 33-9 27-5 52-4 
18—Ottawa secs Scaserteects 32-4] 21-1] 18-5 | 138-8} 13-6] 94-6 27-1 97-2 28-8 | 26-1 49-2 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 32-0 | 21-9 20-2 13:7 15-0 | 101-9 30-3 24-9 30-0 | 30-2 51-7 
20—Sudbury................. 83°54 (21-2)| 19-7) 113-3) 15-1) 908-7 | 27-2 35-9 32-4 | 30-0 50:3 
21—Vimming (2.9.00 8> emesis 33:7 | 21-4] 20-0] 14-2] 15-1 | 102-0] 27-0 34-6 87-5 | 32-8 54:4 
22—Torontos. 6.859%) aeabe ox 29-9 | 19-3] 18-7 | 15-8] 12-4] 93-7 7-4 24-5 30-9 | 27-3 48-1 
23—WindGsO@s.e. cs one ie eharentes 27-0 | 20-7] 18-7] 14-5] 12-2} 91-9 29-6 34 1| 33-6] 30-2 51-4 
Manitoba— k t 
24—Brandon. v5 6.ine ts eens 33-9 | 23-5 | 22-8] 15:7] 16:8 | 86-4 | 28-3} 29-2 | 42-9 27-8 67-0 
25—Winbipeg <5 0652.5.5 see see 31-9 | 22-2} 20-6] 15-1} 14:3] 98-1 7-4 7 0| 37-8 Po5 4 “67 2 
Saskatchewan— k k t 
26—Moose Jaw..........-..-- 33-5 | 22-2} 22-6] 18-9] 14-8] 92-4] 26-0] 27-4] 35:4) 29-7 70-2 
27—Regina «2.00% os gigs es 34-7 | 21-4] 23-7] 15-8 | 14-9] 95-6 4-8 29-2 | 37-5] 31:4 ae 
28—Saskatoon, ....0 600-8 cs00s 31-7 | 22-6| 28-6 | 15-8] 17-2) 80-4 28-1 7-6 40-8 | 33-3 ere7 
Alberta— k - 
29=-Calvary gene ccs tec oss che 32-8 | 21-2} 28-1] 15-5 | 15-2 | 87-4) 27-8 Be 34-2 | 30-7 68-1 


t 
26-9 | 35-1) 30-7 74:7 

t 
26-3 | 36-9 | 27-8 67-8 


30—Drumheller.............. 
31—Edmonton............... 
British Columbia— 


36-0 | 20-3) 24-3] 15:3] 14: 
34-4 | 20-7) 24-0) 14-7) 15: 


ao - 
a> © 
ao om 
o w 
bo > bo 
ao oO 
co co 


m m n t 

32—Prince Rupert............ 33°4 20-4 21-2 16-7 13-2 93-9 27-1 25-5 | 44-4 26-8 70-1 
k n t 

338-— Teail Be aticsciess cit nhntse wie 34-0 23-0 23-0 17-3 15-1 83-6 | 26-7 | 27-0] 38-7 34-7 70°4 
m m k n Pp t 

34—VanCOUVER:¢ ...cccsscce. 32-1 19-7 19-4 15-2 11-1 PANO 23-1 23-8 | 35:4 22-7 §1-2 
m m p t 

B5—ViICtOTIB A. Gaicees sien eie-cles 31-0 19-2 20-0 15-9 12-7 83-9 26-7 24-6 | 31-2 22-1 65-2 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable inall cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


aeaeaeoaoaoeaoaeooeoqoqo®osos0s$S$ $0OoOomovww'w@aoaoaoqoaoa’FlyoqEyS*S®=>=@onomo oe 





























g, Sugar A=} on Coal 
oO 8 ao) g "3 
‘35 o8 S| 13 5 R=) g & 
cle ost imee ne oe ie ele ee oe Ey) 
Locality a8 Bo Fate’ £55 se §& On oF 2 Og 
Gi2 a2 aoe a Lee ae et fee 896 a= 
q shes an Sid 4s Sag 2 2 2 & B+ le 
2 i Be AS | geal28el ana beeh| 46 | 8s 
S 5, a 8 6a | F00;}/ Gan |] SG | 85a] £8 BB, 
A, = oO oO va oO a < Q 
cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— 8 tr s 
[SU OUI Sir eet niin: eee c seteces 50-4 51-6 43-9 12a |e ee 119-0 CoP Ry fag eae 23-04 
P.E.I.— Vv 
2—GOharlottetOwlleeertieeess es eee 23-4 45-4 39-0 11-7 Ane 118-4 Olsens eee 17-00 
Nova Scotia— Vv 
Siesoy WIDE! bq. 8 eel EI ae oe 23-4 4§-5 oD 10-4 12-1 113-2 NU Ae os oe 19-00 
A SVG Ve eee oe eae ee Ae eb oh 23-6 49-5 38-5 11-5 12-5 117-8 GLO | ee ote vers 13-35 
New Brunswick— Vv 
He MONCCON Gt ENrAae selec Se cle weet 22-1 41-5 Bboy 11-1 12-0 110-8 SG) Hal 18-50 
Va 
= Sail tru O LIM ete acces rs tcietarars aes 22-3 45-1 37-7 10-9 11-7 113-8 OvsOo heen eee 19-66 
Quebec— Vv 
eee @NICOUCIIN eet ee meh ores Ree ellos. 53-8 By ol 11-9 12-3 118-0 59-5 BIG OGM» oe tls. 
S—Momtreslie er veniam oe. cree ede vniacs 22-5 43-0 34-2 10°3 11-8 108-0 56-4 Dosliiell seperation 
0 Ouebecaecee mans ti iiruis voter Mor 21-9 47-9 35°3 10-5 11-2 110-6 57-2 YANO |e Soot 
10—sherbrookes saat. seeaeescees 21-5 42-0 35-2 10-8 11-8 110-6 58-3 20 S000 etree 
11 Soreltsee ee Serheos eee Sk la ebsek 20-7 44.7 34-4 10-4 10-9 109-8 55-0 DANCERS | ra aow 
Vi 
12— A hreesRaversetert Pastas foes oe oe. 24-7 44-] 35°4 10-9 10-8 109-9 56-3 20 O0))| A eeeeeees 
Ontario— 
T= Crormetyscailll 125 sone a eee ee ei 22-0 41-0 34-3 10°8 11-8 109-4 55-7 PAPAUU Nes Bs Soe 
fort Williams. se ses ace eee cnc 21-8 42-6 38-4 12-1 12-7 103-8 53-7 POY We Roaonc 
T5— Ea Ii GO alee ects leltios.os asthe 22-0 37-1 33-7 10-8 13-0 105-1 55-8 25008 ems oe 
HGS IGGHC OM eer rate aaiee Maa rcaetae eek Zoi 41-2 34-0 11-0 12-4 104-7 55-5 ZO 00). | eet 
V 
HEIN OTe Daycare cect iee erik. 23°5 43-0 36-7 12-1 13-2 118-6 55-5 DANE as one 
LSS O CLAW AMP OR cies cet. cc eiikeacd on 2187, 41-8 32-1 10-6 12-0 105-6 55-4 PARBGN 5 oa aac 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 23-0 38-4 37-1 11:1 12-4 102-5 57-2 PASCO OOH oe Bee 
BOSS Tic DUT Venatici ee ciese 45a. 5 21-8 38-3 36-0 11-5 12-4 104°4 55-1 HOO We ll a. cecteoe 
STATIN IMGs ale ckeyone'c, cvoxa lc ove adeshe ove a 22-9 43-0 35-2 11-8 13-0 103-9 55-1 PAs en ceaor 
2 dee OLON COR eee ne ae vhs con ae 21-4 41-7 33-0 10-4 12-5 | 102-2 54-3 DAle2oy leaner fe 
2B SMOG Ryerss ic MENG n oe ne 21-8 42-1 33-9 11-7 12-8 103-0 55-0 OOO eee setetes 
Manitoba— 
a Teh CLO Neer eee eee hh ers ce 26-4 47-1 38-2 13-7 14-6 106-4 Splorf Neen 5 acer 18-50 
2S \Aiaev Oe tuk 8 oka oe ae ae 23-3 46-0 36-8 123 14-7 99-8 ODS) vert see 20-15 
Saskatchewan— 
AD = IVOOSE AW trea oes such Kale we greiuee ee 25-0 45-0 38-4 13-4 14-9 100-4 Oo Oe oh. 17-25 
eID IT Aer We ee he dies ceats bits 25-2 47-0 39-8 13-4 15-0 102-8 BIST Me nots e 18-10 
OAS Ke LOOMPER ee meinen en ee arc one 24-1 48-6 37-3 14-2 15-2 98-3 Jat ea | 16-50 
Alberta— 
7M ORI GTA iG Lire geen Ee ee ee 25-6 42-0 38-3 12-8 14-1 100-1 Dosa ee eas 15-08 
DOS rurahelleres ote ecics snsnels ccs 26-4 45-0 41-0 13-1 14-9 103-9 PGT p's ae. Rael lea Serene 
Nib 1 6 Rea RONA, xs ipa ERC eee 24-9 44-5 37-7 12-8 14-3 105-6 Bos 26 |W eereee 8-30 
British Columbia— 
O2—SerimceRUDeLt.s ob dad esse eve» 24-6 41-6 38-2 12-2 14-2 101-6 Sys at eee 22-90 
Sea T RMI ie eee eR Me A 26-1 44-2 37-0 12-9 14-7 Q8-9 Dor Os anes 19-25 
Bama MMBC UU ET ris. ial Cargut rhs ais's hs « 24-5 37-2 35-2 10-7 12-6 96-7 DOP Aves ac erets 20:41 
OTA 5.c2. 0 Sielceeack.» a+ ans aids 23-5 | 38-71 35:4 11-1 (250 | 10K Oe 8 h2-Bah 2 ok 20-96 





(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) 


range Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1951-1952} 
































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers . 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
D Com- Com- In Per rane 
ate : . ” oO 
mencing In mencing In Man Hetwaeted 
During | Existence! During | Existence | Working Workin 
Month Month Days Timer 
1952* 
DADUAE YS wae cet koet eer ere toe Ly 15 5, 7491 5, 749 75, 220 0-08 
Pebriary esses ere en ee 12 22 12,388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
March). 380 oe ee 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
PADI LL soap dee cree ee eee: Fre oe 20 35 8,352 12,055 178, 605 0-19 
1 eee Ft ee hd See ee nee 28 42 14,434 22,973 247,733 0-27 
UTS vee, As hake as See eer ae a7, 40 44,704 59, 364. 708, 382 0:77 
DP ULEW suits kicetre eo hee ee Rene ee nee 24 47 8,802 55, 130 881,318 0-95 
Cumulative totals 143 97,324 2,204, 363 0-34 
1951 i 
JANUAT Yn ave utern ai meee ee es ee 18t 18 F200 6.205 16, 988 0-02 | 
February... cha ae fe see ee 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02} 
March io. ee nee an ee eee 23 29 4528 4,988 16,960 0-02 
rile oro oa apna ee Se ae 17 22 ay OR 3,950 10,199 0-014 
Mantis 6 :ees ee ee ee 32 40 7,250 8,038 39, LOF 0-04 | 
SJULTLO Nis c bs ous) sec ee ee 4] 53 15, 289 15,937 128,510 0-14! 
lists & bee ee te eee eee 18 36 7,326 11, 249 119,598 0-13 | 
Commu ativiestotc| Saar 165 49,126 347,525 0-05 

















*Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952(1) 
SN .0—ew“—=—=s«Ss—sSsawanananaysSsa=—mmSaaann 


Number Involved Time Loss 





Nl Sadat an in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Workers ae 


lishments 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to J uly, 1952 











Logcinc— 
Loggers, lumber and wood|.,...... ..| 38,500 | 670,000 |Commenced June 15; for a new 
products factory _workers, agreement providing for increased 
British Columbia coastal wages, pay for nine statutory 
regions. holidays, union shop, pension and 
welfare plans and pay for travelling 
time following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 29; 
mediation; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, il 1,350 29,000 |Commenced June 3; for a new agree- 
Hamilton, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 
and pension plan following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 
Rubber factory office 1 65 1,400 |Commenced June 5; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Bowmanville, Ont. wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 





board; terminated July 31; nego- 
: tiations; compromise. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 1 452 11,000 |Commenced March 10; for a new 
Louiseville, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference to 
arbitration board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Clothing factory workers, 1 200 4,000 |Commenced March 13; for a new 

Sherbrooke, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take-home pay 
and guaranteed 36-hour week fol- 
lowing reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Cotton factory workers, 6 5,374 13,000 |Commenced April 2; for a new agree- 
Montreal and ment providing for increased wages 
Valleyfield, P.Q. following reference to arbitration 


board; terminated July 4; con- 
ciliation and negotiations; com- 


promise. 
(3) 
Weavers, 1 12 36 |Commenced June 16; protesting in- 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. crease in number of machines to be 
tended; terminated July 4; return 
of workers pending conciliation; 
indefinite. 
Textile printers, 1 45 990 |Commenced June 19; protesting 
Verdun, P.Q. dismissal of two workers; un- 
terminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— (4) 
Wood products factory 1 39 450 |Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Goderich, Ont. and pay for two additional statu- 
tory holidays following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
July 17; negotiations; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 116 325 |Commenced June 4; for a new agree- 
Elora, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 


seniority, union shop, pay for 
additional statutory holidays and 
extension of vacation plan; termi- 
nated July 4; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952 (1)—Continued 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


lishments 


Number Involved Time Loss 





Estab- Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 





Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1952—Continued 


Machinery factory workers, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Forged tools factory 
workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Aluminum and magnesium 
alloy casting factory 
workers, 
Renfrew, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Stamp and stencil factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Moose Jaw and 
Regina, Sask. 


Carpenters, painters and 
decorators, labourers, 


British Columbia. 


Construction equipment 
operators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Uvinities— 
Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 
labourers, 
Grand River, 
St. Peters area, N.S. 
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1 280 
1 78 
1 130 
1 160 
1 380 
1 12 
si der raaks 500 
as ek 3, 000 
4 30 
1 68 





800 


1,700 


2,300 


3, 000 


5, 600 


250 


2,500 


60, 000 


90 


1,700 





Commenced June 12; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and incorporation of cost-of- 
living bonus in basic wage follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 4; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Commenced June 12; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 16; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 25; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced March 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated July 24; return 
of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced May 20; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 4 
and 11; conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced June 6; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 25; for a union 
agreement; terminated July 4; 
conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 24; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952(!)—Continued 


———SSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSSSSms$mompmms 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation — in Man- Particulars (2) 

and Locality Estab- Work Working 
fee Messi Days 














Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to J uly, 1952—Continued 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 1,035 20,000 |Commenced May 2; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages and time and one-half for 
overtime following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated July 
26; negotiations; compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 1 11 280 |Commenced May 23; for a union 
Timmins, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Cleaners and dyers, 1 98 2,000 |Commenced June 12; for union 
Winnipeg, Man. recognition and agreement; partial 


return of workers; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1952 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 














Salmon RSMeriOn tee Teme Ot lay. aes he 1) 6, 000 24,000 |Commenced July 21; dispute re 
British Columbia. prices for salmon; terminated July 
24; negotiations; compromise. 
Mininc— 
Copper refiners, 1 500 8,000 |Commenced July 14; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement; unterminated. 
Coal miners, 1 60 60 |Commenced July 16; protesting 
Blairmore, Alta. penalty deductions for quitting 
work before end of shift; termi- 
nated July 16; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 
Coal miners, 1 18 54 {Commenced July 21; dispute re 
Sydney Mines, N.S. pushing coal to second cross-cut; 
terminated July 24; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Granite quarry workers, 1 5D 220 |Commenced July 28; for a union 
Beebe, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay and pay for five statutory 
holidays following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 1 172 688 |Commenced July 22; for a new agree- 
Sardis,.6.C, ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 25; negoti- 





ations; compromise. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


bo 


208 400 |Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and term of agreement following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated July 4; negotiations; 





compromise. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, 2 90 360 |Commenced July 28; for new agree- 
Vancouver, B.C. | ments providing for increased 


| wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952(!)—Continued 


6 —————————————————————— | 


Number Involved Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation 2 Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- i orking 
lishments Workers Days 











Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1952—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 137 1,300 |Commenced July 21; for a union 
Durham, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 





unterminated. 
Wood products factory 1 50 300 |Commenced July 24; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
St. Stephen, N.B. two weeks’ vacations with pay 


after 10 years and time and one-half 
after 48 hours per week; untermin- 











ated. 
Metal Products— 
Metal products factory 1 300 6,300 |Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Waterloo, Ont. union shop, reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week and_ seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
Automotive parts factory J 300 225 |Commenced July 9; protesting two- 
workers, day-penalty suspension of a worker 
Oshawa, Ont. for failure to perform certain 
duties; terminated July 9; return of 
workers; in favour of employer 
Small arms factory 1 47 800 |Commenced July 9; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Drummondville, P.Q. wages and pay for statutory 
6) holidays; unterminated. 
5 
Structural steel fabricators, 1 60 450 |Commenced July 22; for a new 
Eastview, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Foundry workers, 1 60 210 [Commenced July 28; protesting 
New Glasgow, N.S.. suspension of a helper for refusal to 
work on two floors instead of one; 
ute unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— (®) 
Welders, 1 143 1,900 |Commenced July 15; for a new 
Lauzon, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 
Welders, 1 80 80 |Commenced July 18; sympathy with 
Lauzon, P.Q. welders at neighbouring yard; ter- 
minated July 19; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Dathers 9 vs Wy Cela dence 16 350 |Commenced July 2; for a new agrec- 
London, Ont. ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Tatherss SN > ph MUP Pe ete aris 192 4,200 |Commenced July 2; for new agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ments providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Painters, Ul 70 70 |Commenced July 14; for new agree- 
Regina, Sask. ments providing for increased 
wages; terminated July 14; negoti- 





ations; in favouv of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952(!)—Concluded 








Number Involved Time Loss 





ae ce ariou ee in Man- Particulars (2) 
an ocality stab- Working 
lishments Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1952—Concluded 


Painters, 1 14 100 {Commenced July 21; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated by July 30; 

replacement; in favour of employer. 


Bricklayers, 1 25 200 |Commenced July 22; protest against 
Oakville, Ont. punching time clock; unterminated 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
Sectionmen, 1 70 200 |Commenced July 17; for increased 
Potter, Ont. wages; terminated by July 21; 


return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


TRADE— 
Paper salvage workers, 2 135 430 |Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 


following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 9; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


ee ee ee aN ee en eA ee ee ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent,. 


(3) 52 indirectly affected; (*) 10 indirectly affected; 
(°) 25 indirectly affected; (°) 553 indirectly affected. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: 
MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


1 Carpenter 9 Printing Trades 

2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 

3 Plasterer Repairman 

4 Painter 11 Optometrist 

5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter 14 Mining Occupations 

6 Sheet Metal Worker 15 Foundry Workers 

7 Electrician 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics 


8 Machinist and Machine Operator 
(Metal) 17 Social Worker 


MONOGRAPHS ONLY 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the 

Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 

in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. 
| The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 





During September the employment situa- 
tion improved in all regions, particularly 
in British Columbia. The number of job 
applications registered with the National 
Employment Service declined by 16,800 
from 157,200 to 140,400, the lowest figure 
so far this year. In the field of indus- 
trial relations, collective agreements were 
reached in pulp and paper, marine con- 
struction and grain elevators. At the end 
of September, negotiations were still in 
progress between the railways and_ their 
non-operating employees. 


Employment Conditions 


The job applications total of 140,400 at 
September 25 represents 3-5 per cent of all 
paid workers. This compares with 3-9 per 
cent at the end of August and 3-4 per 
cent at the corresponding date in 1951. 
The weekly overall decline in applications 
for employment was most pronounced 
during the first week in September’ but, 
towards the end of the month, had 
dropped to a relatively small figure, indi- 
cating that, perhaps, the lowest point for 
the year had been reached. 

In the Ontario region, the number of 
job applications dropped to 41,800, which 
was 2,400 fewer than a year earlier. This 
total is 2-7 per cent of all paid workers 
and compares with 3 per cent at the same 
time in 1951. The most important factors 
responsible for the improved employment 
situation in this region were increased 
activity in construction and in some manu- 
facturing industries. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (Oct. 11) 





By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


In British Columbia, the number of job 
applications decreased from 31,500 to 
23,900. This decline of 7,600, the greatest 
for any region, was, to an important 
extent, attributable to sharp reductions in 
registrations of loggers and bushmen, 
lumber workers and construction workers. 
At September 25, the applications for 
employment represented 6-2 per cent of 
all paid workers, the highest for any 
region. This compares with 6-4 per cent 
at the corresponding date in 1951. 

In the Quebec region, the number of 
job applications fell from 46,900 to 42,800, 
a decrease of 4,100. Increased activity in 
logging was an important factor in this 
improvement. At September 25, the total 
of job applications was 3-7 per cent of 
paid workers, compared with 3-1 per cent 
at the same date in 1951. 

In the Prairie region, where harvesting 
and construction operations resulted in the 
continuance of heavy demands for workers, 
the number of job applications decreased 
from 15,900 to 14,300, a drop of 1,600. The 
September 25 total represents 2-6 per cent 
of paid workers, the lowest percentage 
for any region, and compares with 2-7 per 
cent at the corresponding date in 1951. 
The labour supply situation is tight in most 
areas. 

In the Atlantic region, the number of 
job applications declined by only 600, from 
18,200 to 17,600, rising from 17,000 at the 
middle of the month. At September 25, 
the total of job applications amounted to 
4-6 per cent of paid workers, compared 
with 3-8 per cent in 1951. 
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The following table shows the number 
of job applications registered with the 
National Employ.nent Service on the dates 
indicated :— | 


: NN op im 

Region 2 os 2 a 3 a 
Atlantic. 17,600 18,200 14,700 
Quebec. 2. .>- 42800 46,900 34,900 
Ontario. 4 A. 41,800 44,700 44,200 
Prairie. ay 14,300 15,900 13,500 
Pacific... .. 23,900 31,500 28,700 
Canada. 140,400 157,200 131,000 


The main factors responsible for the 
higher employment levels in September 
were harvesting of the bumper wheat crop 
in the Prairies, the high level of construc- 
tion activity in most regions, and increased 
production in consumer goods industries. 
Employment levels were also rising in 
producer goods industries and in indus- 
tries producing basic materials. 

The Prairie wheat crop is estimated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
651,000,000 bushels, an increase of nearly 
20 per cent over the previous record of 


545,000,000 bushels, established in 1928. 
More than 2,000 workers were brought 


from the East, under Federal-Provincial 
Farm Agreements, to assist in the 
harvesting. 

Construction continued at a rapid pace 
in September, resulting in shortages of 
certain types of tradesmen in some areas. 
Contracts awarded during the first eight 
months of 1952 totalled more than $1-2 
billion. Although this figure was nearly 
$500 million below the total for the 
corresponding period in 1951, it was much 
higher than in 1949 and 1950. 

Sales statistics provide some indication 
of the reasons for the higher employment 
levels in consumer goods industries. Retail 
sales in July, 1952, were 11:5 per cent 
higher than in July, 1951. Department 
store sales in August, 1952, were 13-3 per 
cent higher than in August, 1951, while 
inventories, at the beginning of July, were 
down 16 per cent compared with a year 
earlier. Wholesale sales were 10°5 per 
cent higher in July, 1952, than in July, 
1951, and inventories were 5:5 per cent 
lower than in 1951. This indicates that 
increased consumer purchases are being felt 
at the manufacturers’ level. 

During the July-to-September quarter of 
1952, industrial expansion projects in manu- 
facturing resulted in the creation of more 
than 12.000 new jobs, largely in the Mont- 
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real and Toronto metropolitan areas. This 
expansion program, the greatest since 1948, 
is largely concentrated in the defence 
sector of the economy. About 75 per cent 
of these new jobs are in the aircraft, elec- 
trical apparatus, and iron and steel indus- 
tries. In the aircraft industry alone, new 
aircraft engine plants in the Montreal and 
Toronto metropolitan areas will each 
require about 3,000 workers. 

In September, non-seasonal lay-offs were 
light. No industry-wide — lay-offs Ol ma 
continuing nature occurred, most lay-offs 
resulting from seasonal declines. In the 
automobile industry, 4,700 workers in 
Windsor were laid off because of model 
change-overs. 


Industrial Relations 


Among the more important collective 
agreements concluded in major industries 
during September was the two-year agree- 
ment between the operators, represented 
by the Lakehead Terminals Association, 
and Lodge 650 of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (AFL- 
HG) (liGarsept. 0a LeU). 

The Shipworkers strike at Lauzon, Que., 
was settled September 12. Under a new 
two-year contract, the 2,500 workers, rep- 
resented by the CCCL, will receive an 
immediate wage increase of twelve cents 
an hour and an additional three cents an 
hour after December 15, 1952. At Sorel, 
an agreement was reached between repre- 
sentatives of Sorel Industries Limited and 
the Marine Workers National Syndicate 
(CCCL). The new contract provides for 
a 10-cent across-the-board hourly wage 
raise, retroactive to July 21, and a further 
5-cent raise next December 1; it also 
includes a cost-of-living escalator clause 
which provides for any increase above 195 
in the index, and two weeks’ annual 
vacation for employees with five years or 
more service. The contract runs for two 
years, until July 21, 1954. A strike, which 
has lasted six weeks, at another marine 
construction yard in Montreal is still 
unsettled. 

A wage increase of four cents an hour 
was granted to 12,000 employees, repre- 
sented by nine AFL-TLC unions, in a 
new agreement signed with 12 Ontario pulp 
and paper companies. The new contract, 
which runs until April 30, 1953, provides 
for a wage increase of four cents an hour, 
effective May 1, 1952, and another increase 
of four cents an hour at November 1, 
1952. In British Columbia, 5,000 pulp and 
paper workers received an increase of ten 
cents an hour. This incorporates a five- 
cent cost-of-living bonus, a new cost-of- 


living escalator clause providing for a one tract, which runs for one year, was signed 
cent increase for each 1-3 point rise in the by representatives of six major companies 
index, and an additional statutory holiday, and two AFL-TLC unions on the West 
bringing the total to six. This new con- Coast. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1952) 





























Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous ; Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a). <......:...........| Aug. 16 5,419, 000 — +1-4 
eersonarwitthiOus (aye cs. cc ee ne eee). Aug. 16 5, 333, 000 — +1-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...|Aug. 16 86, 000 — +11-7 

Registered for work, N.E.S 
ALGHES TUR WE opout VA 5 Jee cuanehtha A esd ei ae cade A A ee Oct. D, 17, 906 —1-6 +9-1 
LOTS a otcs OR Cr ee oe ee Oct. 2 44,251 —5-6] +21-8 
COnrirrittin Sere wk ee. Ae toe Set, |. Oct. 2 42,174 —5-8 —4-6 
Ligier (el oA ek dl eee Rey iain ae 0 a Oct. 2 14,970 —6:0} +10-5 
BETO ENGL eee Oba Mia ob Ae ele i Be ale Oct. Z 23,538 —25-2 —0-4 

PEO Reet Llc ONO ss con) are bk ob ede eee os Oct 2 142,839 —9-2 +9-1 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Dene Wire ne ere, fa a ee ee Ge ea. Sept. 1 101, 980 (c) —9-4 +26-1 

AmMounGat behelit payments. .....0.............. August $6, 238, 800 —0-9 +69-8 

Index of employment. (1939 = 100).............. Aug. 1 188-1 +1-4 2-1 

RATAN S OTN St OO ie ee August 1285 —32-4 +8-0 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. September 203, 245 — +277-8 (b) 
No. of workers InVoOlVed vais... 50<c0sciee sds September 15,045 _ +46-3 (b) 
Ceca TIGR G ath Meine 0 tS haeikies ae eas September 41 —- —17-2 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. Aug. 1 $53.87 —0-2 +7-4 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Aug. 1 $1.29 +0-3 +8-3 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Aug. 1 41-1 —0-5 —0-7 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Aug. 1 $53 .02 —(0-2 47-5 

Cost-of-living index (294193)-39 == 100) eee ceca 0 oes Sept. it 186-5 —0-6 —1-7 

Real weekly earnings (mig. Av. 1946 = ee eee Aug. 1 116-9 0-0 +8-2 

Total labour income. Anes) . . $000, 000) July 905 +1-5 +9-4 

Industrial Production— 

OCEAN VOa0 OO t= TOO cote adeescaee ovenwes July 210-8 —3°3 +1-3 

SETAE Cie fae Vey | ed aE ee ee a July 213-8 —4.] +0-1 
Oi he a vey, EN oo hee low ove SAUL 252 —7-7 +0-4 
Non-durables........... Fy on ee a, SLY, 191-4 —1-2 —0-1 

Trade— 

URGE oe), a a an es $000, 000) July 965 —1-3 +11-5 

ee Ee SN occ vain eoysat one. t $000, 000) August 345 —7-0 —1-3 

Le AW aTa I AE 90s, as ily $000, 000/ August 303 —11-7 —15-3 





— 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. é 
(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 
(c) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour 
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Fewer Houses Started, 
Completed in Ist Half 


Fewer new houses were started and 
fewer completed in Canada during the 
first six months this year, compared with 
the same period in 1951. Starts in June, 
however, rose for the first time this year. 

According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the number of dwelling units on 
which construction was started in the first 
six months this year was 35,291 as com- 
pared with 38,465 in the same period of 
1951. Completions totalled 28,340 com- 
pared with 38,694. The carry-over of 
uncompleted dwellings was 50,285 units 
compared with 58,615. 

Starts in June rose above last year’s 
figures to a total of 11,095 compared with 
9514 in June a year earlier. Comple- 
tions during the month, however, dropped 
to 4,081 units from 6,609. 





U.K. Builds More Houses 
This Year than in 1951 


More permanent houses were completed 
in Great Britain during the first six 
months of 1952 than in the same period 
last year. Completions for June, too, were 
more numerous than in the same month 
of 1951. 

The total for the first six months this 
year was 110,964, compared with 92,086 in 
the same period of 1951. The number of 
houses completed in June was 20,466, com- 
pared with 17,203 in June, 1951. 

The total number of houses completed 
under Britain’s post-war program by the 
end of June was 1,284,459 (1,127,313 
permanent and 157,416 temporary). 





July Immigrants Fewer 
Than Same Month, 1951 


While immigration to Canada during the 
first seven months this year exceeds that 
for the same period last year, fewer immi- 
grants came to Canada in July than in 
the same month of 1951. : 

In the first seven months this year, 
114,744 immigrants have entered Canada. 
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During the same period last year there 
were 99,421 new arrivals. 

Immigration in July totalled 16,687; in 
July last year it totalled 19,636. 

Figures of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration show a_ sharp 
decrease in the ratio of dependents to 
workers. In the past few years, workers 
have comprised about 60 per cent of immi- 
grants. In July, out of the 16,687 total, 
only 8,133 (49 per cent) were workers. The 
remainder were dependent wives and 
children and a group of 491 not classified 
as workers. 


Bush Workers’ Contract 
Alters Union Shop Terms 


Employees of 19 leading pulp and paper 
makers and timber operators in Ontario 
must become members of the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers’ Union (AFL) within 30 
days of being hired according to the. terms 
of a collective agreement concluded recently 
between the companies and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
(AFL) which signed the agreement for the 
Sawmill Workers. The contract, which 
affects approximately 30,000 workers, 
reduces from 90 to 30 days the period in 
which new employees must become mem- 
bers of the union. 


Hiring Preference 


In addition, the contract, the seventh 
consecutive agreement between the com- 
panies and the AFL, provides that the 
employers must give preference to union 
members in hiring and broaden the job 
classifications which require union mem- 
bership. 

The companies agreed to maintain the 
rate for room and board for employees at 
$1.75 a day despite the increase in costs. 
This is regarded as one of the key factors 
which led to the completion of the contract. 





“Hack of Beds Retards 
Health Insurance” 


Lack of hospital space is holding up 
progress towards a federal health insurance 
program, Prime Miuinister St. Laurent 
explained recently during an interview in 
Victoria, B.C. 

There is not sufficient hospital accom- 
modation to enable all who would have 
contractural rights under a national insur- 
ance program to be treated. Mr. St. 
Laurent felt that “the government does not 
have the right” to provide such insurance 
until there is sufficient bed space available. 


Manitoba’s Health Report 
Endorses Insurance Plan 


The principle of a health insurance plan 
for Canada is supported by Manitoba’s 
health survey committee but the preventive 
medical services now being set up in 
Manitoba under the province’s own health 
plan is given a higher priority. 

The Manitoba report, ninth to be 
released, contains more than 60 recom- 
mendations for expansion and improve- 
ment of all phases of public health in that 
province. The survey was financed by a 
federal grant. 

Newfoundland is now the only province 
yet to report (L.G., Sept., p. 1169). 


The committee endorses the basic prin- 
ciples of a plan of health insurance for 
Canada as enunciated at the Dominion- 
provincial conference of 1945 but urges that 
any prepaid health plan should be intro- 
duced by gradual stages and be flexible 
enough to permit adaptation to varying 
conditions in the province. 


It recommends that any health insurance 
plan should be provincially administered 
and contributory on the part of all 
participants able to subscribe. It urges 
that existing non-profit voluntary agencies 
already providing prepaid medical and 
hospital care should be used as extensively 
as possible. 


Manitoba’s own health plan, for which 
the committee urges priority over a 
national plan, provides for (1) preventive 
medical services by establishment of local 
health units; (2) diagnostic services through 
laboratory and X-ray units; (3) prepaid 
medical services by municipal doctors; and 
(4) hospital facilities through establish- 
ment of organized hospital districts. 


Six-Month Labour Income 
Total $5,150,000,000 

Canadian labour income reached a peak 
of $5,150,000,000 in the first half of this 
year. Most of the increase resulted from 
higher average earnings, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

Labour income in June was $889,000,000, 
the highest monthly total in Canadian 
history. 

The $5,150,000,000 figure for the first six 
months of 1952 compared with $4,548,000,000 
for the same period of 1951. 


“Approximately one per cent of the rise 
in labour income in the first half of this 
year may be attributed to higher average 
earnings and the remainder to increased 
employment,” the Bureau stated. 


Must Buy Full Share of 


Asiatic Goods: St. Laurent 

Canada must be prepared to buy its 
“full share” of Asiatic goods, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent has declared. High 
tariff protection against importing what 
have been called “cheap foreign goods” is 
unrealistic, he said, because it would slow 
down international trade and thus have 
an ultimate detrimental effect on the 
Canadian economy. 

It is also in the best interests of 
democracy that the trading positions of 
Asiatic countries be strengthened, the 
Prime Minister said in a speech to the 
Women’s Canadian Club in Victoria. “If 
we really want to see the (Asian) people 
improve their standard of living, we must 
be prepared to buy our share of ‘cheap 
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foreign goods’. 

By accepting some _ responsibility for 
Eastern living standards Canada is ulti- 
mately benefiting, “for we are gaining 
potential customers who will be able to 
buy more of what we have to sell.” 


Lauding the Colombo Plan, under which 
Canada last year contributed $25,000,000 to 
assist capital investment in Southeast Asia, 
Mr. St. Laurent said that the battle against 
Communism is, in large part, an economic 
struggle. Canada is helping herself, and 
the free world, by seeking “to eliminate 
the diseased tissues of poverty and 
starvation.” 


Professor Urges Review 
OF Union “Immunities’’ 


A review of the legal immunities of 
trade unions “in the light of their greatly 
increased power and pretensions” has been 
called for by J. A. Cameron, Industrial 
Relations Professor at Queen’s University. 
Prof. Cameron added that while unions 
are protected against unfair actions by 
employers, the public is not protected 
against irresponsible actions by unions. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Act should 
be “overhauled” said Prof. Cameron, so 
that there will be “far less need” for 
compulsory arbitration, and at the same 
time to ensure that both management and 
trade unions act responsibly within the 
community. 

The waiting period provision of the Act, 
he said, had produced the opposite effect 
to that intended. Instead of providing a 
cooling-off period for disputants, it is being 
used to obtain maximum concessions. 

Prof. Cameron was speaking to the 
Ontario-Quebec division of the Young 
Liberal Federation of Canada. 
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More Social Security 
Higher Taxes—Martin 

Social security beyond present levels will 
have to be paid for in higher taxes, Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, has cautioned. Work, he said, 
is the only real source of social security, 
and recklessness must be ruled out in the 
search for social justice. 

“The number of men and women who 
are working and the amount of wealth 
they can produce” are the only yardsticks 
for gauging social security measures, added 
Mr. Martin. Such security should primarily 
be to protect people from “unavoidable 
hazards” against which “individual courage, 
initiative, and willingness to work alone 
cannot avail”. 

The Minister was addressing the annual 
summer conference of the Manitoba, 
Quebee and Ontario Young Liberals. 





Oue. Names Sth Member 


To Labour Accident Body 


A fifth member of Quebec’s Labour 
Accidents Commission, provided for in 
legislation enacted in 1949, has now been 
named. He is Hormidas Delisle, former 
Minister of State in the provincial Cabinet. 

Premier Duplessis announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Delisle late last month. The 
new Commissioner was defeated in the last 
Quebec elections. 

A 1949 law gave the Government power 
to raise from four to five the number of 
members of the Commission but the fifth 
commissionership remained vacant until 
Mr. Delisle’s appointment. 





NES Offices Help DVA 
Place Aged Veterans 


Under an arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
beginning August 1, 1952, have undertaken 
to place in suitable employment and to 
pay appropriate War Veterans’ Allowances 
to War Veterans’ Allowance recipients 60 
vears of age and over who feel they are 
still capable of light or intermittent employ- 
ment suitable to their age and physical 
condition. 

Announcing completion of the arrange- 
ment, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, explained that adjudication and 
administration of War Veterans’ Allowance 
will, as in the past, remain with the district 
authorities of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. However, local offices of the 
National Employment Service will assist 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in 
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carrying out the provisions of the new War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act by processing the 
registration and placement of veterans in 
employment, and will pay adjusted allow- 
ances at the end of each month. 

In addition, the Employment Offices will 
assist the Department of Veterans Affairs 
in the distribution of information and 
application forms, etc. 





Murray, KReuther to Ask 
Annual Wage for Unions 


Leaders of two major labour organiza- 
tions in the United States have given 
notice that they will seek a guaranteed 
annual wage from industry for their 
members in the coming year. Philip 
Murray, President of the CIO, and Walter 
Reuther, President of the UAW, both 
opened campaigns for an annual wage for 
their membership in Labour Day addresses. 

Mr. Reuther, speaking at a Labour Day 
celebration in Windsor, said organized 
labour should shift its wage objective, 
demanding an annual wage rather than 
working toward specific hourly rates. 

In a Labour Day address at the 22nd 
annual convention of the Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Murray stated that a guaranteed 
annual wage was a “humanitarian pro- 
posal”. He added that actuarial experts 
had “found that the steel companies could, 
without undue burden, afford to guarantee 
to the workers some 32 hours’ pay each 
week for an entire year. In other words 
we could lighten the crushing burden on 
each worker that arises from lay-offs, from 
technological unemployment, from the 
closing of plants.” 





AFL Union Guaranteed 
1.976 Hours’ Pay Yearly 


The Franklin Sugar Refinery, Phila- 
delphia, has agreed to a guaranteed annual 
wage in a new contract with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (AFL). 
The guarantee is for 1,976 hours of pay 
per year, or slightly more than 49 weeks’ 
pay. The same guarantee is included in 
another recent agreement between the 
National Sugar Refining Company and the 
AFL longshoremen. 

Earlier this year annual wage plans were 
negotiated by the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO) with the Revere 
Sugar Company (L.G., March, p. 259) and 
with the National Sugar Refining Company 
(L.G., April, p. 383), providing guarantees 
of 1,900 hours and 1,936 hours, respectively. 


Combines Act Changes 


Effeetive November I 


The changes in the administration of the 
Combines Investigation Act resulting from 
amendments made at the last session of 
Parhament will be effective November 1 
the Minister of Justice has announced. 

The principal change is the division of 
functions between a board of three mem- 
bers, the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission, and the Director of Investi- 
gation and Research. 


The Commission members are Hon. 
C. Rhodes Smith, QC, Attorney-General 
of Manitoba, who will be Chairman; 
Guy Favreau, Montreal barrister; and A. 8. 
Whiteley, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act. 


T. D. MacDonald, QC, who was Commis- 
sioner under the Combines Investigation 
Act, will be the Director of Investigation 
and Research. 
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Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Body Meets 


The  newly-organized Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee held its first 
meeting in Ottawa September 5, at which 
recommendations of the National Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship in Trades and 
Industry came up for consideration and 
action (L.G., July, 1952, pp. 877-85). 

Among the subjects discussed were: 
trade analyses, apprenticeship standards, 
promotion of apprenticeship, financing and 
publicity, training in industrial plants, and 
apprenticeship in other countries. 

In the absence of the chairman, Percy 
Bengough, A. E. Hemming, Executive 
Secretary, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, presided. Attending the meeting, 
in addition to committee members, were 
Ian Campbell and H. C. Hudson of the 
National Advisory Committee on _ the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons and 
officials of the Federal Departments of 
Labour and Veterans Affairs. 

The meeting discussed at length the 
request of the National Apprenticeship 
Conference for trade or occupational 
analyses for use in apprentice training. It 
was recommended that a sub-committee be 
set up to work out, in co-operation with 
the Federal Department of Labour, a 
suitable job analyses plan. 

Established by Order in Council for the 
purpose of facilitating and promoting 
apprenticeship training in Canada, the 
committee is composed of representatives 
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of organized labour and management, 
provincial deputy ministers of labour, and 
representatives of provincial and industrial 
training organizations. 
The committee will 
November 17. 


next meet on 





Heavy Demand This Year 
For University Grads 


During the spring and early summer of 
1952, Canadian industry produced openings 
for almost every university graduate who 
sought employment, in addition to summer 
employment for practically every under- 
graduate who wanted it, Hon. Milton 
I’, Gregg, Minister of Labour, has reported. 

Mr. Gregg was reviewing a report of the 
Executive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service which dis- 


closed that almost 19,000 employment 
opportunities were recorded from all 
sources. Of this number, 5,500 were for 


university graduates and the remainder, 
temporary summer jobs for undergraduates. 

As in the previous year, the heaviest 
demand for graduates was in the engineer- 
ing field, with openings for more than 2,200 
while the graduating class of engineers in 
1952 numbered only 1,750. 

There was also a strong demand for both 
eraduates and undergraduates from other 
faculties including arts, chemistry, educa- 
tion, forestry, architecture, geology, nursing 
and social work. 

It is expected that there will be a backlog 
of openings carried over into 1953, to be 
supplhed from an even smaller graduating 
class. This situation is receiving the con- 
sideration of government, university and 
other authorities, the Minister pointed out. 





Unions in East Europe 
Guard State’s Interests 


Trade unions which look out for the 
interests of the state and force employees 
to work harder have been established 
in the Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe, according to a recent Reuters 
despatch. Referring to a Hungarian trade 
union newspaper, the report notes that 
“the trade unions which are the schools 
of Communism must also become schools 
of socialist work discipline”. 

Trade union officials are required to 
“explain and convince those who are slack 
as regards work discipline, who hinder work 
by unauthorized absenteeism, by late 
arrival, by leaving work arbitrarily, or by 
doing bad quality work, that they are 
thereby damaging the country and _ their 
own families.” 
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Dr. Albert Mansbridge, 
WEA Founder, is Dead 


The founder of the British Workers’ 
Education Association has died at the age 
of 76 years. 

Dr. Albert Mansbridge, son of a 
Gloucestershire mechanic, lived to see the 
Association, 50 years old next May, grow 
to include almost 36,000 individual mem- 
bers, more than 1,000 branches and close to 
2,900 affiliated bodies in the United 
Kingdom. 

It was in May, 1903, that he and his 
wife founded the Association to Promote 
the Higher Education of Working Men, 
renamed in 1905 the Workers’ Educational 
Association. Dr. Mansbridge served as 
General Secretary of the Association until 
1915. 

One of the founders of the National 
Central Library, which provides through 
the public libraries a book loan service to 
students, he was also founder and chairman 


of the Seafarers’ Education Service. In the 
latter post he helped organize — ships’ 
libraries. 


In 1918 Dr. Mansbridge founded the 
World Association of Adult Education; he 
was its first chairman and in 1929 was 
elected its president. 

The founder of the WEA left school at 
the age of 15 years, continued his educa- 
tion by attending evening classes, and 
eventually gained an honorary MA of 
Oxford university and honorary LL.D of 
the Universities of Cambridge, Manchester, 
Pittsburgh and Mount Allison. 





Cyrus S. Ching Resigns 
As U.S. Mediation Chief 


Cyrus S. Ching has resigned as Chief 
of the United States Federal Mediation 
Service. Retirement of the 76-year-old 
official became effective September 30. 

President Truman has named David Cole, 
a professional arbitrator, to replace Mr. 
Ching. Mr. Cole will hold a recess appoint- 
ment until the Senate confirms the 
assignment. 


V. C. Phelan in Europe 


To Survey Labour Supply 


V. C. Phelan, Director of the Canada 
Branch of the International Labour Office, 
left in mid-September for Europe, where 
he will serve for some months as Employ- 
ment Consultant to the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. 

Mr. Phelan had just returned from a 
six-months mission to Brazil, where he 
conducted, for the ILO and the Govern- 
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ment of Brazil, a survey regarding immi- 
gration into that country from Western 
Europe. The survey included the training, 
selection and placement of immigrants. 


U.K. Women’s Advisory 


Committee Re-appointed 


Britain’s advisory committee on the 
employment of women has been  re- 
appointed and given new terms of reference. 

The Minister of Labour and National 
Service has announced that the Women’s 
Consultative Committee has been re- 
appointed “to advise the Munister on 
questions of employment policy relating 
to women”. 

The original committee was set up in 
1941 to advise the Minister on questions 
affecting the recruiting and registration of 
women and on the best method of obtain- 
ing their services for the war effort. This 
committee was dissolved after the end of 
the war. 

In October, 1945, the committee was 
re-appointed to advise the Minister “on 
questions relating to the resettlement of 
women in civilian life”. The functions of 
the committee have again been altered 
with its re-appointment. 

The Committee will normally meet 
quarterly each year under the chairmanship 
of the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 





CIO Oil Workers Favour 
Productivity Pay Boosts 


A policy of seeking wage increases based 
on rising productivity has been adopted by 
the annual convention of the Oil Workers’ 
International Union (CIO). Pay boosts 
should accompany cost-of-living increases, 
the OWI averred, but these should be 
supplemented by “modest but continuous” 
productivity increases to raise living 
standards. 

OWI President O. A. Knight said that 
productivity increases ought to amount to 
about three per cent annually. Such in- 
creases should be based on increased out- 
put per man-hour in the industry. 


The convention also recommended a 
36-hour work-week rather than layoffs in 
the event of a recession, company-wide 
collective bargaining rather than plant-by- 
plant negotiation, and transferable pension 
rights. 

The Philadelphia convention, 22nd annual 
meeting of the OWI, was attended by 350 
delegates representing 110,000 oil workers in 
Canada and the United States. 


The Normal Work Week in 
Six Major Industries, 1951 


Of plant workers covered by survey of six main industrial groups, 35 
per cent were working 40 hours or less a week, 58 per cent a five-day 
week. More than four-fifths of office workers surveyed were working 
40 hours or less a week and 66 per cent were working a five-day week 


PLANT EMPLOYEES 


More than one-third (35 per cent) of 
the plant workers covered by the survey 
in the six main industrial groups were, as 
of October 1951, working a normal week 
of 40 hours or less; this compares with 
29 per cent a year previously. The 
percentage of those on a five-day week 
was also substantially greater than in 1950 
—o8 per cent as compared with 51 per 
cent in 1950. 

In each of the industrial groups except 
mining, more plant employees worked a 
normal work week of 40 hours or less than 
a year previously and, in all groups except 
services, a noticeably larger number 
worked a five-day week. The table which 
follows shows the proportion of plant 
workers on a five-day week in 1950 and 
1951 :— 


Percentage of 
Total Plant 
Employees on a 
Five-day Week 








Industrial Group 1950 1951 
VT eee res cs ices 28.1 40.3 
Moanutacturmnge 3.0.6 2. 64.6 69.7 
Transportation, Com- 

munication and 
LOATH ete avec oo 29.9 45.5 
Eiblew tilted Gaccke. : 63.0 71.0 
SAV ENG (eke. os Sul ate  On ae aa 24.0 3001 
DEIvVicce sre SEW s di. PAR? 20.3 
Total—6 Groups... 51.3 58.1 


. Information concerning the normal 
work week has previously been published 
in the Laspour GAZETTE for the manu- 
facturing industries (L.G., June, 1952, 
pps +708°722).. The Department of 
made additional com- 


Labour has now 
pilations showing hours of work as at 


October 1, 1951 in five other of the 
main industrial groups. These are: 
mining; transportation, storage and 
communication (except steam railways); 





OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


For the six groups collectively, more 
than four-fifths of the office employees 
were working on a weekly schedule of 40 
hours or less in 1951 and 66 per cent were 
on a five-day week. The most common 
schedule was 374 hours; in manufacturing, 
transportation, storage and communication, 
and public utilities, a larger proportion was 
working 375 hours than any other specific 
length of work week. In the services 
group, more than half the clerical 
employees covered were in plants having 
a work week of less than 374 hours. No 
notable changes in the distribution 
occurred since the 1950 survey. 


The extent of the growth of the five-day 
week as it applies to office workers is 
shown below :— 


Percentage of 
Total Office 
Employees on a 
Five-day Week 





Industrial Group 1950 1951 
IM imine Sie sate e oie 27.9 39.3 
Manufacturing ........ 69.7 75.9 
Transportation, Com- 
munication and 
Stora team sea ts 2 46.3 59.9 
Pirblicgg Wiilitiessacs a: « 81.9 83.5 
Aes un Creek, ee 36.7 47.4 
GL V ICES oa ie by oe. 41.6 43.2 
Total—6 Groups... 58 .6 66.4 


public utilities; trade; and services. The 
total number of employees in the S1X 
groups covered in the annual survey of 
wages and working -eonditions is about 
one and one-half million, of whom more 
than four-fifths are non-office workers. 
Details of the survey findings appear 
in the accompanying table and text. Of 
the industries not included in the table, 
however, certain facts are known and are 
presented at the end of this article. 
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THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN SIX MAJOR INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1951 


Percentage Distribution of Employees by Industry 



























































Trans- 
por- 
tation 
Normal Weekly Hours Total — 6 Industrial |Mining | Manu- |Storage| Public | Trade |Services 
Croups fac- Com- | Utili- 
turing | muni- ties 
cation! 
Total Male Female Total | Total | Total | Total | Total | Total 
70 % % 70 % % Jo % % 
Non-Orrice EMployeES— 
AUN OULS Ol. LOSS ear eee eters 35-1 34-4 38-2 40-0 35-8 43-4 14-9 39-5 15-1 
Over 40 and under 44.......... 10-3 9-6 13-1 0-1 13-4 2-7 1-0 11-0 3-4 
pigs Fe ni Weg eee de See Nea 15-1 14-9 15-7 5-5 11-5 16-3 72-9 17-9 0-4 
Between i anc Abe acetone semen 0-3 0-2 0:D alee ee 0-2 2S Ni eae eee 1-1 2 
See eee See cee eee 12-0 11-6 13-6 0-2 16-5 0-6 1-7 8-3 D2 
Between 48 and 48.. 2-3 2-2 2-8 1-9 2-3 2-1 6-6 4-0 0-7 
48) SAE ek neti eae 18-1 19-8 11-5 48-8 14-4 20-0 6-9 10-0 35°6 
Over ABST) a coke Mee ee ee ee 6°8 7:3 4-6 3-5 5-9 14-9 2-0 7-3 9-6 
Percentage on a 5-day week....... 58-1 57-7 59-6 40-3 69-7 45-5 71-5 33-1 20-3 
Percentage on a 53 and 6-day week| 41-9 42-3 40-4 59-7 30-3 54-5 28-5 66-9 79°7 
Number of Non-Office Employees 
Covered in Survey (000’s)......... 1,202 953 249 81 770 96 29 142 84 
Orrick EMPLOYEES— 
Under® 35 hoursss-es i. eee 1-4 1-3 1-4 Di 1-4 0-8 1-2 0-9 4-7 
OO, RE: shee eens ne 9-2 9-2 9-0 18-3 8-9 11-8 8-9 8-2 6-8 
Between 35 and 37% hours.......... 10-4 10-7 10-0 1-7 10-6 ifcal 14-1 6-5 36-1 
OLE ae. ok CORE he ae oes 26-1 26-6 25-4 5-1 28-5 37-7 63-9 15-3 1-7 
Between 374 HOO C40) INOW pe sannne 15-1 15-0 15-5 5-3 7:3 11-9 7-0 14-1 12-5 
AQM ee 2 Ce eee 20-8 19-1 23-3 20-0 20-5 20-4 2-2 28-5 5°5 
Over Al) nce tgte tear ee eer eee 17-0 18-1 15-4 46-9 12:8 10-3 2-7 26-5 32-7 
Percentage ona 5-day week........ 66-4 67-6 64:6 39-3 75:9 59-9 83-5 47-4 43-2 
Percentage on a 54 and 6-day week| 33-6 32-4 35-4 60+7 24-1 40-1 16-5 52-6 56-8 
Number of Office Employees Co- 
vered in Survey (000’s)........... 266 161 105 8 157 19 13 | 58 11 
} | 
1 Less than 0-1%. 
* Does not include Steam Railways. 
Industries not Included in Table a five-day week. However, in British 
Of the industries not included in the Columbia, where logging operations are 
accompanying table, the larger are: agri- carried out the year round, the five-day 
culture, construction, logging, finance and 40-hour week is almost universal. 
insurance, and steam. railway  trans- There has been a growing trend towards 
portation. the five-day week in finance. Most of the 
The number of paid workers in agri- larger insurance companies have had this 


culture varies between seasons and regions, 
but few, if any, are on a five-day week. 
In construction, the five-day 40-hour 
week is common. Of 107 collective agree- 
ments covering the building trades exam- 
ined recently, applying in the larger cities 
of Canada, almost 80 per cent provided 
for a five-day 40-hour week. 
* Hours ranging from 48 to 60 are 
predominant in the logging industry in 
Eastern Canada, where logging operations 
are mainly confined to the fall, winter and 
spring. Only a handful of workers are on 
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schedule for several years, while banks have 
taken advantage of permissive legislation 
recently enacted by Parliament to intro- 
duce the five-day week in many centres 
across Canada. 

Canada’s steam railways employ about 
160,000 non-office and 30,000 office workers, 
of whom almost all the so-called “non- 
operating” employees are now on a five-day 
week, in most cases of 40 hours. Hours 
worked by those employed in the running 
trades depend largely on the length of the 
runs operated. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 
During the Second Quarter of 1952 


Industrial fatalities during the second quarter of 1952 numbered 341, 
an increase of 21 over the 320 recorded during the previous quarter 


There were 341; industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1952, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 21 fatalities over the previous 
quarter, in which 320 were recorded, includ- 
ing 9 in a supplementary list. 


New Cause Classification 

As in previous quarterly articles, Table 
H-1 contains information as to the number 
of industrial fatalities classified by main 
classes of industries and causes. The 
present table is compiled in accordance 
with the new cause classification adopted 
January 1, 1952. This new classification 
has been drawn up in consultation with 
the various provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards and will be used in the 
preparation of statistics to be derived from 
the federal-provincial accident statistics 
program, which will deal with non-fatal as 
well as fatal accidents. As used in the 
present article, the new classification con- 
tains only the major groups of causes. A 
copy of the complete new cause classifica- 
tion, showing the sub-classifications, may be 
obtained by applying to the Director, 
Iconomies and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


During the quarter under review, four 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three persons in each case. On 
April 8, three sawmill workers’ were 
drowned in the Saskatchewan River near 
Nipawin, Sask., while attempting to save 
equipment when the mill in which they 
were working was flooded. At Lions Bay, 
B.C., a contractor, mechanic and a 
machinery salesman lost their lives on 
May 17 when the aircraft in which they 
were returning from a construction project 
crashed into the bay. Three employees of 
an air transport company were killed at 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

+The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the second quarter of 1952 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and _ statistics are 
amended accordingly. 





The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement’ 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information given in press reports. 





Cartwright Harbour, Labrador, on May 18, 
when their aircraft crashed while attempt- 
ing to Jand. On May 31, at Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., three miners died as a result of 
rockbursts in the mine in which they were 
working. 


Analysis By Industry 


Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 64, was recorded in 
manufacturing. Of these, 16 were in wood 
products, 18 in iron and steel and 10 in 
the transportation equipment industry. In 
the first quarter, 52 fatalities were listed in 
manufacturing, including 22 in iron and 
steel, 11 in wood products and 8 in the 
paper products industry. 

Of the 55 industrial deaths recorded in 
the construction industry during the quarter 
under review, 24 occurred in miscellaneous 
construction, 18 in buildings and structures 
and 13 in highway and bridge. During the 
previous three months, 44 fatal accidents 
were reported in the construction industry, 
19 in each of the buildings and structures 
and miscellaneous groups and 6 in highway 
and bridge. 
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In the mining industry during the second 
quarter, 51 accidental deaths were recorded, 
of which 88 were in metalliferous mining, 
and 7 in non-metallic mineral mining. In 
the previous three-month period, 63 fatali- 
ties were listed including 31 in coal mining 
and 26 in metalliferous mining. 

There were 47 fatalities in the trans- 
portation industry during the second 
quarter of 1952, as compared with 61 in 
the preceding three months. In the second 
quarter of 1951, 79 deaths were recorded. 

Industrial deaths in the logging industry 
numbered 36, a decrease of 13 from the 
49 recorded in the first quarter. 

In agriculture, there were 31 accidental 
deaths in the second quarter of 1952 as 
compared with 15 in the first quarter and 
33 in the fourth quarter of 1951. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 31 fatalities during the 
second quarter, an increase of 12 over the 
19 recorded in the previous three months. 
In the second quarter of 1951, 42 accidental 
deaths were recorded. 


Analysis By Cause 


An analysis of the causes of the 341 
fatalities which occurred during the quarter 
shows that slightly more than one-quarter 
of the victims had been “struek by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles and _ other 
objects”. Within this group, the largest 
number of deaths were caused by falling 
trees and limbs (13) and objects falling or 
flying in mines and _ quarries (12). 
“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” were 
responsible for 85, or 24-9 per cent of the 
total deaths during the period. These 
included 35 fatalities involving automo- 
biles and trucks and 19 that were the result 
of tractor or loadmobile accidents. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 76 accidents 
were reported. Of these, 72 were caused 
by falls to different levels. 

The largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario, where there were 128. 
In Quebec, there were 73 and in British 
Columbia, 69. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 101 fatalities in April, 136 in May 
and 104 in June. 





Pamphlet and Monograph on Trade 
of Tool and Die Maker is Published 


Publication of a monograph and pamphlet 
describing the occupation of “Tool and Die 
Maker”, the latest in the “Canadian Occu- 
pations” series, has been announced by the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

Containing the most up-to-date informa- 
tion available on the trade, the publications 
were prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department. 

The series is designed to provide specific 
information for Canadian youth facing the 
difficulties of choosing suitable occupations, 
and for parents, teachers, employment ser- 
vice. officers, personnel officers, and all 
others interested in guiding youth into the 
right avenues of employment. The pamph- 
let offers a description of the trade in broad 
outline, while the monographs cover the 
subject in considerable detail and are 
designed more for the youth counsellor. 

A similar publication covering Forge Shop 
Occupations will be issued shortly. This 
would complete the coverage by the series 
of major metal-working occupations. The 
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related numbers previously published were 
“Machinist and Machine Operators 
(Metal)”, “Foundry Workers” and “Sheet- 
Metal Workers”. 

“The demand for the series of publica- 
tions had been so great that it is evident 
that young Canadians are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the wisdom of 
learning the facts about an occupation 
before entering it,” Mr. Gregg said. The 
development of youth counselling in recent 
years was also an important cause for an 
increasing demand for up-to-date authentic 
information on occupations, he said. 

The series is published in both French 
and English. Requests have been received 
from more than 20 countries outside 
Canada, and many New Canadians have 
been among recent applicants for publica- 
tions in the series. 

Copies of the monographs and pamph- 
lets are available on request from the 
Circulation Manager, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


French Labour Leader Addresses 
CCL’s 12" Annual Convention 


Léon Jouhaux, 1951 Nobel Peace Prize winner and founder of France's 
Force ouvriére, makes stirring appeal for universal peace, calling on 
world’s workers “to replace the weakness and failure of diplomacy” 


“Man, who has overcome the forces of 
nature and passed through the sonic 
barrier, has been unable to make use of 
his great discoveries other than for his 
own extermination by war.” With this 
accusation, Léon Jouhaux, winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize last year and one of 
the best-known personalities in the inter- 
national labour world, made a. stirring 
appeal for universal peace before the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour at its annual 
convention in Toronto. 


In a rousing speech delivered in French, 
which electrified even those of his hearers 
who did not understand the language, Mr. 
Jouhaux called upon the workers to force 
the world to enter the paths of peace by 
“themselves replacing weakness and the 
failure of diplomacy”. 


Close to a thousand CCL delegates heard 
the words of Mr. Jouhaux, officer of the 
Legion of Honour, Secretary-General of the 
General Confederation of Labour for 40 
years and founder of Labour Force (Force 
ouvriére), the labour organization which 
freed French workers from communist 
domination. Mrs. Jouhaux repeated the 
speech in English. 


“We must build up peace,” said the 
73-year old labour leader, “for there can 
be no labour emancipation outside of a 
peaceful regime. War has never been a 
means of emancipation for the workers. 
It has always meant suffering and destruc- 
tion for the working classes of all 
countries.” 


Mr. Jouhaux called upon the workers to 
take a more active part in international 
gatherings. “The floor should be given,” 
he said, “to the representatives of the 
common people, who know the real needs 
of the workers and can say what must. be 
done in order to establish peace.” 


In addition to founding Labour Force in 
opposition to communist domination of the 
French labour movement, Mr. Jouhaux 
recently launched a _ universal peace 
movement to which he has given the 
name of Fighting Democracy (Démocratie 
Combattante). The main purpose of this 


movement is to encourage international 
organizations, such as the United Nations, 
whose mission is the consolidation of world 
peace. 

Labour Force, the speaker explained, 
came into being four years ago, and it 
has now developed to such an extent that 
whenever it does not take part in a move- 
ment decided upon by the Communists, the 
workers do not act and there can be no 
general strike. 

Mr. Jouhaux deplored the fact that the 
important discoveries of our century have 
become “instruments of suicide, whereas 
they should be adding to man’s well-being”. 


The French labour leader, who was 
deported to Germany in 1943 along with 
15,000 other trade-unionists from France, 
specified, however, that he did not want 
a peace of “abdication”. 


“We do not intend to bow the knee to 
the totalitarian creeds,” he said. “Working 
people and labour organizations should set 
up a network of resistance which will make 
war impossible. We must unite,” he added, 
“to remove want. Social justice will no 
longer be a word but a fact, beneficial to 
the working classes of the whole world.” 

In closing, Mr. Jouhaux stated: “We are 
for peace, and we shall be able to enforce 
it in so far as we are aware of our respon- 
sibilities. We must prove equal to the 
task; we must struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of the people by the establishment of 
peace, liberty and justice throughout the 
world.” 

Mr. Jouhaux took advantage of his trip 
to Canada to visit Canadian labour leaders 
in Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa; he also 
met the Prime Minister and the authorities 
of the federal Department of Labour. He 
was accompanied by Paul Emile Coté, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Mr. Jouhaux is well known in Canada; 
he had already visited this country to 
attend conferences of the International 
Labour Organization, of which he is vice- 
president of the Governing Body, repre- 
senting Labour. 
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The 12” Annual Convention of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 


President A. R. Mosher re-elected for 13th term. 


Convention decides 


to ascertain where all Canadian political parties stand on specific 
CCL legislative proposals. Accredited delegates present number 934 


With 934 delegates attending, making it 
“the largest labour meeting ever held in 
Canada,” the 12th annual convention of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour was held 
in Toronto September 22 to 26. 

In the elections, the eagerly-awaited 
outcome of whcih had for weeks been the 
subject of much speculation, President 
A. R. Mosher was returned for his 13th 
term, Donald MacDonald was voted into 
the secretary-treasurer’s position to which 
he had been appointed by the Executive 
to replace Pat Conroy, who resigned after 
his election at the 1951 convention, and 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America, was again 
named a vice-president after a year’s 
voluntary absence from the post. 

The convention, at which the subject of 
political action was ever dominant, decided 
to submit the CCL legislative program to 
all political parties and to ask their stand 
on specific proposals, approved the launch- 
ing of a concerted organizing drive in 
Quebec, sharply criticized the Government’s 
housing policies, repeated requests for a 
national health insurance scheme and price 
controls, asked for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the Immigration Act and its 
administration and demanded major tax 


concessions and greater federal social 
benefits. 
Despite rejection by the Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada at its annual 
convention in August of a proposal to 
revive an alliance of all Canadian labour 
eroups (L.G., Sept., p. 1185), the delegates 
approved a resolution instructing the CCL 
Executive to approach the TLC and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour in an attempt to obtain united 


action on questions affecting Canadian 
labour. 
The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton 


I. Gregg, addressing the delegates for the 
second time since he assumed the labour 
portfolio, asked for restraint during nego- 


{iations and more use of established 
conciliation machinery. 

Other guest speakers included Léon 
Jouhaux, founder of  France’s Force 
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Ouvriére; Emil Rieve, President of the 
Textile Workers’ Union of America; James 
B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the Con- 


gress of Industrial Organizations; and 
Claude Ballard, Vice-President of the 


International Woodworkers of America. 

Murray Cotterill, President of the 
Toronto and Lakeshore Labour Council, 
the host organization, presided at the 
opening ceremonies. 

A director of the Toronto Labour 
School, Rev. C. E. McGuire, SJ, con- 
ducted the devotional exercise. The Mayor 
of Toronto, Allan Lamport, welcomed ihe 
delegates to the city. 

After presenting him with a gavel, Mr. 
Cotterill turned the chair over to CCL 
President A. R. Mosher. 


A. R. Mosher 

“The next great advance on the part of 
the Canadian labour movement must be 
in the political field,’ said Mr. Mosher 
in his opening address. “We have not 
begun to realize the potentialities of our 
political strength and, as a result,’ he 
added, “the interests of the workers, so 
far as labour legislation is concerned, have 
not received the attention which they 
deserve.” 

Recommending support for labour candi- 
dates, Mr. Mosher continued: “I should 
like to suggest not only financial support 
of the local and national political action 
committees, as well as participation in their 
work, but also that local unions and other 
Congress bodies establish a definite policy 
of entering and supporting candidates 
from among their membership for election 
to municipal counci's, boards of contro] 


and community organizations of every 
lence? 
The veteran CCL leader began by 


recalling the formation of the Congress 
in Toronto in 1940. commented on the 
growth in membership to a size seven 


times larger than at the organization’s 
birth, stated the need for an _ effective 


program of organization and enumerated 
the improvements in labour legislation 
made since the CCL’s founding. 


He described the setting up by the 
Congress ofa research department, a 
department of public relations, a depart- 
ment of education and welfare and a 
national political action committee. He 
expressed the belief that the CCL will 
eventually direct more effort towards the 
establishment of educational facilities and 
institutions. 

“We may properly look forward,” he 
said, “not merely to weekend institutes 
and summer schools carried on in co- 
operation with the universities, but also 
to the establishment of a workers’ 
university, which will be devoted prin- 


cipally to the education of the labour 
leaders of the future.” 

Discussing the Congress and world 
labour, Mr. Mosher recalled the CCL’s 
part in the formation of the World 


Federation of Trade Unions and, “when 
that body became a sounding-board for 
communist propaganda,” its joining with 
other labour organizations in the estab- 
lishment of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

On the subject of communism, the CCL 
President said :— 

“The Congress has not only co-operated 
in the fight against communism in the 
international sphere but it has also been 
active in the fight against communism in 
Canada itself. As you all know, the 
Congress expelled the Canadian branches 
of three international unions which were 
dominated by well-known Communists and 
has actively supported legitimate labour 
unions covering the industries in which 
these Communist-led unions had been 
organized. In the circumstances, there is 
no reason why any Canadian worker should 
belong to a communist union.” 

In calling for renewed emphasis on 
organizing the unorganized, Mr. Mosher 
said: “We can never rest. on our laurels 
so long as there are at least a million 
or more unorganized workers who are 
ehgible for organization and so long as 
the standards of wages and working condi- 
tions for the great majority of Canadian 
workers are far below the levels reached 
by some of the larger unions.” 

Discussing political action, he recalled 
that the CCL had submitted a program to 
the various political parties and that the 
CCF was the only one to adopt it as a 
basis for legislation. As a result, the Con- 
gress has since endorsed the CCF but, the 
CCL leader emphasized, “the Congress is 
not affliated with the CCF and makes no 
assessments upon its membership — for 
political purposes”. 


After declaring that “the operation of 
industry and government must be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to achieve 
the highest standards of living which our 
inventive skill, our technical ability and 
our natural resources will permit,’ Mr. 
Mosher stated that no institution can be 
as effective as the labour movement. in 
making whatever changes are necessary for 
the purpose of achieving these results. 


“But,” he cautioned, “the labour move- 
ment must be educated and informed; it 
must be dedicated to the highest prin- 
ciples of freedom, democracy and justice: 
it must be unselfish and far-sighted, if it 
is to accomplish its tasks. This involves 
a loyal membership and wise leadership, a 
thorough understanding of the complex 
factors at work in the modern industrial 
world and a clear vision of the goal which 
we must seek.” 


The Minister of Labour 

Collective bargaining must be earried out 
by both labour and management “with the 
fullest possible understanding of the issues 
and of their effect on the industry involved 
and upon the community and the nation 
as a whole,’ Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, told the delegates to 
the convention. And, he added, “the best 
possible use should be made of all facili- 
ties for settling differences.” 

The Minister was explaining what he 
meant when he said that both manage- 
ment and labour had frequently been told 
to exercise “restraint”. Restraint was 
necessary, he declared, because “the ability 
of this nation to meet the rigorous demands 
of its world commitments, its own arma- 
ment program, its resources development 
program and its social security program 
and, at the same time, maintain basic 
individual freedoms is literally on_ trial. 
Not a little effort and _ sacrifice are 
required,” he said. 

Restraint does not mean “any abroga- 
tion of the right to strike or any break 
in the rights of free collective bargaining,” 
he emphasized. 

“Collective bargaining,’ Mr. Gregg con- 
tinued, “should be freely carried on 
between labour and management with the 
least possible interference by government. 
It has been brought home to me _ that 
vovernments should not bring any com- 
pulsion to bear on collective bargaining.” 
At times, however, he asserted, the Gov- 
ernment may have to ‘provide “tested 
procedures designed to assist the parties 


oe) 


In arriving at a settlement 
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The Minister and the banquet guest speaker at the head table. 


The Minister of Labour went on to say 
that because the bargaining procedures 
established under legislation have not 
always worked out as intended, some have 
suggested that the conciliation machinery 
should be changed drastically or abolished 
altogether. But, he said, fewer difficulties 
would arise “if we paid more attention to 
the spirit and intent of the legislation. 


“All parties, management, labour and 
government administrators, might well 
examine their own record from time to 
time to see if they have paid enough 
attention” to it, he suggested. 


While the federal and provincial labour 
codes may not be perfect, Mr. Gregg said, 
“they are the best that have so far been 
devised either here or elsewhere. ... Let 
us not look to more machinery—we can 
have too much of it—nor yet to the 
scrapping of what we have. Let us keep 
our present machinery in good repair and, 
like good craftsmen, make the best 
possible use of it.” 


Announcing at the beginning of his 
address that he was going to discuss 
Canada’s position as a growing world 
power and the inter-dependency of some 
of the social and economic factors within 
the country, the Minister mentioned Cana- 
dian co-operation in programs to better 
the social and economic standards of under- 
developed countries and pointed out that 
“as long as our opponents maintain their 
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Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg (left) talks with James B. Carey while Mrs. Murray Cotterill listens in. 


belief in armed aggression, we must be 
prepared to defend with arms the prin- 
ciples in which we believe.” 

He told the delegates he was proud that 
the labour movement had demonstrated its 


awareness of the complex international 
problem and had assumed additional 
international responsibilities. He said 


the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions was “making a _ valuable 
contribution”. 

Mr. Gregg then turned to the problem 
of inflation. “At a time when our defence 
budget during a single fiscal year is in 
excess of two billion dollars,” he said, “we 
must prevent any serious maladjustments 
in our economy which would interfere with 
the attaining of both our civilian and 
defence objectives. Inflationary pressures 
have not proved to be quite as serious as 
they threatened to be but the possibility 
of inflation still remains with us.” 


Therefore, he warned, “we must be con- 
stantly on guard to see that the factors 
which tend to encourage inflation are kept 
in check.” He cautioned against unneces- 
sary spending by consumers, unwise invest- 
ment by business and _ unreasonable 
increases in prices or wage rates. 


The Minister mentioned the existence of 
numerous labour-management production 
committees in Canadian industry as 
evidence that areas of mutual interest for 
management and labour do exist. 


In conclusion, Mr. Gregg told the con- 
vention that the possibility of a construc- 
tive solution to many of the issues that 
tend to divide labour and management 
depends on a_ successful adaptation of 
collective bargaining behaviour and legisla- 
tion for that purpose. 


“It also depends,” he said, “on the 
development of a fuller recognition by both 
parties that they are mutually dependent 
on the economic welfare, not only of the 
individual enterprise for which they may 
work, but on the healthy functioning of 
the whole Canadian economy.” 


Emil Rieve, TWUA 


A suggestion that the Canadian labour 
movement seek the elimination of area 
differentials and the establishment of a 
national minimum wage of “at least 75 
cents an hour” was made on the CCL 
convention by Emil Rieve, President of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America. 


Touching on one of the major themes 
at the convention, Mr. Rieve added that 
the achievement of a national minimum 
wage law was not a matter of collective 
bargaining but one of political action. 


His suggestion was made after he had 
contrasted the wages paid in the United 
States to those paid in Canada. Area 
differentials, he said, were a part of the 
reason why the average income of Cana- 
dian workers is “about one-third less” than 
the average in the United States. 


Since the beginning of the Second World 
War, the TWUA President said, both 
Canada and the United States have had 
a “more or less continuous” boom but 
while there has been general prosperity, 
some industries have not shared in it. 
Mr. Rieve then quoted statistics on employ- 
ment in the textile industry in both 
countries. At present, he said, “it 1s prob- 
able that textile workers account for about 
one-third of your total unemployment.” 


While admitting that the CCL conven- 
tion was not the place to discuss his 
union’s problems, he declared that “unless 
we have the kind of prosperity that in- 
cludes all parts of the economy—soft goods 
as well as hard goods—our prosperity 1s 
built upon a weak foundation. 


“A rotten apple in the economic barrel 
can spoil the rest,” he said. 


Mr. Rieve complimented the workers of 
Canada for building a strong labour move- 
ment, which fact, he declared, prevented 
the economic exploitation of the workers 
although the opportunities for it were great 
because of the investment of new capital 
accompanying the Canadian boom. He 


also praised Canadian unions for setting 
the pace for United States unions in some 
non-wage benefits such as paid holidays 
and vacations. 

“The labour movement in Canada,” he 
stated, “has prevented the development 
of this country from becoming economic 
colonialism or economic imperialism. It 
is due to the labour movement in Canada. 
more than any other force, that your 
country has survived the period of 
development with its economic freedom and 
independence stronger than ever before.” 


Trade unionists in the United States 
welcome the development of Canadian 
industry, Mr. Rieve told the delegates. 
“We are not concerned about competition 
from your labour,’ he said. “We are 
confident that as long as we work together 
there will be an ample market for every- 
thing we produce; for we are both 
dedicated to the idea that all the people 
of the world . . . need more of everything.” 

Concluding, the United States labour 
leader appealed for joint action in the 
fight against communism. “It is up to 
us,” he said, “to turn back the threat of 
communist dictatorship; and our best 
weapon is to create a better and richer 
life for our people. 

“In the long run,” said Mr. Rieve, “we 
will defeat communism by our example, 
not by jet airplanes or atomic bombs. 
And the test that will be applied by the 
people of the world, when they look at 
our society, is not whether we produce 
millionaires but whether our citizens enjoy 
prosperity, security and comfort in their 
daily lives.” 


James B. Carey, CIO 

An appeal for the support of the CCL 
in the campaign of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers against the 
Communist-led United Electrical Workers 
was made at the convention banquet by 
James B. Carey, CIO Secretary-Treasurer 
and President of the IUE. To supplant 
the UE in all plants where it still has 
contracts was the aim of the IUE, organ- 
ized when the Communist-led union was 
expelled by the CIO, said the United 
States labour leader, who was. guest 
speaker at the banquet. 

Telling the delegates that his union had 
been successful in replacing the UE except 
in one large electrical corporation, Mr. 
Carey declared that if the IUE should 
strike at that firm’s plants, “the company- 
controlled, Communist-dominated UE will 
scab”. 
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Earlier in his address, the CIO official 
had described his organization’s radio 
program “American Labour Answers Radio 
Moscow,” produced to challenge the 
statements made by the Russian radio 
station. “Although Radio Moscow is not 
listened to here in Canada or in the 
United States,’ he said, “it is heard in 
other countries; and if it is not challenged, 
the wrong impression will be given.” 

Listing the things which Americans lke 
about Canada and the things Canadians 
share with Americans, Mr. Carey stated 
“there is a real sense of international 
brotherhood between Canada and_ the 
United States. 

“You share the fight against communist 
infiltration,” he said, “and the fight against 
restrictive legislation.” 

In one field, said Mr. Carey, the Cana- 
dians have surpassed the Americans. 
“The CCL deserves credit,” he said, “in 
the field of discrimination: you have 
advanced farther than we have in the 
United States.” 


Other Speakers 

Claude Ballard, Vice-President of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
brought greetings from his union to the 
CCL. 

Léon Jouhaux, founder-president of 
France’s General Labour Federation (Force 
Ouvriére), also addressed the convention 
(see p. 1311). 


Political Action 


From the early minutes of the conven- 
tion, references to political action were 
continually being made, both from the 
platform and the floor. President Mosher 
spoke on the subject in his opening 
address; so did the CIO’s James Carey, 
the TWUA’s Emil Rieve and the IWA’s 
Claude Ballard. 

The CCL political action committee, 
reporting to the convention on the second 
day of the proceedings, announced its 
decision to submit the CCL’s legislative 
program to all recognized political parties 
in Canada and to ask their stand on 
specific proposals. The committee’s report 
was presented by Henry Weisbach, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the committee. 

“We want to know exactly where each 
political party stands,’ stated the com- 
mittee’s report, which went on to explain 
that the CCL had for some time supported 
the CCF as the ‘political arm of labour’, 
a stand taken after a previous submission 
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of the organization’s political program to 
each political party brought an answer only 
from the CCF. 

“At the moment we see no reason to 
change our position,’ the report continued, 
“but we believe, in fairness, that all parties 
should have an opportunity to let us know 
just where they stand.” 

When some delegates questioned the 
wisdom of the committee’s decision, 
wondering if it gave another party an 
opportunity to claim CCL endorsation by 
agreeing to the Congress program, the 
Executive pointed out that, as it was 
already known that the CCF’s platform 
coincided with the CCL desires, it was 
unlikely the CCF would be supplanted as 
the Congress’ choice for its political arm. 

Later, a resolution re-affirming Congress 
support of the CCF was adopted. The 
same resolution urged all CCL members to 
vote for CCF candidates and all local 
unions to attempt to set up political action 
committees to increase CCF membership. 

Another resolution dealing with politicat 
action was rejected. Submitted by the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union, Vancouver, it asked for a 
unification of all “progressive” groups so 
that “labour can effectively support one 
candidate in each constituency” in the 
next federal election. 

A delegate from the Marine Workers 
union argued that “the CCF is not set 
up by, controlled by or responsible to the 
trade unions”. But another delegate from 
British Columbia charged that the entry 
of “Labour” candidates in the recent 
provincial elections there had prevented 


the CCF from winning the election. The 
convention, supporting the recommenda- 


jions of the resolutions committee, voted 
the resolution down. 


Organization in Quebec 


Quebec was singled out by the conven- 
tion as the target for a concerted organ- 
ization campaign. Unlimited funds and 
manpower were pledged for the drive. 

The decision to concentrate on organ- 
izing the workers in the province of 
Quebee arose out of a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Montreal Labour Council 
that asked for the setting up of a fund 
of $100,000 for that purpose. After 
Murray Cotterill, President of the Toronto 
and Lakeshore Labour Council, declared 
that $100,000 would be insufficient, the 
resolution was amended to remove any 
stated sum. 

The amended resolution calls on the CCL 
Executive to “call upon its aff#iated unions 
and jointly with them to supply the 


necessary funds and manpower to launch 
a major organizing campaign in the proy- 
ince of Quebec”’. 

The preamble to the resolution states 
that “only CIO-CCL unions can really give 
proper representation and obtain for the 


thousands of poorly-organized or wunor- 
ganized workers in Quebec adequate 
wage increases and improved working 


conditions”. 

This phrase led some delegates to ask 
that it be made clear that only unorgan- 
ized workers would be approached. William 
Mahoney, CCL Executive Member who 
presented the organizing committee’s report, 
replied that he saw no reason why the 
Congress shouldn’t aim at signing up the 
“yoorly organized”. 

Declaring that it was a “laudable” 
objective to bring every worker into the 
CCL, Mr. Mahoney stated: “We can do 
a better job for the workers by bringing 
them into the Congress than by leaving 
them in split-up segments.” 

Quebec offers “tremendous potentialities” 
for union organization, said J. M. Bedard, 
IWA organizer. Because workers in 
Quebec are earning up to 30 cents an hour 
less than those doing similar work in 
Ontario, this creates a problem for workers 
in the rest of Canada, he said. 

(Only a week before the CCL conven- 
tion, President Perey R. Bengough of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
announced in Vancouver that his organiza- 
tion plans to launch a major organizing 
campaign in Quebec “within a month’’.) 

The province of Quebec figured in two 
other resolutions passed by the convention. 
In the preamble of a resolution instructing 
the Congress Executive to “take every 
possible means at its disposal to maintain 
the rights of the workers against the unjust 
use of the courts by employers and govern- 
ment,’ it was stated that “in the province 
of Quebec there has been an outrageous 
use of the courts to deny and destroy the 
rights of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively”. 

The second resolution expressed the 
CCL’s full support to all sections of the 
labour movement in Quebec that are facing 
what it termed the “union-busting” cam- 
paign of the Quebec Government. The 
entire trade union movement in the prov- 
ince is threatened by the “anti-labour 
activities” of the Government, the pre- 
amble to the resolution declared. 


Housing 

Punctuated criticism of the 
Government's policies, the National 
Housing Act and mortgage companies, an 


by ‘sharp 


hour-and-a-half debate on a housing reso- 
lution ended with the referral of the 
resolution to the resolutions committee for 
strengthening. It was not brought back for 
delegates’ approval. 


The resolution had three parts:— 


(1) an expression of regret at the Goy- 
ernment’s policies in the field of publicly- 
assisted housing coupled with a charge that 
the Government had “failed miserably” to 
satisfy the demand for housing by those 
unable to build homes for themselves. 


(2) an appeal to the Government to act 
now to implement a policy which would 
meet the need for housing. 


(3) a demand that the federal Govern- 
ment encourage the construction of new 
housing by amending the National Housing 
Act to provide low down payments and 
low interest rates; provide NHA loans 
directly to home-builders through the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion; and undertake the construction of 
large-scale low-rental housing projects in 
urban centres. 

The amendment requested by the dele- 
gates was the addition of an appeal to 
federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments to co-operate in the solution of the 
housing problem. 

During the debate, several speakers 
declared the time had come for action 
rather than the adoption again this year 
of another resolution on housing. “Let us 
force the Government to cut back interest 
rates,’ said William Mahoney of the 
United Steel Workers, a member of the 
CCL Executive Committee. 


The resolution had two purposes, Mr. 
Mahoney explained: to provide homes and 
to maintain a full employment program. 
lf steps are not taken to have houses 
built, he pointed out, the building trades 
and the building supply industry face a 
decline. 

CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald accused the Government of 
“abdicating its responsibility” in the 
housing field. The Government has 
apparently adopted as a policy the 
discouragement of low-rental housing in 
this country,” he said. “Housing is being 
rationed by the purse.” 

Political action was again mentioned 
during the housing debate. “Let us elect 
a sufficient number of members to the next 
Parlhament,” said R. Gardiner, United 
Steelworkers, “that will jar loose the purse 
strings of the mortgage companies.” 

Another delegate suggested that the CCL 
establish building societies while a British 
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The Announcement 


OTTAWA, SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 


A. R. MOSHER 

PRESIDENT 

THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 
c/o ROYAL YORK HOTEL 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED TO KNOW THAT CABINET HAS TODAY APPROVED 
THE FOLLOWING PROVISIONS TO BE INSERTED IN GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS QUOTE 3. THE FOLLOWING PROVISIONS SHALL BE INSERTED 
IN ALL CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO ON OR AFTER THE FIRST DAY OF 
JANUARY, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE, ON BEHALF OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA, TO WHICH BY THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
ORDER THE CONDITIONS SET OUT IN SCHEDULE “A” OR SCHEDULE “B” 
TO THIS ORDER ARE APPLICABLE OR MAY AT ANY TIME HEREAFTER BE 
MADE APPLICABLE: NON-DISCRIMINATION PROVISION (1) IN THE HIRING 
AND EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR FOR THE EXECUTION OF THIS CONTRACT 
THE CONTRACTOR SHALL NOT REFUSE TO EMPLOY OR OTHERWISE 
DISCRIMINATE AGAINST ANY PERSON IN REGARD TO EMPLOYMENT 
BECAUSE OF THAT PERSON’S RACE, NATIONAL ORIGIN, COLOUR OR RELI- 
GION, NOR BECAUSE THE PERSON HAS MADE A COMPLAINT OR GIVEN 
INFORMATION WITH RESPECT TO AN ALLEGED FAILURE TO COMPLY 
WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THIS CLAUSE. (2) IF ANY QUESTION ARISES 
AT ANY TIME AS TO WHETHER OR NOT THERE HAS BEEN A FAILURE ON 
THE PART OF THE CONTRACTOR TO COMPLY WITH THE PROVISIONS OF 
THIS CLAUSE, THE MINISTER OR DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR OR ANY 
OTHER PERSON DESIGNATED BY THE MINISTER OF LABOUR FOR THE 
PURPOSE SHALL DECIDE THE QUESTION AND SUBJECT TO SUBCLAUSE 
5 HIS DECISION SHALL BE FINAL FOR THE PURPOSE OF THIS CONTRACT. 
(3) THE CONTRACTOR SHALL MAKE AVAILABLE TO THE MINISTER OR 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR OR ANY PERSON INSTRUCTED BY THE 
MINISTER OR DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR TO INQUIRE INTO ANY 
COMPLAINT OF NONCOMPLIANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THIS CLAUSE 
OR TO OTHERWISE MAKE INQUIRIES AS TO COMPLIANCE BY THE CON- 
TRACTOR WITH THE PROVISIONS THEREOF, HIS BOOKS AND RECORDS 
AND SHALL FURNISH TO HIM SUCH ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AS IS 
REQUIRED BY HIM FOR THE PURPOSES OF THE INQUIRY. (4) FAILURE OF 
THE CONTRACTOR TO COMPLY WITH ANY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
CLAUSE SHALL CONSTITUTE A MATERIAL BREACH OF THE CONTRACT. 
(5) IF THE CONTRACTOR IS DISSATISFIED WITH A DECISION UNDER SUB- 
CLAUSE 2 OF THIS CLAUSE, HE MAY, WITHIN THIRTY DAYS AFTER THE 
DECISION WAS MADE, REQUEST THE MINISTER OF LABOUR TO REFER 
THE QUESTION TO A JUDGE, AND THEREUPON THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 
SHALL REFER THE QUESTION TO A JUDGE OF A SUPERIOR, COUNTY OR 
DISTRICT COURT, WHOSE DECISION IS FINAL FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
THIS CONTRACT UNQUOTE 
MILTON F. GREGG 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


are nee 
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HON. MILTON F. GREGG 
MINISTER OF LABOUR 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


The Reply 


TORONTO, SEPTEMBER 25, 1952 


OUR CONVENTION IS GRATIFIED TO LEARN FROM YOUR TELEGRAM OF 
SEPTEMBER 24TH THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ACTED UPON 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR AND 
OTHER BODIES WITH RESPECT TO DISCRIMINATION BY EMPLOYERS 
WHO HAVE BEEN AWARDED GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AGAINST 
WORKERS BECAUSE OF RACE, NATIONAL ORIGIN, COLOUR OR RELIGION. 
WE FEEL THAT THIS IS A NOTABLE STEP TOWARD THE PROTECTION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND WISH TO COMMEND THE GOVERNMENT ON HAVING 


TAKEN ACTION IN THIS REGARD 


A> R. MOSHER; PRESIDENT 
DONALD MACDONALD, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 





Columbia member of the Woodworkers 
charged that too much money was being 
spent on arms, not enough on housing. 

President Mosher concluded the debate 
with another reference to political action. 
“We want homes,” he said, “and we want 
members of Parliament who will give us 
homes.” 


National Health Plan 

In the dying moments of the convention 
the delegates approved, without debate, a 
resolution calling for a “proper health plan 
in conformity with the requests of organ- 
ized labour, the Canadian Legion and other 
broadly representative citizen groups”. 

The resolution adopted was favoured 
over others which spelled out in greater 
detail the type of health plan sought, 
asking for an insurance scheme which 
would provide adequate free medical, 
surgical, optical, dental and hospital treat- 
ment for all Canadians. 


Discrimination 

The convention struck at discrimination 
on two fronts. Resolutions were adopted 
calling for a comprehensive government 
policy of fair employment practices and for 
active support by all affiliated unions “in 
the fight against racial and_ religious 
discrimination and towards a better under- 
standing among workers of all backgrounds 
and creeds”. 

The day after adoption of the resolu- 
tions, CCL officers received a_ telegram 


from the Minister of Labour announcing 
the inclusion of an _ anti-discrimination 
clause in all government contracts (see 
bow pw1318): 

“This is the fastest action ever given 
to a resolution of any Canadian labour 
organization,” said Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald when he had read the 
telegram. “This is one of the greatest 
achievements of labour in some time.” 


When the message was read to the 
delegates, the convention hall was shaken 
by applause. A reply to the Minister was 
immediately drafted (see box, p. 1319). 


The resolution urging the Government to 
adopt a fair employment practices policy 
requested (1) national fair employment 
practices legislation; (2) non-discrimina- 
tion clauses in all government contracts; 
and (3) vigorous enforcement of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act regarding 
activities of the National Employment 
Service. Z 

An auxiliary resolution called on = all 
existing Committees to Combat Racial 
Discrimination to “initiate and lead a 
campaign” for fair employment practices 
laws. 

Attacking the problem from a second 
direction, the convention approved a reso- 
lution asking all unions to include a 
non-discrimination clause in all contracts 
with employers and instructing the CCL’s 
Committee for Racial Tolerance to draft 
a model non-discrimination clause. 
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Presentation of the report of that 
Committee by R. J. Lamoureux, Chairman, 
a report highly critical of Canadian immi- 
gration policy, brought from many dele- 
gates charges that Canada had embarked 
on a “White Canada” immigration policy. 

“We are distressed by certain discrim- 
inatory practices of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration,” the Com- 
mittee said in its report. “We are 
equally disturbed,” the report continued, 
“by provisions of Bill 305, ‘An Act Respect- 
ing Immigration,’ which give the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration powers to 
prohibit and limit the admission of persons 
to Canada on the basis of their country 
of origin, nationality, citizenship, ethnic 
origin, customs, habits, modes of life, etc. 

“Tf the Government should see fit to 
regulate immigration to Canada,” the 
report went on, “it should be done on 
the basis of our ability to absorb new 
immigrants, not on outmoded and, in 
principle, pernicious considerations of the 
ethnic origin or the colour of the skin of 
the proposed immigrants.” 

One lone delegate upheld the immigra- 
tion policy. He warned against the crea- 
tion of blocks of peoples who cannot be 
assimilated. “Do we really want to say 
‘Come one, come all,’” he said. His state- 
ments were met with shouts of derision. 


Immigration 


The CCL has ealled for the setting up 
of an Immigration Advisory Committee, 
with “adequate labour representation,” the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
study the Immigration Act and its admin- 


istration, and the intensification of govern- 


ment efforts to educate new Canadians “in 


the languages and institutions of their new 
home”. 


A resolution drafted by the convention’s 
resolutions committee containing these 
demands was substituted for others which 
requested the strict control, if not the 
nalting, of all immigration. 


The resolution approved was as follows :— 


Resolved that this Convention call upon 
the Government to set up an Immigration 
Advisory Committee, with adequate Labour 
representation, along the lines of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee or the National Employment Com- 
mittee, to keep the Immigration Act and 
its administration, and immigration policy, 
under constant review and to advise the 
Government regularly on charges which 
the Government contemplates or which the 
Committee thinks necessary, and 

Be it further resolved that inasmuch as 
the recent revision of the Immigration Act 
was carried through so suddenly and _ so 
fast that Labour and other organizations 
most concerned had no time to study it 
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and make representations, and as the Act 
embodies the vicious principles of guilt by 
association and provides for deportation 
on a variety of vague charges (including 
“association with any organization that 
advocates subversion of democratic gov- 
ernment, institutions and processes” even 
by “other means” than force). The immi- 
grant’s guilt or innocence is decided not 
by a court but by an immigration official, 
with appeal to other immigration officials 
or to the Minister, not to the courts, and 
the “prohibited classes” include some 
which are so vaguely defined as to give 
the officials power to exclude even people 
who the officials think are likely to engage 
in subversive activities, or people who 
have been, but no longer are, members of, 
or associated with, organizations which the 
officials consider subversive, and as, the 
Act gives the Government power to lmit 
or prohibit the admission of immigrants 


on grounds of “nationality, citizenship, 
ethnic group, class, peculiar customs, 


habits, modes of life or methods of hold- 
ing property, unsuitability having regard 
to or other conditions” in Canada or in 
countries the immigrants came from or 
passed through; or on grounds of “prob- 
able inability to become readily assimi- 
lated or to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of Canadian citizenship 
within a reasonable time;” and whereas 
this power has already been used to 
discriminate against negroes, Italians and 
others, contrary to the principles of the 
Labour movement and of the United 
Nations, this Convention calls upon the 
Government to set up immediately a Royal 
Commission to study the Act and _ its 
administration, or failing this, a parlia- 
mentary committee at the beginning of the 
forthcoming session of Parliament, such 
Commission or committee to report 
promptly on necessary amendments to the 
Act and changes in its administration, 
with the Act and its administration under 
the constant scrutiny of the Advisory 
Committee on Immigration. 


Special criticism was directed at the 
immigration policy relating to West 
Indians by delegates who charged that 
persons from the West Indies were refused 
Canadian citizenship “because they were 
not suited to the Canadian climate”. 


Supporting the resolution asking that 
ereater efforts be made to teach immigrants 
the languages common in Canada, a Wood- 
workers’ delegate from British Columbia 
laid the blame for many logging accidents 
to the practice of sending untrained and 
non-English-speaking immigrants to work 
in the lumbering industry. 


Taxation 


Taxation proposals made by the CCL 
convention included: raising of the income 
tax exemptions allowed, elimination or 
gradual reduction of direct sales taxes and 
removal of the four-per-cent floor under 
medical expenses for income tax purposes 
so that all medical expenses may be 
claimed. 





Scene on the convention floor, members of the UAW delegation in the foreground. 


Another proposal was that the T4 form 
be revised to provide a column for the 
insertion of union dues paid, the column 
to be filled in by the employer as he now 
fills in deductions for pension plans. 

The Congress is seeking income tax 
exemptions of $1,500 for single persons, 
$3,000 for married persons and $500 for 
each dependent. 

The resolution requesting the elimina- 
tion of the four-per-cent floor on medical 
bills also asked that all doctors’ prescrip- 
tions be included in medical expenses for 
income tax purposes and expressed dis- 
approval of the Government’s action in 
not removing the floor after members of 
Parliament had approved the move. 


Making particular reference to _ the 
lumber industry, where workers often incur 
heavy travel expenses in going to and from 
the jobs, the convention approved a 
resolution requesting an income tax exemp- 
tion on all such travel costs. It was 
pointed out that the resolution did not 
apply to bus or street car fares, only to 
larger expenses. A proposed amendment 
to include expenses of private automobiles 
was not accepted by the resolutions com- 
mittee in view of the administrative 
difficulties involved. 


A resolution demanding that the Gov- 
ernment allow an annual depreciation 
allowance deductible for income tax pur- 
poses to all workers compelled to furnish 
their own tools was referred to the CCL 
Hxecutive and research department for 
compilation of an appropriate schedule of 
allowances. 

Two resolutions relating to income tax 
were rejected. One would have asked 
exemption from income tax of all moneys 
paid in municipal taxes; it was rejected 
because large property owners would be the 
chief beneficiaries. The other would have 
asked exemption of all moneys paid into 
Government-approved hospital or medical 
plans; it was turned down because the 
advantage to be gained would be less than 
that gained were all medical expenses 
deductible. 


Labour Unity 

Although many delegates protested that 
other Canadian labour organizations were 
engaged in raiding CCL unions and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
declared that the CCL had been “rebuffed 
and insulted,’ the convention overwhelm- 
ingly approved a resolution instructing the 
Congress executive to approach the TLC 
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and the CCCL “with a view to obtaining 
united action on all questions affecting 
Canadian labour”. 

The resolution adopted embraced two 
others, one of which, submitted by an 
Alberta local of the United Mine Workers, 
called for amalgamation with the TLC and 
CCCL and reunion with the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


Even those delegates who condemned the 
“raiding tactics’ of the TLC and CCCL 
spoke in favour of the resolution. “Despite 
our differences of opinion with other labour 
bodies we are dedicated to the maximum 
benefit for the maximum number of Cana- 
dian workers,’ said Larry Sefton of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


“We are willing and eager to hold out 
the hand of friendship,” said Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald, “but there is a price 
we will not pay: to sell out the interest 
of the members we represent. We want 
to be equal partners.” 

In a reference to the decision taken 
at the TLC convention in Winnipeg (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1185), Mr. MacDonald declared :— 


“We have been rebuffed and insulted. 
We have tried to turn the other cheek. 
We have done everything possible to 
recreate in Canada one labour body, one 
congress speaking with one voice.” 





Donald MacDonald 
Holds out hand of friendship 
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The convention also adopted a resolution 
reiterating the CCL’s willingness to “asso- 
ciate with a National Co-ordinating 
Committee of farm and labour organiza- 
tions with a view to seeking a mutual 
understanding on common problems”. 

But after expressing its desire for united 
action by all labour organizations, the 
convention resolved to “take immediate 
steps to counteract discriminatory actions 
of the AFL” in the Canadian construction 
industry. The resolution adopted, sub- 
mitted by a local of the United Construc- 
tion Workers of the United Mine Workers 
of America, charged that AFL building 
trades unions were “compelling” CCL 
construction workers to join the AFL union. 


Old Age Pensions 


Rejecting resolutions requesting old age 
pensions of $100 monthly payable at age 
60 without a means test, the resolutions 
committee recommended adoption of one 
repeating earlier CCL demands eye 
pension of $65 at the age of 65 years. 
This substitute resolution was approved. 

The resolution adopted made two other 
requests: (1) that an “adequate” escalator 
be provided to match the cost of living 
and (2) that the cost of pensions be 
defrayed “in a manner ensuring that the 
burden is distributed in a more equitable 
way”. 

Explaining why the resolutions committee 
did not favour demands for the $100-a- 
month pension at 60 years, Harry Chappell, 
chairman, said: “I am sure all delegates 
realize that the adoption of health insur- 
ance (prime target of the CCL) would 
cost money. When all factors are recog- 
nized, the proposition of $65 at age 65 is 
practical and reasonable.” 

Another resolution asked that qualified 
old-age pensioners be permitted to receive 
their pensions “in whatever part of the 
world they wish to reside”. 


Equal Pay 


A'l CCL affiliates were urged to try to 
have included in future agreements a 
clause that will provide for equal rates 
of pay and opportunity of employment for 
male and female workers. The same reso- 
lution called for the Congress to seek equal 
pay legislation. 

As originally submitted, the resolution on 
equal pay made no mention of equal 
opportunity of employment. Women dele- 
gates, notably Mrs. Brida Gray, President 
of a Toronto Steelworkers local, pointed 
out that many employers discriminate 
against women workers and also between 
married and unmarried women. They 


pointed out, too, that some unions were 
less than energetic in demanding equal 
pay rates for their women members. 

On their insistence, the resolution was 
returned to the resolutions committee for 
the addition of the phrase “opportunity of 
employment”. The amended resolution 
carried. 


Communist Unions 


Five resolutions submitted to the con- 
vention asked, “as the first step towards 
unity of the trade union movement,” for 
re-admission of the unions expelled from 
the Congress on charges of Communist 
domination. Declaring that “the CCL is 
always open to any trade union that rids 
itself of those elements which caused its 
expulsion,’ the resolutions committee 
recommended non-concurrence in all five. 
This recommendation was adopted without 
debate. 

A proposed amendment to the CCL con- 
stitution would have taken from the 
Executive Council the authority to expel 
unions it believed to be _ following 
communist or fascist principles and policies, 
giving them authority only to recommend 
expulsion of such unions. Such a recom- 
mendation, the proposed amendment 
stated, would have to be made at a 
Congress convention and dealt with, in- 
cluding any appeals, on the first day of 
the convention. 

The constitution committee, headed by 
D. N. Secord, CRBE & OTW, recom- 
mended non-concurrence and, although the 
amendment had some support from the 
floor, this recommendation was adopted. 


United Wage Drive 


Although the resolutions committee 
attempted to temper demands for all-out 
support of unions on strike or seeking wage 
increases, the delegates rejected the com- 
mittee’s milder proposals and insisted on 
more positive action. The convention 
referred back to the committee for 
strengthening a resolution calling for a 
drive for “substantial” wage increases, 
which the committee had watered down. 

Three resolutions had been submitted 
for the convention’s attention. One 
wanted a pledge of support for a drive 
by all affiliated unions for substantial wage 
increases. A second requested a pledge of 
full support for all unionists on strike 
while the third sought united action by all 
unions, “regardless of affiliation,’ to meet 
the “attempt by the employing class to 
smash organized labour”. 

The latter resolution, submitted by the 
Vancouver Marine Workers and_ Boiler- 


makers’ Industrial Union, would, in effect, 
promise CCL support even to unions the 
Congress had expelled for following 
communist policies. 

The resolutions committee recommended 
concurrence in a substitute resolution that 
promised Congress support for any drive 
for wage increases that may be undertaken 
by an affiliated union. 

“It is not a Congress prerogative,” said 
Committee Chairman Harry Chappell, “to 
determine if a local needs a wage increase; 
but when a local decides to go out for 
more wages, the Congress will back it.” 

Although some speakers from the floor 
sided with the committee, emphatically 
rejecting the idea that the CCL should 
promise support to Communist-led unions, 
the majority of delegates objected to the 
lumping of the three resolutions into the 
one drafted by the committee, asserting 
that each dealt with a different subject. 

After a heated debate, the resolution was 
returned to the committee with instruc- 
tions that it be amended to include the 
ideas expressed in all three resolutions and 
also in another resolution that called for 
a conference early next year of all affiliated 
unions “to lay plans for a co-ordinated 
wage and contract policy and make 
preparations for assisting CCL unions that 
may be forced to take strike action”’. 


Unemployment Insurance 

“The Unemployment Insurance Act is 
far from being perfect,” said the CCL’s 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance in 
its report to the convention, presented by 
George Burt, Committee Chairman. The 
report did, however, speak favourably of 
the recent amendments to the Act, 
declaring they were “all the more signifi- 
cant in that no additional contributions 
were imposed to finance them” and that 
they “do indicate progress in liberalizing 
the Act”. 

The Committee recommended :— 

An amendment to the Act to ease the 
statutory condition requiring a worker to 
prove recent attachment to the labour 
market; elimination of the condition was 
not requested. 

Creation of new insurance classes at the 
top level by redistributing the present top 
class into at least two new classes, with 
corresponding contribution and __ benefit 
changes. (This does not mean an increase 
in contributions, Mr. Burt explained.) 

Elimination of non-compensable days 
and reduction, if not elimination, of the 
waiting period. 

Rescinding of the section of the Act 
governing married women. 
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President A. R. Mosher (left) and Vice-President George Burt talk things over. 


Payment of supplementary _ benefits 
equivalent to the normal benefit, such 
benefits to be available the year round. 

dxtension of coverage, especially to 
hospital employees. 

Provision for a suggested 18 days of 
compensable days of illness during every 
benefit vear, covering only casual illness. 

Extension of the area of union rights 
under the Act to protect workers who 
refuse to cross another union’s picket lines 
or to handle “hot” goods. 


An amendment to allow a claimant to 
earn casually as much as he is able, such 
earnings being subtracted from his unem- 
ployment insurance benefit. 

A sickness disability scheme to supple- 
ment unemployment insurance. 

A yevision in the contribution-benefit 
ratio “to bring it more in line with present 
conditions”. 

The Committee also suggested that 
unions compile for their localities the 
rates of pay for the Jobs covered by their 
agreements, such information to be made 
available to courts of referees so that they 
ean more correctly determine the prevail- 
ing rate in the district. 
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Publicity Committee 


Anxiety about the freedom of the press 
in Canada, criticism of “anti-labour 
colouration” of news by some private radio 
stations and of unfair coverage of labour 
events by CBC “News Round-up” and a 
warning that television should not “fall 
prey to excessive commercialism — or 
exploitation for private profit” were 
expressed in the report of the publicity 
committee, presented to the convention by 
Eamon Park. 

The committee also recommended rejec- 
tion of a resolution requesting establish- 
ment of a committee to investigate the 
financial, technical and practical aspects of 
«4 union-financed and controlled daily news- 
paper. Pointing out that the feasibility of 
financing a union-controlled daily news- 
paper has been considered by much larger 
labour organizations, who have decided the 
project is beyond the financial ability of 
unions to carry out, the committee 
declared that establishment of an investi- 
gating committee would be “a waste of 
time”. 

Expressing concern over the freedom of 
expression in Canadian newspapers, the 


committee stated: “Dozens of Canadian 
communities must rely on only one news- 
paper for information and opinion. That is 
serious in itself; but in recent years 
monopoly or near-monopoly ownership of 
the press has become a matter of concern 
for all Canadians. The growth of 
centralized writing and printing of news 
stories which has been developed by 
newspaper chains . is seriously limiting 
the viewpoints on the news available to 
Canadians”. 


The committee urged all unions to take 
an interest in the newspaper practices in 
their localities. 


Hailing the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation as “the Canadian  public’s 
assurance of integrity in broadcasting” and 
issuing a reminder that the CBC has 
developed a code “which can _ protect 
freedom of expression on the air,” the 
committee warned that freedom cannot be 
maintained “unless the overriding authority 
of the CBC code is maintained”. 


The report said that the numbers 
participating in forum broadcasts have 
shifted “from approximately 50-50 partici- 
pation by labour and management to the 
point where business and its spokesmen 
substantially outnumbered labour spokes- 
men in last year’s series”. 

The committee’s criticism of CBC 
“News Round-up” was worded thus:— 

“By and large ‘News Round-up’ ignores 
stories which put labour in a favourable 
light - or uses commentators who lack 
sympathy or understanding for the labour 
view. Labour-management relations stories, 
when infrequently used, are given in a 
pro-management vein.” 

The publicity committee also suggested 
that the CCL Publicity Department con- 
sider making a film telling the story of 
Canadian labour and particularly of the 


CCL. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Seventeen proposed amendments to the 
CCL constitution were submitted. One 
dealt with the power of the Executive 
Council to expel unions it believed to be 
followers of communist or fascist prin- 
ciples and policies (see “Communist Unions” 
above). Others concerned the time limit 
for the submission of resolutions, the 
establishment of a CCL Department of 
Organization, an increase in per capita tax, 
duties of a union — secretary-treasurer, 
initiation fees, affiliation with and _ repre- 
sentation at provincial federations, the 
formation of ladies’ auxiliaries and the 
conduct of voting. 


The delegates supported the adoption of 
the amendments establishing a Depart- 
ment of Organization, increasing the per 
capita tax, altering the duties of a union 
secretary-treasurer, increasing the minimum 
dues that can be set by chartered unions 
and changing the method of conducting 
roll-eall votes. 


On the recommendation of the constitu- 
tion committee, whose chairman was D. N. 
Secord, CBRE & OTW, the convention 
rejected amendments limiting the power 
of the Executive Council to recommenda- 
tion only of expulsion of communist- or 
fascist-directed unions, retarding the dead- 


line for the submission of resolutions, 
altering the basis of representation at 
conventions of provincial federations, 


requiring locals to become affiliated with 
provincial federations and permitting the 
establishment of ladies’ auxiliaries. 


Election of Officers 


A. R. Mosher was re-elected President 
for a 13th term. Huis re-election was 
noteworthy in that at the time of the 
elections he was not the leader of any 
major CCL affiliate. Mr. Mosher resigned 
from the presidency of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers at that union’s 
triennial convention in Ottawa only a week 
before the CCL gathering. 

Mr. Mosher’s only opponent in the 
presidential contest was Wilham White, 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union, Vancouver, who polled only 
85 votes to Mr. Mosher’s 737. 

Results of the voting for the secretary- 
treasurer's post were close. Donald 
MacDonald, appointed to the position by 
the Executive Council to complete the 
unexpired term of Pat Conroy after the 
latter’s sudden resignation last year, was 
opposed by William Mahoney, nominee of 
the United Steelworkers and a member of 
last year’s Executive Committee. Mr. 
MacDonald’s bid to be voted into the 
position he had held for ten months as 
an appointed official was successful; he 
gathered 455 votes to Mr. Mahoney’s 410. 


George Burt, Silby Barrett and Sol 
Spivak were re-elected Vice-Presidents and 
C. H. Millard, who declined to seek 
re-election at the 1951 convention, was 
again named to a_vice-presidential seat. 
Results of the voting were: Mr. Burt, 857; 
Mr. Barrett, 856; Mr. Spivak, 843; and 
Mr. Millard, 734. <A fifth nominee, 
William Stewart of the Marine Workers 
and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, 
Vancouver, gained only 193 votes. 
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The officers of the CCL for the coming year: front row (left to right), Vice-Presidents 
C. H. Millard and Silby Barrett, President A. R. Mosher, Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, Vice-President George Burt and Executive Secretary Norman S. Dowd; 
back row, the Executive Committee: (left to right), Fred W. Dowling, James Bury, 
H. L. Ladd, Maleolm Smith, Freeman Jenkins, J. Harold D’Aoust, William Mahoney 
and Raoul Leclere. Absent when the picture was taken was Vice-President Sol Spivak. 


Returned to seats on the Executive 
Committee were: R. Leclerc, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Municipal Employees, 
Montreal; Freeman Jenkins, Dhirector, 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America; Fred Dowling, Canadian Director, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America; 
and William Mahoney, United Steelworkers 
of America. Others elected to the eight- 
man committee were: J. Harold D’Aoust, 
Canadian Director, Textile Workers’ Union 
of America; Harvey Ladd, International 
Woodworkers of America; Malcolm Smith, 
United Automobile Workers; and James 
Bury, Secretary, Vancouver Labour Council. 


Other Resolutions 


Foreign Policy 


The convention endorsed the following 
statement on foreign policy :— 


The workers of Canada have always had 
a deep desire for peace and the extension 
of freedom which will make peace possible. 


In the years that followed the war, the 
creation of the United Nations gave men 
hope that the future might be one of peace. 
Today, the United Nations remains the 
best hope of mankind for peace. But the 
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constructive possibilities of the United 
Nations have been hampered and under- 
mined by the expansionist policies of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. That 
policy of expansion became open aggres- 
sion in the invasion of South Korea. 
Canadian workers pledge their continued 
support to the United Nations in its 
resistance to aggression in Korea and the 
present efforts to bring about an armistice. 
These armistice talks are being delayed 
and perhaps crippled by the Soviet bloc’s 
refusal to accept the principle of voluntary 
repatriation of war prisoners. 

The defence of the free world now makes 
necessary the expenditure of large sums 
for rearmament. It will also require 
Canada’s full participation in such 
regional defence arrangements as_ the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. These 
expenditures will, of necessity, continue 
until a settlement of world differences is 
reached and until a genuine plan for world 
disarmament, which includes free inspec- 
tion by an international authority of all 
armaments, including bacteriological and 
atomic weapons, is accepted by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

This convention pledges its support to 
the defence effort of Canada, but demands 
that the burden of rearmament be borne 
on the basis of equality of sacrifice by all 
sections of the Canadian people. 

In the opinion of this convention, the 
peace and security of the world are 


equally dependent on improving the 
deplorable living standards which exist in 
many of the world’s economically under- 
developed areas. This will require, from 
countries such as Canada, the granting of 
far greater economic and technical assist- 
ance than is now the case. 

Such economic and technical assistance 
must be directed towards improving the 
standards of living of the mass of the 
people and must not be used to bolster 
corrupt local regimes. What is more, in 
order to further the cause of peace and 
security, the Canadian Government should 
assist these peoples who are still struggling 
to satisfy their national aspirations by 
the winning of freedom from _ colonial 
domination and exploitation. 


Canada should spare no effort to obtain 

a settlement of world differences and 

world-wide disarmament. In the pursuit 

of this goal, Canada must carry out an 

independent and realistic foreign policy. 

The key-stone of our foreign policy must 

' be co-operation without domination by 

large and powerful allies. Only such a 

policy will permit Canadians to play their 
full part in furthering world peace. 


The statement was drafted by the reso- 
lutions committee to substitute for six 
resolutions. The ideas expressed in two 
of these resolutions, both submitted by the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union, Vancouver, were ignored in 
the substitution; the by-passed resolutions 
asked that no foreign power be given 
extra-territorial concessions within the 
borders of Canada and that all weapons 
of mass destruction (“germ warfare” was 
specifically mentioned in the resolution’s 


preamble) be outlawed by the United 
Nations. 

Use of Court Injunctions 
Specifically referring to recent court 


decisions in Quebec and British Columbia 
but asserting that evidence exists in other 
provinces of “a similar tendency to thwart 
the rights of labour by court injunctions 
and appeals,’ the convention passed a 
resolution instructing the CCL Executive 
to “take every possible means at its 
disposal to maintain the rights of the 
workers against the unjust use of the 
courts by employers and government”. 


Price Control 


Price control should be _ re-established, 
the CCL believes. 


Four resolutions on the subject were sub- 
mitted to the convention, calling for the 
re-introduction of price controls on food, 
clothing and shelter, a roll-back of prices 
and an excess profits tax. The resolu- 
tions committee recommended concurrence 
in one only, the briefest, which stated: 
“Resolved that the Congress urge the 
federal Government to re-establish price 
control”. 


National Labour Code 


Three new federal Acts “which will 
supersede provincial legislation of a similar 
character” were requested by the conven- 
tion. They were: a national labour code 
covering all industries, a national minimum 
wage act providing for an adequate 
minimum wage throughout Canada and a 
national hours of work act providing for 
a 40-hour work-week with penalty rates 
for overtime work performed. The legis- 
lation, said the resolution adopted, should 
be “in line with the adequate standards 
that have been expressed in Congress 
policies”. 

Recognizing the constitutional barrier to 
this proposal, the same resolution urged 
the Government to begin action imme- 
diately to have the British North America 
Act amended. 


An auxiliary resolution pledged the 
continuance of Congress efforts to obtain a 
national labour code. 


Government Employees 


Recognition of unions of federal govern- 
ment employees was urged in an emer- 
gency resolution adopted by the CCL 
convention. The same resolution requested 
the establishment of the 40-hour week for, 
and the granting of sick leave and 
furlough to, the Government’s prevailing 
rates employees; their wages should be 
made subject to negotiation, the resolu- 
tion added. 


Other resolutions concerning government 
employees, all of which were carried 
unanimously, pledged support for “any 
section of organized labour” trying to 
obtain the 40-hour week for employees of 
Crown companies, called for the estab- 
lishment of the 40-hour week for such 
workers, urged all government departments 
operating vessels to grant the 44-hour week 
to the ships’ crews, and, charging that the 
Government has “consistently avoided the 
negotiation of signed contracts’ with 
unions, emphasized that ‘all workers should 
have the right to bargain collectively with 
their employers through the union of their 
choice. 


Textiles 


So that the Canadian textile industry 
will provide “the maximum employment 
for the Canadian textile workers now on 
short time or laid off,” the federal Govern- 
ment will be petitioned to make any 
improvements in the tariffs pertaining to 
textiles found necessary on re-assessing the 
importation of textile products. This 
action was called for by a resolution 
adopted at the convention. 
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The same resolution requested the 
Government to take steps to halt the 
dumping of textile goods into the Cana- 
dian market. 

A spokesman for the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, the union submitting 
the resolution, explained the intent of the 
resolution in these words:— 

“We want the dumping rule amended to 
make the deciding factor the average price, 
not the minimum price, of the article 
being dumped. And we want excluded 
from the preferred nation status,” he added, 
“those countries whose wage rates are lower 
than Canada’s.” 


Miscellaneous Resolutions 

Basing their request on the possibility 
that the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act may be opened for 
review during the coming year, the dele- 
gates asked the CCL Executive to be 
prepared to make representations on their 
behalf. 

Charging that both federal and provincial 
governments have age restrictions in their 
employment regulations, the convention 
demanded that these governments “give 
the lead” by lifting restrictions against 
older workers and that such restrictions 
by private employers be treated as an 
unfair labour practice. 

A campaign to organize office workers is 
forecast in another resolution approved by 
the convention. It directs the CCL 
organizing committee to call a conference 
of already-established office workers’ unions 
to discuss the “potentialities and possi- 
bilities’ of an organizing drive in that 
field. 

An increase in family allowance pay- 
ments was requested. In addition, the 
real value of the payments, “sharply 
reduced since 1946 as a result of inflation,” 
should be restored, the same _ resolution 
urged. 

A resolution was passed asking for a 
campaign to raise the balance of the 
$50,000 pledged by the 1951 convention as 
the CCL contribution to the Regional 
Activities Fund of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. The 


same resolution urged all affiliated locals 
to co-operate in the campaign. It was 
explained to the delegates that the Fund 
was, in effect, aimed at organizing the 
unorganized throughout the free world. 


Other resolutions expressed the Con- 
gress’ whole-hearted support of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and approval of the 
project as an all-Canadian development 
and called on the federal Government to 
take the necessary steps to expand Canada’s 
steel industry. 


The convention, on the recommendation 
of the resolutions committee, rejected a 
resolution asking that labour laws be 
amended to require companies to furnish 
payroll data to unions on request. 


Resolutions Not Touched 


When the convention adjourned Friday 
evening after sitting through the dinner 
hour, some of the 152 resolutions sub- 
mitted had not been dealt with. These 
were left to the incoming executive for 
action. 


Included in the resolutions not touched 
by the convention were those requesting 
that the Congress and affiliated unions 
refrain from raiding other organizations; 
instructing CCL officers to transfer mem- 
bers of directly-chartered locals who fall 
within the jurisdiction of international or 
national unions to such unions; calling on 
the federal Government to ensure that 
fair wages and standard working condi- 
tions are provided for shipyard workers 
engaged on government contracts; 


Urging the Government to alter Canada’s 
foreign trade policy; requesting the enact- 
ment of a Bill of Rights; protesting the 
“anti-labour section” of Bill H-8; calling 
for legislation against salacious literature ; 
asking that the telephone industry be 
declared national in scope and_ thus 
eovered by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act; protesting the 
decision of the Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act that disqualified 
from benefit workers idle as the result of 
a labour dispute; and demanding a program 
for the development and processing in 
Canada of Canadian raw materials. 





By the end of this year, India will have received from Canada 1,285 motor 
vehicles, the Indian Finance Minister told the House of the People in answer to a 
question. The vehicles, the Minister explained, are being sold to the Bombay Road 
Transport Corporation, who will use them for the public transport of goods in the 
State of Bombay. 
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31st Convention of Canadian and 


Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Meeting, attended by 400 delegates, considered one of most important 
ever held by the organization. CCCL decides to engage in political 
action and to set up half-million-dollar “professional defence fund” 


The 31st annual convention of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
which brought together some 400 delegates 
in Shawinigan Falls, Que., from September 
14 to 18, was one of the most important 
conventions ever held by this labour 
organization. 

The delegates, representing 93,040 mem- 
bers, gave their organization more power 
in its legislative proposals by having it 
definitely concern itself with political 
action and by creating a “professional 
defence fund” of at least half a million 
dollars. 

With these two measures, which give a 
new direction to the CCCL by allowing 
it to put more weight behind its legis- 
lative proposals, the delegates approved 
the position taken by their leaders during 
the past year and have followed their 
recommendations set forth in their reports 
to the convention. 

Although the CCCL has decided to 
amend its constitution so that it can 
engage in political action and can appoint 
a permanent official whose duties will be 
to give effect to the decisions made by the 
political orientation committee, it decided 
not to link itself with any political party. 

The convention also reaffirmed its oppo- 
sition to communism. Gérard Picard, 
General President, said the charge that 
the CCCL was an ally of communism was 
“false and ridiculous,” repeating that the 
CCCL was opposed to this atheistic 
ideology “from conviction and not from 
fear,” 

The convention re-elected by acclama- 
tion Mr. Picard and the General Secretary, 
Jean Marchand. At the same time, the 
CCCL became the first national labour 
organization to give recognition to the 
growing importance of women in the labour 
movement, by naming a woman, Miss 
Yolande Valois, of Sorel, one of its 
vice-presidents. 

During the deliberations, which lasted 
four days and often continued until an 
advanced hour of the night, the 400 dele- 
gates considered more than a hundred 
resolutions and adopted an imposing 
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number, dealing, among other subjects, 
with apprenticeship, housing, industrial 
relations, pensions and taxes. The dele- 


gates also made numerous decisions con- 
cerning the internal management of their 
movement. 


Official Opening 


The official opening of the convention 
took place Sunday afternoon in St. Mark’s 
Parish Hall at Shawinigan Falls. Guests 
of honour included His Excellency Mer. 
Georges-Léon Pelletier, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Three Rivers, Paul Emile Coté, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Federal 
Minister of Labour, Donat Quimper, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the Quebec 
Department of Labour, and Ernest Mayer, 
United States Consul at Quebec. 


Paul Emile Coté 


The Department of Labour was officially 
represented at the convention by Paul 
Kimile Cété, Member of Parliament for 
Verdun-La Salle and Parliamentar y 
Assistant to Hon. Milton F. Gregg. Mr. 
Cété made a stirring plea for a stronger 
sense of national patriotism. 

Mr. Cété, who has attended all CCL 
conventions since he became Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, 
briefly emphasized the notable progress 
Canada has made in all fields and reminded 
the 400 delegates and their guests that 
their work must go on with a view to the 
national development of the country. 


“For some time now,” Mr. Cdté stated, 
“our country has been taking on consider- 
able importance, from the industrial and 
political point of view, among all the 
nations of the world. I should like you 
to remember, during your convention, that 
patriotism is not the concern of a single 
individual; it is the concern of the whole 
community. 

“Our country,” he added, “is being thrust 
more and more towards responsibilities in 
the international field, and it must count 
on the sense of responsibility of its 
different movements. 
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Paul Emile Coté, MP 


“g stronger sense of national patriotism” 


“T should like you to remember that your 
work must be carried on with a view to 
the national development of our country. 
A group such as yours,” he stated, “should 
take its bearings in the sense of national 
patriotism. Every one of your thoughts 
must take its place on the national plane.” 


The Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour emphasized the 
important stage which the CCChla has 


passed through this year and praised the 
esprit de corps of its members. 

Mr. Coté said he brought the greetings 
and best wishes of the Department of 
Labour to the CCCL and stated that he 
also wished “to testify to the respect and 
admiration my Department feels for your 
leaders, who are at the root of your 
organization’s development and progress 
during the past year, which will mark an 
epoch in your history.” 

Mr. Coté was introduced by the 
General President of the CCCL, who 
stressed the interest the Parliamentary 
Assistant for Labour has always taken in 
the CCCL and the sympathy he has shown 
for the union principles of this labour 
organization. Mr. Picard took advantage 
of the opportunity to dwell on the import- 
ance of the Catholic labour movement, 
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reminding his listeners that this move- 
ment “is deserving of the attention of 
Governments”. 


(During the day, Mr. Coté also went to 
Cap de la Madeleine, where some 30,000 
young workers from all corners of the prov- 
ince and from Ontario and New Brunswick 
invaded the national sanctuary at Cap de 
la Madeleine to celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of the Canadian JOC (Young 
Catholic Workers). On this pilgrimage, the 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Department 
of Labour was also the official representa- 
tive of the Prime Minister of Canada.) 


Donat Quimper 


The Department of Labour of the prov- 
ince was represented at the convention’s 
opening by Donat Quimper, Assistant 
Deputy Minister. 

Mr. Quimper, introdifced by the General 
President as “an authority who studies 
objectively the social conflicts which come 
to his attention”, stated that the CCCL 
has understood the objectives of the labour 
classes and is working towards their 
attainment. 


“The objectives of labour,” said Mr. 
Quimper, “are to grow like other men, 
morally, intellectually and on the economic 
level. To grow morally, the CCCL has 
its chaplains who determine the duties and 
the rights of the workers in relation to 
their employers. In the intellectual field, 
the achievements of the Education Service, 
recently established, are a proof of its true 
value. On the economic level, the develop- 
ment of the syndicates and their increasing 
number show clearly that they are an 
important power.” 


Mgr. G.-L. Pelletier 


His Excellency Mgr. Georges-Léon 
Pelletier, Bishop of Three Rivers, brought 
the good wishes of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the delegates and warned them 
that they must not make any false move. 
Mer. Pelletier stressed the Christian faith 
and social spirit of the CCCL and asked 
the delegates to work together in order 
to improve their relations with others for 
the good of the community. 


“You have come here to examine your 
problems in the light’ of the Gospel,” 
declared Mer. Pelletier, “and only the 
Church can bring an equitable solution to 
social problems, a solution which will bring 
peace and justice to the world, as the 
social doctrine of the Church takes into 
account human dignity, the duties of the 
workers, the responsibilities of the 
employers and of all human capital.” 


Civic Reception 

On Sunday morning, the delegates were 
received at the City Hall of Shawinigan 
Falls. In welcoming the union members, 
Mayor Francois Roy declared that the 
meetings were being held in the city where 
the members of the various syndicates 
affiliated to the CCCL are the most 
numerous in relation to the population. 

“We are anxious that our workers join 
unions,’ Mayor Roy said, “and we are 
pleased to note that they belong to 
syndicates affiliated with the CCCL.” 
Alderman J. A. Thérien, acting for the 
Mayor of Grand’Mere, neighbour city of 
Shawinigan Falls, added his best wishes to 
those of Mayor Roy. 

Prior to the opening of the convention, 
the delegates attended a mass in St. Peter’s 
Church celebrated by Mer. P. E. Doyon, 
Vicar General of the Diocese of Three 
Rivers. Mer. Hervé Trudel, F.V., DP., 
welcomed the delegates in the name of the 
Church authorities of the Diocese, while 
Canon Paul Gaudet of Three Rivers, 
chaplain of the Professional Association of 
Industrialists (PAI), preached the sermon. 


General President's Report 


At the inaugural meeting of the con- 
vention, the General President of the 
CCCL submitted his report to the 400 
delegates and guests of honour. Mr. 
Picard took advantage of the occasion to 
restate the attitudes of the CCCL on 
politics and communism. 


Mr. Picard stressed the fact that they 


CCCL had considered that it should engage 
actively in politics without, however, 
committing itself to one political party, 
and he assured all the delegates that the 
CCCL is opposed to communism by con- 
viction and not from fear, because 
communism is atheistic and has no respect 
for the human being and the family. 


Economic Progress 


Recalling that the province of Quebec 
and Canada as a whole are progressing 
rapidly and that we can look to the future 
with confidence, Mr. Picard began his 
report by outlining the economic situation. 
He declared that Canada’s prosperity could 
be still greater “if the general economic 
policy considered processing our raw 
materials at home’, 

For his outline of the present economic 
situation in Canada, Mr. Picard drew his 
inspiration from the synthesis of Mr. OFF 
Firestone, Economic Adviser to the Cana- 
dian Department of Trade and Commerce, 
published on page 731 of the June, 1952, 
issue of the Lasour Gazerts. 
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Mr. Picard referred to some 15 strikes 
supported by the CCCL during the past 
year and then broached the subject of a 
professional defence fund. He concluded 
his appeal by reminding the delegates that 
“many strikes could easily be prevented 
by the single fact of the existence of a 
substantial professional defence fund”, 


Political Action 

The General President devoted a large 
part of his report to the matter of political 
action, stressing the lack of unanimity 
within and without the ranks of the 
organization as regards the measures taken 
and statements made by the CCCL during 
the last provincial election campaign. 

He clearly stated the position of the 
CCCL as follows:— 

“In the pursuit of its objective, which, 
in general terms, may be stated as the 
study, defence and promotion of the 
professional, economic and social interests 
of its members, a labour organization is 
entitled to use all honest means that tend 
to the attainment of this objective. What 
should be avoided, and this is elementary, 
is recourse to means that even though 
legitimate, will divert it from its purpose. 

“There is no absolute necessity for a 
Jabour organization to undertake political 
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action. But when labour legislation and 
its enforeement become a source of 
injustice, when the governing authorities 
prove hostile to labour organizations or 
become unable to stand contradiction to 
the point of taking advantage of all 
opportunities to make reprisals against 
union officials, then political action may 
become necessary aS a means of alerting 
public opinion”. 

The General President stressed the fact 
that the CCCL is not affiliated and does 
not intend to affiliate with any political 
party. 

“There are no organic ties between any 
political party and the CCCL,” he declared. 
“For that reason, however, political action 
within the ranks of the CCCL may have, 
and in fact has, favoured certain candidates 
of another political party, as it has brought 
about the defeat of certain candidates of 
another political party.” 

The General President declared further 
that it should not be construed that the 
CCCL wishes to enter completely into 
direct and non-partisan political action. 
He reiterated that, without going as far 
as the majority of labour organizations in 
other democratic countries, the CCCL con- 
sidered that it should engage in political 
action without, however, linking its destiny 
with that of any political party. 


The CCCL and Communism 


The second important point dealt with 
by Mr. Picard was communism, which he 
repudiated as follows:— 


“In the last few months especially, the 
CCCL has been the target of several 
politicians and weekly papers. All seem 
to be inspired by the same idea and 
proceed with the same treachery. Efforts 
are being made to spread the belief that 
ihe GCCL is an ally? or communism. 
There is no need to say that such an 
accusation is false and ridiculous. It is 
patent that this smear campaign 1s meant 
to spread doubt in the public mind and 
especially to hurt the reputation of the 
present union officials.” 


Mr. Picard declared ironically that one 
must not conclude that the Vatican is an 
ally of the Kremlin because there is a 
Catholic church in Moscow, or that 
wherever there are universities in the 
world they have been established to please 

Stalin because there is a university in 
* Moscow. 


“The CCCL opposes communism through 
conviction and not threugh fear,” he 
declared. “It opposes communism because 
it is an atheistic doctrine and because it 
has no respect for the individual or the 
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family. The CCCL derives its inspira- 
tion from the social doctrine of the Church 
and ranks spiritual values first in the scale 
of values. It respects the individual and 
the family and does all in its power to 
bring about those economic and social 
reforms that will make for more Justice 
in the community.” 


Mr. Picard concluded his long report 
with this thought of Léon Harmel (1897) :— 


Certain conservative people who refuse 
to see the appalling perils surrounding 
us seem to fear only the action of 
Christian workers. 


Report of the Confederal Bureau 

The report on the activities of the 
Confederal Bureau was read by Jean 
Marchand, who drew “an impressive picture 
of the difficulties” encountered by the 
CCCL during the past year. 

Specifying that “these difficulties were 
of all kinds,’ the General Secretary of 
the CCCL declared that the problem goes 
beyond the behaviour of individuals and 
has more to do with conflicting social 
concepts. 


“As our syndicates refuse to act as agents 
of discord and weakening of our labour 
forces,’ Mr. Marchand explained, “and as, 
on the other hand, their activities are 
based on the whole of the social doctrine 
of the Church, and not only on those parts 
which favour a certain social conservatism, 
they have become enemy No. 1 of all those 
consciously or unconsciously supporting 
economic liberalism”. 


In reviewing the activities of the year, 
the General Secretary, among other sub- 
jects, dealt with international life, relations 
with the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments, the proposed Labour Code and 
relations with other Canadian labour 
organizations. He stressed particularly the 
strike problem, judicial proceedings and 
conciliation and arbitration, and reported 
briefly on the activities of various federa- 
tions affiliated to the CCCL. 


The CCCL has continued to develop 
during the past year and its membership 
now stands at 93,040, an increase of 4,959 
over last year. The number of syndicates 
has risen from 410 to 423. A detailed 
report of the CCCL membership is given 
on page 1333. 


Speaking of the international scene, Mr. 
Marchand mentioned that a resolution on 
co-management had been adopted at the 
11th Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions held in 
Holland (L.G., Aug., p. 1070). He sug- 
gested that the meeting examine this 










The CCCL membership has increased 
by 4,959 members during the last year, 
rising from 88,081 to 93,040. There are 
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problem, in the light of its experience and 
in apposition with its economic and social 
structures. 


Inter-Union Committee 


The General Secretary expressed regret 
that the inter-union committee provision- 
ally formed at the national level by the 
Trades and Labour Congress, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and the CCCL 
had dissolved. “It is certainly in the 
greatest interest of the workers,” Mr. 
Marchand added, “that central labour 
unions offer a united front in special 
circumstances.” He also deplored the 
dissolution, at the provincial level, of the 
Joint Labour Conference. 

(At its annual meeting the following 
week, the CCL approved a resolution 
requesting its Executive Committee to 
broach the subject of teamwork with the 
other two national labour unions. The 
TLC, however, at its convention in August, 
rejected a resolution for greater unified 
action between the three main labour 
bodies in the country.) 


The problems arising from the CCCL,’s 
approximately 15 strikes and involving 
between nine and ten thousand workers 
formed the major part of the General 
Secretary’s report. 

“If the free labour movement were 
wholly accepted and protected,” Mr. 
Marchand stated, “most of the strikes from 
which we have had to suffer in the last 
few years would not have happened and 
the social atmosphere in the province 
would be much less strained than it is. 
With a little good-will, a dispute on wages 
or working conditions can always be 
settled; but it is impossible to effect a 


settlement which would be the death 
warrant of the union concerned.” 
Mr. Marchand also protested against 


legal procedures which cause unreasonable 
delays and specified that it is “inadmissible 
that employers, through dilatory legal 
means, should succeed in weakening a 
labour union or in preventing it from 
achieving its legitimate ends.” 

The General Secretary also requested 
that the provincial Conciliation Branch and 
the arbitration boards be reformed. “Qur 
experience with conciliation boards in the 
past 12 months has been disastrous,” he 
said, “and unless a reform is undertaken 
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in the near future we are afraid that 
the institution itself may be definitely 
compromised.” 

Recalling that industrial disputes are 
costly not only to the workers but to 
employers and the public as well, Mr. 
Marchand requested that better qualified 
and more competent men be appointed at 
both the arbitration and conciliation stages. 

“The fixing of enticing remuneration for 
conciliation officers,” he said, “so that 
competent candidates will be interested in 
the position, while being protected from 
the temptation of supplementing their 
income with side-jobs, and the Govern- 
ment’s wholehearted support in the exer- 
cise of their functions will contribute, we 
believe, towards bringing about a sub- 
stantial drop in the number of strikes and 
arbitration cases.” 


Supplementary Reports 


An appendix to the report of the Con- 
federal Bureau also contained 187 reports 
of services and committees, the most 
important being the reports on the Labour 
Education Service and the Political Orien- 
tation Committee. 

The Director of the Education Service, 
Fernand Jolicoeur, pointed out the import- 
ance of labour education in order that 
trade-unionists might play their assigned 
role in society. 

Mr. Jolicoeur announced the opening in 
November of a labour college with courses 
of four weeks’ duration. Specifying that 
the main courses scheduled would be on 
social, economic and trade-union history, 
political economy, labour legislation, union 
techniques and the social doctrine of the 
Church, Mr. Jolicoeur stated that the 
purpose of this labour college was a1O0 
only to train men to solve their economic 
or social problems, but also to train 
monitors to coach their fellow-workers.” 
[The Political Orientation Committee, born 
out of a resolution of the Executive at the 
end of March, 1952, presented a long report 
on its activities on the occasion of the 
recent provincial election in Quebec, 
stressing the fact that “the CCCL, as such, 
did not sponsor any candidate or any 
political party during the campaign”. 

The report pointed out that the Com- 
mittee had designated a certain number 
of candidates who had proved “hostile” to 
the CCCL, officially denouncing four of 
them. The Committee’s political activity 
was carried on by means of the radio and 
the press. 

According to the Committee, its most 
important activity was to inform the 
public at large of the legislative, social 
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and economic program of the CCCL. The 
Committee also asked that the provincial 
election set-up be reformed. 

The Political Orientation Committee’s 
report stated that the workers, in their 
daily activity, are constantly opposed by 
an alliance of “governmental and financial 
forces”. That is why, according to the 
Committee, the workers must fight on 
political ground to give back to the State 
‘Sts full and complete freedom”. 

The Committee made its ideas clear in 
adopting as its own a recent statement 
made by the Theological Committee of 
Lyons, France :— 


Trade-union action and political action 
are in constant relationship. If not real- 
ized in political action, while remaining 
of course within the framework of its 
essential mission, trade-union action 1s 
ineffective, just as political action will 
certainly lack dynamism if it is not 
founded on trade-union activity. 


The Press Service report pointed out that 
subscriptions to the publication Le Travail 
had increased during the year from 30,000 
to 36,000. Moreover, this weekly was 
issued in an eight-page edition, on the 
average, every second week. 


Important Decisions 


After the reading of the reports, the 
delegates made decisions giving their 
organization a new and definite orienta- 
tion. The convention voted to enlarge 
the CCCL “professional defence fund” and 
to commit the Confederation to political 
action within well-defined limits. 


Professional Defence Fund 


The convention decided to increase the 
professional defence fund set up at the 
1951 convention by authorizing a further 
compulsory contribution of $3 per head 
during the following 12 months. The fund 
will thus be endowed with nearly half a 
million dollars. 

The CCCL thereby hopes “to be in a 
position to guarantee the minimum of pro- 
tection we owe the workers”. 

The CCCL created its professional 
defence fund last year by levying a special 
tax of 10 cents per month per member. 
Half of the new special contributions is 
to be collected by January 1953. 

The decision to establish a defence fund 
of half a million dollars follows a declara- 
tion in the report of the General President, 
who said: “It must be remembered that a 
number of strikes could easily have been 
averted if only there had been a strong 
professional defence fund.” 


The Convention explained the reasons 
behind its decision as follows:— 

“The labour movement has to bleed 
itself white financially in cases of strikes 
such as those of the asbestos workers, at 
Dupuis Fréres and at Louiseville. Legisla- 
tion and employers already put up enough 
barriers against the exercise of the right 
to strike without our putting up ourselves 
an insurmountable one through lack of 
funds. Unionism is a difficult proposition, 
especially Catholic unionism, and all 
members of the group must share the 
burden and all the consequences.” 


Political Action 

The most important subject discussed at 
the convention, both in scope and in length 
of debate, was the problem of political 
action by the syndicates. The debate, 
which lasted more than a day, was, how- 
ever, conducted on a high level and 
remained above partisanship. At the end 
of the discussions, the delegates approved 
the attitude taken by their leaders during 
the past year and set very definite limits 


The Department of Labour booth at the CCCL convention. 


for the future within which the CCCUL’s 
political action must be contained from 
now on. 

The delegates definitely decided to engage 
their organization in political action by 
creating a committee on political guidance 
under a permanent director. The Con- 
federation, however, was forbidden to 
affiliate with any political party. 

The two resolutions adopted to this 
effect, which constitute amendments to the 
CCCL constitution, are as follows:— 

Section 30—The CCCL will have a 

Political Orientation Committee which 

will be named by the Confederal Bureau 

and whose duties will be: ' 

(a) to inform the public of the legis- 
lative program of the CCCL; 

(b) to study the attitudes of public 
men with regard to this legislative 
program and to labour and union 
problems in order to inform the 
members and workers at large; 

(c) to establish continuous relations 
with the legislators; 


(d) to spread political education among 
members and workers at large; 





Rosaire Parent (left), 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, hands a pamphlet to Fernand Jolicoeur, 
Director of Educational Services for the Confederation. 
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(e) to point out the proper and 
improper application of legislation. 


Section 30a—The Confederation and 
each of its various affiliated groups are 
forbidden to affiliate with any political 
party. The CCCL, as such, is forbidden 
to support any political party. 


The convention decided against the 
creation of a special fund which would have 
enabled the Political Action Committee to 
play its part more efficiently and also 
against the adoption of certain measures 
tending to restrict considerably the activi- 
ties of the General President and General 
Secretary in the political field. 

The adoption of the two resolutions and 
their inclusion in the constitution were 
preceded by a lengthy debate in which a 
large number of delegates took part. From 
the start of the discussion, it was obvious 
that the convention favoured definite 
political action and that the differences of 
opinion were more concerned with the 
means to be adopted and the extent of 
this political action. It was also notice- 
able that the delegates were anxious for 
the CCCL, as such, to remain independent 
of all political parties. 

Mr. Picard, who had been accused of 
partisanship during the last provincial 
election, vehemently denied the charge: 
“T have no ties with the Liberal party, 
nor with the Union Nationale or any other 
party,” he declared. ‘There was never any 
understanding between the Liberal party 
and myself; I have asked for nothing and 
was offered nothing.” 

He added: “Political education will bring 
about the conviction that we are not tied 
to any party whatsoever, and also the 
resolution to help candidates favourable to 
our requests; but this help will be on the 
local level.” 

Mr. Marchand also denied any affiliation 
with a political party. 


Resolutions 


Housing 


A special committee to study housing 
problems, set up at the last convention, 
presented a detailed report containing 
specific recommendations to remedy the 
shortage; all of these recommendations 
were accepted by the delegates. 

In addition to five concrete resolutions, 
the delegates adopted three recommenda- 
tions requesting any inquiry within the 
movement to establish the exact housing 
situation of the members; establishment 
of a housing fund to help with the 
temporary financing of any house-building 
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plan, and the launching of a campaign 
aimed at an agreement between the federal 
Government, the provincial Government 
and the municipalities to allow wage- 
earners to benefit by the provisions of the 
National Housing Act. 

The five resolutions 
meeting requested :— 

(1) that the federal Government restore 
the additional loan of a sixth of the joint 
loan to property-owners; 


(2) that organizations affiliated with the 
CCCL encourage the setting up of limited- 
dividend companies, not exceeding five per 
cent, in conformity with Section 9 of the 
National Housing Act, according to which 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration can make loans amounting to 90 
per cent of the lending value of low- 
rental housing projects at an interest rate 
of 14 per cent; 

(3) that the Government of the prov- 
ince of Quebec give effect to the permis- 
sion it has received from Parliament; 
according to Section 385 of the National 
Housing Act, by developing land and 
constructing family dwellings for sale or 
rent; 

(4) that the provincial Government 
amend the Co-operative Syndicates’ Act 
so as to allow the “Caisses Populaires” 
(Co-operative People’s Banks) to devote 
50 per cent of their liquid assets to 
housing loans, and that at the same time 
the provincial Government guarantee 50 
per cent; 

(5) that the public authorities forbid 
anyone to put up apartment buildings with 
more than six dwellings each, or to have 
in their possession or under their control 
more than ten multiple-dwelling buildings. 


adopted at the 


Picketing 

The Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate pre- 
sented an amendment to the initiation 
form by which every member of the CCCL 
would promise “never to cross a picket 
line, for any consideration, in the case of 
a strike which has been approved by one 
or other of the three big Canadian labour 
organizations”. The draft amendment also 
requested that the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress be asked to take the same step. 

This resolution of the Montreal journal- 
ists, approved in principle, was referred to 
the Confederal Bureau, with instructions 
to give it further consideration and decide 
on the proper terms for a new initiation 
form. 

In the minds of the sponsors of this 
resolution, such a pledge would mean that 


Canadian trade-union members, who num- 
ber more than a million, would never 
cross a picket line “on pain of banish- 
ment from trade-unionism for the rest of 
their lives”’. 


Communism 


The CCCL reiterated its opposition to 
communism, stating that it could not be 
accused of communism, since, “by seeking 
the application of those principles of 
justice and charity which are at the very 
basis of its doctrine,” it constitutes “a 
rampart against communist ideology”. 

The resolution adopted to that effect 
reads in part: “In fighting to obtain suit- 
able living conditions we are fighting more 
effectively against communism than certain 
employers and other people who are keep- 
ing the workers in a_ situation which 
favours communism”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


No less than 26 resolutions dealing with 
unemployment insurance were examined by 
a committee set up for the purpose. Nine 
of these were adopted by the meeting and 
the others rejected or combined. 

The delegates declared themselves in 
favour of an increase in Unemployment 
Insurance benefits, without any increase in 
contributions, amounting to a dollar a week 
for insured persons without dependents, 
three dollars a week for insured person 
with one dependent and six dollars a week 
for insured persons with two dependents. 


The convention also asked that the period 
for supplementary benefits be extended to 
April 30; that the former regulation con- 
cerning married women be restored; that 
after the waiting period has been com- 
pleted, all non-compensable days be 
abolished, even in the case of a worker 
who is doing short-time work; that the 
waiting period be reduced to three days; 
and that benefits be paid in at least two 
weeks’ time. 


Labour Relations 


In the labour relations field, the Con- 
federation adopted a resolution sanction- 
ing the practice of freedom of association. 
This resolution requested that employers 
be obliged to reinstate workers dismissed 
for union activities, with full restitution 
of their acquired rights in the concern and 
full compensation for loss of wages. 

The delegates also asked for an amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Act to 
permit union organization to be carried 
on in all so-called company towns, and in 
the woods, by obliging concessionaires to 
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give the union representatives acecommoda- 
tion at a fair price. Another resolution 
requested the Labour Relations Board to 
put effective measures into force to pro- 
tect the right of workers to organize 
without fear of intimidation or discrimina- 
tion by the employer. 

The delegates also asked for a reduction 
of the hours of work of employees in 
business concerns from 54 to 48, and for 
the inclusion of superintendents and fore- 
men with “wage-earners” under the 
Collective Agreement Act. 

After a lengthy discussion, the delegates 
adopted a draft amendment to the 
Collective Agreement Act according to 
which the certificate issued to skilled 
workers could be renewed, free of charge, 
every two years. 


Logging Industry 


The delegates adopted two resolutions 
on the logging industry, the first asking 
that the products of Quebec forests be 
worked in the province itself, and the 
second that the hours of work for all 
loggers be from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an 
hour for the noon meal and time and a 
half for overtime. 


Apprenticeship 


Conscious of the increased need for 
apprentices, the convention decided to 
approach the Quebec Government with a 
request that the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Labour be “increased in conse- 
quence of the growing needs of the various 
apprenticeship centres in the province.” 


Allowances 


The CCCL has decided to take new steps 
with the authorities concerned to obtain 
maternity allowances. At the same time, 
it will seek a 50 per cent increase in 
mothers’ allowances. 

The CCCL also wants family allowances 
raised by 50 per cent. The delegates 
expressed the opinion that all children at 
school should be entitled to allowances up 
to the age of 21 years or for the duration 
of their studies. 


Income Tax 


Income Tax was the subject of many 
resolutions submitted to the convention. 
The foremost requested exemptions for the 
amounts paid as premiums for protection 
against sickness, accidents and death; for 
strike funds and for the deductions made 
by parity committees from workers’ wages; 
a tax exemption of $1,000 for persons 
paying the expenses of a student until his 
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studies are completed, whatever his age 
may be, and finally, that Income Tax on 
overtime be abolished on account of the 
scarcity of labour. 


Shipbuilding 

The CCCL decided to urge the Cana- 
dian Government to establish a regulation 
compelling ship-owners to have their ships 
built and repaired in Canadian shipyards. 

Supporting this resolution, the General 
Secretary stated that the survival of the 
shipyards should be guaranteed otherwise 
than solely by Canadian Government con- 
tracts. Mr. Marchand specified that unions 
should make a point of supporting the 
shipyards when they ask for protection and 
deplored the fact that most shipbuilding 
and repair work was done abroad. 


Internal Management 


Many problems studied by the delegates 
at the convention concerned questions of 
internal management. One of the most 
important decisions made by the CCCL 
was for the establishment of a Strategy 
Committee. 


The functions of this Strategy Com- 
mittee, an advisory one, will be to facilitate 
an exchange of information between the 
various industrial sectors; to direct the 
claim procedures of the federations and 
also to direct the organization campaign. 


This manner of proceeding will result in 
co-ordinating trade-union action in the 
various industrial districts. 

The delegates also recommended an 
increase in union dues, the publication of 
a model constitution, the appointment of 
a public relations officer and the creation 
of two new committees, the first to study 
the problems of young workers, the second 
to study the problem of women workers. 


Other Resolutions 

Other resolutions approved by some 400 
delegates to the convention recommended: 
a meeting between CCCL officials and those 
of the Catholic Farmers’ Union to discuss 
the subject of oleomargarine; the publica- 
tion of a provincial “Hansard”; the grant- 
ing of the right to vote in federal and 
provincial elections to all persons 18 years 
of age; an amendment to the Annuities 
Act raising the maximum amount to $2,400; 
and the establishment of a special three- 
member committee to study the theories 
of Social Credit, particularly those con- 
cerning monetary reform. 


Canon Henri Pichette 

The General Chaplain of the CCCL, 
Canon Henri Pichette, spoke on the last 
day of the convention to remind the dele- 
gates that the Canadian Episcopate has 
given the CCCL clear signs of encourage- 
ment, to stress the fact that there is still 





Our union commitment must fulfil all 
the conditions of a real association 
which must bring about, through juri- 
dical bulwarks, a fellowship of mind 
and heart by social justice and charity 
put into actual practice. 

The results of our unionism will be 
of the same nature as what each of us 
puts into it. They will be human and 
Christian inasmuch as we contract in a 
human and Christian way. Otherwise, 
a simple promotion by way of an in- 
crease in what we already have is an 
illusion which would endanger the 
individuals we wish to become in a 
community which must respect us in 
proportion to our qualities and merits. 


The extent of our claims will be that 
required by the degree of dignity to 
which we are entitled and which we 
desire to obtain. These claims, while 
they are made to those who owe us 
respect, require that we demand of our- 


selves that which no one else could 
grant us. It is a question of hewing 
for ourselves, in the community and 
in the respect of others’ rights, the 
place we are entitled to in the common 
effort towards the responsibilities that 
make us conscious of being the makers 
of our own destiny. 

Justice and charity must prevail 
throughout our economy and must be 
expressed in a living and active way, 
not only at the level of the company 
but also at the level of the profession 
and of our provincial and national 
economy. Let us not limit our views 
to immediate objectives with no valu- 
able and durable results for the mass 
of the workers, or not having general 
perspectives whose application will later 
give us the profound satisfaction of 
having accomplished a task of moral 
improvement. 


—Canon Henri Pichette, General Chaplain of the CCCL. in message to the 
organization’s 3lst annual convention. 
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much to be done in the trade union field, 
and to urge the delegates to work for the 
common good. 


“The more you advance and the more 
you develop,” he said, “the more you will 
notice that new difficulties and far-reaching 
problems are increasing. You have to 
ponder on increasingly important matters 
which call for ever-greater consideration 
and effort.” 

Speaking on present-day problems, the 
General Chaplain stated: “The opposition 
we are now facing comes not only from 
interests and prejudices, but also from 
concepts of society.” 


Canon Pichette also referred to the 
extensive debate at the convention on the 
political orientation of the CCCL. 


“They say you should not engage in 
politics,” he noted, “and yet, true politics 
is the noblest thing devolving upon man. 
The social problem which concerns us 
cannot be considered independently from 
politics. The motivating object of our 
movement is  non-isolated professional 
benefit, and we cannot attain this without 
polities.” 

Canon Pichette added: “We must con- 
sider, weigh and determine the circum- 
stances in which our political action is to 
develop. You must go back to the true 
meaning of politics and face this important 





problem irrespective of individuals. Do 
take the large view; the more we rise, the 
more we are truly God’s servants; the 
more we rise, the more we forget our- 
selves. If you face the problem from this 
angle, there will be no danger.” 


Elections 

General President Gérard Picard and 
General Secretary Jean Marchand were 
re-elected by acclamation. Mr. Picard 
begins his seventh consecutive term as 
General President, while Mr. Marchand 
was elected to his fifth consecutive term 
as General Secretary. Roméo Ethier was 
re-elected Treasurer, defeating Emile 
Hébert of Shawinigan Falls. 


The convention increased the number of 
its vice-presidents from six to seven and 
decided to entrust the seventh post, by 
tacit agreement (women are in _ fact 
eligible for any position on the Executive 
Committee), to a woman. Close to 30 per 
cent of the CCCL membership is made 
up of women. Five candidates stood for 
this position and it was only after the 
third vote that Miss Yolande Valois of 
Sorel was elected seventh vice-president. 

The six other vice-presidents are: Réné 
Gosselin, Granby, elected first vice-president 
by acclamation to replace Gaston Ledoux, 
member of the Legislative Assembly; 


The CCCL Executive for the coming year: front row (left to right), Roméo Ethier, 

Treasurer; Canon Henri Pichette, Chaplain; Gérard Picard, General President; 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary; back row (left to right), Vice-Presidents Lucien 

Dorion, Horace Laverdure, René Gosselin, Yolande Valois, Adrien Plourde, F. X. 
Légaré and Rodolphe Hamel. 
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Horace Laverdure, Montreal, 
second vice-president by 
Lucien Dorion, Quebec, re-elected third 
vice-president by acclamation; Adrien 
Plourde, Arvida, who won over the previous 
fourth vice-president, L-P. Boily, Jon- 
quiére; F.-X. Légaré, Rimouski, re-elected 
fifth vice-president by winning over Emile 
Hébert, Shawinigan Falls;:Rodolphe Hamel, 
Asbestos, re-elected sixth vice-president by 
winning over G.-A. Gagnon, Montreal. 


re-elected 
acclamation ; 


Press Releases 


The CCCL, taking advantage of the 
presence of some 400 delegates at its 
sittings, issued a number of special news 
releases, two of which concerned strikes, 
one at Associated Textiles Ltd., Louise- 
ville, and the other at Vickers in Montreal. 

The press release concerning the strike 
in Louiseville, a solemn and pressing appeal 
to the authorities and the public, asked 
that the present situation “which consti- 


tutes, in fact, an expression of contempt 
for our principles of freedom and which 
violates even the elementary rules of 
decency, be corrected as soon as possible”. 

This statement, in the form of a strong 
resolution, adopted unanimously, protested, 
among other things, against the attitude 
of the provincial police in this strike and 
urged the authorities responsible for the 
common good “to interfere in order to 
prevent violent reactions”. 

The press release concerning the strike 
at Vickers was published for the purpose of 
denying the existence of any agreement 
between the CCCL and the Communists 
and to “express disapproval of all actions 
which may have led to disturbances”. 

A telegram was sent to the Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis, as Attorney General of 
the province of Quebec, asking him to 
stop the proceedings against some 150 
asbestos miners undertaken following the 
strike in 1949 and to return the bail put up. 





Canadian Aircraft Plant Trains Its Own 
Apprentices, Technicians and Leaders 


Training Manager of A.V. Roe Canada Limited describes his company’s 
teaching program to produce skilled tradesmen and future executives 


“Ts there really plenty of room at the 
top in Canadian industry? Are personnel 
for top management positions as scarce 
as they are said to be? Is there a serious 
shortage of engineers and_ technically- 
trained men.” Avro Canada’s training and 
safety manager, Donald 8. Clark, asks and 
answers all three questions in an unquali- 
fied affirmative. 

In an article, “Training for Tomorrow”, 
published in the summer issue of the com- 
pany’s publication Jet Age, Mr. Clark 
writes :— 

“At the present time such new, home- 
grown industries in Canada as aircraft and 
engine manufacturing are in little more 
than their infancy. But they are growing 
quickly with the coming trend to make 
Canada more and more industrially inde- 
pendent. With this expansion comes the 
demand for more all-round practical and 
technical men for jobs both as leaders and 
as technicians. It is also understandable 
that as industries such as aviation become 
more complicated there is a marked in- 
crease in the proportion of skilled engi- 
neering labour required. 
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“The lack of suitable leaders and skilled 
help today poses a grave problem to our 
infant industries. Our educational institu- 
tions have not been able to meet the 
problem completely nor have we been able 
to import the type of men we want. The 
only answer seems to be for Canadian 
industry to train its own technicians and 
more important its own leaders, along the 
lines it wants them to develop. 

“Tt is of little use for our industrialists 
to be versed in technical theory if they 
cannot apply it in the practical field. The 
combination of technical knowledge and 
practical experience is hard to acquire. . . 

“The type of man required by Canadian 
industry today must be able to visualize 
his chosen line of work for many years 
ahead. He must be able to implement 
growth and in many cases anticipate 
growth. He must be able to make sound 
decisions and have the moral courage to 
carry these decisions through, once he is 
sure they are right. His ultimate aim 
should be, just as it is at Avro Canada, 
to produce more and yet improve his 
product in production. At the same time 


he should cut the costs of this production 
to its very minimum. He must be able 
to pick men for this production, guide 
them, encourage them, and above all, talk 
their language whether they be designers, 
draftsmen, loftsmen, machinists, toolmakers, 
machine operators, or aircraft’ mechanics.” 

Graduates of technical institutes and 

universities, Mr. Clark observes, are only 
at the start of their quest for a responsible 
position in industry; they must learn to 
apply the knowledge they have gained. It 
is, he says, the responsibility of industry 
to complete the education of these future 
executives and_ technicians. They must 
learn how various industrial departments 
are run and why they function in various 
ways. 
' “As much as possible through their own 
efforts, they must find out the capabilities 
of the various tools and machines,” he 
says. “They must manipulate sheet metal, 
join pieces of this metal together so, in 
our particular industry, to produce an air- 
craft which is safe enough to fly through 
space at almost unbelievable speeds.” 

Describing the training plan in effect at 
Avro Canada, Mr. Clark says the new 
recruits work for four days a week along- 
side men who are actually making aircraft 
and engines, and so become familiar with 
the manufacturing processes. They get to 
know the men and to understand their 
outlook; they learn to recognize the types 
of material used and their limitations; and 
they become adept in the use of machine 
tools. Added to this, they fill an important 
role of liaison between the worker on the 
floor and the man on the drafting board. 
In this field alone, he comments, there is 
a vital need “since these two types of 
workmen represent two entirely different 
ways of thinking and they are both con- 
scious of their prerogatives and skills.” 

By thus moving from one department to 
another, following a carefully worked-out 
plan, Mr. Clark points out they become 
thoroughly acquainted with the organiza- 
tion of the company and the reasons for 
certain company policies. 

Eventually, he says, they find their own 
place in industry. “Judicious questioning 
by the foreman, together with written 
reports on the trainees, gives a reliable 


guide as to where best to locate them.” 


Similar  self-appraisals made by the 
trainees themselves supplement these 
reports. 


In a general statement of some of the 
principles which he considers should govern 
the training of new recruits, Mr. Clark 
says: — 

“Generally speaking, the trainee should 
have the same working conditions in the 
school he attends at the company’s expense 
as in the shop. He should work to the 
same system of timekeeping and work- 
order cards, and his instructor should also 
take on the role of his inspector. He 
should be required to produce his projects 
to a required standard of quality and his 
work record should meet inspection 
standards. 


“Throughout his training the new recruit 
should be taught safety working methods 
and habits. Lectures and demonstrations 
on various other aspects of good indus- 
trial relations practice might profitably be 
given. Company policy and communica- 
tions should be fully explained, together 
with the union agreement and how it affects 
the workers. 

“The selection of instructors obviously 
is vitally important. They should come 
from the production floor and be given a 
thorough training themselves in the art of 
teaching. Since these men are former shop 
workers they will be very familiar with 
shop requirements. The basis of selection 
should be trade knowledge, ability to handle 
men, personality and the desire to help 
others by instruction. 

“These instructors should be made respon- 
sible for drawing up their individual syllabi, 
keeping in mind at all times that even the 
easiest of operations is difficult until the 
trainee has the know-how and sufficient 
practical experience to master the subject. 
Many of these subjects are best taught by 
simple lectures. These must be carefully 
compiled and correlated to the practical 
work and given to the trainee at suitable 
intervals.” 

Canadian industry as a whole would 
benefit enormously, Mr. Clark concludes, if 
training courses along such lines were 
set up. 


Canada’s cost-of-living index stood at 187-6 at September 2. The latest index 
figure from Italy was 4,916 (1938=100); from France, 144:8 (1949=100); from 


India, 339 (1939=100); from Denmark, 220 (1939=100); from Mexico, 448-8 


(1939=100); and from Sweden, 225-1. 
March. 


The Australian index reached 236-6 last 
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Quebec Department of Labour Issues 
Report for Year Ending March 31, 1951 


The report of the Quebec Department of 
Labour for the year ending March 31, 1951, 
gives a comprehensive picture of the 
administration of Quebec labour © laws. 
With text in English and French, the 
report contains more comment and explana- 
tion than in previous years, as well as the 
usual tables showing applications consid- 
ered, inspections made, certificates issued, 
etc. 


The first section, entitled ‘“Employer- 
Employee Relations,” summarizes the activ- 
ities of the Superior Labour Council, the 
Labour Relations Board, the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Service, the Collective 
Agreements Division, the Minimum Wage 
Commission, the Fair Wages Officer, and 
the Apprenticeship Assistance Service. 


The second part, dealing with the respon- 
sibility of the Department for the safety 
of persons and property, covers the inspec- 
tion of industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, the examination and _ licensing 
of stationary engineers, electricians and 
pipe-mechanics, and the inspection of 
pressure vessels, electrical installations and 
plumbing. 

The third part describes the work of the 
Provincial Employment Service and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


Superior Labour Council 

The Superior Labour Council is a body 
composed of eight representatives of organ- 
ized labour, eight representatives of 
employers, and eight other persons skilled 
in social and economic matters, whose duty 
is to study questions relating to collective 
agreements, minimum wages, accident pre- 
vention, apprenticeship and other labour 
matters at the request of the Minister of 
Labour. A permanent board of nine 
members drawn from the larger body 
prepares the Council’s work and serves as 
a connecting link between it and the 
Minister of Labour. Representatives of 
the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce are associate 
members of both the council and the 
board; they may take part in deliberations 
but have no voting power. 

The report submitted by the secretary 
of the Superior Labour Council for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1951, states 
that the one topic studied was the co- 
ordination and unification of the principal 
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industrial relations laws. The plenary 
Council met five times, the board 10 times, 
and the special committees 25 times. 

The secretary reports that the Council 
has established a special library of 3,500 
volumes in the Department of Labour 
devoted to the study of the human being 
at work. 


Labour Relations Board 

Meeting on 83 days during the year, the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board granted 
338 union applications for certification as 
bargaining agent, refused 87, amended 38 
certificates previously issued and cancelled 
78 certificates. The new certificates issued 
covered 27,541 employees. Five employers’ 
associations were certified for a total of 
159 employers. Thirty-three representation 
votes were ordered. The Board also studied 
and granted 324 requests for the services 
of a conciliation officer, issued 12 author- 
izations to prosecute for violation of the 
Labour Relations Act or the Public Ser- 
vices Employees Disputes Act, and dealt 
with 133 complaints of unfair labour prac- 
tices including 68 complaints of dismissal 
on account of union activity, 51 of intim- 
idation, 11 of illegal strikes and three of 
illegal lockouts. 


Under the Quebec Labour Relations Act, 
the certified bargaining agent is required 
to send to the Board two certified copies 
of any collective agreement concluded 
before the agreement will take effect. The 
report of the statistical service states that 
copies of 635 agreements covering 122,570 
employees and 159 copies of amendments 
covering 20,294 employees were received 
during the year under review. This 
brought the total of collective agreements 
filed to 1,198, governing the working con- 
ditions of 189,717 workers. 


Besides registering agreements and their 
amendments, the Board writes to the parties 
to an agreement the month after it expires 
in order to learn whether it has been 
repealed, automatically renewed with or 
without amendments or replaced by a new 
agreement. Each month a. statistical 
report is made of the agreements filed. 


During the year the provisions relating 
to statutory holidays, vacations with pay 
and check-off were studied in 744 of the 
agreements and various reports were made 
for the use of the Board and the Depart- 
ment concerning increases in wages granted 


by the new agreements, particularly in the 
textile and pulp and paper industries. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Service 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
co-operates with the Labour Relations 
Board in the enforcement of the Trade 
Disputes Act, the Labour Relations Act and 
the Public Services Employees Disputes 
Act. The report notes that the activities 
of this branch have steadily increased since 
1945, except for the year 1949-50. In 1945 
‘ there were 138 interventions in disputes 
affecting 266 employers and 22,355 
employees, while in the year ending 
March 31, 1951, there were 407 interven- 
tions-in disputes involving 8,222 employers 
and 143,140 employees. The percentage of 
the interventions considered — successful 
fluctuates between 42 and 60 per cent. 

Councils of arbitration (the equivalent 
of conciliation boards in the other prov- 
inces) were established in 109 disputes, 
affecting 1,176 employers and 42,451 
employees. In only 27 per cent of the 
interventions was it necessary to establish 
councils of arbitration, a decrease of nine 
per cent from the previous year. 

Other work performed by this branch 
included the conducting of 88 investigations 
on behalf of the Labour Relations Board. 
In 25 cases the disputes were settled by 
conciliators; 54 were referred back to the 
Board. Moreover, the conciliators had to 
deal with 51 disputes which caused a loss 
of 110,605 man-working days. The Service 
also investigated 56 cases concerning 
parity committees. 


Collective Agreements Division 

This branch is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Collective Agreement Act, 
under which certain terms of collective 
agreements may be made binding by Order 
in Council on employers and employees in 
an industry within a specified area. 

During the year 1950-51, 10 new decrees 
were approved, four of them applicable to 
new groups not previously covered by a 
decree. Four other decrees were repealed 
during the year, so that the total on 
March 31, 1951, was 96, the same as on 
April 1, 1950. During the same period 112 
amendments to decrees were ordered and 
nine decrees were extended. 

Under the Act, parity committees may 
require all employees governed by the 
decrees which they administer to have a 
certificate of competency or a certificate of 
classification. During the year, 48 parity 
committees, in barbering, construction and 
garage work and some other trades, made 
the holding of a certificate compulsory. 


Minimum Wage Commission 

On April 1, 1950, 14 ordinances under 
the Minimum Wage Act were in effect ; 
their application was extended until May 1, 
1951, by an Order in Council of April 12, 
1950. The minimum rates for forest 
workers and for unorganized workers 
covered by Ordinance No. 4 were increased 
by about 20 per cent in November, 1950. 
Other amendments during the year made 
it possible to extend the vacation-with-pay 
plan to all construction workers except 
manual labourers and established a 54-hour 
work week for workers engaged in the 
manufacture of looms. At March 31, 1951, 
the vacation stamp system was in use for 
construction workers in Montreal, Hull, 
St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, Joliette and 
St. Jean. 

The Commission’s jurisdiction includes 
approximately 43,732 employers and 984,251 
employees. Its inspection service con- 
ducted 16,914 investigations during the year 
to enforce the application of minimum wage 
orders. To inquire into grievances, 1,983 
special inspections were made. In addition 
to their minimum wage inspections, the 
inspectors assisted the Labour Relations 
Board by carrying out 83 investigations as 
to unfair labour practices and the verifica- 
tion of union membership and by presiding 
over 17 certification votes. 

Many claims were made for the differ- 
ence between the legal minimum and the 
wages actually paid, particularly because 
of the amendments increasing minimum 
rates. As the result of claims, 2,696 
employers were required to reimburse 8,073 
employees a sum of $85,743.30. In 81 cases 
lawsuits were instituted against employers 
to recover $7,940.28 in wages on behalf of 
494 employees, 336 men and 158 women. 

The Commission issued four permits of 
exemption from minimum wage orders to 
four employees of restricted mental or 
physical capacity. 

The report states that a statistical 
service has been established to obtain and 
release up-to-date information on working 
conditions and wages. 

By a levy on payrolls of employers 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion $1,094,204.53 was collected during the 
year to be applied towards the costs of 
administration of the Act. 


Fair Wages Officer 

The Fair Wages Officer is responsible for 
ensuring that contractors performing work 
for any department of the provincial 
Government comply with the fair wages 
schedule, which sets rates equal to those 
considered usual for competent workmen in 
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the district. He reports that most con- 
tractors willingly complied with the request 
to forward their payrolls and that the 
claims filed for reimbursement where the 
wages paid were lower than those in the 
schedule amounted to $30,407.32. 


Apprenticeship Assistance Service 

Quebec has its own provincial appren- 
ticeship system and does not receive 
financial assistance from the federal Goy- 
ernment for apprenticeship training under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 
Under the Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 
incorporated commissions offer regular day 
courses and part-time day or night courses 
to apprentices and journeymen. Since the 
establishment of the Service in 1945, 21 
municipalities have been recognized as 
apprenticeship centres and 16 commissions 
have been incorporated. A new commis- 
sion was incorporated in 1950-51 for the 
building trades in Terrebonne County. As 
well as several commissions for the build- 
ing trades, commissions have been estab- 
lished for barbering and hairdressing, the 
automobile industry, printing trades, shoe 
manufacturing, garment manufacture and 
clock manufacture. 


The report includes summaries of the 
activities of all the commissions. <A large 
commission is the one for the Building and 
Engineering Construction Trades in Mont- 
real which had, during the year 1950-51, 146 
apprentices enrolled in day courses, 1,030 
apprentices and journeymen taking night 
courses, and 219 apprentices graduating. It 
has a staff of 25 full-time and 20 part- 
time instructors. Since 1946 this appren- 
ticeship centre, at the request of the parity 
committee or labour organizations, has 
given trade tests to 1,281 persons applying 
for certificates of competency. Another 
service offered is a system of loans to 
apprentices. 


Inspection Services 


Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments and Public Buildings 


An inspection service is responsible for 
the enforcement of the Act relating to 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments, 
the Scaffolding Inspection Act, the Limita- 
tion of Working Hours Act, the Weekly 
Day of Rest Act, the Public Building 
Safety Act, and regulations relating to 
foundries, ice cutting, the handling and use 
of explosives, the protection of persons 
working in compressed air, and regulations 
under the Public Health Act relating to 
sanitary conditions in industrial establish- 
ments. 
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Inspection services are carried on by 34 
inspectors, each of whom specializes in 
either construction yards, public buildings 
or industrial establishments. In construc- 
tion yards, the inspectors must examine 
scaffoldings, tackles, pulleys, cranes, hoists 
and safety devices. In industrial estab- 
lishments they must enforce rules of safety 
and hygiene and encourage a spirit of acci- 
dent prevention among workers. The chief 
responsibility of inspectors assigned to 
public buildings is fire prevention and 
provision for safety in cases of emergency. 
The Chief Inspector reports that the 
educational campaign of fire drills in 
buildings with dormitories was continued 
during the year. ‘These inspectors must 
also apply the provisions of the Weekly 
Day of Rest Aci in clubs, cafes, hotels and 
restaurants. 

During the year under review, 89:9 per 
cent of the inspectors’ recommendations 
were carried out by employers and owners 
of buildings. Six lawsuits were undertaken 
against obstinate proprietors or employers. 


The branch is responsible also for the 
examination of shotfirers under the explo- 
sives regulations. During the year, 887 
first class permits and 1,650 lumbermen’s 
permits were issued. No fatal accident 
occurred in this industry. 

During 1950-51, 16,660 inspections were 
carried out of industrial and commercial 
establishments. In addition, 9,808 investi- 
gations were made of accidents, conditions 
of safety and sanitation, working hours, 
certificates of age for admission to employ- 
ment, provision for a weekly day of rest, 
and other matters affecting the welfare of 
employees. A total of 4,725 improvements 
were carried out during the year in these 
establishments at the request of inspectors. 


In public buildings, 9,613 inspections and 
2,459 special investigations were made, and 
4,237 improvements carried out. A _ total 
of 744 certificates were issued for public 
buildings found in conformity with the Act. 


Pressure Vessels 


The report of the Board of Examiners 
of Stationary Enginemen and Inspection 
Service of Pressure Vessels states that 
13,347 licences were issued to stationary 
enginemen in 1950-51, an increase of 891 
over the previous year, and 1,585 candi- 
dates, or 71 more than in 1949-50, took the 
examinations. During the year 36,246 in- 
spections of pressure vessels were made, 
including 1,708 inspections of new vessels. 
The total of inspections was 11,824 greater 
than in the previous year. Certificates 
issued for pressure vessels numbered 11,861, 
an increase of 1,165 over 1949-50. There 


were also 1,613 plans for pressure vessels, 
heating systems, piping and refrigeration 
checked during the year. 


Electrical Installations 

The report of the Board of Examiners 
of Electricians and Inspection Service of 
Electrical Installations noted a marked 
increase in the construction and repair of 
buildings during the year under review. 
Because of this increase, the annual imspec- 
tion of industrial and public buildings had 
to be limited to the most important ones 
and to those most likely to contain fire 
hazards. 

The Board examined 1,576 new candidates 
for electrician’s licence and 13,459 licences 
were issued, almost 500 more than in the 
previous year. The number of apprentices 
registered, 1,971, was 122 more than in 
1949-50. 


Plumbing 

The report of the Board of Examiners 
of Pipe-Mechanics states that its inspec- 
tion service is responsible for visiting all 
new constructions and all public and indus- 
trial establishments where plumbing repairs 
or alterations are being done to ensure that 
all persons doing the work are properly 
licensed under the Pipe-Mechanics Act and 
that the work is being done with approved 
materials in accordance with the standards 
set by the Provincial Plumbing Code. 
This Code applies to municipalities with 
a population of 5,000 or more. There was 
an increase of 2,236 inspections from the 
previous year, making a total of 48,360 in 
1950-51. 

The Board issued 9,978 licences during 
the year, including 1,275 to contractors, 
4,893 to journeymen and 3,810 to appren- 
tices. The number of candidates taking 
examinations was 2,014, 234 more than in 
1949-50. Sixteen prosecutions were made 
for violation of the Pipe-Mechanics Act. 


Provincial Employment Service 

During the year 1950-51, employment was 
found through the Provincial Employment 
Service for 45,707 men, 24,626 women, 6,966 
boys and 6,363 girls. 

Forest industries were most active and 
made use of all the manual labour avail- 
able. They accounted for 26-14 per cent 
of the placements. Several important 
lumber companies increased the number of 
their camps. The report mentions the 
co-operative lumber camps now in opera- 
tion, which enable groups of farmers to 
replace “jobbers” and so to work under 
better financial conditions. They also 
permit farmers of the same locality to live 
and work together. Another industry 


where the demand for labour was great 
and wages were good was the construction 
industry, in which 16-61 per cent of the 
total number of placements were made. 

Separate sections of the employment 
bureaus deal with women and_ with 
juvenile applicants. Under Order in 
Council No. 50, the officers of the Employ- 
ment Service have powers similar to those 
of the inspectors of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, and, in collaboration 
with these inspectors, keep under strict 
supervision the employment of children 
between 14 and 16 years of age, who must 
have a labour permit in order to work. 
On April 1, 1951, 10,050 children were 
employed, including 5,171 boys and 4,879 
girls, of whom 3,030 were in office and store 
occupations, 2,027 in the garment indus- 
tries, 963 in food industries, 847 in textiles 
and 840 in leather and rubber industries. 

Two bureaus, one in Montreal and one 
in Quebec, operate a special service for the 
rehabilitation of ex-tubercular patients. 

Two new employment bureaus were 
opened during the year, one at St. Joseph 
d’Alma and the other at Sept Iles, with 
a view to recruiting the labour required 
for the erection of dams at Chute au 
Diable and for the working of mines in the 
New Quebec area. 

Under Section 8 of the Employment 
Bureaus Act, employers may obtain a 
permit to operate their own employment 
bureaus, provided that they send a monthly 
report to the Service and do not exact 
remuneration from anyone seeking employ- 


ment. During 1950-51, 243 industrial and 
commercial establishments obtained 
permits. 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission 

The report of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commissioners states that 86,246 
accidents occurred during the year and that 
the number of accidents in the decade from 
1941 to 1950 was approximately twice that 
from 1931 to 1940, in spite of the successful 
efforts of both employers and workers 
towards accident prevention. 


Two clinics for victims of silicosis were 
opened in July, 1950. 


The Director of the Rehabilitation 
Service reports a total of 820 persons 
rehabilitated during 1950, 388 entirely by 
the Service and 432 with some help from 
the Service, and 478 still undergoing treat- 
ment at the beginning of 1951. He stated 
that the officers of the Service visit the 
injured at the very start of their stay in 
hospital. During 1950, they made 1,651 
visits to the injured and also visited 2,626 
employers. They try to convince the 
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employer that when he takes back an 
injured workman in a position consistent 
with his capacities, the rehabilitated person 
is not a liability but an asset, since these 


persons have proved to be diligent and 
careful workers. In nearly every case the 
employer is willing to take back his 
employee, the report states. 





Dr. A. B. MacDonald, National Secretary of 
Co-operative Union of Canada, Dies in Ottawa 


With the passing September 138 in 
Ottawa of Dr. Angus B. MacDonald, the 
Canadian co-operative movement lost a 
staunch supporter and energetic worker. 

Born at Glassburn, N.S., 59 years ago, 
Dr. MacDonald dedicated his lfe to 
improving the lot of his fellow men. At 
the time of his death he was National 
Secretary of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, which he organized in 1944. 

Among his many activities was _ his 
sponsorship in Canada of C.A.R.E. For 
two years he served as National Chairman 
of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. He was a 
member of the standing committee on 
rural life of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Dr. MacDonald made a “two-fold con- 
tribution” to the Canadian people, said 
Dr. M. M. Coady, director emeritus of 
St. Francis Xavier University’s Extension 
Department. Paying: <stribube. oto rr: 
MacDonald, Dr. Coady went on to say:— 

“He was a brilliant leader in the profes- 
sion of adult education for democratic 
action and he helped to shape and create 
that profession. 

“His was a keen and penetrating mind, 
always ahead of the people but practical 
enough to always keep within range of the 
possible. He was a man of untiring 
energy and can be called Canada’s greatest 


long-distance organizer. Gifted enough to 
have climbed to the top in any profession, 
he elected instead to dedicate himself to 
economic freedom for the little people.” 

After he was graduated from St. Francis 
Xavier University and the Nova Scotia 
Agriculture College, Dr. MacDonald 
became, in 1916, the first district agricul- 
tural representative appointed in Nova 
Scotia. 

He became, in 1920, a livestock promoter 
for the federal Government in Nova Scotia 
and in 1922 took charge of a national 
program to improve the quality of Cana- 
dian bacon. 

In 1925 Dr. MacDonald returned to 
Nova Scotia as inspector of schools for 
Antigonish and Guysboro counties. When 
the extension department of St. Francis 
Xavier University was opened in 1930, Dr. 
MacDonald was named assistant to the 
director, Dr. Coady. 

In 1944 he was invited to organize the 
Co-operative Union of Canada; he served 
as the Union’s National Secretary until 
his death. 

On the evening prior to his death, he 
was awarded the degree of Honorary 
Doctor of Laws by St. Francis Xavier 
University. The degree was to have been 
conferred next year at a convocation 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
university. 





J. J. O'Grady, Veteran Railway Unionist, Dies in 81st Year 


A prominent railway trade unionist has 
died in Ottawa just one month before he 
would have completed 50 years as a union 
member. He was John J. O’Grady, Vice- 
President of the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees (AFL-TLC), who 
died September 22 at the age of 80 years. 

Mr. O’Grady had been vice-president 
of the Brotherhood since 1940. Since that 
date he had served as Vice-Chairman and 
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as Chairman of the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 and was a 
member of the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 

The veteran railroader joined the union 
October 29, 1902. He was elected Assistant 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood in 
1919, General Chairman in 1923 and a 
Vice-President in 1940. 





Meetings Held by ILO Metal Trades, 


lron and Steel Industrial Committees 


The ILO’s Metal Trades Committee and 
Iron and Steel Committee* held their 
fourth sessions in Geneva in April and 
May this year. Canada was represented 
at both meetings by tripartite delegations. 


Both Committees first considered a 
general report dealing with: action taken 
in various countries in the light of the 
conclusions of previous sessions; steps taken 
by the ILO to follow up the studies and 
enquiries proposed by the Committees; 
and recent developments in the industries. 

In both Committees, it was recom- 
mended that, wherever possible, participat- 
ing governments should prepare informa- 
tion requested for use of Committees, in 
co-operation with the representative 
workers’ and employers’ groups in their 
respective countries. It was pointed out 
that the value of material prepared for 
study of industrial committees would be 
greatly enhanced if it could be made avail- 
able for study by delegates well in advance 
of the meetings. 


In addition to discussion of the general 
report, each Committee was called upon to 
study two technical reports and to make 
recommendations upon them. 


The Metal Trades Committee studied 
reports on human relations in metal- 
working plants and _ factors affecting 
productivity in the industry. 

In the matter of human relations, it was 
recommended that employers’ and workers’ 
organizations should recognize that the 
well-being of the workers, the prosperity 
of the undertaking, and the safeguarding 
of consumers’ interests were dependent 
upon the development of good human 
relations in industry. 


In the discussion on productivity, it was 
recognized that increases in productivity 
were essential as a means of improving 
the standard of living of all sections of 
any community. Measures which would 
promote the most productive utilization of 
labour were discussed. 





*In 1945, the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office inaugurated 
Industrial Committees to deal with problems 
of some ot the most important international 
industries. 


The Iron and Steel Committee consid- 
ered technical reports on vocational train- 
ing and promotion and on welfare services 
in the iron and steel industry. 


The sub-committee which studied voca- 
tional training and promotion recom- 
mended that vocational training programs 
should have the fourfold objective of 
developing in the trainee a sense of 
individual responsibility, intellectual ability, 
manual dexterity and good physique. Voca- 
tional training for adults should be essen- 
tially practical and aim at fitting those 
already in the industry for more difficult 
jobs as well as the instruction of workers 
just entering the industry. 

The sub-committee on welfare services 
drew attention to the fact that, in most 


countries, public authorities have laid 
down minimum standards of welfare and 
amenities within factories. In many 


countries, the iron and steel industries have 
provided welfare measures and amenities 
for their employees in excess of the 
minimum legal requirements. Bearing in 
mind the fact that welfare standards vary 
in different countries, in accordance with 
differences in economic, industrial and 
social development, the sub-committee 
stressed that improvements to the working 
environment, over and above minimum 
legislative requirements, are the responsi- 
bility of management and should be 
effected in consultation with the workers 
concerned. 


The Iron and Steel Committee asked 
the ILO to study the problem of main- 
taining a high and stable level of employ- 
ment in the industry in the event of 
any recession in the present high level 
of demand. It recommended that the 
attention of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations should be drawn to 
this problem, to have it considered 
by the various appropriate international 
organizations. 


Resolutions were passed urging co- 
operation with regional organizations such 
as the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, and the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 
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ILO Governing Body Meets in 119th Session 


The 119th session of the ILO Governing 
Body was held in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
May 30-31 and June 27, 1952, with various 
committees meeting before and after the 
session. Bruce Williams, assisted by 
Kenneth Mclllwraith, both of the Cana- 
dian Permanent Delegation at Geneva, 
substituted at the session for Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, the Canadian Member of the 
Governing Body. 

Canadian employers’ groups were repre- 
sented by Harry Taylor, Canadian workers’ 
organizations by Claude Jodoin. 

At the close of the session, Fernando 
Cisternas Ortiz,. Minister of Chile in 
Switzerland, was unanimously _ elected 
Chairman for the coming year, replacing 
Paul Ramadier of France. 

As possible items for the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference, the Gov- 


erning Body decided to consider hours of 
work in mines other than coal mines and 
weekly rest periods in commerce and offices. 
A tripartite sub-committee was set up to 
make a general review of the work of the 
industrial committees. 

For the Latin American Manpower Tech- 
nical Conference late this year, an agenda 
was decided upon covering manpower 
problems and programs. The Governing 
Body also discussed other matters such as 
general financial and administrative ques- 
tions, the work of the industrial committees, 
freedom of association, and reports on 
regional conferences and meetings of 
advisory committees. 

The next meeting of the Governing Body 
will be held in November, 1952, at Geneva. 





Convention on Accommodation of Ships’ Crews 
Will Come into Force Next January--Morse 


An International Labour Organization 
convention which requires countries ratify- 
ing it to assure. specified minimum 
standards of accommodation for the crews 
of their merchant ships will come into 
force next January 29, it has been 
announced by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the ILO. 

Designed to make the seaman’s life 
healthier and more comfortable, the Con- 
vention lays down detailed standards 
covering the size of berths, the amount of 
sleeping space per man, the maximum 
mumber of men per room, the number of 
baths and wash-basins, the lighting, heating 
and ventilation to be provided, and mess- 
ing and recreation facilities. 


It provides that sleeping rooms shall be 
situated amidships or aft and above the 
load line and specifies a minimum of 30 
square feet of floor area per man in ships 
of 3,000 tons or more. It declares that 
not more than four men shall occupy a 
room, except in certain specified circum- 
stances, and forbids arranging berths in 
more than two tiers. 


The minimum standard of lighting, the 
Convention stipulates, “shall be such as 
to permit a person with normal vision to 
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read on a clear day an ordinary news- 
paper in any part of the space available 
for free movement.” 

The Convention provides further that 
mess rooms shall be located apart from 
sleeping rooms, and that the crew shall 
have access to open deck space. It stipu- 
lates one bath tub or shower and one 
water closet for every eight crew members, 
a wash basin for every six. It also requires 
separate hospital accommodation in ships 
carrying a crew of 15 or more and engaged 
in a voyage of more than three days. 

The Convention was adopted at a special 
maritime conference of the ILO at Seattle, 
Washington, in 1946. It was revised in 
certain particulars by the ILO’s general 
conference in 1949. 

It provides that it shall come into force 
six months after it has been ratified by 
seven of 23 specified countries. It is 
further provided that at least four of these 
countries shall each have at least 1,000,000 
gross register tons of shipping. 

These conditions were fulfilled with the 
deposit by Portugal of its ratification. 
The other countries which have ratified 
are Cuba, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Ireland, Norway and Sweden. Of these, 
Denmark, France, Norway and Sweden 
each have the required 1,000,000 register 
tons. 


TEAMWORK 
In INDUSTRY. 


The latest tabulation of the number of 
labour-management production committees 





officially listed by the Department of 
Labour shows that at August 31, 1952, 
there were 863 committees, an increase of 
67 committees over the total of 796 
reported in February. 

Figures showing the number of workers 
represented on LMPCs are available only 
to June 30. At that date, 327,241 Cana- 
dian workers were represented on 851 
committees. Between September 30, 1951, 
and June 30, 1952, more than 15,000 Cana- 
dian workers were added to the growing 
ranks of those represented by LMPCs. 

Ontario continued its lead over the 
other provinces, having 396 committees 
representing 143,740 workers. Quebec was 
next with 179 committees. Figures for the 
other provinces are: Newfoundland, 1; 
Prince Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 22; 
New Brunswick, 31; Manitoba, 64; Sas- 
katchewan, 51; Alberta, 41; and British 
Columbia, 64. 

The majority—466—of LMPCs are estab- 
lished in manufacturing industries. How- 
ever, most industrial classifications are 
represented. 

The breakdown of union affiliations of 
bargaining agencies participating in LMPCs 
shows that with respect to 341 committees 
(158,526 workers) the union was affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; 296 committees (80,586 workers) 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour; 
45 committees (11,275 workers) with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 


Labour; and 169 committees (76,854 
workers) with various other groups. 
x x x 


A comprehensive safety program at the 
Sir Adam Beck Project No. 2 of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Commission has 
resulted in a 50 per cent drop in the 
number of accidents as compared to the 
first Niagara development. 

Safety policy is aimed at developing 
job-safety through increased employee par- 
ticipation. The Niagara News, the project 
weekly, has described the organization of 
the safety program as follows:— 

“Steps taken by the Commission to 
ensure a continued, progressive safety 


program on the project have been well 
planned and numerous. All safety matters 
have been placed under the control of 
divisional Labour-Management Production 
Committees. These committees are in 
operation in all divisions of the project. 
Members consist of divisional foremen, 


union stewards, elected workmen, divi- 
sional construction superintendents and 
divisional safety superintendents. Com- 


mittees normally meet once a week to 
consider safety and other job matters 
within their division and to order any 
action deemed necessary. 


“Safety matters which involve policy 
decisions are referred by the divisional 
committees to the Central Safety Com- 
mittee. This is a policy determining body 
composed of the senior management of 
the project. The General Construction 
Superintendent is permanent chairman and 
the members include the Project Manager, 
Divisional Superintendents, Personnel 
Superintendent, Project Medical Officer and 
Project Security Officer. The Central 
Safety Committee normally meets once 
a month and resolves project safety 
regulations in the light of job progress 
and reports received from _ divisional 
committees.” 

The Niagara Development Allied Council 
AFL, the bargaining agent, is co-operating 
with the management in carrying out this 
program. 


A highly successful open house held 
recently at the Ocean Falls plant of Pacific 
Mills Ltd. provides an excellent example 
of labour-management co-operation. Mem- 
bers of Local 312 of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (AFL-TLC), and Local 491 
of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers (AFL-TLC), acted as guides, 
helped to serve refreshments and_per- 


formed other functions in connection with 
the affair. 











Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations 
met for two days during August. The 
Board issued 13 certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. During 
the month, the Board received two appli- 
cations for certification. 


Board 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Local 511, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of flour mill employees of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta. 
(1..G., Aug., 1952;*p. 1075). 


2. Local 511, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of flour mill employees of The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Limited, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1075). 


3. Local 510, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of flour mill employees of Lake of the 
Woods Milling Company Limited, Medicine 
Hat, Alta. (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1075). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel of 
the deck and stewards departments of the 
MS. “Gulf Wing’, operated by Gulf Lines 
Ltd., Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


5. Seafarers International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel of 
the deck, engineroom and stewards depart- 
ments of vessels operated by Davidson 
Marine Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 
1952, p. 1076). 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of The 
Patricia Transportation Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, employed in miscellaneous classi- 
fications (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 

7. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and_ stewards 
departments of the S.S. “Sudbury”, oper- 
ated by Badwater Towing Company 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Sept., 1952, 
Dw200. 


8. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
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This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of2 the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 


Board and the Industrial 
Branch of the Department. 


Relations 


Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed by The Reoch Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Montreal (L.G., 
Aug, 1952.9). 1076). 

9. Overseas Communications Union, 
Local No. 272, CCL, on behalf of a unit 
of operating and engineering employees 
employed by the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communications Corporation, Montreal 
CG rr Aties 1952." p: 1070)" 

10. Overseas Communication Union, 
Local No. 272, CCL, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees employed by the 


Canadian Overseas ‘Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1076). 


11. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Frenchy’s Trans- 
port Ltd., Yellowknife, N.W.T., employed 
in miscellaneous classifications (l.G., June, 


1952, p. 754). 
12. Local No. 4, Marine Department, 
Canadian Communications Association, 


A.C.A., on behalf of a unit of radio oper- 
ators employed on vessels operated by 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver 
(L.G., July, 1952, p. 913). 

13. Canadian Air Line Navigators Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of navigators 
employed by Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., June, 1952, 
D104)" 


Representation Votes Ordered 

The Board ordered representation votes 
of units of employees affected by the 
following applications for certification :— 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Marine Express Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1076, and L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 


2. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
applicant, and Maritime Central Airways 
Limited, Charlottetown, P.EI., respondent 
(L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

During the month, the Board allowed the 
withdrawal of the following applications 
for certification :— 

1. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, applicant, and Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Producers Ltd, Regina, 
respondent (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees, applicant, and Canada 
Malting Co. Limited, Port Arthur, 
respondent (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Order of Railway Conductors. of 
America, on behalf of a unit of road train 
conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on its Prairie 
and Pacific Regions (Investigating Officer: 
J. L. MacDougall). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of operating and maintenance 
employees of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 





Scope and Administration of industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis. 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from_1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. . 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s. Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories: two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Sense 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During August, the Minister appointed 
Raoul Trépanier as Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between Keystone 
Transports Ltd., Montreal, and the Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., con- 
cerning the revision of their collective 
agreement. 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


During the month, the Minister received 
a report from John R. Kinley, Concilia- 
tion Officer, advising of the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the National 
Harbours Board and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, representing employees 
of the Board at Halifax (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 914). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


During the month, the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between various Canadian railway systems, 
including the Canadian National Railways, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the Ontario Northland Railway, and 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company, and a number of railway 
labour organizations representing, mainly, 
non-operating employees of the companies. 
The Board was established following 
receipt by the Minister of the report of 
Messrs. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and M. M. Maclean, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who had 
previously been appointed as Conciliation 
Officers (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). During 
the month, the Board was fully constituted 
as follows: Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, 
Ottawa, Chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Paul 
S. Smith, QC, Montreal, and David Lewis, 
Toronto, appointed on the nominations of 
the companies and the unions respectively, 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Railway 
Association of Canada and the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
affecting extra gang labourers (L.G., July, 
1952, p. 915), was fully constituted in 
August with the appointment of James 
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H. Stitt, Ottawa, as Chairman. Mr. Stitt 
was appointed by the Miu£nister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, 8S. W. Crabbe, 
Toronto, and Michael Rubenstein, Mont- 
real, previously appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the Association and Brotherhood, 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (dining, cafe and 
buffet car service) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1077), was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of H. Carl Golden- 
berg, QC, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Goldenberg was appointed by the Muin- 
ister in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members, C. W. 
Rayfield, Montreal, and W. G. Currie, QC, 
Regina, previously appointed on the nom- 
inations of the Company and the Brother- 
hood, respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between Vancouver 
Barge Transportation Limited, Vancouver, 
and the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Aug., 1952, p. 1077), was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Robert 
Hewitt, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Hewitt was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Jack Price, both of Van- 
couver, previously appointed on_ the 
nominations of the Company and the 
Union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic, Central and 
Western Regions) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., 
Sept., 1952, p. 1207), was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Hon. 
Mr. Justice G. A. Gale, Toronto, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Gale was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, T. R. Meighen, QC, Mont- 
real, and Hon. Charles P. McTague, QC, 
Toronto, previously appointed on the 
nominations of the Company and the 
Brotherhood, respectively. 


5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with 


matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(LiG.5 Sept., 1952; p. 1207), was fully 
constituted in August with the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice G. A. Gale, 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Justice Gale 
was appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Norman 
L. Mathews, QC, and Hon. Charles P. 
McTague, QC, both of Toronto, pre- 
viously appointed on the nominations of 
the Company and the _ Brotherhood, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During August, the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Federal 
Grain Company Limited (Seed Division, 
Winnipeg), and Local 105, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 


America (L.G., May, 1952, p. 591). The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlement Foilowing Board Procedure 

During the month, the Minister was 
advised that a settlement had been secured 
by the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the British Columbia 
Telephone Company and the Federation 
of Telephone Workers of British Columbia 
(L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1208). Chief Justice 
G. McG. Sloan, Chairman of the Board, 
reported to the Minister that the new 
agreement provides for wage increases 
ranging from 9 per cent to 11 per cent 
of existing rates, a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause under which all employees 
who are presently members of the union, 
and all who become members, must main- 
tain their membership during the life of 
the agreement as a condition of employ- 
ment, and three weeks’ vacation with pay 
after ten years’ service. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Federal Grain Company Limited (Seed Division) 


and 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Local 105 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
Dispute affecting Local No. 105, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America, 

and 


Federal Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Division, Winnipeg). 


Report of Board of Conciliation to 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, V.C., Minister of 
Labour for Canada. 


Members of Board: 
Ter eo woriin o.c. Charman: 
We =D. “Watson, @.C:, Employer’s 
Nominee. 
Leon Mitchell, Employees’ Nominee. 


The employer was represented by I. J. R. 
Deacon, Q.C.,. and. by Messrs. A. W. 
Sellers, Malcom and Barnes. The Union 
was represented by A. A. Franklin and 
Messrs. Cuffe, Blankstein and Dacquay. 

In this dispute the employer is Federal 
Grain Company Limited and the employees 
are those employed in the Seed Division 





On August 18, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Federal Grain 
Company Limited and Local No. 105, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, affecting employees 
in the company’s Seed Division, Winni- 
peg (L.G., May, 1952, p. 591). 

The Board was composed of H. G. H. 
Smith, Q.C., Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, W. D. 
Watson, Q.C., and Leon Mitchell, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union 
respectively. All members of the Board 
reside in Winnipeg. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


of that Company. The Company is a 


very large grain company with extensive 
interests both in the West and other parts 
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of Canada and the Seed Division is a 
relatively small part of its operations. The 
normal staff in this plant does not exceed 
twelve, but during the busy season casual 
labour will be taken on and there may be 
as many as forty persons employed in the 
plant at such times. 


The Union was certified as bargaining 
agent for these employees on October 20, 
1951, so that the negotiations which led 
to this dispute represented the first deal- 
ings between the Union and this employer 
and were held with a view to consummating 
a first agreement between the parties. The 
main issue in dispute in the opinion of 
your Board was that of union security. 
There were other matters in issue relating 
to wages and hours of work, but these 
did not appear to represent any real diffi- 
culty. The union originally asked for a 
union shop but subsequently was prepared 
to agree to a maintenance of membership 
clause. The employer is prepared to grant 
a voluntary revocable check-off, but will 
not entertain any further form of security. 


In view of the fact that the parties 
were bargaining with a view to arriving 
at their first agreement, it appeared to 
your Board to be unusual that union 
security should be in issue at all. In the 
majority of cases in our experience a 
union does not press for a union shop or 
other form of security in its first negotia- 
tions. Union security is generally the 
reward which a union earns after having 
dealt with an employer for some time and 
after it has demonstrated its stability and 
co-operation with a view to promoting 
harmonious relations and efficient plant 
operation. When these conditions exist the 
average employer is usually pleased to 
grant some form of union security, per- 
haps even on the second agreement, but 
as stated above it is rarely that this 
becomes a major issue under negotiations 
for a first agreement. For these reasons 
your Board made careful inquiry to ascer- 
tain the reason for this matter being in 
issue and our opinion and findings are 
herein set forth. 

As stated above the Union was certified 
as bargaining agent on October 20, 1951. 
Unfortunately since that time the actions 
of the parties indicated what might be 


termed very poor labour management 
relations amounting almost to mutual 
distrust. There is evidence that the 


employer was greatly disappointed at a 
union being certified in its seed plant and 


the employer expressed to the Board its 
conviction that there was really no 
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necessity for a union in such a small plant 
at all. It was explained to the employer 
that under the Act, the Union having been 
certified, the employer was bound to deal 
with it and was required to bargain 
collectively with it. It was not open to 
the Board to consider whether the union 
was a good thing for the plant or not. 
There was evidence produced before the 
Board to the effect that after certification 
some members of the Union had been 
approached by representatives of the man- 
agement who indicated to them that they 
would be better off without the Union and 
even suggesting that they should give up 
union membership. It goes without saying 
that the Company representatives were not 
entitled to make such suggestions to the 
employees. It indicates, however, that the 
Company were very much opposed to the 
formation and certification of the Union 
and in a small way took active steps to 
discourage the Union and its members from 
continuing to function in the plant. The 
Union’s complaint was that it had encoun- 
tered nothing but opposition from the 
employer since certification and it was 
the feeling of the Union that the employer 
was endeavouring to force the Union out 
of the plant. Your Board is not prepared 
to find that this situation existed to the 
extent claimed by the Union. However, 
there is certainly a history of antagonism 
and even resentment towards the Union, 
which your Board cannot overlook. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, your Board 
recommends that there should be incor- 
ported in the agreement a maintenance of 
membership clause, restricted however to 
those employees who are members of the 
Union on the effective date of the agree- 
ment and continuing during the life of 
the agreement. Your Board agrees with 
the contention of the Union that a 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
would be of no advantage to the Union 
in retaining its present membership under 
the circumstances. 


With regard to wages, as stated above 
your Board does not feel that this was 
one of the major issues in the dispute and 
the Company did not deny that certain 
adjustments should be made. At the 
present time all of the employees in the 
plant are paid on a monthly salary basis, 
with the exception of general labour. The 
Company proposes that with the exception 
of Seed Buyers and Seed Cleaners, Seed 
Buyers and Shippers, all the wages should 
be on an hourly basis. Your Board does 
not think this is an appropriate time to 
depart from the system which the Company 
has had in the past and is, therefore, 


not prepared to recommend that those 
employees formerly on monthly salary 
should now be put on an hourly basis. 

There has been produced to your Board 
a copy of a collective agreement with 
Red River Grain Company Limited, a 
company in many respects carrying on 
similar operations to this employer in so far 
as its Seed Plant 1s concerned. Your Board 
has considered the wage schedule set forth 
in the Red River Grain Agreement and 
in our opinion it represents fair rates and 
we, therefore, recommend that similar rates 
should be incorporated in the agreement 
between Federal Grain Company Limited 
and the Union in question. It is not 
possible for your Board to give a com- 
plete schedule of wages as this is a matter 
of detail and bookkeeping which would 
have to be worked out between the 
Parties. However, we recommend that for 
general labour the starting rate should be 
934 cents per hour. After sixty days the 
rate for general labour should be increased 
to 984 cents per hour. From the Com- 
pany’s point of view this would probably 
be less onerous than the scale which it 
has suggested, namely, a starting rate of 
90 cents per hour to be increased after 
fifteen days to 97 cents per hour. With 
regard to the other classifications of 
employees, we recommend that the exist- 
ing differential between the various jobs 
be maintained and that with the exception 
of general labour, as above, all wages 
should be paid on a monthly basis as at 
present and in the past. 

We recommend a similar clause relating 
to cost-of-living bonus as appears in the 
Red River Grain Agreement, namely, 
based on the official government index as 
published in the Lasour GazETTE each 
month with the basic index figure to be 
185. There should be a 35 cent per point 
per week adjustment as and for a cost- 
of-living bonus. This is in keeping with 
the suggestion made by the Company. 

While recommending the retention of 
monthly salaries as above your Board feels 
that under the circumstances of the opera- 
tions of this plant an employee’s services 
should be terminated at the option of the 
Company upon one week’s notice in the 
same manner as required for hourly paid 
workers. 


We recommend that the effective date 
of the agreement should be May 1, 1952, 
and that the same should expire on 
April 30, 1953. 

The above completes our recommenda- 
tions, but there is one matter which arose 
during the course of conciliation proceed- 
ings which we felt should be commented 
upon. After the Board had been con- 
vened and some meetings had been held 
the employer made a request to your 
Department to make an investigation in 
order to ascertain whether the Union still 
represented the employees. Your Depart- 
ment quite properly refused to deal with 
this application during the course of con- 
ciliation proceedings. Then a little later 
on the Union lodged with your Depart- 
ment certain complaints against the 
employer reciting matters which it was 
alleged amounted to unfair labour prac- 
tices and requested that your Department 
should take some action. This matter was 
referred to the Local Conciliation Officer, 
who had some conversations with both 
parties. 

Your Board disapproves of the action of 
the employer and of the Union in taking 
these steps during the course of concilia- 
tion proceedings. A conciliation board 
exercises quasi Judicial functions and while 
a dispute is before it neither of the parties, 
in our opinion, has any right to suggest 
to the Department of Labour that steps 
should be taken under the Act which may 
have the effect of widening the breach 
between the parties. In this case the 
actions of both parties resulted in delays 
and lessened the possibility of bringing the 
parties together and effecting an agree- 
ment. We hope that in future your 
Department will make it clear to parties 
to a dispute that no supplementary pro- 
ceedings should be taken under the Act 
by either or both of the parties during the 
course of conciliation proceedings. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. G. H. Smiru, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) W. D. Watson, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Lron MItTcHELL, 
Member. 
August 13, 1952. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Manufacturing 


Sugar — Vancouver, B.C.—The British 
Columbia Sugar Refinng Company 
Limited and Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Umon, Local 617 
(Industrial Union of Sugar Workers). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
28, 1952, to March 1, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Check-off : compulsory for present employees 
who are not now members of the union 
(except for those long-service employees 
mutually agreed upon between the two 
parties). All new employees who do not 
join the union shall, after 30 days’ service, 
pay such union dues as are levied on union 
members, but this will not include any 
special assessments which do not benefit 
non-union members. Where the company is 
authorized to deduct monthly union dues and 
initiation fees from the pay of an employee, 
it agrees to do so and to remit the deduc- 
tions to the union. The authorization is 
irrevocable. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday 
(except for maintenance men, charmen, etc.), 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or 40 hours per week; double time for all 
work performed after 12 continuous hours 
per day and for work on Sundays: double 
time and one-half (previously double time) 
for work on 9 specified paid holidays. 


Rest periods: employees will be granted 
one 10-minute relief period each half shift. 
_ Vacations with pay: after 3 years’ con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks, after 15 years’ 
continuous service 3 weeks. Employees with 
less than 8 years’ continuous service will 
be granted vacations with pay in accord- 


ance with the provisions of the provincial 
Annual Holidays Act. 


Welfare plans: the company agrees to 
maintain, during the term of the agree- 
ment, the following benefits to employees 
as at present in effect: pensions, group life 
Insurance, free medical advice, free meals 
or meals at reduced cost. In addition, it 
agrees to extend free medical advice by 
the company doctor to all employees who 
retire from work on the company’s pension 


plan, up to a maximum of 6 visits per 
annum. 


i Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
ions 


(effective March 1, 1952): male 
employees—ashmen, coal bunkers, elevator 
operator, evaporator, Swamper, sweetland 


press hoser, trucker $1.373; bag baler, coal 
tower attendant, icing mills and evaporators, 
packing and sewing gunnies, raw sugar ware- 
house tongmen, soft sugar packer and sewer 
$1.423; car loader, centrifugals raw and 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
‘Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 


trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 


ments made obligatory under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


refined, Delta sealer, granulators, irite oper- 


ator, oilers, store inventory clerk, sweet- 
land liquor operator $1.46; clam shell oper- 
ator and cable splicer $1.67; oiler and 


beltman $1.57; char filter top operator, raw 
sugar crane operator $1.52; shipper $1.51, 
raw sugar weigher $1.45, cutting table oper- 
ator, pile men $1.40; mechanical—carpenters 
$1.57% to $1.85, coppersmith $1.90, machine 
tool operator $1.55, pipefitter $1.67, tin- 
smith $1.77, welders $1.60 and $1.723; 
helpers $1.50; female employees—bags (sort- 
ing, darning, lining, printing), berry sugar 
packers, granulated packing machine atten- 
dant, packing icing cartons $1.184; bags 
(sewing and turning), checking car and 
local shipments, Delta Seal and Knapp 
packer operators, laboratory helpers $1.21}; 
pastry cook $1.303; raw sugar scroll $1.253. 
(The above rates represent, in most cases, 
an increase of 21 cents per hour over the 
previous basic rates. This increase  in- 
cludes a_ cost-of-living bonus of one cent 
per hour for every 1-3 points rise in the 
Dominion Urban Cost-of-Living Index over 
179-7, paid under the terms of the previous 
agreement.) 

Off-shift differential: employees working on 
an afternoon shift will receive a shift bonus 
of 7 cents, and those working on a night 
shift a bonus of 12 cents, per hour. 

Seniority: there shall be no seniority 
acquired by an employee during his first 
480 hours’ service (probationary period), 
but when seniority is acquired, it shall date 
from the original date of employment. All 
other things being equal, length of con- 
tinuous service with the company shall be 
the determining factor governing promo- 
tions, lay-offs and rehiring after lay-offs, 
providing the employees concerned have the 
necessary qualifications. 

Provision is made for the safety and 
health of employees and grievance procedure. 


P.Q.— Barry and 
Staines Linoleum (Canada) Limited 
and Le Syndicat National des 
Travailleurs du Linoleum de Farnham 
lnex(GCCL): 

Agreement to be in effect from February 


21, 1952, to February 20, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Linoleum — Farnham, 


This agreement is similar to the one 
Peevrousiy oan coecu (UG. Aug’ 1951, 
p. 1102) with the following changes:— 

Hours and overtime: employees will now 
be paid time and one-half for work in 
excess of 9 hours in any one day and for 
all work on Saturday or the alternative 
sixth day (previously they were paid time 
and one-half for work in excess of 9 hours 
in any one day or 48 hours in any one 
week); double time (previously time and 
one-half) for work on Sunday, except where 
a shift commences at or after 8 p.m., and 
double time and one-half for work on 8 
(previously 7) specified paid holidays. 

Wages: effective from March 19, 1952, 
the company agrees to pay to all male 
employees covered by the iagreement a 
general increase of 11 cents per hour; of 
this increase 5 cents will be paid retro- 
actively to February 21, 1952, to all male 
employees on the payroll on March 19, 1952. 
The temporary bonus of 8 cents per hour 
for male employees, which commenced on 
August 22, 1951, will be amalgamated on 
March 19, 1952, into the employees’ straight 
time hourly wages. 

Night shift differential: the premium 
for production workers on night shift has 
been increased from 5 to 7 cents per hour. 


Wood and Metal Products—Fort Erie, 
Ont—Fleet Manufacturing Limited 
and International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 171. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 
18, 1952, to April 17, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
covered by this agreement (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 consecutive days 


commencing with the start of the employees’ 
shift on Monday, a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first 4 
hours in excess of 8 hours in any one shift 
and for the first 8 hours on Saturdays; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays (except for boilerroom and main- 
tenance work which of necessity must be 
performed on Sundays; such work will be 
paid for at time and one-half); double time 
and one-half for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: to employees with 
less than 3 years’ seniority one week with 
pay equal to 2 per cent of previous year’s 
earnings, to employees with 3 or more years’ 
seniority 2 weeks with pay equal to 4 per 
cent, and to employees with 10 or more 
years’ seniority 3 weeks with pay equal to 
6 per cent of previous year’s earnings. 

Sick pay: in addition to the above vaca- 
tion pay employees, experiencing loss of time 
due to sickness or accident for periods in 
excess of 7 consecutive days at any one 
time and for a maximum total of 13 weeks 
in any one year, shall receive vacation pay- 
ment credit for such lost time at the rate 
of 2, 4 or 6 per cent( whichever is appli- 
cable) for each full week absent. based on 
the weekly average earnings of the balance 
of the vacation year of the employee affected. 
“This additional credit will be given only 
under circumstances in each period whereby 
the employee is receiving benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. or whose 
position in the plant would allow applica- 
tion for eligibility to receive benefits under 
the Company’s Sickness and Accident Insur- 
ance Plan.” (A new provision.) 


Hourly wage rates: leadhand toolmaker 


$1.95, toolmaker $1.85, leadhand journey- 
man $1.75. journeyman $1.65, production 
worker $1.25 to $1.55, semi-skilled $1.15 
to SL35: 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
basic wage rates, employees will be paid a 
cost-of-living bonus of one cent per hour for 
each 1-3 points rise in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index over the 
index figure published in the MLagsour 
GAZETTE, dated July, 1951. Adjustments are 
to be made monthly, upwards or downwards, 
but in no case shall wages fall below the 
above basic wage rates. 

Off-shift differential: employees on the 
afternoon shift will be paid a bonus of 6 
cents, and those on the night shift a bonus 
of 8 cents, per hour. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and transportation in 
overtime work periods. 


Electrical Applianeces—Hamilton, Ont— 
Canadian Westinghouse Company 
Limited and United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 
Local 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 23, 
1952, to April 22, 1953, and for a further 
year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
initiation fees and monthly union dues from 
the pay of union members who so authorize; 
such authorization may be revoked only 
within a 10-day period immediately pre- 
ceding the expiration date of the agreement 
or any renewal thereof. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays; double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, one week and one 
day after 2, one week and 2 days after 3, 
one week and 3 days after 4, two weeks 
after 5 and 8 weeks after 20 years’ con- 
tinuous service. Employees with more than 
3 months’ but less than one year’s service 
will be paid a vacation allowance of 2 per 
cent of their earnings. 

Wages: the minimum starting rates will 
be—for male employees $1.32 per hour, for 
female employees $1.11 and for boy employees 
from $1.20 for boys at age 17 years to 
$1.32 for boys at age 18 years and 3 months. 
(These rates are 12 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) Effective August 
22, 1952, the above rates will be increased 
by 2 cents per hour. A female employee 
engaged on a male occupation and producing 
results which meet the male time and 
quality standard will be paid at the basic 
rate of the male employee. There shall be 
no assigned lunch period for employees on 
continuous operations. Employees on non- 
continuous operations for which a lunch 
period has been assigned will be paid an 
allowance of -4 hours at the guaranteed 
day work rate (a new provision). 

Shift differential: employees required to 
work on the second or third shifts will be 
paid a shift bonus of 9 cents per hour. 
(Previous agreement provided for a shift 
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bonus of 7 cents per hour for work on the 
second shift and of 9 cents per hour for 
work on the third shift.) 
Provision is made for 
and grievance procedure. 


seniority rights 


Shipbuilding — Collingwood, Ont.— The 
Collingwood Shipyards Limited and 
the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
Local 4. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 
1, 1952, to February 28, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: union shop. 


Check-off: compulsory for all 
employees. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday 
and 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half tor work in excess 
of the standard hours, double time for work 
on Sundays (a new provision). 

Statutory holidays: eight holidays, 7 of 
them paid holidays, are recognized. Work 
on the paid holidays will be paid for at 
the rate of double time and _ one-half. 
(Previously double time was paid for work 
on 6 paid and 2 unpaid holidays and time 
and one-half for work on another unpaid 
holiday.) 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, one week and 2 days after 2, 
one week and 3 days after 3, one week and 
4 days after 4, and 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service. Employees with less than one year’s 
seniority will be paid in accordance with 
Ve provisions of the Vacation with Pay 

(CLs 


Health and welfare: the company agrees 
to a scheme of group insurance whereby 
the employees will assume 75 per cent of 
the total cost of the accident, sickness, 
hospitalization and surgical fee benefit. The 
company will be responsible for their share 
of life insurance and also 25 per cent of 
accident and sickness costs; in addition, it 
will bear the administration costs during the 
life of this agreement. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: assembler, erector, plate hanger, 
cementer, machine operators, rivet heaters 
$1.31; boiler cleaner or scaler, bolter up 
(hand or machine), cupola tender $1.25; 
blacksmith, boilermaker, carpenter, chipper 
and caulker, engine fitter, electrician. flang- 
ing press operator, machinist, millwright, 
moulder, coremaker, plater, riveter, sheet 
metal workers $1.47; fireman (boiler oper- 
ator and boilerman), machine cleaner, steel 
handler $1.20; crane operators $1.25 to 
$1.47; chipper (only), rivet holder_ on, 
riggers (ship and dock) $1.36; drillers, 
welders $1.25 to $1.47, trainees 95 cents 
to7S] 20-"opatternmaker ) S147) to. eol68: 
labourer $1.09; apprentices’ starting rate is 
90 cents, increased to 95 cents after 6 
months, to $1.02 after one year and so on 
to $1.39 after 42 months and to journey- 


eligible 


man’s rate after 4 years. Leading hands 
(supervising 5 or more workers) receive 
8 cents, and chargehands (supervising 15 


or more workers) 15 cents, per hour extra. 
The above basic rates are 27 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates (this 
increase includes a cost-of-living bonus of 
one cent per hour for every increase of 1-3 
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points over 168-5 in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index, paid prior 
to this agreement). 

All mechanics and improvers supplying 
$100 worth of their own tools, to be used 
on their jobs, will be paid 2 cents per hour 
in addition to their regular rate. Time 
and one-quarter will be paid to employees 
engaged in work such as cleaning and repair- 
ing dirty boilers, working in dirty engine 
room bilges or crank cases or any other 
work classed as “dirty work”’. 

Night shift differential: employees required 
to work on a shift other than the day shift 
will be paid an off-shift premium of 133 
cents per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Shipbuilding — Midland, Ont.— Midland 
Shipyards Limited and the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbulding 
Workers of Canada, Local 43. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 
1, 1952, to February 28, 1953, and _ there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one between The Collingwood Shipyards 
Limited and the union, summarized above. 


Construction 


Carpenters— Nova Scotia— The Master 
Builders of Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford and Northside and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Locals 1588, 1645, 611 and 
2348. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 
15) 1952,sto > May. 31819532 "lf-either party 
desires to alter the terms of the agreement 
at its termination 3 months’ notice must 
be given. This agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect (L.G., Nov., 
1950, p. 1900) with the following changes 
and. addition :— 


Wages: the rate for journeymen was in- 
creased, effective June 1, 1951, by 30 cents 
per hour. An additional increase of 10 
cents per hour is granted effective June 1, 
1952, making the present hourly wage rate 
for journeymen $1.80; apprentices’ rate—first 
500 hours 97 cents, second 500 hours $1.05, 
second 1,000 hours $1.13, third 1,000 hours 
$1.25, and so on to $1.63 for eighth 1,000 
hours. A clause has been added which pro- 
vides that carpenters required to work on 
seaffolds 50 or more feet in height shall 
receive an additional 5 cents per hour for 
the first 10 feet and an additional 10 cents 
per hour for every 20 feet thereafter. 


Bricklayers—Sydney, N.S—Certain Con- 
struction Companies and Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America, Local 2. 


_ Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
individually, to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to May 1, 1953. However, either party 
may, on 30 days’ notice, request reopening 
of the agreement at the beginning of each 
quarter. \ 


Union security: preference of employment 
shall be given to union members, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 
day, providing such extra time exceeds 15 
minutes; double time for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified paid holidays. 
Due to weather conditions in the winter 
months the union agrees to work, from 
November?"17°°1952, to’ May .1; 1953; on 
Saturdays for straight time to make up 40 
hours in the week. 

Hourly wage rates: bricklayers $2, 
apprentices—starting rate 90 cents, after 
500 hours $1, after 1,000 hours $1.10, after 
2,000 hours $1.20, and so on to $1.70 after 
7,000 hours and $2 after 8,000 hours. 


Apprentices may be employed in ratios of 
1 to 4 bricklayers. Employers agree to 
keep apprentices employed or placed. 


Carpenters—Kingston, Ont —The Kingston 
Builders Exchange and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 249. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and_ thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: employers agree to employ 
as carpenters only members of the union, 
so long as the union can furnish enough 
carpenters to take care of the work on 
hand. The requirements of local  con- 
tractors, parties to this agreement, will take 
priority over the requirements of any out- 
side contractor who has no agreement with 
the union. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. No work shall be per- 
formed between 5 p.m. on Friday and 8 a.m. 
on Monday, except in case of emergency. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work 
during the first 4 hours outside of the 
regular hours and double time thereafter 
and for all work on. Sundays and on 6 
specified holidays. Carpenters on the second 
and third shifts will receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. No carpenter will be 
allowed to work more than one shift in 
24 hours. 


Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 
per cent of gross earnings. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters 
is $1.70; apprentices will be paid the rate 
stipulated by the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Board. 

Provision 
disputes. 


is made for the settling of 


Plumbers — Sarnia, Ont.— Sarnia Master 
Plumbers and Heating Contractors and 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local 663. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1952, to June 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to one month’s notice. 

Union security: employers shall give pref- 
erence 10 employment to union members; if 
not available, men willing and eligible to 
become members shall be given preference. 
If the union is unable to supply competent 
mechanics, the employers can secure such 
help as is available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 2 hours of overtime; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 specified holi- 
days. Men working more than 2 hours 
overtime shall be supplied by the employer 
with hot lunch with no loss of time. All 
overtime work of any emergency repair 
nature shall be done at the regular rate 
of pay up to 2 hours: if the work takes 
less than one hour and it is necessary to 
eall a workman from his home he shall 
be paid for his travelling time to and from 
his home. If to finish a repair job on 
regular working days will not take more 
than one hour’s time, such work will be 
done at the regular rate. 


Shift work: a shift commencing at 8 a.m. 
shall work the regular 8 nours for 8 hours’ 
pay; a shift commencing any time between 
9 am. and 7 p.m. shall work 7 hours for 
8 hours’ pay and a shift commencing any 
time between 8 p.m. and 2 a.m. shall work 
6 hours for 8 hours’ pay. No workman 
shall work more than one shift in any 
24-hour period under the above conditions. 
To" qualiiys asua sliite job, 2. full” shifts 
must be worked in any 24 hour period, and 
each of these shifts must continue for at 
least 5 consecutive regular working days. 

Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 
per cent of wages. 


Hourly wage rates: foreman $2.30 (pre- 
viously $2.05), journeyman $2.05 (previously 
$1.85) ; apprentices—first year 40 per cent, 
second year 40 per cent, third year 50 per 
cent, fourth year 70 per cent and fifth year 
85 per cent of journeyman’s rate. 


Apprentices and junior mechanics: one 
apprentice and one junior mechanic may 
be employed on any job or in any shop to 
each branch of the trade, except where 
there are more than 5 journeymen plumbers 
or 5 journeymen steamfitters employed, in 
which case one additional apprentice and 
one additional junior mechanic may be 
allowed to each additional 5 journeymen 
plumbers or steamfitters. 


Out-of-town work: employees on out-of- 
town jobs will receive free transportation 
and board equivalent to the rate of 50 
cents per hour, with a minimum of 40 
hours in any week and a maximum of 8 
hours worked in any one day. Travelling 
time shall be paid up to a maximum of 8 
hours per day. If travelling at night a 
sleeper is to be provided. If men leave the 
job of their own volition within 90 calendar 
days, transportation and travelling time for 
the return trip may be withheld. Employees 
shall be paid the cost of transportation, 
but not travelling time, every 2 months for 
jobs within 200 miles of Sarnia, every 4 
months for jobs 200 to 400 miles from Sarnia 
and every 6 months for jobs 400 to 600 
miles from Sarnia. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Plasterers—Windsor, Ont—Certain Plas- 
terers and Operative Plasterers’ and 
Cement Masons’ International Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 
Local 345. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 31, 
1952, to March 31, 1953. 


Union security: all employees shall be mem- 
bers of the union in good standing; if the 
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union is unable to provide plasterers, “the 
employer may employ other than union men, 
and if qualified, such employees must pay 
$2 per day for days worked, until initia- 
tion fee and all fines are paid.” 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: where necessary 
to finish a house or a job, employees may 
work one hour after regular working hours 
at time and one-half; double time will be 
paid for work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
on 7 specified holidays. No work shall be 
done on Labour Day, except by permission 
of the union. Work which of necessity 
must be performed at night (stores, offices, 
etc.) shall be classified as shift work and 
paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 

Vacations with pay: all employees shall 
be entitled to one week with pay at 4 per 
cent of wages. 

Hourly wage rate: plasterers $2; plaster- 
ing foremen will be paid a premium of 10 
cents per hour. 

Out-of-town jobs: the employer shall pro- 
vide transportation to and from all jobs 
beyond the city limits. Employees will be 
paid one-half the regular rate for time spent 
travelling beyond the city limits and within 
a 50-mile zone. On all other out-of-town 
work, the employer shall provide transporta- 
tion and suitable board and lodging. If 
travelling during the night sleeping berths 
will be furnished without charge to the 
employee. 

Provision is 
disputes. 


made for the settling of 


Plumbers—Winnipeg, Man—Greater Win- 
nipeg Plumbing and Heating Employers 
Labour Relations Board and United 
Association of Journeymen and Appren- 

tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to one month’s notice. 


Union security: employers shall give 
members of the union, or men willing and 
eligible to become members, preference in 
employment. If union members are not 
available employers may get other men. 
Members of the union likewise agree to 
work only for recognized shops and to give 
preference to shops that are party to the 
agreement. EHmployers may hire helpers for 
a probationary period of 6 months, during 


which time the helpers will not become 
members of the union. Helpers now in 
the industry who have over 5 years’ experi- 
ence may apply for journeyman’s exam- 
ination. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of standard hours 
until 10 p.m., double time from 10 p.m. to 
starting time and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 7 specified holidays. How- 
ever, each shop will be permitted to employ 
one journeyman mechanic of each trade to 
perform emergency repairs on Saturday 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon at single time rate; 
should more than one mechanic be required 
double time rate shall apply to all. In 
finishing a repair job on regular working 
days, if to finish will not take more than 
one hour’s time, it will be done at the 
regular rate of pay. Employees on night 
shift will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work; night shift work must be of at least 
2 nights’ duration. No member will be 
allowed to work 2 continuous shifts. 

Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 2 
per cent of wages as per Manitoba Vacation 
with Pay Act. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen $1.90, 
helpers $1.15 (an increase of 15 cents in 
either case); apprentices shall be paid at 
the rate of wages set forth in the Provincial 
Government Schedules. 

Apprentices: an employer who is engaged 
in the trade and who employs a journeyman, 
or who is himself a journeyman, may employ 
one apprentice and for each additional 3 
journeymen employed he may employ one 
additional apprentice. Every apprentice is 
to serve a term of 5 years, 3 years working 
with a journeyman only, and the last 2 
years to be allowed to use the tools by 
himself. When an apprentice enters his 
fifth year, another apprentice may be 
employed. Only members of the union and 
duly indentured apprentices under the Mani- 
toba Apprenticeship Act shall handle any 
tools of the trade. 

Travelling expenses: extra carfare shall 
be paid when outside the regular city fare. 
Any time spent travelling beyond the limit 
of city fare shall be considered equivalent 
to being on the job. Car or transportation 
shall be provided when moved from job to 
job. Men sent from Winnipeg to points 
out of town shall have their transportation, 
board and lodging paid. Travelling time 
up to 8 hours per day, including Sunday, 
will be paid for at the regular rate. If 
travelling after 12  o’clock midnight a 
sleeper shall be provided. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 





Average hourly earnings of production 
workers in the United States reached a 
new record peak of $1-663 in mid-August, 
according to preliminary estimates issued 
this month by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labour. The average factory work-week 
rose from 39-9 hours in mid-July to 40-2 
hours in mid-August. 1 

Higher than seasonal increases in the 
work-week were shown this year in 
apparel, textiles and leather employment, 
reflecting continued recovery in_ these 
industries. 
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Higher wage rates in steel contributed 
to the month’s record wage figure. 


Factory workers’ weekly pay before 
taxes rose to $66.85 in mid-August. This 
was $1.05 above the preceding month and 
$2.53, or nearly four per cent, above the 
level of a year ago. 


Considerable disparity exists among 
industry groups in the average gain made 
over the past two years, for example, 
apparel gained less than seven per cent, 
petroleum products, more than 17 per cent. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of 12 others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
extension of a new agreement for ladies’ 
hairdressers at Montreal and the amend- 
ment of the agreements for bakers and 
pastry workers at Granby, for hospital and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe, for the building trades at 
St. Jér6me and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Three Rivers, all published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of August 2, and 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
retail food trade at Quebec and for 
barbers in the counties of Argenteuil, etc., 
gazetted August 9. 

A request for a new agreement for retail 
stores at Chicoutimi and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the men’s 
and boys’ shirt industry in the province, 
for the building trades at Chicoutimi and 
for the printing trades at Montreal were 
gazetted July 26. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for the building 
trades at Hull and at St-Jean and Iber- 
ville, and for retail stores at Roberval, were 
published August 2, and a request for the 
amendment of the agreement for the whole- 
sale fur industry at Montreal was gazetted 
August 9. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments 
on the parties to certain agreements. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GazETTE monthly since June, 
1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1949, p. 450, June, p. 735; Nov., 1950, 
p. 1903; June, 1951, p. 827, July, p. 976; 
May, 1952, p. 610, and previous issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
now applies to all employers and/or manu- 
facturers engaged in the men’s and_ boys’ 
clothing industry, as well as children’s 
clothing and it will govern the employment 
of all persons engaged in the entire or 
partial production throughout the province 
of Quebec (whether in factories or other 
premises of the employer, or elsewhere) of 
the following :— 


Schedule I—class “A” garments which will 
include: overcoats, topcoats, suits, sack 
coats, odd coats, jackets, blazers, vests, 
pants, slacks, jodhpurs, breeches, evening 
and formal wear, raincoats, station wagon 
coats, storm coats, uniforms made _ for 
civilian or military purposes and all other 
outwear clothing for men, boys, youths and 
juveniles, irrespective of styles and materials 


used. Schedule JII—class “RB” garments 
which will include: waterproof and water 
repellant raincoats, station wagon coats, 


cardigans, ski suits, capes, bush jackets, 
surcoats, beach coats, windbreakers, mack- 
inaws and other similar garments made for 
men and boys and produced in certain 
specific quantities and sizes, made of 
inferior quality to that ordinarily used 
in men’s and boys’ overcoats, topcoats and 
sackcoats, or by a section system. It will 
also include all the above garments when 
made as uniforms for civilian or military 
purposes. Schedule III—odd pants, including 
pants, breeches, etc. of all styles for civilian 
or military purposes which are produced in 
substantial quantities and to standard trade 
measurements and sizes, and except for 
military uniforms produced for sale only as 
individual units in retail stores and not 
intended to be matched or sold with any 
coat or vest of similar cloth. Schedule TV 
children’s clothing for ages 3, 4. 5. and 6 
years, not exceeding size 24, and clothing 
for girls from 7 to 14 years of age with 
the exception of that clothing produced by 
a manufacturer who is principally engaged 
in the production of cloaks, suits, ete. for 
females above the age of 14 years. This 
agreement will not apply to the production 
of shirts, workmen’s overalls, coveralls and 
combination overalls, as well as cotton 
uniforms made of duck, drill or moleskin, 
sports uniforms, rubber or leather garments, 
workmen’s windbreakers or mackinaws, 
pants or breeches made from pure cotton 
fabrics and from coarse woollens of 20 
ounces or over per yard, cotton work 
garments not specified, women’s, misses’, 
girls’ and children’s dresses; children’s snow- 
suits (up to 14 years of age), blazers, 
cardigans, shorts and _ shirts, etc., and 
children’s washable suits; any other gar- 
ments governed by the agreement relating 
to the dress manufacturing industry for the 
province of Quebec. However, in the event 
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that cotton uniforms and pants or breeches 
shown above as exceptions to this agree- 
ment are produced by virtue of a contract 
with the federal Government or its agents 
for the Armed Services of Canada or any 
other country, to be used as dress or 
walking-out uniforms or part thereof, and 
not intended for work or fatigue, then all 
such garments will be subject to the juris- 
diction of this agreement and the minimum 
rates of pay will be those provided in 
class “B”, for cotton uniforms, and those 
provided in the schedule relating to odd 
pants for pants and breeches. The cost- 
of-living bonus will be equivalent to that 
fixed in the agreement as applicable to 
class “B” garments, and that for odd pants. 
Merchant tailors who do custom tailoring 
in which not more than 5 persons complete 
all operations on a garment are not governed 
by the terms of this agreement. 


Minimum wage rates for operations, in all 
3 zones, of schedule I—coats, pants, vests, 
etc., for schedule III—odd pants, and for 
schedule IV—children’s clothing are un- 
changed from those which were previously 
in effect with the exception of those rates 
based on a progressive scale which are now 
based on 3-months periods instead of 6- 
months periods as formerly. However, 
schedule II—class “B” garments including 
waterproof and water repellant maincoats, 
ete. is new and the rates for certain oper- 
ations are as follows: markers or knife 
eutters in zone I 94 cents per hour, in 
zone II 83% cents, in zone III 79 cents; 
trimmers, shape sewers, tape sewers, sleeve 
sewers, 87 cents in zone I, 78 cents in 
zone II, 74 cents in zone III; offpressers by 
hand or steam machine, socket makers 79 
cents in zone I, 71 cents in zone II, 67 cents 
in zone III; rates for other operations range 
from 40 to 624 cents in zone I, from 36 to 
564 cents in zone II and from 34 to 53 cents 
in zone III. Minimum rates established for 
the cloak and suit industry in the province 
(L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 55) are also included in 
this amendment. 


Cost-of-living bonus: the amounts payable 
under the terms of this amendment are 
unchanged from those previously in effect 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 827). However, in 
this amendment the bonus formerly appli- 
cable to the odd pants and _ sportswear 
section of this agreement is now applicable 
to schedule IJI—odd pants, and to schedule 
TI—class “B” garments. In the city of 
Quebec manufacturers will continue to pay 
a cost-of-living bonus of 26 cents per hour 
for the production of class “A” garments. 
For other classes of garments payment will 
be in conformity with those amounts fixed 
in this agreement for the type of garment 
produced. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing men’s clothing 
manufacturers who produce women’s 
garments. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G.. 
Nov., 1951, p. 1539; June, 1952, p. 781, and 
previous issues). 

Hours: 44 per week in the city of 
Sherbrooke (a reduction of 4); 48 per week 
in the city of Granby and the town of 
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Windsor (an increase of 4). Weekly hours 
in the balance of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of this agreement are unchanged at 44 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half as previously 
in effect. However, this rate may now be 
computed on the minimum wage rates set 
by this agreement, or on the rates actually 
paid, whichever be the greater. (Previously 
based only on the minimum rates set by the 
agreement.) 

Minimum wage rates are in most cases 20 
cents per hour higher in all 3 zones and 
the new rates for certain classifications are 
now as follows: bricklayers, masons, plas- 
terers, stonecutters $1.60 per hour in zone I, 
$1.55 in zone II and $1.50 in zone Lit; 
carpenter-joiner, pipe mechanic and steam- 
fitter, pipe welder, tinsmith or sheet metal 
worker and roofer $1.40 in zone I, $1.35 in 
zone IL and $1.30 in zone III; blacksmith 
$1.30 in zone I, $1.25 in zones IT and Th i 
painter, tractor and compressor operators 
$1.30 in zone I, $1.25 in zone II and $1.20 
in zone III; sprayman $1.35 in zone I, $1.30 
in zone II and $1.25 in zone III; ornamental 
iron erector, terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry or wet), floor polisher, junior 
journeyman (first year) pipe mechanic, etc. 
$1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone II and $1.15 
in zone III; asphalt raker $1.50 in all 3 
zones; power shovel operators $66.20 per 
week in zones I and II, $61.20. in zone III. 
Minimum rates for labourers are 5 cents per 
hour higher at $1 in zone I, 95 cents in 
zone IL and 90 cents in zone III. Rates 
for truck drivers are unchanged at $1 in 
zone I, 95 cents in zone II and 90 cents in 
zone III. New classifications are added as 


follows: junior journeymen  (bricklayers, 
etc.) $1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone II and 
$1.15 in zone III; junior journeyman 


(carpenter) $1.20 in zone I, $1.174 in zone 
TI and $1.15 in zone III; junior journey- 
man (painter) $1.15 in zone I, $1.124 in 
zone IL and $1.10 in zone IIT. Minimum 
wage rates in the city of Sherbrooke for 
certain classifications are from 10 to 25 
cents per hour higher as follows: pipe 
mechanie and steamfitter (contractor, per- 
sonal services) $2.25, journeyman pipe 
mechanic and_ steamfitter $1.40, junior 
journeyman (first year) $1.10; welder, tin- 
smith, sheet metal worker and roofer $1.40. 
New classifications are included in _ the 
schedule of rates for the city of Sherbrooke 
as follows: oil burner mechanic, mechanical 
stoker erector and gasoline pump erector 
$1.40 per hour. Weekly wage rates for 
permanent employees (maintenance men) 
are now $2.40 per week higher at $33.60 
in zone JT. $31.60 in zone II and $29.60 in 
zone III for journeymen, and for labourers 
$29.60 in zone I, $27.60 in zone II and 
$25.60 in zone IIT. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause is 
deleted from the terms of this agreement. 

Construction contracts granted and signed 
before the coming into force of the present 


amendment are not governed by its pro- 
visions. 


Building Trades, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated July 30, and 
gazetted August 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1950, p. 1679; July, 1951, p. 977; 
Aug., p. 1109, Sept., p. 1251, Nov., p. 1539, 
Dec., p. 1672, and previous issues). 


Territorial jurisdiction: zone I is now 
extended to include the city of Thetford 
Mines and the town of Black Lake; from 
October 1, 1952, zone II will comprise the 
town of Rimouski only. 

Hours: zone I—44 per week for skilled 
workers (a reduction of 4) 48 per week for 
labourers as previously in effect; other zones 
—48 per week as formerly. Provision jis 
made subject to mutual agreement between 
professional employers and their employees, 
for no work on Saturday afternoons during 
the summer months. 


Overtime: time and one-half till mid- 
night; double time from midnight till 7 a.m. 
Overtime computed on the actual rate of 
employees. (This last provision is new.) 

Minimum wage rates in zones I, ITI, and, 
IV are increased by 15 cents per hour with 
the exception of those rates for labourer, 
mortar maker, celanite mixer, plaster pourer, 
hod carrier and helper (steel wool insula. 
tion blower), watchmen (night and day), 
which are 10 cents per hour higher; in zone 
II increases range from 5 to 15 cents per 
hour. New minimum rates for certain 
classifications are now as follows: brick- 
layer, plasterer, mason, stonecutter (on con- 
struction) $1.60 in zone I, $1.40 in zone 
IT, $1.35 in zone III and $1.25 in zone Ve: 
carpenter-joiner, tinsmith-roofer, asbestos 
insulation mechanic, chief operator (steel 
wool insulation blower) $1.40 in zone di 
$1.30 in zone II, $1.25 in zone III and $1.15 
in zone IV; labourer, mortar maker, 
celanite mixer, plaster pourer, hod carrier, 
helper (steel wool insulation blower) $1.05 
in zone I, 95 cents in zone II, 90 cents in 
zone III and 80 cents in zone IV; painter, 
tile, marble and_ terrazzo layer $1.35 in 
zone I, $1.25 in zone II, $1.20 in zone IIT 
and $1.10 in zone IV; joint pointer, cement 
finisher $1.30 in zone TI, $1.20 in zone TL, 
$1.15 in zone III and $1.05 in zone EVs 
ornamental iron and bronze mechanic or 
blacksmith $1.35 in zone T, $1.30 in zone IT, 
$1.25 in zone III and $1.15 in zone IV: 
watchmen (night or day) 75 cents per hour 
in zones I, II and III, 70 cents in zone IV. 
Rates for truck drivers employed directly 
by contractors in zone I only are unchanged 
at 80 cents per hour or $38 per week. 
Minimum rates for apprentices are from 5 
to 15 cents per hour higher in the 4 zones. 
Minimum weekly rates for permanent 
employees are from $3 to $5 per week higher 
as follows: zone I—journeymen (skilled 
workers) $52 per week: labourers $39; in 
zones II, IIT and TV—journeymen $47; 
labourers $38.50. This amendment does not 
provide for rates of the following classifica- 
tions: pipe mechanic (plumber, pipe fitter, 
etc.), pipe welder, electricians. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause is 
deleted from the terms of this agreement. 

Vacation with pay: all workers are entitled 
to one week of vacation with pay equal to 
2 per cent of weekly wages. (This provi- 
sion is new.) 

Special provisions concerning the victims 
of the conflagrations in the town of Rimouski 
and the municipality of Cabano are deleted. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshoremen (Ocean Navigation), 


Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117; Oct., [oot pales) 
A new list of contracting firms is included 
in this amendment. 


Minimum wage rates are increased by from 
16 to 24 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: $1.71 per hour for day work and 
$2.562 for evening and night work; $2.06 
per hour for day work and $3.09 per hour 
for evening and night work on ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer and for handling any other 
hazardous cargo under special conditions; 
$1.86 per hour for day work and $2.79 per 
hour for evening and night work on certain 
other specified cargoes. 


Shipliners (Ocean Navigation), Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117; Octoi9s isp w1378)). 
A new list of contracting firms is included 
in this amendment. 


Minimum wage rates are increased by from 
16 to 24 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: $1.71 per hour for day work and 
$2.563 for evening and night work; $1.81 
per hour for day work and $2.714 for even- 
ing and night work in holds of steamers in 
which bulk sulphur or bulk fertilizer has 
been stored and where the old wood is being 
used; $2.06 per hour for day work and $3.09 
per hour for evening and night work on 
ships where ammonium nitrate fertilizer is 
being or has been loaded and for handling 
any other hazardous cargo under special 
conditions; $1.86 per hour for day work and 
$2.79 per hour for evening or night work 
cleaning holds in which certain other car- 
goes, specified in the agreement, have been 
stored. Men ordered out Sundays or holi- 
days are entitled to 2 hours’ pay at prevail- 
ing rates, for each period ordered out, 
whether put to work or not. 


Checkers and Coopers (Ocean Naviga- 
tion), Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117; Octs) 195t aps 1378). 

new list of contracting firms is included 
in this amendment. 


Minimum wage rates are increased by from 
15 to 223 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: $1.60 per hour for day work and 
$2.40 per hour for evening and night work; 
$1.95 per hour for day work and $2.923 per 
hour for evening or night work for working 
on board or at ship’s side where ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer is being or has been 
loaded or in the case of any other hazardous 
cargo subject to special conditions. 
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Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia, 1952 


Machinists are added to designated trades by new Apprenticeship Act. 
Benefits to injured workers increased by amendment to Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act. Safety provisions added to Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, in session 
from February 19 to April 10, passed a 
new. Apprenticeship Act which allows for 
ereater flexibility in the application of the 
Act to different types of apprenticeship 
systems. Amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act increased the amount of 
annual earnings on which compensation 
may be based, raised the minimum pay- 
able to a totally- and permanently- 
disabled workman, and increased funeral 
benefits. 

New provisions for the prevention of 
fire and explosion were incorporated in the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act. The Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act was made 
applicable to refrigeration plants. 

By an amendment to the Industrial 
Standards Act, schedules may remain in 
force until rescinded or replaced. 

A new Old Age Assistance Act provides 
for the operation in Nova Scotia of the 
federal-provincial plan for assistance to 
persons between 65 and 69 years of age. 
A change in the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
made the residence requirements less 
restrictive. 


Apprenticeship 

A new Apprenticeship Act replaces the 
1937 Act. The basic principles are the 
same but the new Act is designed to give 
further encouragement to apprentice train- 
ing in that the Act may be applied to a 
trade in a specific plant or a certain area 
even if the trade is not designated for the 
whole province. 

Another difference is that more specific 
provisions are now made for the admin- 
istration of the Act, notably in the defini- 
tion of the powers and duties of the 
Director of Apprenticeship and of the 
advisory committees. 

One new trade, that of machinists, is 
designated for the whole province. 

The Act provides for a system of appren- 
ticeship to be carried on in designated 
trades. In these trades a _ prospective 
apprentice may enter into an agreement 
with an employer for a period of not less 
than two years of reasonably continuous 
employment. Every agreement must be in 
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writing and is subject to regulations of the 
Governor in Council which may set out 
the required qualifications for becoming an 
apprentice, the duties and responsibilities 
of the parties, the educational classes to 
be attended and the time required for 
on-the-job instruction, the maximum hours 
of labour and minimum rates of wages, the 
proportion of apprentices to skilled work- 
men, and procedure for periodic testing 
and the issue of certificates on completion 
of apprenticeship. 

Provision is made for a_ provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee to advise the 
Minister of Labour on the administration 
of the Act, and for local advisory com- 
mittees. ‘The Minister is authorized to 
accept federal aid for apprentice training. 
In a designated trade an employer may 
not, without the permission of the Min- 
ister, employ a person under 21 unless he 
is an apprentice or holds a certificate of 
qualification under the Act. 

Under the Act, seven building trades are 
designated: brick and stone mason, car- 
penter, painter and decorator, plasterer, 
plumber, steamfitter and electrical con- 
struction. Also designated are the trades 
of motor vehicle repair and now, machinist. 

The Minister of Labour is now empow- 
ered to specify the area or areas of the 
province in which the Act will apply to 
a designated trade or to one of its branches. 
Under the former Act, the designation of a 
trade applied automatically throughout the 
entire province. 

The Minister is also authorized to 
approve a plant system of apprenticeship 
training and to make the Act applicable 
to a specified trade or trades carried on 
in the plant. 

It has been the practice for a local 
system of apprenticeship to be approved 
for a trade in a specific area or in a plant 
but statutory authority is now laid down 
for extending the application of the Act 
to new fields where apprenticeship can 
operate satisfactorily in a limited area, if 
it is not practical to designate the trade 
for the whole province. 

Further, the Act now provides that the 
Minister may authorize an association or 


organization, whether or not it is incor- 
porated and whether or not it is engaged 
in carrying on a trade, to enter into an 
apprenticeship agreement. Formerly only 
incorporated organizations authorized by 
the Minister could do so. Now the Min- 
ister may authorize a trade union, an 
employers’ association, or an apprentice- 
ship committee, to enter into an agreement. 

The Act is administered by the Minister 
of Labour through a Director of Appren- 
ticeship, appointed under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act. With the approval 
of the Governor in Council the Minister 
may enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government respecting the training 
of apprentices. 

The duties of the Director are more 
clearly defined. He is to file every 
apprenticeship agreement registered by him 
and keep a record of all cancellations, 
terminations, transfers and completions of 
such agreements. He is also to promote 
interest in apprenticeship, assist in estab- 
lishing an apprentice system in any 
industry, provide information for the 
Apprenticeship Committee, collaborate with 
educational authorities in the training of 
apprentices, and make an annual report to 
the Minister. 

The Minister is assisted by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee, appomted by 
the Governor in Council and consisting of 
not less than five nor more than seven 
persons, to study matters relating to 
apprenticeship. The Minister may appoint 
local apprenticeship committees of not 
more than five members to advise the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee on 
apprenticeship in a single industry or area. 
The Governor in Council may prescribe the 
term of office of members of the com- 
mittees. Previously members of these 
committees were appointed during pleasure. 


The Act provides that no apprenticeship 
agreement may be made in a designated 
trade except in accordance with the Act. 
No person under 21 years may be employed 
in a designated trade for more than three 
months except under an apprenticeship 
agreement in accordance with the Act or 
unless he is employed for special or 
repetitive work or training with the 
approval of the Minister or has completed 
the customary period of apprenticeship in 
the trade or received a certificate of 
qualification. Formerly the Act provided 
for exceptions to be made from this 
provision with the consent of the Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 

Every apprenticeship agreement in a 
designated trade and every transfer, can- 
cellation, termination or completion of an 


agreement must be in writing and in the 
form prescribed by the Governor in 
Council. No apprenticeship agreement in 
a designated trade will be effective until 
it is registered by the Director. Where a 
person is employed as an apprentice in a 
trade which is designated after he 
commences employment, the employer must 
register the agreement with the Director 
of Apprenticeship within three months. 
The Act will not apply to such an appren- 
tice for three months. 

As previously, every apprenticeship agree- 
ment must be signed by the employer and 
by the person to be apprenticed or, if the 
latter is under 21 years, by his father, or 
by his mother if his father is dead or 
incapable, or by his guardian. 

An agreement may be terminated by the 
consent of all parties when registered by 
the Director. If a party to an appren- 
ticeship agreement wishes to cancel the 
agreement he is to notify the Director. An 
apprentice may be transferred from one 
employer to another in the same trade 
with the approval of the Director. If an 
agreement appears not to be for the benefit 
of the apprentice, the Director may refuse 
to register it. He may refuse also to 
register any cancellation or transfer. 
Hither party may appeal to the Minister 
from a decision of the Director, and the 
Minister’s decision is final. 

The Governor in Council may now issue 
regulations concerning the functions, duties 
and authority of the Committee, prescrib- 
ing the time required for on-the-job in- 
struction, providing for the giving of credit 
for previous training or experience, setting 
out the duties, responsibilities and privi- 
leges of parties to apprenticeship agree- 
ments, and providing for the giving of 
periodic trade tests during apprenticeship 
and the issue of certificates of the results 
of such tests. 


As before, regulations may also be made 
prescribing the qualifications for admission 
to apprenticeship in any designated trade, 
providing for the registration, termination 
or cancellation of agreements, and for the 
transfer of apprentices. 


With respect to class instruction, regu- 
lations may specify the nature and number 
of classes to be attended and the courses 
to be given. Regulations may also set 
maximum hours of labour and minimum 
wages for apprentices, differentiated as 
between trades or branches of trades and 
as between different parts of the province, 
and may limit the number of apprentices 
who may be employed by an employer. 
They may also provide for the testing of 
apprentices and the issuing of certificates 
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on completion of the apprenticeship period. 
Trade tests and the issue of certificates of 
qualification to other tradesmen in a 
designated trade may also be provided for 
by regulation, and fees may be set for tests 
and certificates. 

A maximum fine of $100 may be imposed 
on any person who violates any provisions 
of this Act or the regulations made under 
it and, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment for a term of one day for each $5 
of the penalty imposed. 

A change in the penalty section provides 
that when a magistrate convicts a person 
charged with paying an apprentice at a 
lesser rate of wages than the rate pre- 
scribed by the regulations, in addition to 
imposing a penalty, the magistrate may 
order that the amount of wages owing for 
a period not exceeding six months be paid 
to the apprentice or to the Provincial 
Treasurer. 


Workmen's Compensation 

By amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, effective from April 1, 1952, 
the amount of annual earnings taken into 
account in computing compensation was 
increased from $2,500 to $3,000. ‘This is 
the same “ceiling” on earnings in effect in 
five other provinces. In Ontario and 
Saskatchewan maximum earnings are $4,000; 
in British Columbia, $3,600; and in Prince 
Edward Island, $2,500. 

Where the workman is totally and 
permanently disabled, the weekly compen- 
sation paid during his life-time is, as before, 
two-thirds of his earnings, but the 
minimum amount payable has been raised 
from $75 to $85 a month. 

The amount payable by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board toward the burial 
expenses of a workman who is killed was 
increased from $150 to $200, the amount 
paid in five other provinces. 

Payments may be made in respect of a 
dependent child up to the age of 18 or to 
the end of the school year if he reaches 18 
years of age before that time, if the Board 
considers that it is advisable to continue 
the child’s education. As formerly worded, 
the section did not allow payment to 
continue beyond the age of 18 and it was 
doubtful whether or not the Board could 
make payments to a child who had passed 
16 years of age at the time of the death 
of the father. 

An amendment was made with respect 
to the medical examination which may be 
required of an employee who claims work- 
men’s compensation or to whom compensa- 
tion is payable. As before, the workman, 
if so required by his employer, must 
undergo an examination by a doctor of 
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the employer’s choice. In addition the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board may also 
require the workman to be examined by a 
medical referee selected by the Minister 
of Labour. The report of the referee 
must be considered by the Board before 
it makes a decision on the workman’s 
claim for compensation. If a workman 
fails to submit to a medical examination 
when required to do so, compensation may 
be withheld or suspended until the exam- 
ination has taken place. 


Coal Mines 


Several amendments were made to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1951, to ensure 
greater safety precautions in the mines, 
chiefly against fire hazards. The new 
safety provisions are the outcome of 
recommendations submitted at the inquiry 
into the Stellarton disaster in which 19 
miners were killed in January, 1952. 


Every underground manager and every 
overman must now carry a locked flame 
safety lamp while he is underground in a 
mine. This is a type of lamp used for 
testing for gas. No person may leave a 
locked flame safety lamp unattended below 
ground. 


A further new section sets out the 
procedure to be followed in case of fire 
or smell of fire. If at any time in any 
part of a mine, except a gob or waste, the 
person in charge of the section is satisfied 
that there is a fire or a smell of fire, he 
must notify the manager immediately and 
locate and extinguish the fire where practi- 
cable. If the person in charge believes 
that it is impracticable to extinguish the 
fire or if the fire is in a gob or waste the 
person in charge must immediately with- 
draw all workmen from the mine except 
those required for the erection of temporary 
stoppings. If the manager believes that it 
is impracticable to extinguish the fire or 
if it is in a gob or waste, he must have 
temporary stoppings erected as quickly as 
possible. After the stoppings are com- 
pleted all workmen must be withdrawn 
from the mine and no person will be per- 
mitted to enter the mine for at least 24 
hours. 


Permanent stoppings must not be erected 
until the gas beyond the temporary stop- 
pings has been analysed and an Inspector 
or the Chief Inspector has stated in writing 
that it is safe to proceed. While per- 
manent stoppings are being erected no 
person must enter the mine unless he has 
the permission of an Inspector. The 
official inquiry into the Stellarton mune 
explosion revealed that the blast occurred 
while the 19 victims were engaged in 


erecting permanent stoppings, having just 
completed the erection of the temporary 
stoppings. 

The Act authorizes the workmen 
employed in a mine to have inspections 
for gas carried out by two of their number 
or by two persons who have been practical 
working miners with not less than five 
years’ experience in underground work. An 
amendment to this section requires one of 
these persons to hold a certificate of com- 
petency aS a mine examiner. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

An amendment to the Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Inspection Act extends the 
coverage of the Act to refrigeration plants. 
“Refrigeration plant” is defined as a plant 
used for ice-making or for cold storage 
purposes and includes the complete instal- 
lation of pressure vessels, piping and 
fittings, machinery and other equipment by 
which refrigerants are compressed and 
liquefied in their refrigeration cycle, but 
does not include a refrigeration plant 
having a capacity of three tons or less of 
refrigeration in 24 hours. In accordance 
with the wider coverage, the name of the 
Act has been changed to the Steam Boiler, 
Refrigeration Plant and Pressure Vessel 
Inspection Act. 


Industrial Standards 

The Industrial Standards Act was 
amended to enable the Governor in 
Council to continue in effect a schedule of 
wages and hours beyond the term of the 
agreement upon which it was based. 

The Act provides that, on petition of 
employers or employees in an industry 
covered by the Act, the Minister of 
Labour may convene a conference of 
employers and workers engaged in the 
industry for the purpose of negotiating 
uniform rates of wages and hours and 
days of labour for the industry. If the 
parties agree in writing as to the condi- 
tions of work to be formulated by the 
schedule, and if the schedule is approved 
by the Minister, the Governor in Council 
may declare it to be in force during the 
same period of time as the agreement and 
to be binding upon all employers and 
employees in the industry. 

The amendment provides that the Gov- 
ernor in Council may declare the term of 
the schedule of wages and hours to be in 
force beyond the expiry date of the agree- 
ment until he rescinds his declaration or 
until he declares another schedule in force. 


Employment of Non-Residents 
The Nova Scotia Labour Act, first 


passed in 1933 and renewed annually, is 
to be in effect until May 1, 1953. 


The purpose of the Act is to give pref- 
erence in employment in the province to 
Nova Scotia residents. No person or 
corporation employing 25 or more persons 
may hire a worker who has not resided 
in the province for at least a year, unless 
the worker produces a certificate from the 
Government employment agent or clerk of 
the city, town or municipality where he is 
to be employed stating that there are no 
unemployed residents available who could 
or would do the work. A fine of not more 
than $500 may be imposed for violation 
of the Act. 


Old Age Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance Act, which is 
effective from January 1, 1952, was passed 
to enable Nova Scotia to participate in 
the joint federal-provincial plan under 
which the federal Government shares 
equally with the provinces the cost of 
pensions of up to $40 a month to needy 
persons between the ages of 65 and 69 
years. Pensions are payable according to 
the conditions laid down in the federal 
Act with respect to age, residence in 
Canada and the amount of income a 
recipient may have. 

The new Act provides for an agreement 
with the federal Government for the 
provision of pensions and confirms the 
agreement made on March 12 by the 
Minister of Public Welfare of Nova Scotia 
and the federal Minister of National 
Health and Welfare and also the Order 
in Council of January 25, 1952, authorizing 
the payment of assistance. 


Provision is made for the provincial 
administration of the Act through a Board 
appointed by the Governor in Council, one 
of whose members will be the Director 
of Old Age Assistance. The Act further 
provides that the Old Age Pensions Board 
appointed under the Old Age Pensions Act 
on December 4, 1951, and the Director of 
Old Age Assistance appointed on the same 
day are confirmed as the administrative 
authorities under the new Act. 


As stated in most of the other provincial 
Acts, old age assistance is exempt from 
provincial and municipal taxes and is not 
subject to attachment or seizure in satis- 
faction of a claim against the recipient 
nor subject to alienation or transfer by the 
recipient. Assistance may be paid to a 
trustee for the benefit of a recipient who 
is incapacitated or incapable of managing 
his affairs or is using or likely to use his 
assistance otherwise than for his own 
benefit. 

The Act prohibits any person from 
receiving or from aiding another person 
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to receive assistance to which he is not 
entitled. The Board may recover from a 
recipient or from the estate of a deceased 
recipient as a debt due to the Board the 
sum of any assistance payments made to 
him by reason of non-disclosure of facts 
or by misrepresentation. 

The Governor in Council is authorized 
to make regulations for the carrying out 
of the Act. The Act continues in force 
the regulations respecting old age assist- 
ance made under the Old Age Pensions 
Act on December 4, 1951. 

The Old Age Pensions Act, 1931, will 
be repealed on a date to be fixed by 
proclamation. 


Allowances for Blind Persons 

A companion Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act was passed to provide for an agree- 
ment with the federal Government for the 
payment of 75 per cent of $40 a month 
by the Government of Canada and 25 per 
cent by the province in cases of need to 
blind persons over 21 years of age. The 
Act ratifies the agreement made with the 


federal Government on March 12 and 
provides that the Old Age Assistance 
Board will administer the Act. Other 


provisions are the same as those of the 
Old Age Assistance Act summarized above. 


Mothers’ Allowances 

The Mothers’ Allowances Act formerly 
provided that an allowance could not be 
paid unless the mother and her husband 
were resident in Nova Scotia at the time 
of the husband’s death or at the time that 
he became permanently disabled. The Act 
was amended to permit the payment of 
an allowance where a mother or her 
husband, although not resident in Nova 
Scotia at the time of his death or disable- 
ment, had been so resident before that 
time, provided that the mother has not 
qualified for an allowance outside of Nova 
Scotia. 


The International Social Security Asso- 
ciation this year celebrates the 25th 
anniversary of its founding. The ISSA 
is an autonomous organization with which 
the International Labour Organization 
co-operates. J, 

The ISSA was founded in 1927. Its 
first general meeting was held in Brussels 
on October 4 and 5 that year. 
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Vocational Education 

An amendment to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act authorizes correspondence courses 
to be offered to persons who are residents 
of any part of Canada, and not merely to 
residents of Nova Scotia, as before. 


Rent Control 

The Housing and Rentals Act, 1951, 
which was to have expired April 30, 1952, 
is continued in effect to April 30, 1953. 
The Act empowers municipal councils to 
pass by-laws for the regulation of maximum 
rentals for housing accommodation (L.G., 
1951, p. 994). 


Credit Unions 

A new Credit Union Act to come into 
foree on proclamation revises and con- 
solidates an Act of 1932. One change is 
that it will require 15 or more persons to 
form and carry on a credit union, instead 
of seven. Persons who have a common 
bond of occupation or association or who 
reside in the same neighbourhood may 
form a credit union by subscribing their 
names to a memorandum of association in 
the form set out in the schedule to the 
Act. They must pay the entrance fee and 
must now also subscribe and pay for not 
less than one share in the union. Formerly 
they were required merely to subscribe to 
one share and pay the first instalment on it. 

Under the new Act a member may be 
expelled by the Directors at a regularly 
called meeting with a majority in attend- 
ance on a two-thirds vote of those present, 
subject to appeal to the next general meet- 
ing of the members. Formerly a member 
could only be expelled by a two-thirds vote 
of the members at a special meeting called 
for the purpose. 

A new section requires a qualified auditor 
to be appointed for every credit union 
having share capital and deposits totalling 
$200,000 or more. 

Another new provision authorizes a credit 
union to become a member of the Nova 
Seotia Credit Union League or of such 
other organizations as the Registrar may 
approve. 


From the time of its founding the ISSA 
has had for its secretariat officials seconded 
by the ILO. Thus a close link exists 
between the ILO and the organization of 
social insurance administrators. Con- 
versely, the ISSA affords the ILO direct 
and close contact with those entrusted 
with the application of social security 
legislation. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Authority of Labour Relations Board to define “person employed ina 
confidential capacity” is upheld by British Columbia court. Superior 
Court of Connecticut enforces anti-discrimination order against union 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court held that the Labour Relations 
Board acted within its jurisdiction in finding that certain employees of Canada 
Safeway Limited were not confidential employees excluded by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act from collective bargaining under the Act. 

_ In Connecticut, an order of the Commission on Civil Rights directing a 
union to cease excluding two Negroes from membership was enforced in the 


Superior Court. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia. . . 


-.. dismisses an employer's application to quash a 
certification order of Labour Relations Board. 


On May 19 the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia dismissed the application of 
Canada Safeway Limited for a writ of 
certiorart to quash an order of the Labour 
Relations Board certifying Local 580 of 
the Retail, Wholesale Department Store 
Clerks Union as bargaining agent for 
certain comptometer and power machine 
operators employed by the company. The 
employer’s case was based on the provi- 
sion of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act excluding confidential 
employees from the definition of employees 
to whom the Act applies. The Court held 
that there were facts upon which the 
Board could reach the conclusion that these 
employees were not employed in a con- 
fidential capacity and therefore its decision 
was final. 

The Chief Justice first considered the 
Board’s contention that he had no right 
to review its proceedings because of 
Section 2 (4) of the Act, which reads: 
“Tf a question arises as to whether a person 
is an employee within the meaning of this 
Act, the question shall be determined by 
the Board, and the decision of the Board 
shall be final.” 

In maintaining that the Supreme Court 
did have power to review the Board’s 
proceedings, counsel for the company had 
relied upon the rule stated in the case of 
Bunbury v. Fuller [1853] that no body of 
limited jurisdiction can acquire jurisdic- 
tion by a wrong decision on a point upon 
which the limit to its jurisdiction depends. 
In His Lordship’s view, this rule still stood. 

He was also of the opinion that he had 
power to examine the proceedings of the 
Board for the purpose of determining 
whether there was any evidence before it. 
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He quoted the words of Mr. Justice Clyne 


in Rex v. Thompson [1951] 1 WWR 
(NS.) 73:— 
If there is proper evidence, however 


scanty, upon which the accused could, in 
the opinion of the magistrate, be com- 
mitted, I cannot interfere with the 
magistrate’s discretion. However... the 
proceedings before the magistrate must be 
conducted according to law. On _ the 
authorities which I have quoted, I hold 
that I am entitled to examine the evi- 
dence to ascertain the validity or other- 
wise of the accused’s contention that there 
was no evidence before the magistrate 
proper to be considered by him in support 
of some point material to his decision to 
commit. 


His Lordship then turned to the main 
point of the company’s case, the argu- 
ment that the employees in question were 
excluded from collective bargaining under 
the Act by Section 2 (1):— 

“Employee” means a person employed 
by an employer to do skilled or unskilled 
manual, clerical or technical work, but 
does not include: 

(a) A person employed in a confidential 
Capacriyn., acs 
Counsel for the company had referred 

to the affidavit of the office manager 
stating that “all employees of the Zone 
Office are employed in a confidential 
capacity .. .” and that “all employees of 
the Zone Office have ready access to con- 
fidential information.” The Chief Justice 
considered that the first statement was not 
a factual one but a conclusion for the 
Board to make upon the facts. 

The second statement raised the ques- 
tion as to whether an employee having 
access to confidential information means 
a person employed in a confidential capa- 
city. His Lordship said that to consider 
this properly the whole tenor and purpose 
of the Act must be considered. It was 
clear that the Act was intended to give 
the fullest protection to employees and to 
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ensure that employees may have bargain- 
ing agents with whom the employer must 
negotiate in order to reach a collective 
agreement. 


He then quoted from a judgment in an 
English case which discussed the extent of 
an employee’s duty of fidelity to his 
employer and concluded that this was a 
question of facts in each particular case. 
The Chief Justice summed up his opinion 
of the question in these words:— 

It would seem to me that in almost 
every class of employment an employee 
would have access to certain confidential 
information and if this were to exempt 
the class of such employees . . . the whole 
purpose of the Act would be defeated and 
it is therefore that the Legislature con- 
stituted the Board, under Section 2 (4) 
of the Act, the final court to determine 
the fact as to whether or not the employees 
in a certain class are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity. If, therefore, there be 
any evidence before the Board at all upon 
which such a finding can be made, then 
as I said in the Marine Workers case: 
“T am not sitting as an Appeal Court,” 
and I am also specifically prohibited from 
doing so by the words of the Act. 


His Lordship stated that from the 
reading of the whole cross-examination of 
the company’s office manager he found 
that there were facts upon which the Board 
could reach the conclusion that the comp- 
tometer and power machine operators were 
not, in fact, the type of employees 
exempted from the operation of the Act. 
He added that his own opinion was that 
the Board had reached the proper conclu- 
sion upon the facts. However, it was only 
necessary for him to determine that there 
were facts before the Board upon which it 
could reach its conclusion and, if there 
were such facts, then the Board acted 
within its jurisdiction and its finding in 
the matter was final. 

The Court dismissed the company’s 
application with costs. In the matter of 
an application by Canada Safeway Limited 
for a writ of certiorari quashing an order 
of the Labour Relations Board, Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, June 10, 1952. 


Connecticut Superior Court... 


.» dismisses union's appeal from ruling requiring 
it to cease discriminating against two Negroes 


A charge of unfair employment practices 
against a union was recently upheld in the 
Connecticut Superior Court. 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 35, brought an 
appeal from the order of the Commission 
on Civil Rights requiring the union to 
cease discriminating against two Negro 
complainants by refusing to accept their 
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applications for membership. The Court 
dismissed the appeal and decreed the 
enforcement of the Commission’s order. 

An earlier case, in which a Connecticut 
employer was ordered to cease discrim- 
inating against a job applicant because of 
colour, was reviewed in a previous issue 
CG goles. 200): 


In giving reasons for decision on July 14, 
Judge Borden reviewed the legislation 
applicable to the case. The Connecticut 
Fair Employment Practices Act, adopted 
in 1947, designates as an “unfair employ- 
ment practice” discrimination against a 
prospective or present employee by an 
employer, an employment agency or a 
labour organization “because of race, 
colour, religious creed, national origin or 
ancestry.” It explicitly prohibits exclu- 
sion of an applicant from full member- 
ship rights by a labour organization, unless 
such exclusion is based on a “bona fide 
occupational qualification.” The Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights has power to inves- 
tigate complaints of unfair practices, to 
hold hearings and to issue appropriate 
orders based on written findings of fact. 
These orders may be reviewed in the 
courts and enforced by a court decree. 


Judge Borden summarized the findings 
of the tribunal of the Commission which 
had heard the case. The two Negroes had 
filed complaints with the Commission on 
July 1, 1950, and, after investigation and 
unsuccessful attempts at conciliation and 
persuasion, a tribunal of the Commission 
held hearings from March to May, 1951. 


It found that the two Negro com- 
plainants were both veterans who had done 
electrical work while in the armed forces 
and had subsequently taken courses in 
electrical work at the Hartford Trade 
School. When they applied for admission 
to the union in April, 1949, the business 
manager told them that there was a long 
waiting list but gave them application 
forms which they completed and _ filed. 
Later in April one of the two men 
appeared before the executive board of 
the local to inquire about his application; 
he was informed that the union was not 
admitting any more men at that time 
because work was slow. The union never 
took any action on the complainants’ 
applications and did not give them any 
reason for its inaction. During the same 
period it admitted several white appli- 
cants who, it claimed, were either relatives 
or friends of union members. 


The tribunal found also that the union 
had never admitted any Negroes, although 
it had from time to time received appli- 
cations from qualified Negro electricians. 


In one case where there was a closed shop 
contract, the union had compelled an 
employer to downgrade a Negro electrician 
to the position of janitor in order to avoid 
admitting him to union membership. It 
was shown that the union had substantial 
control over the labour market for elec- 
tricians in the Hartford area, since most 
of the large electrical contractors employed 
only union men. 

The tribunal concluded that the union 
had committed a discriminatory act against 
the two Negroes. The Commission accord- 
ingly issued orders commanding the union, 
if the complainants applied again for 
admission, to “cease and desist from 
excluding” them “from full membership 
rights because of ... race” and from 
“failing or refusing to act” upon their 
applications. The union appealed this 
order to the Superior Court. 

Judge Borden said that the duty of the 
Court in this case was to determine 
whether the tribunal acted arbitrarily, 
unreasonably, or contrary to law. If the 
tribunal’s decision was based on a reason- 
able interpretation of competent evidence, 
the Court must accept it even though it 
might have reached a different conclusion 
on the evidence. 

He considered that the evidence in 
support of discrimination lacked proof of 
overt acts directed exclusively against 
Negroes, since there was also. obvious 
discrimination against white applicants in 
order to protect the economic security of 
union members. However, he_ believed 
that in this type of proceeding greater 
latitude could be allowed the tribunal to 
draw inferences from words or deeds than 
in a case where overt acts must be estab- 
lished, because racial prejudice or discrim- 
ination is intangible and elusive and very 
dificult to prove. “All too frequently 
persons publicly announce abhorrence of 
racial prejudice while privately practising 
it,’ he stated. 

He concluded that the actions of the 
union in this case could be interpreted 
as racial discrimination. The effort of a 


A company’s denial of promotion to a 
woman employee because her new position 
would have entailed the lifting of heavy 


weights was upheld by an _ arbitrator 
dealing with a grievance the woman 
lodged. 


The woman was employed in a Kentucky 
furniture and door plant as a “panel 
inspector”. Her principal duties were to 
inspect ply veneer facings having an 
average weight of about 25 pounds. The 
next higher classification in the inspec- 
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union official to discourage the two men 
from filing applications, and his statements 
that Negroes make bad union members, 
might well reflect the true and unspoken 
policy of the union to exclude Negroes 
from membership. Further evidence of this 
policy might be the fact that while they 
were excluded, white applicants were being 
admitted, and that no Negroes had ever 
been admitted as members, 

Judge Borden referred also to the case 
of the Negro apprentice electrician who 
had been demoted to the position of 
janitor in 1946, when his employer became 
a union company. He was the only 
employee who was refused admission to 
the union. It was later claimed that the 
change in his employment was due to his 
incompetency, although he had apparently 
given satisfactory service as an apprentice 
for more than two years. Judge Borden 
considered this case direct evidence of 
discrimination, and stated, “When all of 
the above facts are pieced together the 
unspoken policy may be even more 
eloquently expressed than oral or written 
pronouncements.” 

In its appeal, the union pleaded that it 
could accept apprentices only when spon- 
sored by an employer and that the appli- 
cants in question were not so sponsored. 
Yet they could not obtain employment 
with a union firm. The judge held this 
view of the union’s argument :— 

That means, in effect, that they could 
never get into the union because they 
never could get jobs. It is a vicious circle 
which excludes Negroes from employment 
as well as union membership. And yet 
employer and union alike can, by this 


device, plead freedom from discrimination 
while actually practising it. 


Judge Borden, holding that the tribunal 
did not abuse its discretion, nor act 
arbitrarily, unreasonably or illegally, dis- 
missed the appeal and ordered the union 
to carry out the orders of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 36, 
v. Commission on Civil Rights, Connecticut 
Superior Court, July 14, 1952. 


tion department, “final inspector”, re- 
quired the employee to move and _ lift 
doors weighing about 100 pounds. 

The company turned down the woman’s 
request for promotion to the final in- 
spector’s job, which she claimed by reason 
of her authority, on the advice of its 
safety director and plant physician, who 
declared that the heavy lifting required 
would be injurious to the woman’s health 
and constitute a hazard to other employees. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Coverage of Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act is extended 
to additional small undertakings. Hospital insurance premiums reduced 
effective July 1 in British Columbia; hospital premium rates for 1953 
issued in Saskatchewan. New plumbing regulations approved in Ontario 


In Newfoundland, laundries and dry cleaning establishments, mining 
(including prospecting and development work), and cutting firewood, cutting 
or hauling logs, and barkpeeling by hand are now within the scope of Part I 
of the province’s Workmen’s Compensation Act, subject only to the limitation 
applicable to all industries under Part I that at least three workmen are 


employed at the same time. 


Under the British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act, the annual premium 
is reduced by $3 for both a single person and the head of a family. Every 
beneficiary is required to pay $1 per day for every day he is hospitalized. In 
Saskatchewan the rates remain unchanged. 

New plumbing regulations under the Ontario Public Health Act, which 
will come into force in approximately nine months, will be applicable to most 
workplaces, as well as to other establishments. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Certification of Engineers 

New regulations approved by P.C. 3280, 
issued June 11 and gazetted June 25, relate 
to the examination of engineers. They 
revoke and replace the regulations estab- 
lished by P.C. 1190 of July 11, 1924, and 
P.C. 3055 of July 8, 1948. 

Part I of the regulations deals with 
examinations for certificates (steam and 
motor) valid in Canada. It states the 
method of calculating service and the 
form of testimonials. Applications for 
examination, accompanied by the required 
testimonials, should be made, on forms 
obtainable from a Steamship Inspector, to 
the Steamship Inspection office in the 
district where the candidate lives or to 
the Board of Steamship Inspection, Ottawa. 

Part II is devoted to examinations for 
certificates valid in Canada and the United 
Kingdom. 

The qualifications of candidates and the 
syllabus for examinations for all grades of 
certificates in Parts I and II are set forth 
in schedules to the regulations. The 
examination fee for any grade is $5, which 
includes one re-examination. 

Copies of the regulations with schedules 
and appendices attached may be obtained 
from the Chairman, Board of Steamship 
Inspection, Department of ‘Transport, 
Ottawa. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 
Amendments to the regulations gazetted 
August 21 reduce the annual hospital insur- 
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ance premium by $3 and set a daily fee of 
$1 as the portion of hospital charges to be 
paid by or on behalf of a beneficiary who is 
hospitalized. 

The annual premiums payable, originally 
$21 for a single person and $33 for the 
head of a family, were increased in June, 
1951, to $30 and $42 (L.G., 1951, p. 838). 
The premium is now $27 for a single person 
and $39 for the head of a family. ‘This 
amendment became effective July 1. 

A corresponding reduction is made in the 
amount to be deducted by an employer 
from an employee’s wages as a monthly 
premium instalment. This is now $2.25 
instead of $2.50 in the case of a single 
person and $3.25 instead of $3.50 in the 
case of the head of a family. An employer 
who has deducted monthly premium in- 
stalments at the former rate applicable to 
the last six months of 1952 or the first 
six months of 1953 is required, on receiving 
notice from the Commissioner, to make the 
adjustments necessary because of the lower 
rate. 

Previously, a beneficiary who became an 
in-patient in a hospital was required to pay 
approximately one-third of the daily charge 
made by the hospital during the first 10 
days of his hospitalization, but for not 
more than 10 days in any year. The 
amounts payable during the 10-day period 
ranged from $2.50 where the hospital 
charge was $8 or less to $3.50 where the 
hospital charge was between $10.50 and 
$14. This fee is now not related to the 
daily hospital charge, nor is it limited to a 


10-day period. 
pay $1 per 
hospitalized. 


A beneficiary must now 
day for any time he is 


Newfoundland Workmen's Compensation Act 
Three changes in the coverage of the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act were made 

by regulations issued and gazetted July 15. 


The Act provides that any industry in 
which less than a stated number of work- 
men are employed may be excluded from 
the scope of Part I. The main regulations 
(L.G., 1951, p. 839) exclude every industry 
unless at least three workmen are employed. 
They stated, however, that two or more 
separate industries carried on by the same 
employer were not excluded from the scope 
of Part I when three or more workmen 
were jointly employed in the industries. 
This latter section has been revoked; each 
industry is now excluded unless at least 
three workmen are employed in it at the 
same time. 


Certain industries previously excluded 
from the scope of Part I where not more 
than siz workers were employed at the 
same time are now included. They are: 
the cutting or splitting of firewood; power 
laundries; dyeing, cleaning or bleaching 
establishments; mining (including prospect- 
ing and development work); cutting, 
hewing, piling or hauling logs, wood or 
bark, logging, and barkpeeling by hand. 
These operations are now included if three 
or more workmen are employed. 

The provision excluding workmen in any 
industry in Part I while being transported 
by aircraft was amended to bring injured 
workmen and their escorts (if they are 
workmen under the Act) within the scope 
of Part I while they are being transported 
by aircraft with the express or implied 
authority of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


Ontario Public Health Act 

New general regulations governing the 
installation of plumbing and sewers were 
approved by O. Reg. 261/52 on July 10, 
gazetted August 9, 1952, and effective “on 
the 270th day” after publication. They 
apply to drinking water-supply systems, to 
drainage systems which discharge into a 
municipal sewerage system or which are 
in a locality with a population-density of 
three or more people an acre, and to 
plumbing systems in public-access_ build- 
ings, among which are included factories, 
shops, laundries, office buildings, and 
restaurants. 

Regulations 3 to 21 apply to all three 
systems and require construction, repair, 
renovation or alteration of plumbing to be 


done in conformity with the regulations. 
All plumbing constructed, repaired, renewed 
or altered shall not be put into use until 
it has been approved by the inspector. 
Inspection is not necessary in the repair 
or replacement of a valve, faucet or fixture, 
or in work repairing a leak or forcing out 
a stoppage. The regulations also cover 
requirements for materials and parts. 


Further requirements are given for the 
construction and testing of the water- 
supply systems (Regulations 22 to 46), the 
drainage systems (Regulations 47 to 150) 
and the plumbing systems (Regulations 151 
to 171). Regulation 172 states that the 
regulations do not apply to those parts 
of the territorial districts without municipal 
organization. 


Tables showing the required minimum 
measurements for fittings are appended to 
the regulations. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 

Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Act (L.G., July, 1952, p. 950) 
provide that a mother receiving an allow- 
ance of $50 a month for one child, or a 
foster-mother receiving an allowance of $24 
a month for one foster-child or $48 for 
two children, may now be paid an addi- 
tional sum of $20 a month where the 
Director considers it necessary. Previously 
the extra sum was available only to a 
mother supporting more than one child or 
a foster-mother supporting more than two 
children. 


These amendments, contained in O. Reg. 
254/52, were made July 15 and gazetted 
August 2. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

Regulations governing the levy and 
collection of the hospitalization tax for 1953 
were issued under O.C. 1705/52 of July 14, 
gazetted July 25. Identical in substance 
with those issued for 1952 (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1553), they set a tax of $10 for an adult 
and $5 for a child under 18 years of age, 
provided that the total tax for a family 
does not exceed $30. 


As before, a pro rata tax of 84 cents a 
month for an adult (42 cents a month 
for a child under 18) is required for persons 
who become eligible for benefit during the 
tax year. This tax (not to exceed $2.50 
a month for a family) is to be paid for 
the remainder of the tax year after they 
have completed six months’ residence. 
Provision is still made for dependants 
arriving in the province later than the 
person on whom they are dependent to 
become eligible for benefit at the same time 
as he does. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 831, June 24, 1952 


Held: That after four months of wnem- 
ployment, work in her registered occupation 
and at a wage in excess of the prevailing 
rate of pay in the district was suitable for 
a sales clerk, even though it was at a rate 
of pay lower than that which she previously 
received and she expected to return to her 
former seasonal job in a month’s time. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 43 years of age, and residing in 
Niagara Falls, Ont., filed an initial claim 
for benefit on January 5, 1952, stating that 
she had been employed as a “sales person” 
in a gift shop at a salary of $30 a week 
from March 1951, to November 24, 1951, 
when she was laid off “due to end of 
season”. The claim was allowed. 


On March 12, 1952, the local office 
notified her of employment as a sales clerk 
at a salary of $25 a week. The employ- 
ment would have lasted for eight and a half 
months. The reported prevailing rate of 
pay in the district for that type of work 
was $22 a week. She refused to accept this 
offer of employment, stating that she wished 
to wait for her former job, which she 
expected to resume at the beginning of 
April; she also submitted a letter from her 
former employer wherein he had stated that 
he was counting on her services as from 
April 15, 1952. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for six weeks as from March 13, 
1952, because she had, without good cause, 
neglected to avail herself of an oppor- 


tunity of suitable employment (Section 
AQ (1) (6). of the, Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the grounds that she had not 
refused the job offered but had offered her 
services “for the period of time until 
(her) own job was ready”, which arrange- 
ment was not suitable to the prospective 
employer. The prospective employer con- 
firmed the claimant’s statement. The 
majority of the court upheld the decision 
of the insurance officer. The dissenting 
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member was of the opinion that the 
claimant was being penalized for having 
been truthful in telling the prospective 
employer that she could accept the 
employment only until such time as she 
resumed her former job. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—There is no doubt that 
the claimant acted honestly in informing 
the prospective employer that she in- 
tended to resume her previous employ- 
ment in a few weeks’ time; the fact 
remains, however, that, under the circum- 
stances, her conditional acceptance of the 
employment was tantamount to refusing 
the offer. 

I can readily understand her attitude 
towards accepting a new job at a rate of 
pay lower than that which she previously 
received, when she expected to get her 
former job back in a month’s time. On 
the other hand, I cannot lose sight of 
the fact that Unemployment Insurance is a 
measure essentially designed to financially 
assist the worker who is in the unhappy 
position of being unable to find employ- 
ment. 

Consequently, I do not consider that I 
would be carrying out the intent of the 
Act if I were to decide that the claimant, 
after four months of unemployment, should 
have been allowed to continue to receive 
benefit when there was work available for 
her in her registered occupation and at the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 833, June 24, 1952 


Held: That employment in her usual occu- 
pation as “key punch operator” at a rate of 
pay m excess of the prevailing rate in the 
district, but less than that which she 
recerved in her previous employment, was 
suitable for a claimant who had been unem- 
ployed for two and a half months. 








Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 24 years of age, obtained temporary 
employment with a department of the 


federal Government as a key punch oper- 
ator at a salary of $200 a month. The 
employment lasted from June 5, 1951, to 
November 30, 1951. She filed a renewal 
claim for benefit on December 4, 1951, 
which was allowed. 

On February 18, 1952, the local office 
notified her of permanent employment as 
a key punch operator at a salary of $140 
a month, which, according to the submis- 
sions, was in excess of the prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of 
work, viz $1385 a month. 

The claimant refused to accept the 
employment for the following reason: “Not 
type of machine used to operating”. The 
local office commented that the claimant 
had stated that the company would have 
employed her at a wage of $160 a month 
but that she was not interested in learning 
to operate the kind of machine the com- 
pany had. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for six weeks because, in his 
opinion, she had, without good cause, 
failed to accept a situation in suitable 
employment (Section 40 (1) (a) of the 
Act). The claimant appealed to a court 
of referees stating that the company 
wanted her to occupy this position for at 
least one year, as it would take at least 
four months to.familiarize herself with the 


work, but, as she was married, she felt 
she could not guarantee to remain that 
length of time in their employ. The 
court, after having heard her testimony 
and that of a representative of, the local 
office, unanimously upheld the decision of 
the insurance officer. 


With leave from the chairman of the 
court, the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—The claimant’s record of 
employment reveals that she has worked as 
a key punch operator since 1943 and that, 
except for the short period that she was 
employed by the federal Government at 
a salary of $200 a month, her monthly 
wage has not been higher than $135, which 
is the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work. Furthermore, when 
she was referred by the local office to the 
NE Bee Lumber Company for employ- 
ment as a key punch operator at a salary 
of $140 a month (which apparently the 
employer would have been willing to in- 
crease to $160), she had been unemployed 
for two and a half months. 





Under the circumstances, I entirely agree 
with the unanimous finding of the court of 
referees that she has failed to accept a 
situation in suitable employment within the 
meaning of Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act 
and the appeal is dismissed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for July, 1952,* show an increase in the number of claims 
for benefit, an increase largely the result of the U.S. steel strike 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit during July showed an increase over 
the previous month. This increase was 
concentrated mainly in Ontario where, con- 
sequent upon the extended steel strike in 
the United States, layoffs among workers 
in the automobile industry resulted in an 
increase of initial and renewal claims filed. 

The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that 
during July a total of 75,340 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were filed across Canada, compared 





*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 





Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening 
and closing of seasonal industries, in- 
crease in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general 
employment situation. 


with 68,788 in June and 58,981 in July, 1951. 
Claims filed in Ontario increased from 
21,478 in June to 30,211 in July. 
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On July 31 ordinary claimants on the 


live unemployment insurance register 
numbered 112,582 persons (78,349 males 
and 34,233 females), compared with 


122,591 (86,477 males and 36,214 females) 
on June 30, and 83,889 (54,245 males and 
29.644 females) on July 31, 1951. In 
addition, a total of 31,845 persons had 
claims active on the last day of the month; 
22,308 of these were short-time claimants 
and 9,526 were temporarily separated from 


their employment. In Newfoundland, 
unemployment registers for 11  supple- 
mentary benefit postal claimants were 


retained in the active file awaiting proof 
of unemployment. 

During July, a total of 74,432 adjudica- 
tions were recorded for initial and renewal 
claims; of these, 52,223 were entitlements 
to benefit, and 6,032 were disallowances 
due to insufficient contributions. Disquali- 
fications were imposed in 20,666 cases 
(including 4,489 on revised claims), the 
chief reasons being: “not unemployed” 
7,734 cases; “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 4,322 cases; and “loss 
of work due to a labour dispute” 3,304 
cases. 

Claimants who became beneficiaries 
during the month totalled 40,271, com- 
pared with 41,476 during June and 39,126 
during July, 1951. 

A total of $6,294,669 was paid out as 
compensation for 2,811,062 proven unem- 


ployed days during July, in comparison 
with $6,726,957 and 2,539,696 days during 
June, and $3,427,834 and 1,416,699 days 
during July, 1951. 


During the week July 26-August 1, a total 
of 85,682 beneficiaries received $1,417,970 
as compensation for 490,259 unemployed 
days, compared with 84,812 beneficiaries 
who received $1,252,275 for 474,472 days 
for the week June 28-July 4. During the 
week July 28-August 3, 1951, a total of 
$794,947 was paid to 57,469 beneficiaries as 
compensation for 322,625 unemployed days. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week July 26-August 1 was $2.89, compared 
with $2.64 for the week June 28-July 4, 
and $2.46 for the week July 28-August 3, 
1951. The sharp rise in the average for 
the last week of July was related to the 
adoption of a schedule of increased benefit 
rates effective July 14. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during July, 1952, insurance 
books were issued to 38,911,304 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered as at July 31, 1952, 
numbered 242,639, an increase of 1,275 since 
April 1. 


New York State Employers Will Pay 
Lower Unemployment Insurance Tax Rates 


Employers in New York State, where 
the unemployment insurance tax rates are 
determined by the balance in the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund, will pay lower rates 
in 1953, it has been reported by Edward 
Corsi, the state’s Industrial Commissioner. 

The 1953 rates will average about 1:5 
per cent of an employer’s payroll, com- 
pared with the 2°32 per cent average paid 
this year. 

Under a 1951 amendment to the state’s 
unemployment insurance law, the balance 
in the Fund determines what rate employers 
will pay in the next year. The amend- 
ment established eight schedules of rates 
based on the Fund’s balance. 

The July 1 balance was $1,104,000,000, 
or 9:3 per cent of last year’s total payrolls. 
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According to the schedule established for 
use whenever the balance stands between 
8 and 9:5 per cent of the previous year’s 
payroll, rates next year will range from -7 
to 2:7 per cent of an employer’s payroll. 


At March 1, Canada had 3,638,000 
paid workers engaged in non-agricul- 
tural industries, compared with 3,560,000 
one year previously, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


While individually-owned concerns 


represent 46 per cent of the establish- 
ments in Canada’s manufacturing indus- 
try, they account for only seven per 
cent of the total number of employees, 
the Bureau reports. 





In Federal Government Contracts 
Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of 
Labour prepared 148 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 101 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as speci- 
fied by the Minister of Labour” and also 
specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work, such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates’’.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :—— 


Department 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


(Building and Maintenance)........... 
EG Sem LCE ik. ree eee ae Aft ee Pe 


Stale Be. 6) se) Fajcie 8 (al (@) (e606) el ee! a, 6 18) (8) vl 6,18 61 \6. © 


Se) a) (0) 6 6 


eee 


No. of Contracts Ageregate Amount 


ae 4 $398,627 .26 
1 24.62 
8 73,663.78 
ey 2 38,113.00 


Arrears of Wages 
During August, $5,047.70 was collected from two employers who had failed to pay the 


wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


distributed to the 69 employees concerned. 


This amount was 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 


ee 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are nots issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GazeTre for July, 1946, 
Ds Oa2e 
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fours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 


Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Magrath Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of ridge reservoir outlet 


works, St Mary Main Canal. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co 
{LLtd,* construction of concrete wall. Corn- 
wallis N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, 
hardsurfacing walks & drives. Tufts Cove 
N 8S: L G Rawding Construction Co,* 
landscaping. Saint John N B: Annapolis 
Valley Construction, reconstruction of 
roofs. Rouyn P Q: John David,* exterior 
painting. Ajax Ont: Atlas Excavators Ltd, 
construction of tunnel & conduits; W B 
Bennett Paving Co Ltd, construction of 
roads, curbs & walks; Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd,* installation of steam generating 
unit. Barriefield Ont: Bruce Construction 
Co landscaping. Clinton and Peterboro 
Ont: Green Construction Co, dismantling 
of house at Peterboro, transportation & 
erection at Clinton. London Ont: Ruiver- 
side Construction Co,* paving, Cleve 
Court. Peterboro Ont: H H Sutton,* land- 


scaping «& construction of driveways. 
Petawawa Ont: W Sullivan & Son, con- 
struction of apartments. Rockclhffe Ont: 
Hugh M Grant Ltd, temporary shaping 
& gravelling of access walks; Dibblee Con- 
struction Co Ltd, shaping roads, drive- 
ways, ditches ete. Trenton Ont: Na Gewel 
Sutton,* landscaping; H J McFarland 
Construction,* repairs to water services; 
H J McFarland Construction, surfacing 
roads & drives. Rivers Man: T J Pounder 
& Co Ltd, paving of roads. Claresholm 
Alta: Canadian Western Natural Gas Co 
Ltd, installation of mains & service lines. 
Edmonton Alta: Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, 
paving roads & drives. Suffield Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada, 
construction & surfacing of walks, drive: 
ways & play areas; Western Excavating,* 
extra grading «& levelling. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: W E Emmerson & 
Sons Ltd, extension to steam distribution 
system. Bedford Basin N S: Cameron 
Contracting Ltd, construction of admin- 
istration bldg, explosive & non-explosive 
storage bldgs & ancillary bldgs. Dart- 
mouth N 8: Foundation Maritime Ltd, 
construction of gun mounting refit shop 
& heating plant. Greenwood N S: Kenney 
Construction Co Ltd, extension to pump- 
house bldg; Clark Construction Co, in- 


stallation of galvanized iron culverts; 
Kenney Construction Co, installation of 
water & sewer services, central heating 


plant. Halifax N 8S: E G M Cape Contd. 
construction of officers’ quarters, HMCS 
“Stadacona”. Newport Corners N_ S: 
Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, addition to 
naval wireless transmitting bldg & KVA 
substation. Fredericton N B: Caldwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCCS receiving station. Quebec P Q: 
D’Errico Bros Construction Co Reg’d, 
paving of asphalt concrete, Citadel. Val- 
cartier P Q: Bergerville Estates Ltd, con- 
struction of propellant explosive storage 
magazines. Barriefield Ont: Connelly «& 
Twizell Ltd, installation of steam distribu- 
tion system. Camp Borden Ont: Went- 
worth Steel Co, installation of reinforced 
steel, reservoir & pumping station. Cen- 
tralia Ont: Roy James Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of concrete reservoir & 
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deep well pumphouse etc. London Ont: 
Peerless Construction Ltd, paving of park- 
ing area. Long Branch Ont: Standard 
Paving Ltd, construction of curbs, side- 
walks & sodding. North Bay Ont: 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of temporary heating system. Rivers Man: 
T J Pounder & Co Ltd, construction of 
paved roads & sidewalks. Moose Jaw 
Sask: T J Pounder & Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of paved roads, sidewalks, parking 
areas & general grading of domestic areas. 
Cold Lake Alta: Sunley Electric Co, in- 
stallation of power distribution, fire alarm 
& street lighting systems; Bennett & 
White of Edmonton Ltd, construction of 
ME garage, refuelling tender garage, 
standard headquarters bldg & explosive 
storage bldgs. Namao Alta: Richards 
Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, installation of 
canopy doors, standard maintenance hangar 
& workshop; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
erection of structural steel, standard main- 
tenance hangar & workshop; P W Graham 
& Sons Ltd, construction of central heat- 
ing plant, supply depot; Poole Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant, RCAF Station. Penhold 
Alta: Schrubsall Supply Co, installation 
of component parts for bulk fuel storage. 
Fort Nelson B C: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of underground steam 
distribution system. 


(Building and Maintenance) 


Cornwallis N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
replacement of wood stave water main with 
cast iron pipe, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Longue 
Pointe P Q: D’Errico Bros Construction Co 
Reg’d, repairing asphalt pavement at No 25 
COD. Valcartier P Q: Douglas Bros Ltd, 
re-roofing of bldgs, army camp. Camp 
Ipperwash Ont: W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing 
of bldgs; Gillespie Painting Contractors, 
painting exterior woodwork & metal sur- 
facing on all bldgs. Clinton Ont: Goderich 
Manufacturing Co Ltd, cubicling & reha- 


bilitation of bldgs, RCAF Station. K mgston 
Ont: National Painting & Decorating Ltd, 
exterlor painting of bldgs, RMC. Ottawa 
Ont: Bytown Construction Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of existing water main & service, 
vehicle development establishment proving 
grounds. Penhold Alta: Poole Engineering 
Co Ltd, transportation of asphalt mixing 
plant, setting up of plant & operation of 
same, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, re-location & 
rehabilitation of bldg, HMC Dockyard. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John Harbour N B: Saint John 
Dry Dock Co Ltd, extension to Pugsley 
Terminal Wharf; Saint John Dredging Co 
Ltd, maintenance dredging, deep water 


berths. Quebec Harbour P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd, dredging St Charles River 
Estuary. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Grant-Mills Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwaters. Wood Islands 
P E I: Coastal Construction Co, break- 
water extension. Arrow Point (Petit de 
Grat) N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Cape St Mary’s N 8S: Kenney 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Coddles Harbour N S: J P Porter Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Digby N S: Kentville Hardware 
Store Ltd, application of roof on freight 
shed. North Sydney N 8: A F Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, enlargement of dock & 
terminal facilities, transit shed, CNR. Port 
Hood N §S: Maritime Builders Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Wolfville N S: 
Rodney Contractors Ltd, alterations «& 
improvements, public bldg. Back Bay 
N B: Colin R MacDonald, wharf.extension. 
Bonaventure P Q@: Bert Dimock,* dredging. 
Longueuil P Q: P Baillargeon Ltd, remedial 
work. Ste Angele de Laval P Q: Royal- 
mount Construction Ltd, wharf repairs & 
extension. Sherbrooke P Q: Newton Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of phase II, 
public bldg. Big Bay Point Ont: A E 
Hawkin & Co Ltd, reconstruction of wharf. 
Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co 


Ltd, pier repairs. Cornwall Ont: M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, excavation, fencing, 
piles & basement slab etc, phase I, public 
bldg. Hamilton Ont: McNamara Construc- 
tion Co Ltd,* dredging. London Ont: 
Northey Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of hatchway & installation of elevator, 
Westminster Hospital Isolation Annex. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, 
alterations & repairs, temporary bldgs. 
Sarnia Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging; R W McKay Construction, 
warehouse extension. Whitby Ont: Ontario 
Construction Co Ltd, pier repairs. Ahousat 
B C: Tofino Marine Service Ltd, replace- 
ment of floats. Hammond B C: James 
McDonald Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Port Mann Training Dykes 
BC: Gilley Bros Ltd, placing rock. Hope 
Bay B C: James McDonald Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Smithers 
B C: Mutual Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Wainwright Alta: 
James C Haddow, additions & alterations, 
public bldg. Whitehorse Y T: Marwell 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of federal 
bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Greenwood, N S: A D Ross & Co Lid, 
installation of field lighting. Cape Enrage 
N B: James McAleese, erection of double 
dwelling. Dorval PQ: Guy Andrews Reeg’d, 
alterations to transatlantic terminal bldg, 
airport. Walrus Island (Ile au Marteau) 
P Q: Peninsula Construction Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of dwelling. Brandon Man: Simmons 


Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. The Pas Man: Eric Hog- 
lander, construction of staff dwellings. 
Wagner Alta: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of combined dwelling & 
weather station. Whitehorse Y T: H § 
Crombie Ltd, conversion to oil of heating 
apparatus in bldgs. 
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August-September [952 


Labour market continued to strengthen during August and first half of 
September. During preceding six weeks the number registered with the 
National Employment Service dropped more than 31,000; at September 
1] the number registered was 144,600 (3.6 per cent of all paid workers) 


The labour market in most parts of 
Canada continued to strengthen during 
August and the first half of September, 
as the economy moved through its seasonal 
peak of activity. 


During the past six weeks the number 
of persons registered with the National 
Employment Service has declined by more 
than 31,000, compared with a decline of 
roughly 1,000 during the same period in 
1951. The rising seasonal employment 
level during late summer reduced the total 
number of persons registered with the 
Employment Service to 144,600 (September 
11) or 3:6 per cent of all paid workers. 
This roughly corresponds to the 3:3 per 
cent at September 13, 1951. 


Present high levels of production and 
employment can be largely attributed to 
increased activity in agriculture and con- 
struction. The gathering of the Prairie 
harvest stood out in particular, since 
threshing and moving the grain to the sea 
boards and into ships affects employment 
from Saskatchewan to both coasts. 


Unlike September of 1951, however, there 
are indications this fall that the customary 
seasonal gain in employment has coincided 
and meshed with a general strengthening 
of industry. Employment in many durable 
consumer goods industries, for example, 
had, by July 1, exceeded employment levels 
anticipated by employers in these indus- 
tries for October 1. The same pattern is 
evident for those industries producing basic 
materials, although less pronounced. While 
this may yet prove to be merely a 
temporary recovery, there is evidence that 
employment gains during the summer 
months have been due to other than usual 
seasonal activity; and signs point to an 
improvement in industry as a whole. 


Some explanation for rising employment 
levels in consumer goods industries can be 
found in statistics pertaining to sales 
activity. The value of retail sales in July 
was 11:5 per cent greater than in July of 
1951 and preliminary data indicate that the 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 


on the basis of returns from the National 
Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 





value of department store sales in August 
was 13-3 per cent higher than in August 
last year. The value of wholesale sales in 
July was 10°5 per cent over 1951 while 
that of inventories was 5-5 per cent lower. 
The importance of instalment purchasing 
is indicated by statistics, just released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, show- 
ing that instalment sales during the second 
quarter of 1952, constituting 12 per cent 
of all retail sales, were 77 per cent higher 
than last year. 

Other sectors of the economy continue 
strong. The producer goods industries, 
buoyed up by the defence program and the 


development of natural resources, have 
continued to expand production and 
employment during the summer, while 


those firms actively engaged in opening up 
new resources in the field continue to take 
advantage of favourable weather condi- 
tions. The dynamic position of the 
producer goods industries is indicated by 
the high proportion of new jobs created by 
plant expansion, which is centered in this 
sector. Of the 11,000 new job opportuni- 
ties created during the first six months of 
1952, more than half were accounted for 
by the aircraft, electrical apparatus, and 
iron and steel industries. 


Construction also continues at a rapid 
pace in most sectors, with contracts 
awarded during the first eight months of 
1952 amounting to more than $1-2 billion. 
While this is nearly $500 million less than 
for the same period in 1951, it is still 
much higher than for either 1950 or 1949. 
Residential construction contracts awarded 
during July and August were higher than 
for the same months in 1951. In view of 
the rising number of housing starts in 


earlier months, this would indicate that 
the level of housing construction activity, 
in Canada as a whole, by the end of 
August was not far below August of last 
year. The number of completions up to 
the end of June, however, was consider- 
ably below that for the same date in 1951. 

Some weaknesses are still present in the 
economy. Those soft spots which do exist 
can be separated into two types. Some 
industries, such as textiles and various 
paper products, while still operating at 
reduced hours and lower than capacity 
employment, are slowly improving their 
position as the consumer goods industries, 
upon which they largely depend, gain 
ground. Other industries, however, such as 
forestry, which are also operating at below 
capacity levels, show little sign of 
improvement. In British Columbia, the 
combination of excess log inventories and 
uncertain overseas markets for lumber is 
discouraging smaller operators from in- 
creasing production and employment. In 
Eastern Canada, even with a_ small 
summer cut, many firms possess excess 
inventories of pulp logs. As a result, a 
number of firms now recruiting labour for 
fall and winter pulpwood operations are 
predicting lower manpower requirements 
this year than last. 

Residential construction, while improving 
noticeably in recent weeks, remains a local 
area problem. In some local areas, 
particularly in the Quebec and Atlantic 
regions, housing construction has been 
lagging all summer. In other areas, especi- 
ally in Western Canada, residential con- 
struction is in full swing, with shortages of 
skilled construction labour. 

One reason for the lag of activity in 
the early months of the summer can be 
found in the record of industrial disputes. 
Aside from the secondary effects of the 
steel strike in the United States upon 
employment in Canada, 1,589,700 man- 
days were lost during June and July as 
a direct result of work stoppages, or over 
half of the total man-days lost from 
January to August inclusive. In addition 
to this, there developed a certain amount 
of secondary unemployment, particularly 
in connection with the construction and 
forestry disputes in British Columbia. In 
August and early September, on the other 
hand, both the number of workers involved 
and man-days lost fell off sharply. 


Atlantic Region 
The employment situation in the Atlantic 
region continued to firm throughout August. 
By September 11 the number of NES 
registrations for jobs had declined to 
17,000, the low point for the year to date. 


Employment in construction gained 
steadily through the summer, as workers 
were recruited for defence and resource 
development projects in Newfoundland and 
Labrador. As a result, shortages of skilled 
building trades were in evidence through 
most of the region. 

Labour surpluses were apparent in some 
areas, however. In Halifax and Saint J ohn, 
N.B., poor fishing catches were reflected in 
slackness in some shore packing plants, 
while in some areas the combination of 
lower than usual summer logging opera- 
tions and reduced agricultural labour 
demands resulted in surpluses of unskilled 
labour. Towards the end of the period, 
substantial numbers of farm workers were 
being recruited for potato harvests in the 
Maritimes and Maine. 


Quebec Region 

The number of persons registered with 
the National Employment Service con- 
tinued to drop through August as the 
Quebec region experienced a high level of 
employment activity. Total number of 
registrations for employment dropped from 
51,600 at July 31 to 43,400 at September 12. 
This drop, while substantial, still leaves 
the total considerably above the 34,600 at 
September 13, 1951. 

Part of the reason for this can be found 
in reduced summer logging operations 
around such centres as Quebec-Lévis and 
Chandler; short-time work in textiles and 
paper manufacturing in such areas as 
St. Hyacinthe, Shawinigan Falls, Three 
Rivers and Drummondville; and construc- 
tion slowdowns in these and other areas. 
In general, however, construction and indus- 
trial activity has been sufficient to ensure 
a high and rising level of employment in 
this region and most labour markets are 
now in balance. To some extent this 
improvement can be attributed to harvest- 
ing needs and increased highway construc- 
tion. Isolated construction jobs in Northern 
Quebec have also drawn on labour 
surpluses, while the general improvement 
of light industry and textiles has bright- 
ened the employment picture in the major 
industrial centres. 


Ontario Region 

Although the demand for agricultural 
labour has now levelled off in the Ontario 
region, the number of persons registered 
with the Employment Service has con- 
tinued to decline. The total at September 
11 was about 43,200, a drop of more than 
7,000 from July 31, roughly the same as 
last year. 

The centre of employment expansion 
shifted somewhat during August from 
agriculture to construction and to the con- 
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sumer durables industries. The demand- 
supply situation at Toronto, Ottawa-Hull 
and Hamilton metropolitan areas are all 
in balance at the present time. With 
some shortages of key skills in evidence, 
the same appears to be true for the major 
industrial centres of Ontario. The demand 
for labour is heavy in such areas as Guelph, 
Kingston, Kitchener, Waterloo, London 
and Niagara Falls, and in the more out- 
lying areas such as Timmins and Sudbury, 
construction and mining activity are con- 
tributing to a tight labour market. 

In the agricultural areas, the demand for 
labour is easing somewhat but the recent 
demands for workers to handle the 
Prairie harvests and developing labour 
requirements for tobacco harvesting are 
preventing many labour surpluses from 
developing. 

Prairie Region 

On the Prairies a tight labour situation 
still exists, even with the additional labour 
which has been brought in from other 
parts of Canada. At September 11, the 
number of persons registered with the 
Employment Service totalled 14,500, a 
reduction of 6,000 from the end of July, 
and less than 3 per cent of all paid workers. 
A condition of general labour shortage 
existed in 13 of the areas with a labour 
force of over 10,000. Labour demand and 
supply were in approximate balance in the 
remaining eight. 

The competing demands of agriculture 
and construction for labour has removed 
surplus labour from rural and urban areas. 
In Alberta the situation has been tight- 
ened further by the return of labour to 
the West Coast following the settlement 
of the construction and forestry disputes 


Prices and the Cost 


Cost-of-Living Index, September 2, 1952 
Registering its second successive monthly 
decline, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index moved down 1-1 points 
(0-6 per cent) between August 1 and 
September 2, dropping to 186-5 from 187-6. 
The decrease resulted almost entirely from 
lower food prices, although clothing and 
home furnishings costs were down slightly. 
The food index moved from 238:0 to 
934-2, reflecting reductions in almost all 
meat cuts, seasonal decreases in fresh vege- 
tables, particularly potatoes, as well as 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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in British Columbia. In the Lakehead 
area, seasonal demands of construction and 
lake shipping have been sufficient to move 
the Fort William-Port Arthur area into the 
labour-shortage category. Most of the 
agricultural areas were experiencing labour 
shortages by the first of September, in 
spite of the import of 1,645 workers from 
Ontario and Quebec, and this situation 
is expected to continue through most of 
September. 


Pacific Region 


The labour market has been steadily 
improving in British Columbia following 
the settlement of the industrial disputes 
in construction and forestry. The number 
registered for employment at September 11 
totalled 26,500, compared with 38,200 at 
the end of July, a reduction of 6,700 
persons in this six-week period. 


In spite of this recent improvement, a 
softening demand for lumber and pulp, 
obscured by the recent strike, has deterred 
some of the smaller logging and saw- 
milling firms from operating at capacity 
production. Since many of the affected 
workers are registered in the Vancouver- 
New Westminster area, this metropolitan 
area is now classed as a labour surplus 
category, accounting for two-thirds of the 
job applicants for the entire province. 
Victoria is also classed as a labour surplus 
area, both because of the delayed rehiring 
of forestry workers and the prolonged 
construction strike in that area. Most of 
the minor areas in interior British Columbia 
have been free of enforced work stoppages 
and, with the exception of Chilliwack, were 
placed in the balanced or labour-shortage 
categories at the beginning of September. 


of Living’ 


declines in oranges, lemons and 
Butter and eggs were slightly firmer. 


A decrease in the clothing series from 
208:6 to 207-7 was mostly the result of 
lower quotations for men’s woollen apparel 
and woollen piece goods. In the home 
furnishings and services series, a further 
decline in woollen rugs and lower quota- 
tions for cotton sheets and electrical goods 
resulted in an index change from 196-0 
to 19de8, 

Fuel and light advanced from 150-1 to 
150°3, reflecting continued seasonal strength 
in coal prices, while the miscellaneous items 


sugar. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY, 1946 
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index remained unchanged at 147-8. The 
rent index increased from 147-9 to 148-9, 
reflecting the results of an August survey. 

From August, 1939, to September 2, 1952, 
the percentage increase in the total index 
was 85:0. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, August, 1952 

Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
regional centres registered decreases between 
July 2 and August 1 while three increased. 
Lower indexes resulted mainly from sub- 
stantial decreases in the prices of fresh 
vegetables, which offset continued increases 
in the prices of eggs. 

The rise in the St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
index was largely the result of combined 
increases in the prices of eg ggs and vege- 
tables. Higher indexes in Saskatoon and 
Edmonton principally reflect higher prices 
for eggs not counterbalanced by decreases 


in vegetable prices. Clothing prices 
declined slightly in all cities except 
Saskatoon, while the prices of health 
services and magazines advanced in all 


nine centres. Seasonal increases in coal 
prices in Saint John, Winnipeg and 
Saskatoon resulted in higher fuel and 
lighting indexes in those cities. No changes 
were noted in the other cities. 
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Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between July 2 and August 1 were 


as follows: Saint John’s +1-4 to 105: 3} 
Saskatoon +0-9 to 183-9; Edmonton +0: 6 
to 179-1; Montreal bg fp ©” to 191-7: 
Winnipeg —1-0 to 180-0; Halifax —0- 6 
to 179-0; Saint John =o; ‘3 to 186-1; 
Vancotiver U3 ot 189%55" Loronto 0" 2 
to 184-2. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1952 


Canada’s general index of wholesale 
prices declined 1:6 points (0:7 per cent) 
in August to 223-9 from 225-5 in July, 
continuing a downward trend that has 
been interrupted only once—in June this 
year—from the peak of 243-7 reached in 
July last year. There were decreases in 
August from July in the indexes for all 
groups of products except iron, which was 
unchanged. 

At the new standing, the general index, 
based on 1935-39=100, was 17-5 points 
(7-3 per cent) below the figure of 241-4 
for August, 1951, but still 3-8 per cent 
higher than in August, 1950, when it stood 
abr 2 lone 

Largest decrease among the group 
indexes in August from July was in that 
for textile products, which fell 1-5 per 
cent from 252-6 to 248-9 to make a total 
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decline of 11:9 per cent in 12 months. 
Next in degree of decline, the index for 
non-ferrous metals dropped 1:3 per cent 
from 172°5 to 170-2, for a 12-month 
decline of 7:2 per cent. The price index 
of animal products, up in July, eased off 
0-9 per cent from 247-1 to 244-9, down 
19°8 per cent from 305-4 in August last 
year. 

The index of vegetable products declined 
0-8 per cent from 208-1 to 206-4; of wood 
products, 0-4 per cent from 293-5 to 292:3; 
of non-metallic minerals, 0-2 per cent from 
173-9 to 173-5; and of chemical products, 
0-1 per cent from 177-2 to 177-0. The 
iron products index remained at 21892; 
which is 2:9 per cent above the level for 


August last year. The non-metallic 
minerals index was also 1:6 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, all group 


indexes except these two being lower. 
The price index of farm products also 

declined in August, falling 3-3 per cent 

from 244°3 to 236°2. This brought it 10-3 


per cent below last year’s August figure of 
263-3. The price index of field products 
fell off 8:4 per cent in August from 213-3 
in July to 195-3, while the index of animal 
products rose 0-7 per cent from 275-3 to 
977-9. At the new levels, the index of 
field products was 9:5 per cent above last 
year’s August figure of 178-3, while the 
index of animal products was down 20-4 
per cent from 348-3. 

Slight advances were recorded during 
August in the price index of both general 
and residential building materials, the 
former moving up to 288°4 from 287.5 for 
July and the latter to 284-6 from 284:3. 
These figures compare with identical stand- 
ings of 290-4 for the two indexes in August 
last year. Among the components of the 
composite index of residential building 
materials, the indexes for cement, sand and 
eravel, and for roofing materials were 
higher, and for electrical equipment and 
fixtures lower, the remaining six being 
unchanged. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August, 1952* 


Fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages and strike idleness declined 
sharply from the high figure of the 
previous month but the August loss was 
still substantial. About 60 per cent of the 
total loss was caused by five stoppages: 
carpenters, painters and decorators, and 
labourers in British Columbia coastal areas; 
shipyard workers at Lauzon and Montreal, 
Que., and Port Arthur, Ont.; and rubber 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont. 

Wage increases and related questions 
were the central issues in 34 of the 43 
stoppages in existence during the month, 
causing 90 per cent of the total idleness. 
Four stoppages arose over union questions; 
two over dismissals or suspensions; one 
over alleged discrimination; one over causes 
affecting working conditions; and one was 
an inter-union dispute. 

Preliminary figures for August, 1952, 
show 43 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
with 15,018 workers involved and a time 
loss of 205,515 man-working days, compared 
with 47 strikes and lockouts in July, 1952, 
involving 55,737 workers, with a loss of 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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881,318 days. In August, 1951, there were 
44 strikes and lockouts, 28,215 workers 
involved and a loss of 226,622. days. 


For the first eight months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 162 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 103,619 workers, with a 
time loss of 2,409,878 days. In the same 
period in 1951 there were 191 strikes and 
lockouts, with 70,431 workers involved and 
a loss of 574,147 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August, 1952, was 0°22 per 
cent of the estimated working time, com- 
pared with 0-95 per cent in July, 1952; 
0-25 per cent in August, 1951; 0°33 per 
cent for the first eight months of 1952; 
and 0-08 per cent for the first eight months 
of 1951. 


Of the 43 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in August, 1952, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, 10 were compromise settle- 
ments and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 25 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etce., at Winnipeg, Man., 


which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 31, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27. 
1951; and truck drivers and warehousemen 
at Ottawa, Ont., on January 21, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerrp from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the countries concerned, or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in June, 1952, was 157 and 21 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 178 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 65,800 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
233,000 working days caused. 

Of the 157 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in June, 14, directly 
involving 9,500 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 52, directly 


involving 5,400 workers, over other wage 
questions; six, directly involving 800 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 17,900 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 57, directly 
involving 2,400 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
five, directly involving 1,700 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and 
three, directly involving 2,100 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for July, 1952, show 
425 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in~ the 
month in which 125,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
12,500,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1952, are 425 work stoppages 
involving 170,000 workers and a time loss 
of 14,000,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the Larour GaAzerrr. 


List No. 51 (cont’d.) 


83. Great Britain. Central Office of 


Information. Education in Britain’s 
Armed Forces. London, 1952. Pp. 9. 
84. Great Britain. Colonial Office. 


The West African Territories, the Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 
and St. Helena. London, H.MS.O., 1952. 


1 CA RS 
85. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Basic Issues in Decontrol; an 


Economie Forum Discussion. Edwin B. 
George, chairman. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 62! 

86. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 


on Labor and Public Welfare. Health 
Insurance Plans in the United States. 
Report . . . pursuant to S. Res. 273, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess. and S. Res. 39, 82d Cong., 
Ist sess., a Resolution directing Further 
Study of Health Problems. Washington, 
GP Ose 105 ees Parte: 


87. U.S. Forest Service. 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Forest Prod- 
Wood 
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Handbook: Basic Information on Wood as 
a Material of Construction with Data for 


its use in Design and Spectficatrons. 
Slightly Revised. Washington, G.P.O., 1940. 
Pp. 326. 


88. U.S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. What to do about Condensation, 
by E. R. Queer and E. R. McLaughlin, 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 6. 

89. Whyte, William Hollingsworth. /s 
Anybody listening? How and Why US. 
Business fumbles when It talks with Human 
Beings, by William H. Whyte, Jr., and the 
Editors of Fortune. Drawings by Robert 


Osborn. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1952. Pp. 239. 

List No. 52 
Absenteeism 


1. American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York, Turnover and Absenteeism in 
the Iron and Steel Industry; a Survey and 


Report. New York, 1945. Pp. 21. 
2. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Controls for Absenteeism, by 


Doris M. Thompson. New York, ¢1952. 


Pe 66: 


Accident Prevention 


3. Moyer, Forrest Theodore.  Jnjury 
Experience in Coal Mining, 1948: Detailed 
Analysis of Factors influencing Mine Safety 
and Related Employment, Production and 
Productivity Data, by Forrest T. Moyer, 
G. D. Jones and V. E. Wrenn. Washing- 
tome GeP.O. 195250 pa LOg: 


4. National Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence. Proceedings of the National Indus- 
trial Safety Conference, 1951. London, 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, 1951. Pp. 95. 


Collective Bargaining 


5. Beirne, Joseph A. Labor views 
Collective Bargaining. Washington, Com- 
munications Workers of America, 1952. 
Pp. 22. 


6. Thayer, Ralph I. Collective Bargain- 
ing Patterns in Spokane County, Wash- 
ington, as shown in 100 Contracts. Pullman, 
1952. Pp. 256. 


Economic Conditions 

7. Foulke, Roy Anderson. A Study of 
the Concept of National Income. New 
York, Dun & Bradstreet, 1952... Pp. 70. 

8. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
Towards World Plenty. London, 1952. 
Powib: 


9. United Nations. 
Department of Economic 


Secretariat. 


Affairs. 
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Recent Changes in Production; Supple- 
ment to World Economic Report, 1950-51. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 120. 


10. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economic Affairs. 
Summary of Recent Economic Develop- 
ments in Africa; Supplement to World 
Economic Report, 1950-51. New York, 
1952. Pp. 49. 


11. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economic Affairs. 
Summary of Recent Economic Develop- 
ments in the Middle East; Supplement to 
World Economic Report, 1950-51. New 
York91952.9 1Ppi199: 

12. United Nations. 
Department of Economic 
World Economic Report, 1950-51. 
York, 1952. “Pp. 140: 


13. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. Monetary 
Policy and the Management of the Public 
Debt. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on General Credit Control and Debt 
Management of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, Congress of the 
United States, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session pursuant to Section 5(A) 
of Public law 304, 79th Congress... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 998. 


Secretariat. 
Affairs. 
New 


Economics 

14. Gambs, John Sake. Man, Money, 
and Goods. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 3389. This is 
a study of economics written for the 
layman. 

15. Hobson, John Atkinson. Work and 
Wealth; a Human Valuation. Rev. ed. 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1933. 
Pp. 242. 


Education 
16. Krug, 
ulum Planning. 
Pp. 306. 
17. Mays, 
of Industrial Education. Ist. ed. 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 248. 


Edward Augustus. Curvic- 
New York, Harper, 1950. 


Arthur Beverly. Essentials 
New 


Employment Management 

18. American Management Association. 
Psychological Aids in the Selection of 
Workers, by Edward N. Hay and others. 


New York, c1941. Pp. 48. 

19. Benge, Eugene Jackson. Getting 
along with People. New London, Conn., 
Bureau of Business Practice, c1951. Pp. 32. 


20. Bundy, Roy Dalton. 
Leadership Qualifications. 
Conny. 1952. <P pa32 

21. England, Arthur O. Clear the 
Deck! Techniques in the Prevention of 
Work Disorder through Job Housekeeping, 


Self Test for 
New London, 


by Arthur O. England and Harry Laurent, 
Jr. 3d ed. New London, Conn., National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1951. Pp. 28. 

22. England, Arthur O. Jl’ve got a 
Problem, Boss! A Supervisory Guide for 
the Prevention and Handling of Problems 
of Employees. New London, Conn., ¢1951. 
Pigege: 

23. England, Arthur O. On the Beam! 
A Guide for planning Your Work. New 
London, Conn., National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, c1950. Pp. 30. 

24. England, Arthur O. Who, Me? A 
Guide for improving Human Relations. 
New London, Conn., National Foremen’s 
Institute, c1948. Pp. 24. 

25. Morrison, Samuel N. Skill in 
handling People ; Motivation. New London, 
Conne' e195] Pp! "13. 

26. Myers, Harry. The Value of Order. 
New London, Conn., National Foremen’s 
Institute, c1942. Pp. 32. 

27. National Foremen’s Institute. The 
4 Izes: visualize, organize, deputize, super- 
vise. New London, Conn., c1948. Pp. 16. 

28. National Foremen’s Institute. How 
to get Co-operation; a Tested Method 
for Everybody who deals with People. 
New London, Conn., c1947. Pp. 30. 

29. National Foremen’s Institute. The 
Supervisor's Guide to the Taft-Hartley 
Act; How the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act affects Relations between Fore- 
men, Supervisors, Department Heads and 


Company Employees. 4th ed. New 
London, Conn., 1952. Pp. 29. 
30. Tatro, Earl E. Safety for You. 


New London, Conn., 1951. Pp. 34. 

31. Umbaugh, K. A. How to develop 
Teamwork in Business. New London, 
Conn,. National Foremen’s Institute, 1950. 
as 

32. Wetherill, Richard W. How You 
can teach Workers to solve Problems on 
the Job, a Formula for stimulating 
Thinking and Initiative. New London, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, c1949. 
Bo.26. 

33. Yoder, Dale. Personal Principles and 
Policies, Modern Manpower Management. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. 602. 


Industrial Disputes 


34. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages during 1951. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 29. 
30. U.S. Library of Congress.  Divi- 
sion of Bibliography. Select List of 


Books (with References to Periodicals) on 
Labor Particularly relating to Strikes. 
Compiled under the direction of A. P. C. 
Griffin, Chief of Division of Bibliography. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1903. Pp. 65. 


Industrial Relations 


36. Alberta. Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Bulletins on the Board’s activities, 
1939/40-1951. Edmonton, 1940-1952. 12 
Numbers. 


37. Jackson, Elmore. Meeting of Minds; 
a Way to Peace through Mediation . . . 
with special contributions by Carl Christian 
Schmidt and Sir Frederick W. Leggett. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 200. 

38. National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, London. Joint Consultation 
in British Industry ; a Report of an Enquiry 
undertaken by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology sponsored by the 
Human Factors Panel of the Committee 
on Industrial Productivity. London, New 
York, Staples Press, 1952. Pp. 276. 


International Labour Organization 

39. International Labour Office. Repori 
of the Durector-General to the Thirty- 
Fifth International Labour Conference. 
First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 
Pp. 122. At head of title: Report 1. 
International Labour Conference. Thirty- 
fifth session, Geneva, 1952. 

40. International Labour Organization. 
Sixth Report ... to the United Nations. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 286. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 
41. International Labour Office. Child 
Labor in relation to Compulsory Educa- 


tion; an ILO report. Paris, UNESCO. 
195 bs oe Dis LO: 

42. International Labour Office. The 
International Labour Code, 1951; a 


Systematic Arrangement of the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, 1919- 
1951, with Appendices embodying Other 
Standards of Social Policy framed by or 
with the Co-operation of the International 
Labour Organization, 1919-1951. Geneva, 
1952. 2 Volumes. 

43. Mamet, Bernard M. The Role of 
the Labor Lawyer in Labor Relations. 
(In Illinois law review, September- 
October, 1951. Pp. 575-607.) 

44.U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of December 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 


Labour Organization 

45. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Conven- 
tion... held at Miami Beach, Florida, 
September 20th to November 1st, 1950. 
Cleveland, 1951. Pp. 935. 

46. Goldstein, Joseph. The Govern- 
ment of British Trade Unions; a Study 
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of Apathy and the Democratic Process 
in the Transport and General Workers 
Union. With a foreword by Arthur Deakin. 
London, George Allen and Unwin Litd., 
1952. Pp. 300. 

47. International Transport Workers’ 
Federation. A Brief Survey of the 
History and Activities of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, by O. Becu. 
London, 1952. Pp. 48. 

48. Tracey, Herbert. Trade Unionism, 
its Origins, Growth and Role in Modern 
Society. Foreword by Morgan Phillips. 
London, 1952. Pp. 30. 

51. World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Living Expression of Working-Class Inter- 


nationalism 1945-1950, by Ed. Storace. 
Bari, 1992) ep. 00: 

Labouring Classes 

52. Collinet, Michel. L’Ouvrier  fran- 
cais; Essai sur la Condition ouvriére, 
1900-1950. Avant-propos par Edouard 
Dolleans. Paris, Les Editions Ouvrieres, 
elobl. Jen. dos. 


53. Tilak, V. R. K. A Survey of Labour 
in India. With a foreword by N. Das. 


Delhi, Atma Ram, 1950. Pp. 74. 
Occupations 

54. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Civil Ser- 
vice: Executive. and Clerical Officers. 
London, H.MS.0O., 1952. Pp. 47. 

55. Great Britain. Central Youth 


Employment Executive. The Company 
Secretary. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. Pp. 20. 

56. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Glazier. 
London, H.MS.0O., 1952. Pp. 24. 

57. Life Insurance Management Insti- 
tute, University of Illinois. Training the 
Life Insurance Agent. Proceedings of the 
Life Insurance Management Institute, con- 
ducted by the Business Management Ser- 
vice, College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinois in 
co-operation with Zone Three of General 
Agents and Managers Committee, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and the 
Illinois State Association of Life Under- 
writers, February 15-17, 1949. Edited by 
Robert M. Ryker. Urbana, 1949. Pp. 294. 

58. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Electronics Manu- 
facturing. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 30. 


Older Workers 


59. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Employment of 
Older Men and Women; the Economic 
and Social Effects of the increasing Propor- 
tion of Older People in the Population. 
London, 1952. Pp. 9. 
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60. U.S. Federal Security Agency. 
Committee of Aging and_ Geriatrics. 
Aging, a Community Problem; How Older 
People can be helped to hve Hapmer, 
Healthier and More Active Lives; How 
Their Capacities can be used to strengthen 
the Community and the Nation. Wash- 
Ing bomacs 1s) 1 902eueL Wale 


U.S. Wage Stabilization Board 

61. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Jnvestigation 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. Hearings 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Highty- 
second Congress, second session, pursuant 
to H. Res. 532 . . . Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. , Pp. 1238. 

62. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Wage 
Stabilization Board Recommendations wm 
Steel Dispute. Staff Report to the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session. .. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 6. 


Wages and Hours 

63. Fetter, Robert B. Compensation and 
Incentives for Industrial Executives, by 
Robert B. Fetter and Donald C. Johnson; 
with a foreword by L. L. Waters. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 208. 

64. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Buffalo, New 
York, January 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 


195202 P pro: 

65. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Cincinnatr, 
Ohio, February 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 
LO52se- Deeode 

66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Detroit, 
Michigan, December 1951. Washington, 
GPO 19528 Pp 47. 


67. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Houston, Texas, 
January 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 24. 

68. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, December 1951. Washington, 
GePiO wel 952ab pe 203 

69. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth (Hampton Roads), Virginia, 
February 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 


Bo wigs 

70. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Rochester, 
New York, January 1952. Washington, 


GiP-OPe052 ek pee 


71. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Occupational Wage Survey, St. Louis, 
Missourt, January 1952. Washington, 
PoryvOne 1052. se poo" 

72. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Occupational Wage Survey, San Francisco- 
Oakland, California, January 1952. Wash- 
ington, G.P.Q. 1952. Pp. 34. 
73. U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Occupational Wage Survey, 
Massachusetts, January 1952. 
CeEOmel052. Pp. 20, 


Year Books 


74. Business Year Book: An Annual 
Market Survey of the Latest Statistics of 
Canada’s Provinces, Cities and Towns. 
28th Edition. Toronto, Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Company, Limited, 1952. 1 
Volume. 

75. The Financial Post Survey of Indus- 
trials, 1952 . . . Montreal, Toronto, Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, Limited, 1952. 
Pierole: 


Statistics. 
Worcester, 
Washington, 


Miscellaneous 


76. Canada. Combines Investigation 
Commission. Bread and Other Bakery 
Products. Investigation into an Alleged 
Combine in connection with the Distribu- 
tion and Sale of Bread and Other Bakery 
Products in the Winnipeg Area, Manitoba; 
Report of Commissioner, Combines Investi- 
gation Act... 1952. Ottawa, Canada. 
Dept. of Justice, 1952. Pp. 75. 

77. Anderson, Howard Richmond. The 
UN Declaration of Human Rights; a 
Handbook for Teachers, by Howard R. 
Anderson and Howard H. Cummings. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1952. Pp. 31. 

78. Coale, Ansley J. The Measurement 


of Changes in Productive Processes. New 
York, Social Science Research Council, 
POD igebriiol. 


An article in a recent issue of the 
University of Toronto Law Journal, “The 
Right to Picket in British Columbia,” by 
A. W. R. Carrothers of the Faculty of 
Law of the University of British Columbia, 
is a study of the issues raised in the 
Aristocratic Restaurants case (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1553). The author attempts to apply 
the accepted rules of statutory interpre- 


tation to the three statutes having a . 


79. Consumer Credit Conference, 
Chicago, 1950. Conswmer Credit Today. 
Proceedings of the Consumer Credit Con- 
ference held at the Hotel Shoreland, 
Chicago, Illinois, October 5 and 6, 1950. 
Conducted by the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, in co-operation with consumer 
credit trade associations. Edited by 
Robert W. Seymour and John Lyle Shimek. 
Urbana, 1951. Pp. 212. 


80. Health Insurance Council. Annual 
Survey of Accident and Health Coverage 
mn the United States, 1951. New York, 
1951. 1 Pamphlet. 


81. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Report of Pro- 
ceedings of 16th Annual Meeting . . 
October 29-November 1, 1951, Miami 
Beach, Florida. Washington, 1952. Pp. 196. 


82. Lunding, Franklin Jerome. Sharing 
a Business; the Case Study of a Tested 
Management Philosophy. Scarsdale, N.Y.., 
Updegraff Press, 1951. Pp. 150. This book 
is about the Jewel Tea Company of 
Chicago. 

83. Monek, Bosworth. How the Civil 


Service works. London, Phoenix House 
Limited, 1952. Pp. 258. 


84. Southorn, Bella (Woolf) Lady. 
The Gambia; the Story of the Groundnut 
Colony. With a foreword by Sir John 
Gray. London, George Allen & Unwin 
Eide 1952) Pp ress: 


85. U.S. Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. Fourth Annual Report, 
1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 39. 


86. U.S. Petroleum Administration for 


Defense. Transportation of Oil, by 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 
Supply and “Transportation Division. 


Washington, 1951, 1.e. 1952. Pp. 118. 


bearing on this case, Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code and two British Columbia 
Statutes, the Trade-unions Act and the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
as they relate to the action of the union 
in picketing the restaurant. Students of 
labour law interested in recent picketing 
cases would find this discussion useful. A 
reprint of the article is available. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 























1952 1951 1950 1944 
Items = 
August July July July July 
otal Population tease. icc. oie. cca sac. OOO Dees coe 14,430 14,009 13, 845 11,975 
Labour Forece— 

Civaliantl a bourtorcol(s) aes enn eee COS OF hetearaes aunte 5,329 5,255 |(A)4, 882 ii 

Persona Witt TOUS 32. 6e0ot- os sscuheo, ao. ee. OU Ee ete ae 5, 222 Deane 4,743 t 
Malet err tee Teer pA ew gS Se! CUO ete: 4,053 4,020 3,710 tT 
Hema Gaye, eee coe bee ee Bg) OU We aan eee 1,169 1,152 1,033 if 

Head WOrKersien sy eee en oer eee Yau. CULO) Hee crs ercees 3, 887 3,752 Boos i 

Without jobs and seeking work.............. OOO Fisee Seen 107 83 139 i) 

Index OW Gunn lowarneny (ICEO) = WOO) np ncbcccosneccacliac coc oce- 184-5 183-6 170-8 T 

PITA holon tee ok se mee tek oe acid. ew No. 11, 285 16, 687 19, 636 6,724 916 
NOU iMalonweenk. eee cc ae ee No. 4,313 6, 124 9,759 3,053 183 

Earnings and Hours— 

POLal labouriicome sys... kt =o oA S000; COOL etcetera. 827 706 t 

Percapita weakly earmingd’ 6. ise. aS ine ee 53.90 50.17 45.04 t 

Average hourly earnings, mef.................... Cela. eee 128-9 118-4 103-9 t 

Average hours worked per week, mfg.,.............|.......... 41-4 41-7 42-5 ii 

itenl -woeklyecamingsinies C)o).c6 en cee ape ea 117-5 108-7 109-1 i 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment 
(HET OE savor tO) UO). eons ddob ood addegecennd 000 175-7 196-3 139-8 204-6 66-8 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (3)........... 000 40-6 40-2 62-0 39-9 207-0 

Placements, weekly average..............-.+..000 |.......... 21-6 19-3 17-4 t 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (lst of month)........... 000 112-6 122-7 86-5 109-4 4.7 
aAnGe Wm) LUN ee ese tc on oaks vwkaceeens SOURU) os eco sacac 809-4 708-7 593-3 216-2 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale (4)Q3.! so. ue occ ocoede cc odncw aed 223-9 225-5 243-7 212-0 

Cpet-ot-living dex (2) en tern ke een ee 187-6 188-0 187-6 167-5 119-0 

Residential building materials (4).........c.0000ce.|oecvceses. 284-3 289-8 245-2 

Production— 

Tndustria production index, (2). 2.5 oct es sleek canard tices wcrc ale Viawtees waco 208-0 198-5 197-3 
Min ena leprocuctionkinclexs (sere eee ee tite ee eens eee ee 165-9 146-1 102-0 
PLATE De CEL LES (2 Sareea his Assis) vere me MCs. me tlie eg pens 213-5 206-9 218-6 

TCU ON Maer. Cet ie sca sakes. stint Tae GES COW) OWNS Nan oocenooe 229-6 210-3 194-0 166-0 

Steel ingots and castings.................. VOD WON Nescoeocone 293-4 274-6 264-2 234-4 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. 000 98-9 107-5 97 +4 105-1 95-2 

OLS ie hea in ghee este ator 000 391-8 412-9 285-4 260-9 529-6 

INMOWH HKCU sono aouascacucennoe OOD COORD DISR tease 1-94 1-41 1-28 1-74 

INE Ws Drm tl (cee. each te tree eae a, OOOMtOnS Hace eee 485-5 452-5 439-3 244-4 

Cement producers’ shipments........ ORO | ooenaucealousorcocrs 1-59 1-68 (£)0-98 

Automobiles and trucks...........0.0.s.sc000- OU Oia tate eer. 34°3 30-3 40-1 12-1 

SOL ee ey ve, oN OOO Nfineso7 | Aka ae fle ee 344-4 367-8 236-4 

Copper. snes tek Aa BEES BS, OOO Ktonsuliyr. nee. 19-7 22-5 21-3 22-5 

DiC CPO SEAL AME Mi pcs che the akan O00) tonsa avers ciieok |e te eee 11-0 16-7 12-3 

INICKGl ee cil 3 cetera! bate fecha OOORtOnS) epreaee 10-4 11-9 9-4 11-7 

VUNG 3 ott BOL chee ee ee OOO tons: axe, Gee els omen 28-8 26-0 21-3 

Coa leerm cries <a ert oan ore en 000 tons 951 1,170 1,084 1,138 shealrall 

Crudepetroleum= peer eee OOK SN Nespasoaasciloonoenedes 4.94 2-61 0-81 

Eectuicpowersntn enc nen ee TOOT Vesa Woakaasane- 4,841 4,630 4,201 3,149 

Construction— 

@ontractsia wardedaeenieeeee ee cease $000,000 |.......... 139-4 326-8 151-0 32-2 

Dwellinerunits stantedemarce trmeeneen eine ann QUOR Sette cine 6-1 10-2 7 

Complebedenen renee ve ce -e OOO ce toner se neta | eee ae 4-9 6-9 t 
under construction.............. OUO REE Ae ry area eee eee ae 59-8 67-1 T 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)..............|....e0000- 376-0 338-7 t if 

Retallitradem se vsr ck eae. Od Ae PUSS ote cae 965-4 865-8 825-1 t 

Imports, excluding gold............. See S000 O00 Pe ree a 343-2 370-6 259-5 148-5 

Exports, excluding gold................... $000, 000 345-1 371-0 374-5 253-7 278-7 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ ODOR GOOE co 5: eae alln eee Doon 4,640 5, 640 
Carsnogdedi. new coe ke se st OQO SEAS ct ec) SA eee eae 350-2 331-8 298-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Comino stacks mde eye ts oc <1 os tere es cde de choke eke 175-1 162-0 124-3 87-5 

Prererren Stace) ICOx Cl) yal «oc traiety sas sates Ufc os deae 159-8 163-1 154-6 124-7 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (4).................. 119-1 117-3 104-7 91-0 97-0 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... SO0OO00)8 entire 10, 945 9,032 8,102 4,733 

Bank loans, current public................ $000,000 |.......... 2, 928 2,890 2, 287 1,024 

Moneyrsilpplyecie ces eee to ta hee. SOOO; 0005 |e een aeae 4, 872 4,750 4,549 |} (5)3,153 

Circulating media in hands of public....... 3000; 0005 |e ee eee 1,307 1,220 1,169 913 

IDEpositsn es pee gence. Meese co keene S0OOSO00R Een sec 5, 565 3,525 3,380 | (5)2,163 




















1939 


July 





11, 267 


he te te te te 


1,979 
518 


te t+ te 1-4 


(®)1, 089 


Note—Latest figures subject _to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1952, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 


{| Comparable statistics are not available. 


(A) Excluding Manitoba which was not covered due to flood conditions. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at May 31, 1952, June 2, 1951, and June 3, 1950. Estimates are based on 


the 1951 census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4—A7 of this issue. 


(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946 = 100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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R A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 















































Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Naame eAcviere ene 92022 deer arteries emake teeny eo 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
Annual A-verage, 1920-29 seers cer eestor trecinrertens etetot een ricer aie 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
‘Annual Average, 1030-340. ane err eee erat nt terete aoe 12,695 12,145 Tal be TWye 35, 957 
WMnnuales versace 930-39 sete meee ieee eet miter eer 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 
Annuals Asverage,ul 940-445, ec niece sre ita peers p ere ber sve 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
(Annual Average, O45-49 0 rica. ve neetey-iey. olde sibs terete fete teteiner= ree toist= 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
Total ui G5O eee occ ie es «cen ene eer rete ae 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Totals 05 Ue ene hese eee ch cee este ocr genes 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 
1951— 
Jul Veen dies ns arte dobonls caked «Cee es rami gait odtenn ag: 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
ADB Ea pause beotccses a ok Sach ait re, ene = Sacre care creas 9,040 4,343 3, 853 17, 236 
September rece ie norm. erate cess eterel fete etek ysis totca eva 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
OCtObEr:.... 3.54 teh se eee ee ee ee eee Secon 11, 433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
November. noct seem coe be hte eo Heer gach ees eee aoe 11,725 5, 983 4,534 22,242 
TWECOTI DEL. te tee ia ee aE Haein hal ele Saeed ston en pte 9,434 5, 787 4,455 19, 676 
1952— 
JATUATY fes.c. 5 il aes lad: Cue eriig, » eee ae a era reer eee 6, 453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
Pebruar yas. cee ee ae en ee eceetere rere ne tetera 4,666 3,306 2,997 10, 969 
Marre lieth ees ele tu Ai Fa a te iat aerate ets saint 2 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
April yee pine Brae dgpiins ttiga erent riba ads ey nists ae ah te ed ac 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
i ER pean eee 4) Ree. ABN e Soon case aponuddos Gee anda oe 8,819 5,639 5,390 19,848 
TUM hs eect Prete vole tecrororae Fe coool hace re Rotor tors cecersrereaer 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 
NVI ae ho Wetged Se ceo funidee On Oo ohagep odga ddd paooconedoy oun os 6, 124 5, 522 5,041 16, 687 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Be: 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1946—Totalic ee ek coe Ace poets uerereieers 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 ih, Fale. 
1047 —Totaliee eee eee 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
LOAS——"Total ae, #5..0 caer ace cena 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22), 502 11,996 125,414 
1949— Total se sieht eae role a PR CEL 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—Lotal* Aah. so keeceeieem fener 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
19051 == Lotalivaer a. denoneab rer seme eteat 3, 928 46, 033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 194,391 
1951— 
Dull VB stevie os oe tae 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
HA UIEUS bore ener Aone eee cee 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
Septembers stan mettre. os oes 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
OctOberete: pee mena iecn = coors 348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
November since hie cere ee 447 5, 885 11,662 2, 800 1,893 22,242 
Wecemberse... ceeds. ns eee ieee 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 
1952— 
JANUBT Visas cout oaeeye led sheer os 353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1,083 teas 
Pebruaryieien cena bea ans aes 259 2,120 6,110 15o23 957 10,969 
March tte fie eis con eee 406 4,209 10,338 2,257 1,433 18, 643 
JA pri ric, ree ee ero cher arate 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 
AS) Eh ae Sol eaters AS iciem nrrcees coined 521 4,044 10,537 3,019 il (EME 19,848 
June ny eee ra nace Oe tee eee 564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,543 15,969 
Va) Vis ree eee tee Ree ha sae stent 527 3,029 8,746 2,689 1,696 16, 687 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

SSSSSSssmm90m@@mm@@09 SO S—=»=X0005gN.05050 


Unskilled Siclied 


Farming Profes- 


: : : Female Total 
Month Class ee Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951— 
July eee 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
AU CUStN Ee. pee ee 2,008 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10, 434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
October... ae Zeole 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November........ 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11,623 
1952— 
JENVEWN g ceaoeoce 1,164 2,572 2,135 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
Hepruaryeee reer 1,239 1,540 1,552 390 385 192 383 96 MACH EL 
Marches se5.ceee 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
ADT eee ens: 2,318 2,904 STolS 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
Maye eae eee 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 
JUNer er oe ey 1,979 1,602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 
Hib hon ital ain Gone Ale 2,131 1,476 1,871 763 656 324 751 161 8, 133 


a 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


KKK080ooooosess 














May 31, 1952 March 1, 1952 June 2, 1951 
Population Class ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 

Civilian Non-Institutional Population. .... 4,970 4,940 9,910 4,965 9, 887 4,888 9,714 

Cmca DOULSHOLCE Seana dase eae eene ke: 4,143 1,186 5,329 4,053 5,179 4,086 5, 255 

ieee ersonsewithijOosieeseereeee ace cee. 4,053 1,169 5, 222 3, 872 4,967 4,020 6,172 

CL CA prrciitutal 20, 7... eee Na eee, 839 85 924 786 825 898 997 

PaidswWorkerswes se ee eee me 99 * 105 83 87 103 112 

IID OyCrsse ee ae eee 74 - 76 61 62 48 49 

Own Account Workers............. 485 10 495 477 482 553 563 

WnpaidawWorkerssaeeeenee eens 181 67 248 165 914 194 273 

(2) Non-Agricultural.................. 3,214 1, 084 4,298 3,086 4,142 elie 4,175 

Paidt Wor kerspcarecrhes ecto. 2,786 996 3,782 2,666 3,638 2,674 3, 640 

UM PlOV.ETS ee Re eee 213 17 230 205 220 133 140 

Own Account Workers............. 200 30) 235 194 230 299 343 

WnpaidaWorkerse ase ee eee 15 36 51 21 54 16 52 

2. Persons without jobs and seeking work 90 17 107 181 212 66 83 

B> Not in the Labour Force.............. 827 3,754 4,581 912 4,708 802 4,459 
1. Permanently unable or too old to 

VCO Sees A care mene oe ne 145 85 230 154 248 147 236 

PIS CEDIN ZINOUSE se eee ens alte * 3,218 3,219 = onzes = 3, 125 

SEC OMmes tO School eee mecnee ene: 380 323 703 360 697 321 643 

4, Retired or voluntarily idle.......... 296 119 415 388 514 324 44] 

DMCC OreRe ees ee WO ee eee de ae | = 14 10 Gee a 14 


* Less than 10,000. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


TABLE A-5. 























May 31, 1952 March 1, 1952 

Region SS | 

A Number Per cent Number Per Cent 
INGWIOUNIC An Cee tinie nn mee Met. oe Sere ett Een ee 104 2-0 92 1-9 
Mariti P ITC ES Ree ear ees ti ee gt eM ne) ae 405 7°8 375 7-5 
Tse ees Cen) Ra ae ae Se 1,463 28.0 1,413 28.4 
SEUSS cosine pls Aeagenone ey Ge PC as 1,866 35°7 1,779 35-8 
la Ee Ts ViniCes ere ee mete ose So, A os Puente oes 959 18-4 899 18-1 
rer aa OITA Le Sr ae ede oe wins as Cae Oe cele’ 425 8-] 410 8-3 
(XA NCAT AS ee re, orn Oy LE ied, «aldo een Aandi ct bpeze 100-0 4,967 100-0 
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TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
a i en ee Se SS —— ee 
Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


May 31 1952\Mar. 1 1952|May 31 1952|Mar. 1 1952 








Number of Hours 





Oe BI, orasc oe eke ok vc Oe RG ies Se EM onic fembgee era ee ae cagert ess 1-0 2-4 2-8 3-8 
1 aes ee Ee ooh cab oo ane Ol ob meno Gre Co Hanah 5:3 3-4 1-4 1-6 
(sa a ee a darmeeniociver dolag ae ob po nongomp sotconn. cL 3:5 6-2 2-5 3-0 
(pany ae ed 2 RE SLo DomnRnt not ob odomodd donoo da atun cs 16 Gh.0aur 3°5 7-0 3-7 3-8 
Oye Ve gad et ee eememelse 6 boptotane onos coon mrridad. cD Go0Gr 5-6 15-8 53-7 53-1 
AGREE ACES OM RNA, Ws gh onetern Namvisis eiefhcte ie ecciecsfoicdt en sel renstoier ii aelar-yas 18-2 29-3 26-4 26-7 
FalneigGhiVel Ohiee,.qagqapopooeE oo mndue Ub doen manson Tan IGn eon o Ts 62-9 35-9 9-5 8-0 
A Ret aN ee heeds ae emebohios A aiaerios Abu SbamoeCos0 00 Boor 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-7._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


I ee ce 
May 31, 1952 March 1, 1952 














Region 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

INCA ate leh lL eee aan OAM nooo ods Oto oO oon Onorabea Sd bNe so OU < 5-6 11 5-2 
Maritime PrOVINGES...<.-..02 cere ec coe cae enie a ewes ce sieieinelas se 10 9-3 23 10-9 
Quebec: s) olor es c+ ous ooiibgte ct ating le sete osreb eine tae 41 38-4 75 35-4 
Ou chat Eee RC ORL enor GHoaneecods aco Cmomaras po stodeamoctr 30 28-1 55 25-9 
Prairie ProvanGes. see cided «alters ec siaisiieeel eo tare! ates er tiene ee oa 10 9-3 24 ti 
British Columbia)... 5s ccees -- wcleiiee esa tnaiei nce sbelslesekermuaueteiegeraiceerae root 10 9-3 24 tities 

Gy Ne BY: eee eo bo ie ospnnos oo on ccudod don obuOE 107 109-0 212 100-0 


a ee Tee 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee ons0O“OOOOOR ——>— > 








Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 

1938—=A verageieeseeee ae he Di 59 9 56 58 5 208 
19390 —Awversvesscmecceeien ce 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average...........-. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
NO4s1——Aterave-ee eee eri 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1O42——A-v erage sect se ernie 30 142 18 80 if! 10 303 
{OAS =A erage wie evans 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1OAd==AwWerare-aceeeen cic 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1045 —Awviera vos ee seer eee 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............-- 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—AVeraze.csccaccec ners 42 WG 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average.............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
TO40=—Tunemaeemenmeeieee 49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
1O50—Nine eee eee ceri 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
*1951—January.......2.+..- 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
MebEUAr Vee eee 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Marchitmmerer siete 5D 260 46 191 168 25 745 
April 50 266 53 196 166 27 763 
BVi ceases 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
June 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
July2eee eee 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
INOGVEN hs 08 0 ao tb a ae os 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
Septemiber-saaeee- 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
October eee aes 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
INOVemMbereac. sess: 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
Decembersacae-e: | 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
*1/95 De =| Anat Veena tae tet 71 281 59 212 181 29 833 
Me brusiveere econ 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 
Marci. ise. csiescls 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
April 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 
Ma yiensueseeeciat 65 295 2 222 193 29 876 
JUTG Aa eer tative teicons 65 294 76 eit 198 29 889 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At J uly 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,462,574. 





q 
= 
Year and Month Bk les e fl 4 z 
n nD 3 @ 
eee Soa Sy ltparg jie Ail. s 2; |]8,¢4 ‘aq 
“| | sea | eS Bay 2 7 td pe ea era (os 
Urs oI i > 

O/ARA | 42n/40|/e/6 1a |8 | 3188 

aR ican ee a 

SORT AA VOT AVC ee ah een ee ee oe ee ae 158-3 146-5} 137-2) 172-7) 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 

LOSS A VereR ered yaar seta! ae cu ae. 1 te 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2] 156-2] 171-2] 162-0] 139-0 168 9} 181-6 

Dey A VETS te hoe eG hee kee OP a 165-5 157-0} 149-0] 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7 180-3] 179-3 

IgOU— A Verapon se eee. k Me 65 et eS 168-0 173-1] 142-5] 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8 188-5} 180-7 

LUG eAVOTRP Rr aryCn ee A £Gys 4g GRRE a es 180-2! 176-8} 149-4] 180-5] 168-5] 191-0] 173-2] 148-1 202-6] 190-3 

Jan. DOO ee ae ea ce ee 1g. BO OE C .| Ael 175-3} 184-2) 149-1] 187-5] 162-3! 186-9] 171-2] 144-4 193-7] 180-4 

Apr Ue LOD LE eee Le A Se) ae 173-3 152-0} 140-3} 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0! 181-0 

May Li ygl BU Re a et eed ee eae 175-6 161-8) 140-3] 171-7] 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9 192-9] 187-2 

June EL Lie ee eae aie A CEI Giron 180°3 178-1| 149-4! 171-6] 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8 202-5] 192-3 

July LEO Dee Ee ee | hn 183-6 186-9) 149-6) 174-9] 171-0] 194-7] 177-6 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 

Aug Noah 8 CSN ee Ae a ee ae 184-3 188-7) 155-3} 179-9] 171-6] 193-5} 179-7] 157-5] 218-0] 198-1 

Sept LOD Lk erst toe ce Mi ont AN iy 185-4 192-4) 157-8) 182-3) 173-2] 194-1] 180-4! 157-8 219-0} 198-9 

Oct. Us aE ere Flee cant Aa ie Ge Ee 186-5 188-6] 158-6] 188-6} 175-3] 195-4] 178-6] 156-9 214-0} 201-0 

Nov ORT, Sean. Bee od ae li 186°4 182-6] 158-4! 186-2] 178-0} 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3 197-9 

Dec RL ODER. tenn. veered at wT = 8) 186-6 181-0] 156-2) 192-3] 178-6! 194-7] 177-5] 156-5 210-9} 195-1 

Jan. LOD 2eeh eet eee FAD ode 181-0 175-2} 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3} 173-0] 152-1] 206-0 186-4 

Feb. LPO 22 momen, oe heed mao Pe 177-8 183-4} 150-9} 186-3] 169-0] 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7 179-9 

Mar SLO D2 iom wierete A nee. AEN PE Lt es 178-0 160-6} 146-7} 185-3] 169-6} 187-5] 167-8] 141-7] 201-8 183-9 

Apr. 1OEL OD Zhe mene een AL eR Rye 177-9 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0 201-6] 188-6 

May ee) O52 ey Penn, he ate LR a 177-4 175-6] 146-2} 167-4) 164-2] 188-3] 170-9] 147-3] 207-0 192-7 

June LOS ee eee ise. Wie te Aone Mey | ie 182-5 191-7) 151-5) 174-6] 170-9] 191-6] 176-9] 158-5] 214-1 195-1 

July Il A ia Boa ei RR ea a a 184-5 196-5) 160-2} 178-5] 176-6] 195-7] 178-6] 161-2] 220-4] 167-8 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at July 1, 1952. 100-0 0-2; 3:8) 2-6] 29-8! 48-2) 5-2) 2-4] 4-9] 7.9 


Norse:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100. ) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


ee ee eee ee 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month -————_——_—_—__—_—_—_———————_} Average Average 





Aggregate] Average |Wages and 
Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries 


Aggregate, Average |Wagesand 
“| Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries 


Employ- 
ment 





ROVE AV OPAGR YS 8 lt ale os « 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
RA VOYAGE. oy Alife woe 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
EUSboA VOURP Gr cat, vet sos ca 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 78-5 40.67 
BUSS A VELAR CN. sve anova hse vs 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
LOS AV OPAL ONS va cn ietiec. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
LOB TSA VeTAO a sates ess 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan. DL OO Lee Sis gricacte role anni ora 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373°1 204-5 46.60 
Apr. ty ANS Soest dan paver 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May Ls UE A Be oc ie 175-6 367-9 209-8 49 17 189-9 423-7 223 +1 50.84 
June cI 27) Bn oe eae eR 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July hb st Bearer eam «Sen eae 183-6 392°5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug rol Ba Bes 3 a en et 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept Vine LE io Ameren eee Bene 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. bial LT ie idan cea eas 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233°9 53.31 
Nov Ls SES ey erates Samy ee 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236°5 53.89 
Dec sce RUGS Ree ae one een is 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. 05 Zia Perrott Med ore 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227°4 51.82 
Feb. LPO 2: eto nag emacs 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar FO 2 tee UR ESS 178-0 409-0 230°2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr. BORE oe es akinatcc 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-5 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May eA O De ee tee vase te ee « 177-4 410-6 231°8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June al ie Ae renee ees Ae 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July LPL OO Deer pee eee 184-5 423-5 229-9 53.90 190-6 469-0 246-0 56.06 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


——— 


EMPLOYMENT 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 





PAYROLLS 






Area and Industry 























June 1 July 1 | July 1 | June 1 | July 1 
1952 1952 1951 
$ $ $ 
(a)PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island...............-- . 191-7 . : : 353-5 | 40.32 | 42.07 37.63 
INOV a NCOtac ee aelerdeiscitis sales iste evs ietner : 5 . -7 | 45.66 | 46.10 43.52 
New Brunswick.....-.2-.--++-++s:«s-- “6 “1 45.78 44.67 43.60 
Quebec. ........ 0. ceccecererer ec cceeee 9 *8 | 51.40] 51.45 47.52 
Ontario’ seer ek See ati eloroeiiens 6 -4 | 56.36 | 56.10 52.38 
Manitoba: ccccts ocd ate tee rear orrnar 6 oF || aati |) ay 49.15 
Wackatchewalenccuee cing oo cherie teeter 5 -0 | 51.03 51.15 46.71 
ENT berta merce teks rites eae nats 1 -3 | 54.66 | 55.23 50.93 
British Columbides. onesie ree eer 1 -2| 58.45 | 60.26 BB TAC 
CANA DAGE. 2s eianctaae see tena 5 -5 | 53.90) 54.08 50.17 
(b)MeErRopotirAN AREAS 
Side Vaeeate sulla S-ss oo ceo karan 3 2 | 59.27 | 58532 53.95 
Halifax eee c aehecs eee see eotcr -8 -0 | 43.68 | 43.66 40.02 
Saint J Ohi Aa neice erieinsieecarsee anise s or 9 4) 43.23 | 42.21 39.78 
Quebecics 26... 0). oie nae Sesh et 5 -5 | 44.40 | 43.78 40.70 
Sherbrooke. acseble cae date ¥ sisrsrefele oe eres 6 oS 4202 see Oe 41.38 
“Three RLVels aaa oes oes setae 4 Off |) Ge PD, 48-99 
Drummond villewss sees « eile is lelocke °3 “4 46.42 47.27 46.88 
Montreal. = aed eietincc ore orbs oierre 3 -6 | 52.03 | 52.38 47.65 
Ottawa bullets: eee eee ier 8 -5 | 49.17 | 48.90 45.93 
Peter borougiiaeiiie ce isc en eitetetotraol r= °9 -4 | 58.00 | 57.77 53.92 
Osa Walcc ee eee ec ciererefetoaen “4 °8 66.88 65.05 60.20 
Niagara Mallsiecn... acer <=) ierct: = <tr sy 6 -9 | 68.58 | 62.18 55.55 
SP Gatharinesssceereemetii sme er -8 3 64.74 64.52 61.31 
TM OTONtOL neat cee onitiete Orne lero) teers: 8 3 56.98 57.01 52020 
Hamil tomtaee ee ee te is re teeesroae 2 -1| 59.384] 59.51 55.26 
Brantford e.ncocsc cs eee oe eee 1 -2) 55.98} 58.01 Olea 
alt ee ae ee See eeins secretes “4 eS lepl. 14] olest 47.23 
Kitchener eee emer ae ee cesar 9 “5 52.42 51.95 47.96 
SHiGll Aor. cooe aacoan aanaoacbopecouaeuic 4 -6 | 66.97 | 66.78 62.57 
Toondones cet atcn ee eek Ga eee = 6 -9 | 53.138} 52.41 49.41 
PF a iit eee ee MRR G eG Bais gH CeO CIS Me ae : 3 6 64.42 66.14 66.48 
Windsor ose eres eee eee : 218-1 ATT =O Ol. 82 |) oon. 56.51 
eC aii, NERA G4 gobo00 Gansoc sooo Daas . 246-0 459-9 | 63.02 | 64.44 54.72 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............- . 239-9 7A ey fa Ws} cy A Ms YG 53.09 
Winnipeg sescr eet cen herrea irs cens : 173-8 332-5 | 49.41 | 49.32 46.29 
ROP iD A occ. cescrcnne gs epee cerr ss Prerepere : 168-2 326-6 | 48.384 | 47.87 43.81 
Sis kcatoon. ayaa en nae , 196-6 374-7 | 47.09 | 47.08 42.79 
Wadmontolter eee eee ecto . 268-3 544-7 | 52.02 | 52.03 48.18 
Cal vary cenmtaseoe celeste keh cere ie . 224-6 : , 406-0 | 53.40 | 53.27 48 62 
Wisin COUVET Eni ciaciniciinie tetera eicisieiteriet : 203-5 . : . 423-4 55.94 56.63 50.90 
ViCtOrid oe. Ge aibentaswlenls neiemerin seer . 224-8 . ‘ . 478-2 | 53.47 | 55.50 49.86 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 156-6 589-7 | 52.47] 53.24 51.66 
Mining os ee en ecloee oe crefe tae eielotera . 124-6 : . . 250-2 | 65.71 65.40 60.32 
Manufacturing..........--.-seeereceees : 190-9 : : : 440-0 | 56.06 | 56.10 51.70 

DMurable.\Goods tja.vemeae« «slteterels : 246-6 : : 552-0 | 60.12 | 59.87 55.24 

Non-durable goods....:.....0-:+- . 155-0 , . 358-8 | 52.01 52.24 48.25 
GOnStTUC ION emits eieke sie etrote ete retareta tere . 192-3 : : 495-7 53.85 54.96 48.81 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

Cation). etree soa se aerate . 186-9 : . 346-2 | 56.51] 56.43 54.12 
Public utility operation.............-.- . 194-7 . . . 369°3 61.00 | 61.92 56.22 
MP TAG Got hice a aos Meet eeide hints : 174-2 : : . 345-5 | 46.54 | 46.43 43.53 
Finance, insurance and real estate : 179-0 273-6 49.56 49.62 46.23 
QervaCeres ener scree teen a craeereee 188-5 363-7 | 33.76 | 34.06 31.60 
Industrial composite........0.+-sseee- 182°5 392-5 | 53.90 | 54.08 5OMLa 


1 Includes wood products, iron‘and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
ee and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

















Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- aver he Durable Manu- patie Durable 

factures 3 Goods factures GCs Goods 
a en ee ee be OR 

no no no cts. cts | cts 

July Lee O4 Dap mrerty, ane erat Ge 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
July LOA Gece ee ee eee Ae aA se 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75-7 | 64-1 
July LOA (emer ee ene dae A Ak Tw 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
July heal Be uc ee ecu CH 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
July ee OL Orr ceeemn ct or LA Sek: 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
July teal ROLY, Sieve ey ree eo aU rate 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
*Jan ee LOG Lae eee wees ee eee ad 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb Lac SUED Ee a, a in ge Oe tn 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. De D5 1a ent e aaken Seo 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr LOO Lee eet ee Ak wee Mra 4p 422 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May EL ODL een ee often See b 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June Urge ALS BE le ae fa 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July A page RB Be 8, Mie Gime ck a I 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. ee OS eet Moe emi doe 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Deptaweie LOL ort ee he ce 41-5 41-7 41-4 120:6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. les at LEG Bisarra kaa. che cae ep oe Ge 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
NOV errr er Os Saami: JF 5nk Ga foal ie 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Dee. LO LOO LE ner wee ce teak eee fe) 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 | 113-5 
pf LT es cP EDS 5 hs SO a 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb. sl OO 2R eA we 1s teas 8 oi veer ae 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Mar. Drs LOG 2 Sa gee ee esate ee ee 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
Apr. LO Zee te, | eet ee eee ee 42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
May DLs DY state a eres ae Ae De 41-9 42-1 41-6 129-4 139-5 117-8 
June NOs LOS 2a AiR is lla Vi hae 41:3 41-4 41°3 129-7 139-6 118-4 
July fee O02 Mie jas Mee stereo ie! Bee car 41-4 41-6 41-2 128-9 138-7 118-1 
—— oe fo ee 


*These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the ease of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the ease of April 1, 1951, 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND by aioe Panes ENG BY PROVINCES AND 
TIE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


SSS SSS 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
in cents 
July 1, { June 1, | July 1, | July 1, | June He We eiuilise ah 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 

a a ee es, 
NG WAOUNG itl epee ene e a. te Cece 44.5 44.7 44.8 124-5 125-2 119-1 
OVERS COU a eRe 5 igi. trong ec che 42-1 , al-4 43-9 114-9 115-0 100-4 
REST ELA CK or lean Ai opdillatek Nal ain aa att MMT Sol fe 43-9 42-6 44-1 109-9 111-6 | 104-4 
RUC eR any eee ee ere rt ne 42-3 42°8 42-6 116°5 116-0 106-4 
Misr eee. eye te ee es 40-9 40-6 41-5 137+1 137-5 124-9 
LIN ST OY Sitio ithe AN 2 ieee elt eg a A ha a 41-2 41-0 40-9 123-2 122-8 116°4 
DOS KALOUeW a Meee eh Pe oe gt bee 42-0 42-0 41-0 128-3 128-7 116-9 
[BOSS PN A aes oe 6 Te VE alle Lae ee ein nae Ga Date 40-5 40-7 40-7 130:8 130-9 119-3 
TIBI MOLUTI DEL OR ee hh. oy, yo ce k tee 38-7 39-0 38-3 153-8 158-3 140-4 
SRE Ak ea, aR lA cr a 41-1 41-9 40-8 121-8 121-1 | 111-2 
OrOnioee te wey Segre ot ee Lh 40-5 40-8 40-6 136-1 136-3 123-5 
HOUMA in Mea | Sai a he Oa a ale aan i et 39-9 40-1 40-9 150-2 151-2 136-3 
RViINGEOrA Ae ee wee ee 38-2 31-7 38-3 155-8 161-6 142°1 
Pianuipes eee en ee i eS 40-9 40-7 40-5 121-5 121-0 115-3 
CULT ACY 0a so eek A a i el 38-5 88-7 38-3 153-0 156-7 | 138-0 
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TABLE C-6._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Hourly Average Weekly 




















Earnings Wages 
Industry — —$—$—$ $$ | — 
July 1|June 1)July 1|July 1|June 1 July 1jJuly 1\J 
1952 
no. 
MERI ces a oi oes ode tetin noe vie nes aipiagelore is. « curinisieis'<ietee 42- 42-3 
Metal mining..........-..esececerececccerecsseeeercee 44- 43-7 
AG ee a nC oeromere Sououacencdapeos 45- 45-7 
Other metal oo. oes ceicnis loli ciete este le cdetelels) crates stene atenetea 43° 3 
Brice]... 0 bec shees acto «oe e) grea iol oralins 2-5) ateisie: gues oko etotez oco\nltcleleten etal ates 40: 9 
(OF eee ee ne HRI ob Prentice ob ocoem see ow SB) ok 39: 8 
Oil and natural gas.........-.cccceveccceeercccsssees 42- +1 
Nonemetal 2. ccc cies dsc eren eas elles sleeelerom orn sitsiehrhateye 42- -0 
Manufacturing. ............. cece cece eee eee eee e eee 4i- 3 
Food and beverageS.....-.-ss-2seccceteense crc resesees 42. 5 
Meat products. s..<.2csteccreees cts pape e cue rset 41- 9 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 39: “7 
Grain mill products..........-0.eeeceeeer seer eeeee 45: 8 
Bread and other bakery products..............--++-: 44. 8 
Distilled and malt liquors..............-eeeee ee eeees 42- 7 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........--++-.seeee eee 41: 8 
Rubber products...........20ceessceperecrcsccecencene 40- 5 
Leather products...........-..eesce cece tess eeeetcees 39- 5 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........-.-++-+0+- 38: “1 
Textile products (except clothing)...........-.-.+++++++ 40- 7 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..........-.--++. 37- 8 
Woollen coods.. 2c suse-ce cise. + om elvis fee es ols > ir aie tererelsale 42. 9 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles............--.-++se0+s 42- 3 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 0+ sees eee eee e tee ees 36° -0 
Men's clothints sac a see ese eee sateen tet cir raslge 37° “4 
Women Ss Clothing yas sslerists rains vee stot ee stele otal rolater 33° 7 
Knit go0dsi.n si csones tee ora nett eee epee = emia 37- 6 
*Wood products... 20.22.0005 oeccs sate a esse ssteregae 44. 7 
Saw and planing mills...............226+--seseeceees 44. “1 
(ie lintl eee Beco eee mannocuaoasaauecao aot 42- “7 
Other wood productsiee sacri ccert tee ee rece eit: 43 - -2 
Paper products.<.202026 sos + eos on ete en gns se rigeees 45- “4 
Pulp and paper mills............. sec eee e eee e ences 46. 3 
Other paper products ............ 2. sere cece ee ecenee 41 5 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...........-.-. 39° 8 
*Iron and steel products.........-..0.-eesee rece eee eees 4] 2 
Agricultural implements...........-..++-2eseseeeeees 38 2 
Fabricated and structural steel............----.e000- 42- 3 
Hardware and. tools\cccec > corse es.e oa sfale sicteieteflatele. oles-l 42- “4 
Heating and cooking appliances..........-.+..++-++- 41- “1 
Tron CASUINGS see ree cai ale penisle sieleierarale val satstl we tslele sere 40- “4 
Machinery tig sac secs cie sete cies alate’) Setiei i) ebiaterers 42- -2 
Primary iron and steel.........5-..-cc+es=;+-2-+---> 41- 9 
Sheet: metaléproductsieic cies oie terisa crelelnieie orale selects 41- 8 
*Transportation equipmMent...........-.-eee eee e eee es 40- +8 
IN OGARA PANO Ga pvooeAnicdenns onnaoeoEpaugolddocd 40- 7 
Motor vehicles: one oases aise tetas 38° 2 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............++++-- 40- -0 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................| 40> -8 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............20+---eeeeeees 43- +1 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............6...++seseeee- 41 +3 
Aluminune productstemcn science =i ler elete is irre 42 43-3 
Brass and copper products.............eeeseeeeeseees 42- 42-5 
Smelting and) reining see. eee itor taelleferete eerie 41- 40-7 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies..............-.-++-+5 41- “1 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!.«....... 41- 41-1 
*Non-metallic mineral products .........c0++---+--+--- 44- 44-8 
Glay products.ctec se cece cree steric ereeleryttepetelntertorarens 45- 45-6 
Glassand lass products... ae ease eee ee 45- 45-7 
Products of petroleum and coal...........2.---+e+eeee> 40: 41-8 
@hemical products. ee seee sae ee oe eeteree eee 41- 42-3 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41- 41-2 
ACIS alkalis and Saloshe attire cet aielesietine ternary 41 42-3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................- 40: 41-3 
“Durable poods sade elite nae ae create heer 4i- 41-4 
Non=duralblergoodsiae sus tear cite cian isterris ete ties eee nets 41- 41-3 
Gonstructionge ees sie ree a. /aeioaiele beers are: 41- 41-8 
Buildings and structures ............+:2e2cereceseeese= 40: 41-2 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-..+-eeeeeee 42. 42-2 
Electric and motor transportation ............--e+eeeee- 46 44-7 
Sa Cn ARG o eon dolctn-5 SEO R SADT ae Do US nD CDC Con db Onn 42 42-9 
Hotels andi restaurants aes-cn: «sonore eis sreisiere <= 43+ 43-9 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............+....e0+- 41- 41-5 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


—WwaRe6—<—$"weowwsssssees—sSsSsSsSsSs 


Index Numbers (Ay. 1946=100) 











average 7 e 
ours verage verage : 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost poe 
Per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly fo) W ae : 
Week Earnings | Living Wekite. 
cts. $ 
MONE DI vanwerape ll 040 Re ors kt ca ce se sic ckis den. 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
MOUCh wen verge: L040, Ne Men. bok t eet kc 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Dbrithigr A werage 1947, 8 oe cs nce coe « chscracian.. 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Pl onthl yA worape 1948.00 fetta. ot cook co seceh oun 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949...............0ceceees Satore setters 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
PORUILIVG A VOTAGE TOON GE Gol ln ol hme ck Sav che Se. 42-5 103-6 44,03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
BigubhiveA vernpolOal tl ley. lees cscs occ wte ne. 42-1 116-8 49.15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceding: 
July Les SINGS Ee reyes © Gee ip Ee La eee Ae eo 41-7 118-4 49 33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August ep lOD lake eas, otce ees. chic ae eee 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
Ppproniperg e105 18 irpy eo Td) ae 41-5 120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October i AT ie Ase eee a Bees eae Ge 8 | 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
Novem bereln@ Ole ame et eer eae a ie 41-8 123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
Hp ecerm Dette LG ae. colds wl esl pwc wee 41-9 124-5 62). 17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January UG SEP ies 5 Ca ee ee ete ie el 41.7* 127-1 53.01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 
CSE Re (RT CLG SRA) A Rae th Te nae tian, ie 41-6 127-1 52.87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March LOD Zehr Gane eee Le eee 41-7 127-8 53.29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
April LOD Cas eens Soar es ns See 42-1 129-0 54.31 181-8 152-7 119-1 
May UO 25. teen ene et ce. ee 41-7* 129-4 53 .96* 180-6 151-1 119-5 
June DP LO 52. Se creretate AAC Cee Ee es ois an 41-3 129-7 53.57 179-3 151-5 118-3 
July And AE MeCN, 8 vc aw deste eee 41-4 128-9 53.36 178-6 152-0 117-5 
Sn Ot 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946 = 100). 
er ; Figures adjusted for holidays, The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours, 
222. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


ee ee eee ee eee ee eee 














- Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Mont —_—— -— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date nearest: 
SED tee O46 Meer ee et 70, 870 46,358 117, 228 113,959 30, 886 144, 845 
Sep tml emelOA eee ee da 70,356 40,212 110,568 60, 069 25,862 85,931 
Soe) Oh ote GUL ete 42,785 25,876 68, 661 57,497 29, 269 86,766 
OD Coma er OG Rasen he er 19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39, 667 sition tant 
eke oibot TREO es ns ae 29,631 16,558 46,189 97, 634 53,969 151, 603 
SCD Gem LOD tem et ns ce cin shee. 43,331 15,966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,136 
Oct. iL. HICbIWes of oat aaa ee 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
ING ys 6 ily MGT SS Sala I 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
Dee. Wa UNG has, ee er a 29,933 9,094 39,027 138, 946 69,071 208, 017 
Jan. UO Dera ces Rrasth os. ces 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
Feb. TODO ee Ae oe oe. 14,957 8,736 23,693 275, 814 87,011 362, 825 
Wianchmalml Oh 2eeep ee ee 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285,454 85, 487 370, 941 
AMomll il, TORR ee ae eee 18, 252 13,100 ale3o2 304,941 80, 067 385,008 
May Lis HW an oS yale en ea a 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
June ils BELA ioc eget ee 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61, 295 224 , 825 
July iL ye ARO eens ol SMe Whe ea PITS 17,679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
Aug MeO OS Pree a oe occ es 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
Sept Heme Dal et ea cars cctecentiere, 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 866 51,363 157, 229 


a ee eee ie Se 


(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 1952 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change From 








Industry ae 
Male Female Total Tai veces 
1952 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping............-..--.----+-+++- 1,301 278 15529 — 548 — 406 
Legend. 2 ica voice 5 5 he ie = gre Po teae a ater 2,929 26 25999 + 8% —11,065 
Pulp wood o..v. suave ase eety nee wir a geen 2, 684 24 2,708 + 850 —10,441 
Tam ber sass se bts estes roe ae ors nied eusteiestone oes opsedeacas 219 2 221 + 20 — 6569 
Other logging. .. cc asaen.s oh Mace 2 omer ne hee QO Sete vercve cue ate 26 a 5 = 55 
Mining >see. us 0s bis oieh sock cite ge > a> eve ie ones 1,019 42 1,061 + 83 — 1,505 
(SPs ch meats Sida, AR. a A ath od Peso itiodo spoon ODO 234 1 235 + 69 — 6 
Metallic ores— 
LB ety tations OB ea orn OH OED © SAEED Cho Coton Scaee oar 158 5 163 + 31 — 224 
(EPA Vs eeaee ct a ee abet anes Audubon dood tS warm 138 4 142 — 123 — 391 
INGolcelisc et eee hr Gone ewer et oc Retest «bit Oe enetetane orc 199 4 203 + 63 — 569 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 221 2 223 + 13 + 5 
Prospecting and oil producing..........-+-++++++2 sss 69 26 95 + 30 + 10 
Manufacturing................ 000 cece cee eee ences 5,174 4,784 9,958 + 1,468 — 1,091 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)..........---- 556 341 897 — 381 — 216 
Textiles, apparel, etC........... 200s ese ener e eee cence: 359 3,076 3,435 + 1,193 + 1,428 
Lumber and finished lumber products...........-.+.--: 606 63 669 + 159 — 333 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)......-.-.-+++-+- 219 186 405 _ 28 — 6553 
Chemicals and allied products............-+-+-++++++:: 156 135 291 + 78 + 16 
Petroleum and coal products...........0++eees sees ees 31 11 42 + 12 + 6 
Rubber products. o..cep.c: 0b okie aare = = slaw inv es leat 32 31 63 _ 14 + 5 
Leather and leather products.........-.+-+-s+e+e++eess: 161 400 561 + 274 + 248 
Stone, clay and glass products...........++--+ee+-eeee-- 155 49 204 + 33 a 14 
Tron and steel and products............0:se1e2+e++-eess 617 71 688 _ 36 — A474 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............e++ssseee- 318 61 379 + 121 — D2 
IN EK el tba 205 4onare ab.do do po CDDU0on0 UmOO UDO URDOGRdp Goo 25 535 54 589 ad 29 — 335 
Electrical equipment and products.........-...--+--+-- 225 Walp 337 + 40 — 4 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 1,204 194 1,398 + 46 — 871 
Constructions. rere ene oe eee ere renretelirennece 5,387 112 5,499 + 314 + 442 
Transportation and storage. .............. essere eee es 1,020 107 1,127 — 162 — 756 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 156 182 338 ~ 7 — 264 
bee 0 ( tae pa ter n  PTia RD a Ferrey rahe Star cr rao cine eNO NOONE 25232 2,210 4,442 — ii + oil 
Wholesalers) caiccn. sees smisen Nae Renae. xan eaePacicis eke: 770 534 1,304 + 6 + 99 
HOES WH Ug ee eer) lin Rell Beene ie oan sen I AU ee bits 1,462 1,676 3,138 — 17 + 412 
Finance, insurance, real estate...............-.2.-5-+00- 695 600 1,295 _ 32 — 256 
=P a Ce Sei Soe rites at Rete Oa hs rats coke TO 3,501 8,870 12,371 — 1,817 + 435 
12Dh| SIE Cope ee oer te Poin acon OPn aL Une NIN n kal Fda Solon ir 887 357 1,244 — 242 — 268 
DO mmestiC dee eon tale otto favo eect Rou aa estes 75 2,913 2,988 — 762 + 6579 
Personale te ae OR ocr oe cee Gcrer ence. 1,631 5,107 6,738 — 893 + 366 
OtherSservice yee ner eee rae eevee ne eee a 908 493 1,401 + 80 — 122 
All IndustrieSy 5.08 5. coeds ee eee ee ee re eoeeee 23,414 17,211 40,625 + 168 |— 13,928 





Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES A 
BY OCCUPATION AND 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





ND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT; 
BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 1952. () 








Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies 











Live Applications for Employment 

















Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers,.... 1,472 1,335 2,807 3, 820 982 4,802 
SlericalawOrkersiyneek errr. . sda. 1,447 3,043 4,490 6,548 14,195 20, 743 
Dales WOrkerse. tases sbi a Men tote sane 1,509 1,166 2,675 2,842 7,376 10,218 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,210 6, 697 7,907 11,034 9,555 20,589 
SL SIN NS A SURO GROAA Oe a REE ee eee OSSML A caraceeeree es 55 1, 229 2 teat 
ArTiCHitune andutishinoewe ee cnaee 12S 98 1,379 860 596 1, 456 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 11,890 3,523 15,413 44,786 12,910 57,696 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

POW MGC). vats, Betas 3 sc00e a obey < oS 172 52 224 620 536 1,156 
Textiles, clothing, ete............... 164 2,643 2,807 DORR 7,879 10,152 
Lumber and wood products......... 3,034 1 3,035 6,410 70 6,480 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)........... 36 102 138 729 481 1,210 
Leather and leather products........ 128 173 301 642 465 107 
Stone, clay and glass products....... DiS eener nce see 9 153 30 183 
Metalworking ayes een eae. le Alf 26 DaaGin 5,059 532 5,591 
lectnice le cee seen pe ete ale aes 215 46 261 986 499 1,485 
Transportation equipment........... San A «kee 48 346 227 573 
IMEITIT Oy eee ra coe socteg (atec ee eee S20 me lene: hat nk 326 Aad ae (Nee eee ae 747 
WonstLUChion wee ee de nea 2,397 1 2,398 9,920 5 9,925 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 903 14 917 6,145 43 6,188 
Communications and public utility. 82 D 87 205 1 206 
ibradeancdeserviCe wansct an Daaeaaee 274 337 611 1,106 849 1,955 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 1, 667 82 1,749 6,276 1,066 7,342 
IHOREIN Ghee citer cis ccttcaeaees Sot 84 11 95 1,394 157 tb aii 
LA DDECHLICES reise Aina LW ees ae 180 30 210 es 70 1,845 

Unskilledaworkers nepere amscleecne. ee 4,549 1,350 5, 899 47,199 11,780 58,979 
Hoodvand tobaceo.mee. so) ees Gee 128 169 297 871 Pa 3,142 
Lumber and lumber products........ 267 2 269 2) appl 189 220 
Metalworking........ 219 14 233 2 A 372 2,483 
(COMHTMOHOMNE, code davovonc cosoeoane Pe O20 ail aaa tees ee e 1,525 7,096 2 7,098 
Other unskilled workers............. 2,410 1,165 Boos 34,590 8,946 43,536 

BRO Gates each hiss ex crc Aediee Syhavace 23,413 17,212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 























(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Industry 





Maniac hUurin 2 ae eet Cee ERT. mance nc en nb Pee el ee tl eye, ened hee 
Hood andskaindred products: (inca tobacco) ee) oaes ees asin eeee tee 
Pextilesmappale acu nipe iets Gur. carts eee arc ioteis adeaicteg. ip cacanORaieiwdls eee 
Lumberand finished lumber products: i ...6 0.065 jenn soe vce stones vueeenen 
Rulpandsgpaper products! (nee printings)sssnen. secede tee ae ase see 
Pemienis ARG ALiGdemroductsh-4.604-45 secie2 Poa + spss aos cd. Hexje oaeehee Oe 
BGO DE OMOUIMES NCCOM DT OC UCES...2h.8 a0 ow 4 oriacls.sinye «4 apes hohe eo teuatein » Aye ee 
EUUD DerpLOducts eee creer Sak arcs BN eee live sion acess ested eA onshore ee 
Meathenmandsleatiermprod ucts wer tenaecie cece ke ec ak eee: 
Stone, Gany ahixel alkisey gee hice," snobou dadoddd aaodan spay ccesdasns oon boucse 
lironvandestecleand productsne we casysc a> acy see ec mie ac eects wae eee nee 
Non-fermousmme als and products, qa yeas sen cerca eee ia eee eee 
Nia Chin Cryer Cem Ae OR Borsa NS 3s cacty alates sieve, oppose. cack otek Megs creer ee ee 
ULCCLrOa OCIA INeNE ANG. PrOUUCES, «5 aa nce ov sias ness ten ave ach eae eae 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..................-..05. 

RPAH OL Neepee oe ete Od esha ei 55 hd 5 bays cteiaevs' ay ssgiys ve este tents Guero enna 

Transportation and storage............ Caeia ga ss OR sicou one cee: ns tial as eae ON 

Cammimications, and other public¢. utilities... dos sae set e00 ares sie gewiessenee eee 

eC ee eR rb aisha ob avs sy, egisiee » one 8 Yeah a oo) MA. Seen 

MAT COMINSTITANCE ST Geulves teste mas iepeysictoca ais Seis ares) sie 0s whee atesen es hereto erage tas 

ae eee Ee ED Gite, acc cic and sate bhos = 2 on gstebbe ais bopctohe Bapetin win eet ea 


Vacancies 
Notified 


2,518 


7,763 


Weekly Average 


Referrals 


2,451 
635 





Placements 


2,277 
499 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 4 TO JULY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT AUGUST 29, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


a _COV3v0(]MLSm_ 





Office 





Newfoundland............... 
Wormer Brooker eee eee 
Grand. Walls.of2.0..e nen 
Sted ohin sf. occ aces create 


Prince Edward Island........ 
Charlottetowlaseem eer ier 
Summerside a-saeee cece eae 


Amherst, tency cis tiee 
IBrid gewateraneetsete cre 
ULI asc Wee ayereerere stayeraiotens<ferexs 
In Viernesse soca hievereteuctersiserere 
Kentville ne Sancwrs loleletciarer nike pters 
i VerpOOl Ne acraretactn steer 
New Glasgvo wise eine 
Soave ajoomeeanedHosKs 
SV. ANCY cccetiee atone = ice 


New Brunswick.............. 
Bathurst, dots eere oer 
Gampbelltontyeerene sd 
Hdmundstoneemeceeenieeeee rt 


MiGnCCOM ea: ae iueare aisha sere onetas 


SUSSaXs oi ee ees 


QUeDOG 2 ok oe. Secon clei ¢ 
IAS BEStOSS x crossoremieioss sereatereeie.s 
Beaubarnoiseasseercmee teas 
Bucking hamepeaeayeo ee ore 
@ausapscal. ey dees sate 
Chandler ::-asemnno. eae aie 


Dolbesum.tee soni heeer cote 


Diachutett 2 yatta cto 


aig PUGUC Hin cose oe one oaks ieee 
i Bohs amen cage oon bho on npcaac 


Meoan tic: 64 same cre suelo 
Mont-lauriers see seas 
MOMERATEN aN ES oa po onnanodocas 
Montrealeetes wires mice ant cia 


QOuebeGawtemee este wereee 


RivierercduelWoupeee eae 
Roberval sesso cor tee aoe 
ROWYNes o.oo aoee ree arte 
Ste Acathe, emus cer 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 
SLGs LWONesOa seek chert teers 
St. Georges East...........-. 
Stallyacinthes tester: 
DURGA Ad ats R ahve tote acetate otevs 
StovGromes: aeeceveen ete 
Sta Josephrd 2A ling asec 
Shawinigan Falls............ 
Sherbrooke sn. eeeieee er 
Sorel. ovcrees ore coer 
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Vacancies* 


486 
143 


118 


Reported| Unfilled 
during 
period 


end of 
period 


242 
113 

1 
128 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


1,577 
257 
122 

1,198 


147 


Referred 


to 


vacancies 


913 
124 


8 
781 


Applicants 
(b) 
Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
end of as at 
period | August 

Regular Casual 29, 1952 
856 29 25987 2,578 
109 23 579 397 
Tt netonoetay 311 204 
742 6 2,097 1,977 
615 186 769 690 
399 64 469 376 
216 116 300 314 
2,674 463 8,161 4,307 
173 29 273 
21 4 431 391 
1,099 281 4 ALN 2,729 
201] arteries 308 308 
94 3 530 477 
D2 aeteeitoers 134 130 
351 58 661 626 
17 3 148 158 
657 95 1,706 1,687 
81 5 273 247 
139 5 458 351 
2,299 560 7,887 8,007 
46 87 784 562 
93 46 739 460 
130 15 257 1,267 
172 46 350 332 
39 31 388 404 
657 202 1,688 1,524 
BOS] sae eters 354 329 
873 96 2e255 2,086 
78 873 787 
90 29 57 125 
41 164 131 
20,877 1,488 51,866 47,277 
91 284 245 
SOs aes 352 309 
97 10 268 268 
bs Ian eens cars ec 586 267 
AS Tete ses 198 169 
221 13 347 344 
66 96 76 
103 1,472 1,552 
OG Daoomon acs 369 201 
Stoikll Fa wand Oto. 505 821 
365 629 642 
211 13 1,189 1,092 
154 12 610 477 
459 12 647 564 
44 282 321 
59 332 172 
201 16 165 161 
126 963 1,187 
La Pa res etenise> oor 187 103 
AM eecter arent 293 187 
OLS eee eye 190 228 
OSel a tcotrence se 141 164 
259 410 365 
10,764 593 20,726 19, 257 
46 40 383 242 
WOON eeotaercerrer 168 180 
1,333 201 5,102 4,603 
202 15 407 389 
73 12 501 441 
28 106 126 
397 92 565 513 
136 94 88 
Bil | Wrteleecs, ceetrred 160 169 
162 321 337 
706 81 510 472 
265 24 1,106 863 
233 17 589 556 
265 20 512 383 
GOSS eee 399 374 
VAM Screens 1,463 1,074 
599 137 1,790 1,797 
UG Byars eiecersrel ers 650 484 
100 32 587 487 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATI 
JULY 4 TO JULY 3&1, 1952; UNPLAC 


ONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
ED APPLICANTS AS AT AUGUST 29, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


_—“\“—“—“—Mnhaowus“$San9Mmaa9aS@amamS@M999m9MMMMSSSSSSS 























Vacancies* Applicants 
Regis- (b) 
Reported| Unfilled t 8 a Referred Placements Unplaced|Unplaced 
Office during end of ane to end of as at 
period period aaa vacancies |————— period | August 
aes Regular } Casual 29, 1952 
Quebec—Con. 
bree Rivers: jase sdiss<. sss 431 171 1,104 700 454 9 DE 2,247 
WalvdiOrmeyr pane occer ko 415 158 527 359 222 7483 359 374 
Walleyfldld gis csascrses.- 265 50 657 295 189 7 1,528 1,403 
Waketromenalltey  - sngoo use cauned 333 77 557 409 244 8 552 503 
Onatrio se yews. 555 chen ck 37,032 13, 068 52,993 375042 22,542 4,430 53,193 47,343 
FATNDLLOLS Oieescale ome ae ek 64 6 69 59 52 2 47 85 
IDATTIOS eS AE, eens Gs Sie tis sx 636 200 461 550 382 12 273 358 
Belleville: merch se oesieis ssats 272 ffl 448 396 187 27 390 351 
eracobrigy ewe era eet ce. 277 103 212 207 LG ieee. 105 103 
lesHEAN KON 5 Gone dee ak osonae 169 34 184 147 122 2 174 169 
Brantford Banat ae cnc. ces 548 70 1,045 549 463 51 1,307 1,501 
(estore avails: 35 ao Sc ce eee ere 109 23 170 Uae 91 10 114 139 
Carleton Place............... 13 3 61 13 it alle Sele RN a 170 142 
(Slnevt i iirapemen eae cearvae tow’ coos ce 289 128 786 298 154 23 985 614 
@oboureaees aeee eee css 326 14 367 376 276 43 175 104 
Collingwood ss95..e.scese 162 56 258 133 81 22 399 255 
@oruwall way. 9... ce: brates « 432 31 581 451 366 29 a2, 992 
POTtHHTIC aysacee Ne oe cece s 66 56 88 39 Dl Nie a cece: 191 230 
Ore, HEANCeS: a ook sate aeen 75 23 128 92 75 4 78 70 
Jaya MALTY ames Sapa cre 616 207 679 562 407 42 545 525 
(Galt ee rd nae eee. 237 109 417 209 159 9 619 458 
Gananoqueseeees ss ene: 73 vf 93 84 32 39 44 D2 
Goderich nos sshaaes cece: 129 91 76 96 71 2 45 54 
CEN ais ions eee oe Oe eae eee 209 109 289 169 106 6 522 433 
Tarn] COM eee. acts iors oesee 2,483 618 4,472 oy LoS 1,289 572 4,906 4,494 
idawikesbunyeere ence ase: Ei 21 199 69 OOF ae ee 292 302 
Incersoll@eee ere sss. <o 83 20 161 92 58 15 182 115 
IG ON PAS VUE oo ponunGedoucad 111 37 183 132 /Rotel ly WG Gia taeier 144 180 
ION OP aR MMA ee oceans spans cree 60 39 104 59 43 Z 114 134 
SIMO STONE Chee ee ae ak 703 263 809 727 430 85 448 554 
iKarklancelugice sees eee 244 102 328 263 197 8 258 227 
Kitchener—Waterloo 502 166 656 578 382 49 678 336 
eamingtoneee een. seeecene 413 131 554 340 118 166 355 154 
ISIN ASAV Aer. sess 5 oeaeseee 80 4] 178 74 42 a 244 138 
IUIStO Wel nae or ce cela sac 53 35 82 57 rN le Ropar eas 124 113 
On On ee ey ours. ne detite heen: 1, 804 792 2,514 1,961 1216 191 1,684 1,487 
Midland: «scat ca arene 181 66 196 162 138 1 124 138 
IN BDRNEOR eset hea ce Gas fais 49 7 80 68 43 if 60 59 
INewa Lorontos..-4)9.s0< 6.06, 869 98 996 899 707 23 716 738 
Niacara Halls ieee acca; 755 92 983 683 521 68 717 548 
North Davee jain oes: 514 1G 637 496 292 120 344 336 
Ori A eemetst tick cha weenie: oa: 29¢ 46 438 374 237 38 270 262 
(Qh Ais 2, 5 Sey oan 887 111 L333 951 682 103 1,356 1,392 
OLA Wale Stee ees Bene mice 1,897 1,040 2,575 2,044 1,010 256 2,037 1,834 
@wentSound sss. s- ss... . 209 46 368 345 156 19 426 584 
Baia OULC Metre eto 50h: 55 2 77 59 Ae ei cnc ee 52 52 
REM DLO KOwer sos skaters ois.a sts 527 215 509 440 328 13 275 286 
Tetelauel Oe meet atin See ae ieee er 152 48 151 143 105 16 137 195 
RéteLboLour hemes eee a). 259 51 531 304 246 1 808 898 
IB Ctonia eee or. cid wees Ae. 80 20 76 140 71 2 33 16 
BOnGEATtAUL Ss: Seto saetecnes. = 2,264 TST) i 855 545 386 41 814 783 
Ont Colbormorsa, eaacsae ssn. 98 42 196 70 46 8 369 239 
IBECSCOUUS: fy nese ste. < cicls és 250 45 391 260 DD hal theatre eats 244 189 
Renirew eerste sete. 83 15 171 122 104 5 116 95 
Sta Cathanrinessssa pe een. 698 108 1,042 800 460 168 1,250 1,033 
Sin AMMEN. 5 scancoseeuaeous 190 59 342 220 116 20 343 293 
[OTN SOUEE its. ek a eae ee 262 41 706 337 187 38 794 Ton 
Sault ste: Martens. ne. .0.. 415 175 610 485 297 52 629 507 
AUN COO MRR ee ice c ts cic 422 54 556 482 361 15 336 176 
Sioux-Lookout............... 96 18 157 125 63 12 109 113 
‘Shoayyilerss IME oo ae mpononeae 91 23 130 88 55 12 115 164 
SKTR ENN IC) #6 merase sonchatie een eee 22 59 374 316 149 83 287 293 
LUNE COnEH A semen tne ey: 130 7 333 168 98 23 367 418 
DA DUTY so Seek ae. 1,010 488 866 677 462 115 771 663 
ElirriTinsh eee ce eee che 381 71 663 559 311 55 66 515 
PRORGNGON sere Heer ae voce 9,483 3,583 14, 866 9,376 5,535 1,309 15, 984 13,838 
AINA. ife) ab topecncset cores Ree eae eae 209 3 288 169 12 289 289 
Wil erton meimrsnee otirt |... 114 oll 219 190 75 9 246 225 
MGUISCODUTE NEE co a. enscc es 160 11 310 213 81 67 329 296 
Byoliands i Med Me es cine 477 100 697 517 403 20 1,149 677 
Westone cute eee oe 365 315 462 355 PHVA gl eres. Oct 361 237 
WWANGSOI). 2 Roar. 5 keel, 1,359 235 2,753 1,796 861 268 3,149 2,987 
WioCdstockwartan..0 do csks 220 106 313 213 111 19 397 375 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


JULY 4 TO JULY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLI 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 























Vacancies* 

Reported| Unfilled 

Office during end of 

period period 

Manitoba cence a eee 6,893 2,872 
Brandon. Bes OEM co 6 690 326 
IDF (ONa CHINE ae ae pao eG ae coi 05 152 86 
Klin son! Geese dee meee 162 91 
Porteae lay brairiesseae seer 389 118 
Phe Pas ae erie en cite 152 89 
Winniper’ tera: coer os eee 5,348 2,162 
Saskatchewan................ 5,436 2,978 
LSS Se a eneee om auaiaaat 123 47 
INIGOSE UAW corte sce eer crs 888 304 
INorthMbattletordaasaeerin 172 158 
Prince: Alpert unset aera eet: 292 118 
N Refer ail Nt Wee MA SERCH OY Orage Ono 495 
Sas kal tOOl meres etter cern sme 1,529 430 
Shahi Chiari oo caacoomaaceee 202 125 
Teachers’ Office(a).......... SN 1,087 
Wieviourny wen ceettes ete ee 140 86 
BY iOn KLOTiaeee alas oe eens 202 128 
Albertans: hore cca eee 11,004 3,166 
Bilsirmonre seer cence eee 81 70 
(Caloary Weekes en, eee 4,934 1,038 
Drumbellcras- eee ee eee 191 102 

SL GIMONtOMM ee eee eer oer 4,071 I Se) 
EOUSODL. Secs Orn Hen 287 119 
Rethbridce = eer e 827 284 
Mediteinesilatanaasctaeceeeer 200 88 
Red Deer seer ence eee eee 298 222 
Nellownilem eae 115 110 
British Columbia............. 14,348 2,758 
@hilliwack essence ceseumen 419 68 
(COULLEHAY osetia 82 124 
E@ranwrog kom aa eee eee 101 31 
Paweoni@reck ss seen ee 164 38 
ED) UNCanit ae eee eran eee 80 15 
Kam OODSiee eee ater 405 126 
Kelownaics scciet 2 tae oe 791 93 
IN ANAITIO Me Beiatis deter MilPA 27 
Nelsons [Raster s Mea a eee ee 189 55 
New Westminster............ 4,456 46 
PentiClhOn. ae eek mer ee ete 489 10 
PortcAl bernie «see ee ee 85 36 
IPrincelG COnZ Canes eee et 1,140 263 
IPrincevRUpertesner eee eee 308 75 
Pemcetoneeee ae eee ee 142 9 
BPP UE oe Sear Skane nen: Cer 393 93 
WANGCOUV CLEA: Sateen eel 3,473 1,179 
Vernoni¢ sheen sc See eee 281 76 
ViGbOriawe ean: See eR ate 873 271 
Wht tehonsess 11 aire 265 123 
Canadas Bor cos: ee eer 114, 982 40, 987 
Males: 208 5 each aneererae 76, 502 23,581 
Hemalesds Peet Sot eter 38, 480 17,406 








* Includes current and deferred vacancies. 
(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIO 














CANTS AS AT AUGUST 29, 1952—Concluded 











Applicants 
vee Referred Placements 
ered ha 
sees vacancies |— 
eee Regular | Casual 
$,306 6,775 3,614 1,397 
719 536 287 151 
192 on 93 2, 
184 tou 80 10 
436 392 218 22 
89 77 67 2 
7, 686 5, 482 2,869 1, 200 
5,937 4,777 3,066 892 
109 116 79 7 
933 773 600 56 
13 122 its) 2 
611 381 288 32 
1,702 1,488 845 382 
1, 886 1,393 794 387 
178 185 1122 fi 
44 147 LV del Seiaeotce 
119 96 85 2 
219 131 81 17 
13,759 11,340 6,076 2,647 
93 38 OPAL IS Biase pint eck 
5,690 5,197 2,639 1,480 
136 118 Ll Oe eeeeees 
6, 263 4, 684 Deol isla 
303 222 10.2 Pe toe aawrees 
850 716 580 46 
230 236 125 1 
188 126 7 9 
6 3 RIE oboe orice 
27,800 15,131 6,725 5,467 
660 498 279 5 
641 77 68 i 
129 99 52 4 
142 136 a8 UBT Carrier Sar: 
684 TANG 64 12 
409 329 269M hae eet 
1,015 715 144 548 
1,283 213 173 15 
308 215 149 11 
6, 623 4,459 299 4,139 
621 505 449 Pat 
601 63 60 i 
1,142 1,068 931 14 
489 350 DOIN Rae See 
156 168 V3 3a)| Heater 
485 358 315 3 
10,270 4,395 1,985 527 
321 271 204 8 
1,624 932 633 90 
197 165 TSO: leach e ares 
163,534 | 114,913 69,344 17,553 
114,219 76,017 50,706 9,106 
49,315 38,896 18,638 8,447 





(b) Preliminary subject to revision. 





(b) 
Unplaced| Unplaced 


end of 
period 


177,401 
119, 454 
57, 947 





as at 
August 
29, 1952 


NS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








1942—1952 

















+ Applications Placements 
ear are 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

1 OY ON es Fics ole RC RACING Nh RRR NERA Each 1, 044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
1943. 5. 8 ae re ee es, coos 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
Le A eens | Mean a fart ee Manon ea hac 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739, 917 
LOA Bi sah ten ay ea haremirsac Faeghetme ste cay a: I ee 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
1046 ee ee tec cee aEE orc 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
194.7 ee ee arr OR Riri esa eee 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
LOA BA See oo maces cit cio ye aye kerercroeds ottohe Ora cea 1,197, 295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
TOA G rh ie, abe eevee crete poktas acts ne meek 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
1950. Jian ue REA wae eee ce ieee 1, 500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
195 Lana cerriser ee ee eet Reet e rn cies 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
LOS 23 Woweekis) Grek aoe eitaetes crates Steverst 996, 573 378,517 1,375,090 276, 036 170,196 546, 232 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Number Month of July 1952 
Having Numb b 
es enefit umber Number 
Province it Dat Cone Seas ge sa 
Week of mencing Benefit Paid 
the Month*|] Benefit Paid ‘e 
$ 

le WiOWU ANG an Me gH Rc: ee hs. pee. we. tates on ee 968 592 35, 716 102, 726 
Pesce Extend Uslagd oie. <i t aote basen gee. oe ee. coe 323 125 8,129 20, 150 
POO VAS COtiWNn ci Meme. fies Ne Fc atten ck eee ae 3,615 1,907 95,398 264, 798 
Rew Drnue waitin Widen B+ ft AAR ss vl pe id Bee Re Sole 1, 836 103, 622 289, 520 
ATS Somes Goes, Me 08: LAR ae ie iar Gaba SINR De eI) Sica A a 28, 633 15,387 809, 008 2,110, 297 
Ontario er ge ter tr get ne, tecth ce... neces .. 1 ae Okie dae 28,673 8,465 741,410 2,014, 060 
DLAC Seem Ae tis Mors cica fore i feos oe eee 3, 629 1,759 96, 927 249, 604 
Paskatenp war sa... 0. sak Gh hee ous. te ea ie hee une ol Oe 994 446 25, 136 65,490 
PRIDGP EA Beem et UA ene ee ee ee eee 2, 102 1, 038 55, 865 160, 868 
Teas SS eat ch ncn Ae ae ats en SL pO ree on ia aN 13, 423 8, 720 339, 851 1,017, 156 
ebeorte oe Gretel ci) Uy eb OD 2 oc cls once alee Ba ned oh ae 85, 682 40,271 2,311, 062 6, 294, 669 
UN Chel QO Agee Ate ph tar, al, AR ON, eS 84,812 41,475 2,539, 696 6, 726, 957 

JUL 10S later: Lohse oe Skt Che NC NS dn 57,469 39,126 1,416,699 | 3,427,834 








* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JULY dl, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























6 days 73 days 
: ; 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 . 
ar vi S x y, € 

Province and Sex Toran oe days days days days ae 

Se ere es asane. — —_ | = a 
INKeNateuinvellignagel pee eae ee 1, 683 381 91 ie 413 301 320 
Malem Se tat. 3AM Ant. Ses hen. 1,554 353 87 164 387 281 282 
ein all Gee alters cacy 1AM ones Lees. 129 28 4 13 26 20 38 
Enince Hic wandelsiand. sate een 371 66 34 41 AS 47 110 

ECU Ge oe ey Seana ac ee a 232 34 19 26 49 34 7 

Merrie er eee sacs eee 5... Se heree 139 32 15 15 24 13 40 
INO VANS COLL r are nen esse 5, 814 1,300 655 976 1,075 581 1,194 
lege) Meee. oe ee fe 4,826 1,154 558 833 894 493 894 
GIT a CME Ne he Bk ee 988 179 97 143 181 88 300 
INGwaATUNS Wiha en ren ao on 5, 649 1,048 532 829 1,150 811 1,279 
Vial eee ere ee ee ae eT elt ee 4,444 870 438 690 925 646 875 
HEI OSYSH KES Ws ogee Oe, Me cary an 1,205 178 94 139 225 165 404 
CYANO. s, ghesy ten ee” ee eee eae 45,096 9, 823 4,574 6,540 7,813 O22 11,119 
Maloret sete ere eh Pete Bug 28,400 6, 868 2,967 4,015 4,737 3,197 6,616 
Memale searee nn eager! -o ka ee 16, 696 2,955 1,607 2020 3,076 2,030 4,503 
(Oni aT Omn tae Ae re ee ee oe 52,138 14,958 6, 893 7,385 6,579 4,536 11,787 
MalQee ere ern tees tee es ee BOM OU 10, 760 5,520 iy apes 3, 844 2,510 7,304 
INeSoavl eee Ue et, mn, at a ore, 16,977 4,198 rahe 2, 162 whoo 2,026 4,483 
ENT TO es A 2 LS ae Oe Se es ee 4,392 993 306 498 721 458 1,416 
Vig: lent ee en Bi) EATS er 2,389 493 164 276 370 221 865 
OmAle ee wate Aamo 2 Th ee ee | 2,003 500 142 222 351 237 551 
SAaIKa EC le Walley wane tiie, WET ye ide ts tae ee il, Pas 233 109 167 193 119 432 
IEW Cite 08 Si Se a ee a 659 105 53 74 80 71 276 
Remal os ea ee ee. to + cae, dee oe 594 128 56 93 iIBIGS 48 156 
NI See cs Serene he A ee ee 4,669 2,618 226 282 363 261 919 
Nal eee ene ge 3, 888 2,397 156 184 259 leis 720 
HGRA Leto pek ee Week es eee coe 781 221 70 98 104 89 199 
British fibenloyil” oo 7 > Cele Mae, ee erat 23,362 6,741 2,409 3,410 5, 589 1, 685 3,528 
a Mele” ca : * Ne Bk ST 19,570 6,028 2,050 2,712 4,943 1,260 ZOLL 
Rerial cu peep wee. b6 A tell mee 3,792 TAS 359 698 646 425 951 
INOS seater dee Rett eee ae ae ane 144, 427 38,194 15, 829 20,305 23,969 14, 026 32,104 
INL BNG2) SNeto- era. ve aeurgrar Ree a REAR EE 101,123 29, 062 P2002 14,197 16,488 8,885 20,479 
ULSI Rice ce” eae ee 43, 304 9, 132 3,817 6,108 7,481 5,141 11, 625 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND USE sae IS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
2 
6] 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


NE —————_—__ EET 











Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 

pending from previous months) 
Province ee 

Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

NewsoundlanGmtseneecwettcl ceils eteeteterarararete 843 636 207 764 398 366 342 
Prince Edward Island..............--..+- 183 122 61 167 117 50 44 
INO VALS COLA. meen aseloe cree enc errere emits 2,684 1,619 1,065 2, 687 2,049 638 653 
New Brunswick: ee etre iis eerie 2,324 1,382 942 2,334 1,784 550 551 
(ONES O. consaceatite God coo sab ne Gas HOnOno aE 21, 253 12,716 8,537 21,692 16,813 4,879 6,439 
CONTETIO le ais ee octets elas eoororeeetcerey acer 30,211 16,412 13,799 28,104 18,766 9,338 7,188 
Manito bat. tinct oe cece oO acres retae teticnacarere 2,108 1,337 771 2,060 1,534 526 374 
Saskatchewanluewenacetercmerncrtt <r aan iele 595 390 205 579 405 174 121 
PR IDOLCR eS co ceteris otal s sTestecerelshevsil ete er enemeiere 1,512 1,001 Oil 1,799 1,371 428 370 
British Columbidec: sence tet erie eee 13, 627 7,651 5,976 14, 246 8,986 5, 260 4,640 
Total Canada. July, 1902ee. «ne. erie 75,340*| 43,266 32,074 74,432t| 52,223 22,209 20,722 
Total Canada, June, 1952............- 68, 788 40, 968 27, 820 74,066 49, 698 24,368 19,814 
Total Canada, July, 1951............. 58,981 35,326 23, 655 61, 259 48,096 13,163 14,619 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,327. 
t In addition, 12,313 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 767 were special requests not granted, and 917 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 2,745 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
————————————————————————— ————__—___ nn TTT EET 
Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July, June, July, 
1952 1952 1951 


I 


Claims Disallowed .i.0.0c.5 ome |e adage oogte dae Ae res © setae = eat viens eadretais «2 6,032 7,342 4,750 


Claimants Disqualified*— 
Not unemployed 


Disqualification—total........... 6... ce cece ec eee eee teeter eee cree 7,734 1,819 4,985 
6 days OF LOS. gcc atele ss nie plots wipe deren pietere wiace oie 5 Tanita min us rare eons 1,590 || Roa steal atest se 

@ daye or lessiive. sss tess cmos com Sa wether ences GMD can 6,135. |seniednc ee | aooeemetaes 
Not capable of and not available for work..............-62-0 5-00 eseeeee ees 1, 466 1,479 1,028 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute. ............20ceeccneeec eee en seen ceees 3,304 10,312 242 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................--- 1,124 1,458 1,129 
Discharged for MisCONGUCt...... 0.06. e cece cece eee eee e eee teen ees 583 552 422 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............6+- 2 sense ees 4,322 4,059 2,827 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women SO Talat ae ne 669 
Other Reasons hike acc coe sete eels latereters stole wietele aimlade ahetesert exe tayetetoleteleletieiszetsiere)«leirs> 1, 266 2,023 790 
Unt Pee AP bo odo nero 4 dsenoretnod Iacueedso oS pe od cemomon 26, 698 29,044 16, 842 


* Includes 4,489 revised claims, disqualified. 


+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—_ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee SSS TTS Fee 











At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
HOS 1— Tune, Poaceae ds 1s eter ock POMS oie OS Seeice hos SoM oRi an ere rss 2,998, 000 2,909, 100 88,900 
Tul yee sais coteesnn ale snip oes  loyaresngeges oreo s oli ese oiorars aratentnere sie «la oui rial 3,051, 000 2,964, 500 86, 500 
Auguste she sccs neem s cnn pmee a oe ee iolargrrictea Soe reset se es Etnies ner 3,056, 000 2,972,100 83, 900 
September. csucteuees ovale ss amle ees hombre se emphases alow + stance =e 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80, 900 
(Orgel eT ReL eet ee IR rOme apa co cone sane sorb OScog mts dalac uh aac 3.094, 000 3,010,900 83, 100 
ING aitilelsloeo ae conn anon Gedoee sooo buN Aone sa oouds GoseEuoEDecCddop Ose 3,106, 000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
IB enithelso namt co cn apocadben. cone clco Cosbhomne Udo GdwdaoDDen GdOvRD DOS 3,170,000 3,016,300 153,700 
TS PORT RDC) RE OR De ry ae ae ic 3,183, 000 2,935, 900 247, 1004 
Webruary oes Goede vee begs eee ening t= Atal aero Ara aoe 3,195,000 2,876,500 318, 5007 
Marcle tin meee mec cot citable ciel peice tieleesfertal cles sceneries 30) ss epene 3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 400t 
April oats ons Ge Oe aa vec «passes sais a tars ne teseaitin oa eso enuiaens 3,195,000 2,874,700 320, 3007 
Mays eee cess Got tes vm Gitte nics siete niclejenloieielsta ws aisicie a semartnes 3,086, 000 2,867,900 218,100 
dfn (See es inicio an olde 6 GOOMeto CORED UnUTia Aaa pAUdo OTA S OUTS OO c10 Hi; 3,089, 000 2,945, 500 143, 500 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
{ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel aot “die aie 
— since : urnish- iscel- ndex 
ert ie Total Food Rent ree Clothing sngetantill Blancas (Com: 
1939 . Services modities 
only)t 
LOLS Sees ee ee eed eel A ee. 79-7 92-2 (Ga 75-1 88-3 69-6 
LQ Q0 RR ek ee De | ers reece 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOSS Serer eos |b ees 94-4 84-9 98-6 102°5 93-3 98-2 
tO ae ies ea tehs Sra SS Sain eet 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
19452 eo: eaters 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
194 G sere etree 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126:3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1947; eects SNe 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1Q48 ee eecias wee ae 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1040 conn. Ae nee 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
Vanuany eee tera: 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
NE bLUAT Ye. Some ae 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Manche ese. nee cee 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
PA DETR ee ets atc iete 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
May. cee econ 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
UMN caeere nc eave cee 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Duly cn eee 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
PAU EUS erate 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October4. = cen 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130°5 185-0 
1950 
Januanyeens eerie 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Hebrianyeene eee 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
March cancers Geneon 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
Aprilty eo eeaeetee 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
May Saacceien eee 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
June se. eee ese 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
July cee seen eae 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
Augustin eee oe 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octoberss eneee eee 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
Tansey... eee 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Hebruaryaeeee eee 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marehy sen. eee 78:3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
Aprile Bann ee ee 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Mayaaiecee oe eee 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
June eee 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
Duly bl toeere 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
ANUSticteacs tne: 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Octopereen tae eee 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December........2- 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
UEMEV ACS o Sdnduose qe 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Hebruarysse eee: 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
MarGh. saree ct Gee e 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
ADT ante 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217°5 
May ee eee eee <a 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
JUNG set eee 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
July 32. ee ee 86-5 188-0 239°5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 2157 
AUCUSt Ode eeeree 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September.......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 














* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
t+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1952 


(August, 1939 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Total Home 
—_——— sd 7 : Furnish- | Miscel- 
—— August 1) July 2 , August 1 Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1951 1952 1952 Services 
St. John’s, Nfld. (4), 102-8 103-9 105-3 109-6 105-3 107-6 103-1 101-8 100-3 
Elailihasces sete es 177-9 179-6 179-0 237-1 127-6 152-5 223-3 187-1 138-5 
Si dlls a4 aoe ooe ae 184-2 186-4 186-1 237-2 127-7 148-0 230-3 186-8 151-5 
Montrealaae. =. eee 194-8 193-4 191-7 250-5 150-8 141-1 196-2 201-8 141-6 
orontou a eee e. 184-5 184-4 184-2 227-5 154-4 176-0 208-0 189-3 147-6 
Wannipeoseee es ouee.. 182-4 181-0 180-0 236-7 134-0 133-3 207-3 197-2 141-1 
Saskatoon.......... 186-0 183-0 183-9 241-6 132-3 154-8 218-3 203-2 134-4 
Fidimontone s,s s.00.. 181-7 178-5 179-1 242-7 125-0 121-8 217-6 189-7 140-2 
Vancoivers= 16 0e 189-8 189-8 189-5 240-8 135-4 176-9 220-7 194-2 153-0 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be use? to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base: June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





























Price 
*Commodities Per Dec. Dec. | August | August | August} July | August August 
1941 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 1952 1952 

Beet; sirlonnsteale.......2a....) 78"), lb. 120-7 154-8 | 260-6 | 328-2 386-6] 338-0] 344-8 95-4 
Becelenouncistes ec n ren ee lb. 125°7 167-9 289-9 365-3 428-0 | 379-2 385-1 90-4 
Beet sblader veck a0. eche..g eee... lb. 132-7 162-3 | 311-9 | 389-3 | 487-6] 409-1] 399.7 63+7 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb 136:7 168-3 347-8 438-1 562-0 477-7 473-2 64-0 
iambywlep roasts: see Go.. Ib 109-9 152-8 268-7 315-5 365-6 340-0 344-2 98-5 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut...... lb 125-3 143-8 247-9 244.4 302-5 235-2 233°7 62-6 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.......... lb 127-0 143-4 | 279-8 | 285-6 | 354-8 | 270-7] 269-1 | 50-6 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off... 4+ |b 132-3 142-5 236-4 222-5 229-7 177-8 176-1 32-3 
ands DULG Wee eee ees ae lb. 151-3 159-6 192-1 203-6 264-8 143-5 145-3 15-8 
Shortening, vegetable................. lb. 134-7 137-5 219-4 222-9 263-8 211-3 209-9 29-9 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton....... doz. 156-4 181-3 241-2 200-1 265-5 192-3 222-7 69-6 
Te ey. eee GA eR. 8 qt. 111-0 95-4 164-2 166-1 179-8 | 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints...............| Ib. 140-5 148-0 | 226-7 211-0 | 252-5 | 230-4 230-4 62-9 
Cheese, plain, mild, 2]b................ pkg. (174-6 165-4 226-7 224-5 252-1 261-0 262-5 34-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced...| lb. 106-5 106-3 165-1 165-1} 188-6 | 191-8 | 191-8 12-5 
Biour all purposed adem. kh Shee lb. 127-3 124-2 | 221-2 | 221-9 | 997.9 | 994-9 | 994.3 7:6 
Com l lakes, S o2t5 $1 .aiveca. tates. le.Deg: 101-1 100-0 | 163-0 164-1 183-6 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s................| tin 129-9 Laer 191-5 171-6 242-7 299-6 300-5 31:7 
ELS eOULO Ns, Sameer ean. emer on ten tin 117-5 121-7 146-7 144-9 | 161-0 | 170-4 171-2 21-5 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 oz............ tin 128-3 132-7 | 187-6 | 169-4] 177-5 | 192-8 | 193-8 20-9 
Omons cooking fone. hh FS BP lb 108-2 126-5 179-6 177-5 185-1 271-2 | 240-2 12-4 
Potatoes, No. I, table........ 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 | 203-5 189-5 180-5 | 404-7 | 345-0 78-6 
Prunes mp komen ate eh ye 115-8 120-2 188-6 207-8 251-2 236-4 236-4 27-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb 104-0 108-6 128-5 132-6 172-6 172-5 171-9 : 25-6 
Oranges *@aliforming. coos. ces on vcteen |) don 132-5 154-3 | 143-8 142-2 | 130-4] 130-3 132-5 36-3 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z................ jar 111-3 115-1 146-1 155-0 166-6 164°3 161°3 27-1 
POGGNES 15 O88 Mah cs os Kvlecoenaee tin 101-5 106-1 142-6 141-1 154-7 154-7 154-7 23-0 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orin bag.......| lb. 132-3 132-3 150-8 174:3 204-2 182-2 180-6 11-3 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 131-7 189-1 281-3 | 313-8 | 310-0 | 308-3 105-5 
ALG loleheic. -yilloy, So! we ae ae ee en pkg. 145-2 | 131-6} 176-5 181-3 185-8 187-5 187-2 | 54-6 





* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to August 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcr: Dominion 
eee eS: 1 0_—_€0€0€@€@(€@0€00C— oo 














Beef Pork Ad 
eee pn seein ere ee | en ee ae 
To) = SOS ok 22 
oe poaviend ocho eg od tad 
So tO a he ee ie) 
aa | 8 = PE Ah teak PF 
Locality = - Ses o 8 Ge | Sai .) 
nd 7 se | & % 2a | Se | ga | 8 
$a | Sa Se ea ka ll ae | Se | Bap | Bd 
on | 2 | fe] oe | BE | SS | ee | 22 | Ss 
ga) ga | 38 od Oe qs re 32 g 8 
ic) } 8 2 3 au 
D ae aa a se fy oy ea a 
cts cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts 
Newfoundland— a a e 
128. John’s... cystine Fae tee sees 17:3 >A ee: 79.7 1 57-0 | 247-0|| odvel | :72-0 | 35:2 qace0 
P.E.I.— a 
9= Charlottetown. avaeks ee eee ee ter 97-5 | 87-0 | 69-5 | 62-8] 62-2 | 63-0] 53-8] 27-6] 46-0 
Nova Scotia— a Cc 
Halifax. sccige nec haeste oc dee eee 98-3 | 90-9] 65-9 | 67-6| 64-3 | 64-5] 52-7] 34-1] 56-3 
a 
A Svdney vos sees eens | ee ee ee wee 96-3 | 89-6! 69-3] 66-9 | 67-6] 67-9] 54-9] 32-2] 52-7 
New Brunswick— 
5a MONCLON ane ce ee ee eee eet 94-8 | 90-4] 63-:8| 60-2} 61-5 | 65-7 | 52-6 | 32-2] 52-6 
a 
6=-Saint John. 4: . tesa ae ee ee eee 98-6 | 91-0 | 66-1 67-2 | 63-4] 66-8 | 51-6] 34-2] 51-8 
Quebec— 
7am=( hi COUtIINIL ree an een Eis ieee 120-0 | 115-5 | 73-8 | 68-2 ]....... 60:0 | 56-5 | 34:8 | 53-8 
ee DULL oe cots eat ee RAS eh ots eae ede 85-3 | 62-1] 60-8 | 53-1 | 59-1] 48-1] 27-7 | 51-6 
a 
9——Montreal. ..). 288. ganas tee ee eee 109-2 | 106-1 | 65-5] 64-1 | 56-1] 58-1] 48-9] 28-6] 54-5 
a 
10=Quebec! a5. 250 sk ees SOA ae 111-1 | 110-1 | 61-6 | 60-8 | 60-4] 49-9] 41-6] 29-9] 52-2 
Id1—Sherbrookessen aan ee eee ere 104-2 | 105-4 | 69-3 | 64-2] 54-2] 59-5] 49-8} 30-1] 52-3 
19=Sorel Pde ees aoe sh oe ee ote 106 9 | 101-7 | 66-7 | 58-9} 60-0 | 57-8] 47-1 | 31-9 | 67-7 
13——ThreesRiversa. epee oe eens 108-6 | 97-2 | 60-1] 55-9 | 54-2] 54-8] 45-3 | 29-7] 57-3 
Ontario— 
14=Brantiord yeasts. seaee ae eee ee 2 ee 91-4 | 87-2 | 62-9 | 62-4] 56-1 61-7 | 47-9 | 29-9] 52-4 
15=—Cormwal bee eer eel scorer 01-5) |= 88-6) }) 5923) | 66°4) |neeeee 56-5 | 48-2 | 29-7} 51-8 
a a 
16—Eort. William seen. ee cee wee a ietrens 89-6 | 88-6] 68-6 | 69-6 | 65-4] 64-4 ]....... 33-6 | 63-0 
a 
17—-Hamilton. 0 peek eee. cero ee 97-7 | 93-6 | 64-4 | 64-6| 56-0| 64-3 | 46-3] 31:5] 50-9 
18 —Karldand) bake snes cee eens sere 93-8 | 88-0 | 65:0 | 63-5 | 61-5 | 64-5 | 58-5 | 32-0] 59-0 
19-—Londonentt.- i eet eee eee 98-2 | 93-2] 60-1] 62-9| 57-5 | 63-2] 47-7 | 31-2] 54-8 
20—Northt Bayete ee reer eee 88-7 | 88-7 | 64-3 | 62-0] 56:0 | 60-3 | 50-0] 32-0] 52-3 
21 == OSHA Wats ck diene ee ees erate ine 92-2 | 90-2] 60-2] 61-5} 52-5] 61-0] 45-6 | 30-8] 51-6 
99 (tte wadonkc one ee oe ae eee 95-1 | 90-2 | 62-7] 62-2 | 54-7 | 63-6 | 46-6] 28-7 | 50-8 
a 
23 Saultzote. Waris -- mie dee centre tae rotvonte 91-4 89-6 63-2 68-8 60-1 66-2 51-8 32-2 56-2 
a d 
J4-—Sud bury... :oes ben ciate eee oe beraeieare ores 84-1 | 82-9 | 60-6] 61-8 | 53-1 60-1 | 57-4 | 29-2] 53-7 
25— Loronto’.. cco eek ee eee ee es ste 95-6 | 90-3 | 65-9 | 62-2 | 55-0| 63-5 | 43-8] 30-8} 50-4 
a 
96 —=WanhGsor pat eee Ee Leno ee 88-7 | 85-8 | 58-6] 65-5 | 55-5 | 63-8] 48-0] 31-1] 56-0 
Manitoba— d 
27——Winnipes’...... Asan se ses eters tate el hs een 92-6 86-9 66-3 64-3 59-8 62-8 56-3 34-5 56-9 
Saskatchewan— a 
28 — Reving.£ 2. Nakens © oetine es chee sae 90-4 | 85-2] 65-1 (ID les wan ae 65-2 | 54-2 | 39-3 | 57-8 
a d 
99— Sas katoon 2 -:cscrniss chr dte ns o-teacte gel ace netted 82-8 79-6 58-4 59-5 51-1 57-4 52-0 34-8 55-0 
Alberta— d 
20—Caloaryaeca eee: sian dies ee rennet 92-0 | 85-2 | 74:0 | 66 52-0 | 59-3 | 54-0] 36-0] 55-1 
a 
{== Hd monton sae phe cea es Geen 83-2 | 79-0 | 57-2} 62 56-7 | 58-2} 49-1] 36:5] 52-2 
British Columbia— d 
5 2——Erinceshuperbemeemaesriie eis re eee Coa oN) Gane oc 65 c0 | aera 672500 59-0) 1) 4255) e600 
Bo —— Tat ns eae ee se ne artic aso ose erent 98-6 93-8 72-2 Ta a seca 70-4 63-3 40-1 66-2 
BESET OU Ay slion aan AeA amsuo hone Deca ono o atok 102-1 90-8 71-9 69-1 62-8 70-6 55-9 38-2 58-3 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 
SS——SSM909003”0@0@0@0ENE SSS 














i] . 
© S = & 
3 g aa | 538 ae 
2, 3 Salle ee te =B| 
2 ns EN ~ oO me 
cs 2.3 ao} ees boa aie 
Locality . = tee Aer hey fe peo | sg ses) 
a 8 3 a 8 3 Files Or go 
oO o 2 2, ray ree o 2 ns “E 
HO) oo 1 ae aah Be ew bey 78 ig $3 
Sa eo ee ee a er oe) ee) eS 
Oo oh a2 oO aa S.5 8 oO Bo 3) 
= 90 zo a>) = op ® Bite Hi 8 ui « 
a a Bs oo fx, 00 o a a & moe wm BS 
q 5 eed ne 3 gg?) a> | 4? | 2 
a s, nS 3 = 5 bp mH 38 
4 ea fo 2, oO NM S jea] = op 
cts. cts. cts. cts. ct t t t cts, 
Newfoundland— ; f e t : re > 
bee ed Oita We Ast, th .6 BUS oie hake. oct mee 8-6 12-0 20-7 12-1 64-8 88-4 32-0 76-4 
P.E.I.— 
Be Danlotbe LO Wiles eee eee 93-8 8-2 13-6 19-0 | 11-7] 55-3 65-8 17-0 | 65-1 
Nova Scotia— 
Pere ALAS Ge ete ase oc ick ted oee 100-2 8-1 12-8 18-4 LOS 5324 eb e 2a o0 h 65-7 
g 
“reget CAUSA oA ee a Ae een Oe 94-2 8-5 14-0 19-5 11-5 | 54-8] 77-6] 22-0] 66:5 
New Brunswick— 
Dae VLGIC LON een tar fe aah ae eat eS 92-6 8-1 12-0 18-4 11-1 52°8 | 75-5 | 20-0| 64-7 
Cera iitOnI Ome . | cmd. 0. Alec baste un oes 95-4 spd ae AY f 18-6 | 10-7} 52-2] 76-8] 921-0 66-4 
Quebec— 
PoeAS ECOIEEITI Sie 8-4 oo Se ees re 113-0 8-3 15-2 18-8 11-8} 58-7} 65-0] 20-0 60-3 
De AT Sie SO ACV ee rh aaiie care meee Ret boned D>. decir a 7°3 12-0} 17-2 10:9 | 48-4] 69-1 22-0} 59-1 
Oa VLONU Caner tis Meee money oe tee oe ee 102-8 7-4 12-0} 17-4 10-2} 50-5] 72-0] 20-0] 59-8 
P= Oe Met anee. c8 ase cache a; aceehe : 105-8 7°3 12-0} 17-9 10-4 | 53-0] 75-4] 20-0] 61-3 
$I SHOLULGO KGa! ooh Getic. deer So haccwdtel cca! 7-9 12-4 18-3 10:8 | 54-4] 77-0} 20-0] 60:0 
SESS ee ile a in 2 aaa ie Ennai Mi My Ieee 7°5 12-0 17-7 10-3 | 48-8] 67-4 19-0 | 60:3 
ieee teat Vera Nasco. ake st dokke ok cle the 7-4 11-3 17-4 11-0 | 51-6] 72-0 19-0 | 60-4 
Ontario— g 
EES BTR (iy ee ied ie SUE aan eoneee tere 2h) Mees ae 7-7 12-0 | 17-6 10-8 | 47-8] 67-7 21:0 | 61-5 
LSA OLN Wal. oes teh R MA es Ger ca es Fo aei te, ak 7:3 12-0 17-9 10-8 | 50-7 | 70-4 18-0 | 60-4 
Ge horteWalliarieNtenert ieee. cae Mawel ot ee) 7-0 | 13-3 18-9 12-1 54-4 64-5 | 23-0] 60-7 
LYSE) AVEC A Ss Nici rt ot ns ee ie ec ee 104-0 7-9 12-0 17-3 10-8 | 48-3 73-1 22:0 | 63-0 
Spat kere diewoval TERS ee hee We ee ll ee 8-0 11:3 18-5 11-6 50-8 76-8 25-0 63-8 
£ 
LOS ONC On een Mme ue oP stk owe ke 108-5 7:7 12:0] 17-6 10-9 | 48-1 67-0 | 21-0] 62-8 
PA eG Lh) 5 Vie eee ene SOR ee a | ap 7°8 12-7 19-2 12-1 50-8 | 75-0 | 22-0 64-0 
£ 
Di Oshiaw seen at eet rte aed nce EON fk 7-9 PAS) |) lyfe 10:6 | 48-2] 70-8 | 21-0] 61-3 
Doze OUCAWAN STE Hie Werte sae ek oN; ocak ce 109-1 7:6 12-0 17-5 10-6 49.2 74-1 21-8 61-3 
ZI ——SAULE OO Lem MARIGne seem oteee © enn. ciee ee 98-7 7:8 13-3 18-9 11:3 51-4 74-6 23-0 63-2 
ee LUE Mee oe Stare tcc Be Beet hom, cite 7-9 12-7 18-2 11-6 49-6 73-2 23-0 62-2 
g 
Ab LOLON TOM Reet et ein ee ce kn 104-8 7:6 12-0 17-4 10-4 47-9 69-9 22-0 62-4 
£ 
26 WANnGsOrsentae > GS kes --. roscck uk leit ceehocs 95-0 8-1 12-0 17-8 | 11-5 | 50-9 69-0 | 22-0 63-2 
Manitoba— t 
Pei Vali alaly feria” 2, Sek REE Ue Bea ee eee eae 90-4 7-1 14-0 17-9 13-3 66-4 61-5 | 20-0] 61-5 
Saskatchewan— t 
Mommas) Atel ealit ya, WElaet bi, Ss att en eee ae 94-6 7-1 12-8 18-8 | 13-4] 67-3 | 56-5 19-0 | 59-9 
t g 
20 SAS KALOONM Rhee WA. ote Als ne cise Gee: 91-0 7:0 12-0 17-2 14-3 63:8 | 58-0} 20:0] 61-0 
Alberta— th 
SA OPIN | SAR 8 Ee 8, Sis ant Serres eer 88-0 7-2 12-8 18-2 IPACY 65-4 63-0 | 21-0 62-6 
t g 
Bik Hichinl ONLOMM MEE cor oe ete wa oahc enc A ola dM aye 80:6 7-1 12-0 17-7 12-6 63°7 60-6 20-0 64-0 
British Columbia— t 
SZ eat INCOME DEL ieee Meena dads a siisie clei cists 4 102-5 8-1 15-0 18-6 12-0 68-2 68-7 31-0 66-0 
t 
Saal NET ayo. Bs 2 or > Re Easels I ep 99-5 7:5 16-0 18-1 12-9 70-4 68-8 25-0 64-0 
£ 
BA VANCOMV Cl imeelos erin. ce stceoe cemaiarrae wee ti 91-7 7-2 14-9 17-5 10-7 60-3 62-0 21-8 64-8 
Ory ICLORIA Ment: eon cee tles aah te ci ucesnl. sibed QR.4 7-4 14.0 17.0 11.1 ARK 6A.F 24.9 64-7 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 












































ae} a 
PA ae eae > Canned Vegetables 
g ea | 3s | 3 Z 
3 Sa — pas) o a 
5 . Ae An noe} 4 s oO 3 5 3 
Locality Bis! 3 2 a Boe se z aI fee te a 5 B= hae) 
om Oy Bees aakee ane. es} set z So - Oh 
aa | ¢2) 62 | 22) 68 | 38 | 68 |ge_| S38 [858] Se 
D rica a a7 B. ES ous Pe |S! SR [SoR| bu 
Bek fetes (ecient fa | 22/85 | 825] g3 | ees 28 
i ao ee | ga | ae &§ Sa, | Saat Sell soos ae 
oO = 4 7) D o) oh a oe 6) ‘e) 
cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— 8 
(==Si a Jobn Shorthair Biel | wStHotsye eee Sa.ae BeeO ease ke 15-9 | 49-7] 36-3 23-9 24-7 43-8 
P.E.I.— ; 
O=Charlovtecowheae eer ee SHES) | eco ear UGeSaleoLeon|smol=t 18-9 23-1 98-8 | 22-4] 28-0] 48-5 
Nova Scotia— 
Reiheb es aiogad.scuieapso olf SWE: 37-9 16-7 29:6 | 27-6 15°5 23-2 | 33-9 DAW D8 [342 
A Sadney..¢ as o-k < seeteae rah gol Od Bees 15-9 29-6 | 29-1 17-2 23-6 | 34-4 99-2 | 23-4 | 34:8 
New Brunswick— 
Ree Moncton eae nal (ObcosiatoO'd 16-5} 29-6 | 29-6 | 15-7 ets | ayiloal 21-7 21-1 36:3 
G= Saint Jolnetsassaeees ae see |roOs0! | mone’ 18-5 | 30-2] 29-8 15-2 | 22-7 33-1 21-9 20-5 | 38-7 
Quebec— 
F-AOMCOMHUITTY se eoen i eoabnc BWA Oh ecamere, cs 18-8 | 33-2 29-4 17-2 24-0 | 32-2 | 22-2 20-7 | 40-8 
Oo Hulls. eed esi eel, LOO ola caamtoryen 14-2 | 30-4 27-4 14-6 | 23-0 | 31-4 19-5 1822 o2 
Oo NMiontrealen piece mer te: 34 Oulemeente 15-9 30-4 28-6 16-4 22-6 | 30-6 19-6 | 20-3] 35-1 
10—Qucbece + eet aces ae See leita se 15-4 | 30-4 29-0 14-5 21-7 31-2 20-8 18-8 | 34:5 
{i— Sherbrooke sae aeeenaee BY O EE Ascase 20-9 30-4 29-6 16-9 21-4 31-0 | 22-4 21-1 41-7 
102=Soreli. pei ae ee Boks lovers nies 16-3 | 30-6] 29-0 14-8 | 21-2] 29-8 19-4 19:0 | 39-6 
HG Manaere WRU AEM 5 or ovo econ Sac alercraeter 18-0 | 28-8 | 28-0 16-8 23-7 29-5 21-0 | 20-1 36-6 
Ontario— 
(WES heaahioldlewscnocaunoger on BRIG | aya! 15-4 28-8 | 27-9 15-6 | 21-7 30-4 20-0 18-5 | 34-5 
Th Goriuwal lara er meneie 34:3 37:3 15-3 29-3 VAN adn cet 22-0 | 29-8 20-3 19-8 | 33-9 
Pestova MWGbE TAN, 46 onc oo ane 36-1 38-4 14:6 | 29-6 | 28-4 16-3 21:6 | 32-3 21-1 19-0 | 387-5 
Ie keynes .¢ cannes vo oor _.| 84-2 | 37-6 15-9 29-3 27-9 15-4 22-1 30-8 | 20-1 19-9 36-9 
1S=— Kar ldendlia ke serene 33-8 | 36:5 16-6 | 29-5 29-5 19-2 22-9 31-8 23 92 22: ON oid 
19 Thond one seen. een MRO aoe 16:6 | 29-3 28-6 15-9 22-0 30-5 | 20-9 20-1 32-4 
20—INortinDad eae ee 34-6 | 38:0 18-2 | 380-8 |] 30-5 15-8 24-0 | 35-5 22-4 21-7 33-6 
21 ——Oshawarnnn eee eerie 34-8 | 38-2 16-4 | 27-5 27-7 NOC UA E Se eta (ore he 19-8 18-9 | 33-0 
PEA OH EN inca scoccul doo-caubo) © Oem) 37-0 16-9 29-7 27-1 14-1 21-9 32-4 21-0 18-7 31-2 
93-—-Sault Ste. Marie..........| 35:2] 37-9 17-1 29-9 | 29-3 GER Geant 32-8 21-7 20-1 32-4 
DA“ Sud DULY 4 sae eeicssctenerei ge <0 ae 33-8 | 37:°6 15-6 | 29-5 29-6 16-0 Zi 8) Sar) 21-2 19-8 | 33-6 
25 —— TOTOULO! Mastin tt aera ene 33:0 | 37-4 16-1 28-8 | 26-8 15-6 | 21-4 29-8 19-8 18-7 33-9 
Pein Rtehes wns SAcn a eaceanc syle | ey lor! 16-4 30-0 | 27-8 15-4 22-0 26-5 VANE |e Bootes 35:4 
Manitoba— 
7 Winnlperemecee deseo 34: 39-2 14-4 29-1 27-6 14-9 23-2 39-0 | 22-6] 20°6 | 39-6 
Saskatchewan— 
98=—Rerinae iis ssceacke sede 35: 38-8 13249) 931-08) e29%5 16-8 9458 | 34°56 | 2158 23°67] 39-0 
20 saskatoon an ae seater 34- 38-8 13-7 29-5 28-1 17:7 24-1 31:5 22-8 | 23-5 40-8 
Alberta— 
8 (= Gal paryerencrtic series ste 33° 38-8 12-5 | 30-9 28-8 14-9 25-8 | 33-0} 21-4 23-5 | 34-5 
SLI Bho, —Coago econ saenall CHIC 39-0 13-7 31-1 28-2 16-3 25:0 | 34:1 21-3 23-8 | 38-7 
British Columbia— j m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 36: 37°9 17-4 | 31-4) 29-1 17-8 | 28-9 | 33-0 | 20-7 21:0 | 40-2 
SO—— Lrails se mentee ia ae sais 36- 38-4 16-2 35°2 | 28-7 18-4 25-8 | 33-9 22-0 | 23-2 | 39:6 
m m 
DYE MN EMISOUAAIE Gosages co vocu|) Gwe 38-0 14-9 29-4 26-3 15-0 24-6 | 31-9 20-3 19-9 | 36-3 


m m 
SD— ViACbOnIa epee ears icles 35-8 Sie TU 19.2) 10:9 hs o2=4 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. ‘They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1952 




























a0 mA 
e. 14 S xe) 
2 22 3 a Be 
2 |ae12 | §y| #8 
5 |dog]s | =| 38 
ola tat ead ec a ae ee 
ao ae Pye! mar ou 
aT 25) 6 hee oom a7 
2% as Rom 5% Ror: 
gm 5 gm _ & as 
—Q AY © Ay fa} 
cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— 
Poot OM 6 ie Ae Anes Mes dots. oe, 36-0 | 118-0 13-4 33-4 26-5 
P.E.I.— n 
Ae DAR OtEOUO Wity.on Kees tam Ras sae eee 24-0 67-7 13- 25-7 28-4 
Nova Scotia— n 
bee BEB UG: da i fear or as aan are 21-9 86-7 11-7 |} 25-6] 25-6 
n 
ete WONG et eee he Te ee a a 25-8 96-0 1332, | 2855 PHS 
New Brunswick— 
Deer ON CEG Meg sol, og. toh lame ee yc 22-3 85-3 13-9 27-3 26°8 
n 
GC Ohat MORN ee ee os eee) eee 22-0 85-5 12-9 28-5 28-1 
Quebec— n 
te UCOUADAT can Wee the. Mee 2 os fs Se aoa 19-8 87-8 15-8 28-3 27-7 
n 
oa te ae Se eS ee eee 18-9 76-4 13-1 26-8 | 25-7 
n 
Ce VMOntr eal rot cee a mee et ae 16-9 63-2 11-7 | 29.4 24-8 
n 
Bes) We eC rere shir econ Wis ead es 18-1 73°8 14-2 | 27-7 | 26-3 
hier brooke iG.2. Annet ee. eee 17-8 77-8 14-5 | 29-6 | 25-8 
IRAE Oy ko a, Ug lee a ne a 16-9 66-7 14-9 26-4 25-0 
PomeeGe, RAVeEst sdk ache ocho ck cee 18-1 72-7 13-0 27-1 24-5 
Ontario— n 
PASTA tOnG eee cr, ht Mere ae alk ees ee 19-0 79-0 11-4 29-7 24-4 
PEM Wallon Wee ant oma ee ee 19-0 | 73-2 13-7 | 28-6] 24-3 
n 
Neko: MMM Vs aoa aaSoes ossaseeseae 20-4 74-1 12-2 | 23-8] 24-8 
Pie AMON: ahs eam ie Se in heen ee 19-1 82-2 11-9 28-7 24-8 
IRS) 8G ta ke EVV LEED os agede sass vcnoe eed oe 19-8 93-0 13-9 29-3 30-8 
Pete CORON an oc. Sees ee eae Be ete A at 19-1 80-8 12 ee oye 24-2 
AY SIN oyeiel d BYE iis, ea A tee eae A Re 20-5 88-5 12S ees 26-0 
n 
Zl Osha waren ce eee A fad: SO Eo 19-3 77°4 11-4 29-2 ae 
oa) ELAN eee eet eer One eA pen 19-0 77-1 12-9 26-0 29-5 
7a —= Sibu lie Shay, AW IEW, ons go A Aone Se Bise eo seane 19-9 92-1 12-9 30-0 24-3 
n 
Pe Soop ie ee, en a ree 19-3 90-8 12-4 | 26-3 26-0 
n 
Pee OF ONL mae MW ott ok), ees, oe eens} 1100 81-5 11-1 28-4 24-3 
n 
FASANO Kees 5,5 458.0 Bln Boe Bn ee 18-9 80-4 10-2 | 29-7 | 24-3 
Manitoba— 
22a VV LIUIR TR ee Ree Vege pee ist, gee a 19-9 59-3 11-8 28-1 26:8 
Saskatchewan— 
PASE) RUCTIN TEs NS | ee cell ea sce ene ee Cokes 22-4 74:3 12-4 24-6 | 28-4 
FYSASE NSH EM AGYOIE, ones See eae eee ee 22-3 79-7 Lo- OR oie 27-8 
Alberta— n 
SUS OLE HINICY oe hs metn ene ee ee 23-7 78-0 12%) 27-3 25-5 
n 
BE ALORCET ON 0) o'er a eee a ia 23-1 71-9 14-0 |} 28-5 25-4 
British Columbia— k 
Seibel ee) IRAN vn ores cada ba Bee ea ee 25-2 83-9 11-4 26-4 25-9 
Seid WN a Oe Se ee Ge ee 25-2 67-4 13-4 26-2 26-7 
n 
en MEMO OIN RS. 2s ee ie ey Re ee 20-2 64-1 9-7 23-9 24-4 
t= WOR ac has a ee a ap ON 21-8 58-5 9-0 28-3 24-4 
bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0 per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. 
Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. 












































ad S Coal 
g onl Ss —. Be ns 
Ba | 5 
oat ecE= 
ag as} ey x & 
es ee he 3 
ae | f®@| 3s | £8 
aa ieee |e i ee 
a = ee = 2 3 
oot O:R geo} Re 
H iS) bet} pq 
cts cts $ $ 
Ww Vv 
lols) Yh SUMOe) eo oe 23.04 
Vv 
bliss Wl TINGE esa soe 17.00 
V 
HG PCy oe an 19.00 
V 
Die, ellie Sal eeseye anes 13.30 
AML a(0) |) SUIDET nasser 18.50 
< 
Pola) |) SINC We aooae 2 19.94 
Vv 
Bobs |) NS) ABA Wo an a 
Vv 
54-8 | 109-6 | 26.50 |....... 
v 
Aycay |) HOO) arly onan 5 
Sioa} 1 salees |) PAO eee o a 
O80) LO 720 00s |e 
08) || 10956 || A383 deo coco 
Vv 
AGO MODES | ZH Lonoco ot 
shold) Hse) | PEE es oan 456 
Doed I LO=4 we27 00) ne a ee 
NOP) ||) GUO Rte ee PA IT no 
isfiyari 4) aes DANO) eee = 
GRSt LODE coo walle oboe ot 
HoH | OC | BO) Ioana ac 
55-6 | 118-2 | 28.00 |......- 
yeas |) wees |! AAR locas 5 
Doce elOp 001 26500 nae 
SN) i) OH) BBD Te ee oc 
OO ee LOL= Zale oe OOM ee 
Saal Oleg | 242258 00. ae 
Ayso(N I) ABI) | ARAN Ne ooo 
bys || “lilore loca sage 20.75 
Oooh LOZ dee 18.10 
AWAD A UCR ee sade « 16.95 
Dia eo Oli lee eet 15.08 
orden LOL Ot) ere 8.30 
Ayton’ 4) sot We oe ce. 22.90 
SRO CBO NS Aa ou 19.25 
Pos |) AO / |p eee 6 20.41 
Oech an Oe ON eee eee nO 
(f{) Imported. (g)Mixed— 


(m) 15 oz. tin. 


(w) Orange Pekoe, 


(n) Mixed— 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1951-19527 


mS Seew—vu—san—m —o—o—em 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 

















and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- : Come - ae a 
mencing n : n an- : 
During | Existence ery eine: Existence | Working ee 
Month Month Days Time 
Love 
STANLEY cities eet Pert oe ee oe eee 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 VO, 220 0:08 
Hebruarves (coe ee eet 12 22 12,388 13,048 47,603 0:05 
Marche. oh eee nee eee nes 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0:07 
Apri eee tates 3 Roto tg ot Seok aoe Pena 20 5 yay R200 178, 605 0-19 
IME cay vie Anateet hg rece eeaet te ee is ee 28 42 14, 434 22,973 24 loo 0-27 
3) Fh eer ae aa Ae a A Ne ol 40 44,704 59,364 | 708,382 0:77 
Ey alligaa 2 aese | Perce ok ee dee toateneee 24. 47 8,802 55,737 | 881,318 0:95 
PAT OUIS i srsie ices lad sient ae ie ese aN Rar ae 19 43 6,295 15,018 205,515 0-22 
Cumulative totals: 7.........0: 162 103, 619 2,409,878 0-33 
1951 
BPS UAT V5 Oe ci oso cies Ore ee 18t 18 6, 255 6, 255 16,988 0-02 
I Gloruar Vie tee oe eters: acon 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
IMasivch:. 2. aco eee eee 23 29 4,523 4,988 16, 960 0-02 
CN, Oy] Oe Pea Poke at Pitas I ry hg MRC ET 17 22 By, 3,950 10, 199 0-01 
BV Syiic, Shai, dhe ane tens See ets 32 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
(UNS Se ee ee oe eee 41 53 15, 289 15,937 128,510 0-14 
ul yi eae cate oes eres s See eee 18 36 7,326 11, 249 119, 598 0-13 
WA VSS br. eect as Scat te oo er 26 44 21,305 28,215 226, 622 0-25 
Cumillative-totalss,..c0se 191 70,431 574, 147 0-08 





* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently notreceived 
until some time after its commencement. 
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ABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952 (!) 


8S8S090°—°0 sesso = 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 





pouty | Ceauratiin ae gH Mee Particulars (2) 
and Locality sta orking 
lishments Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1952 


MINING— 
Copper refiners, 1 500 13,000 |Commenced July 14; for a union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement; unterminated. 
Granite quarry workers, 1 55 1,155 |Commenced July 28; for a union 
Beebe, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay and pay for five statutory 
holidays following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated., 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 1 1,350 28,000 |Commenced June 3; for a new 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages and pension plan following 
reference to conciliation board; 





unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 1 452 -10,000 |Commenced March 10; for a new 
Louiseville, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 





Clothing factory workers, 1 174 3,000 |Commenced March 13; for a new 

Sherbrooke, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with the same take- 
home pay and guaranteed 36-hour 
week following reference to ar- 





bitration board; terminated 
August 29; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Textile printers., 1 45 900 |Commenced June 19; protesting 
Verdun, P.Q. dismissal of two workers; un- 
terminated. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers— 2 90 90 |Commenced July 28; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 


wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
1; negotiations; in favour of workers 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 





Wood furniture factory 1 137 2,900 |Commenced July 21; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Durham, Ont. wages, union security, two weeks’ 


vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 





unterminated. 
Wood products factory 1 50 75 |Commenced July 24; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
St. Stephen, N.B. wages, two weeks’ vacations with 


pay after 10 years and time and 
one-half after 48 hours per week; 
terminated August 2; negotiations 





compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Forged tools factory 1 78 1,200 |Commenced June 12; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
St. Catharines, Ont. wages and other changes following 





reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952 (1)—Continued 
EG 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation ——___—____—_—_———| in Man- 

and Locality Estab- Wanleera Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


lishments 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1952—Continued 


Metal products factory 
workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Small arms factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Eastview, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Lauzon, P.Q. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Stamp and stencil factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


CoNnNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, painters and 
decorators, labourers, 
British Columbia. 


Lathers, 
London, Ont. 


Lathers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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eee eee eeee 


ceeoereeree 


+e eee eee 





204 


47 


©) 


60 


1,850 


160 


12 


3,000 


16 


192 





4,000 |Commenced July 3; for a new agree 


800 


1, 000 


420 


22,900 


2,500 


20 


50, 000 


300 


4,000 


ment providing for increased 
wages, union shop, reduced hours 
from 45 to 40 per week and seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for statutory 
holidays; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 28; protesting 
suspension of a helper for refusal 
to work on two floors instead of 
one; terminated August 9; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference _ to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
August 22; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


Commenced May 20; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of workers; 
employment conditions no longer 
affected by August 5; indefinite. 


Commenced June 6; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; with the exception 
of Victoria all carpenters returned 
to work by August 25; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced July 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 29; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced July 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 29; 
conciliation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952 (!)—Continued 
ec 
Number Involved |TimeLoss 


in Man- 
Estab- Workers | orang 


lishments Days 





Industry, Occupation 


; Particulars (2) 
and Locality 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1952—Concluded 


Bricklayers, 1 19 110 |Commenced July 21; protest against 


Oakville, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PurLIc 
UTILITIES— 
Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 1 68 
labourers, 
Grand River, St. 
Peters area, N.S. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 1 11 
Timmins, Ont. 


Cleaners and dyers, 1 98 
Winnipeg, Man. 


punching time clock; terminated 
August 8; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


1,700 |Commenced June 24; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


200 |Commenced May 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
August; indefinite. 


2,000 |Commenced June 12; for union 
recognition and agreement; partial 
return of workers; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1952 


MInInc— 
Gypsum quarry workers, 
Wentworth, N.S. 


1 360 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 2 15.161 
Leamington and 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Biscuit and confectionery 1 268 
factory workers, 
Moncton, N.B. 


(5) 
Bakery workers, 2 65 
Kelowna and 
Penticton, B.C. 


Animal Foods— 
Fish processing plant 1 45 
workers, 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Plywood and veneer 
factory workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


150 


— 


3,060 |Commenced August 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


15,000 |Commenced August 9; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop and _ seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 22; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


2,900 [Commenced August 18; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes; 
unterminated. 


195 |Commenced August 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42 
to 35 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


90 |Commenced August 18; againstwork- 
ing with three non-union carpenters; 
terminated August 19; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


2,250 |Commenced August 1; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 20; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952(!)—Continued 


ee ee 
————— 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —$—_—_____________| jn Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Geos Working 
lishments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1952—Continued 














Metal Products— 
Boiler and radiator 1 600 4,200 |\Commenced August 21; inter-union 
factory workers, dispute re bargaining agency; 
Montreal, P.Q. unterminated. 
Truck and trailer bodies 2 316 1,580 |Commenced August 25; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Weston and wages and extension of vacation 
Swansea, Ont. plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— (8) 
Shipyard workers, 1 1 bor 13,800 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 
7 
Shipyard workers, il One 7,400 |Commenced August 21; for a new 
Port Arthur, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living bonus, re- 
duced hours from 44 to 40 per week 
and hospital and pension plans 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Brick and tile factory 2 109 160 |Commenced August 7; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Abbotsford and wages and pay for nine statutory 
Kilgard, B.C. holidays following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
August 8; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Upholstered furniture 1 24 110 |Commenced August 20; for a union 
factory workers, agreement; terminated August 26; 
Winnipeg, Man. return of workers pending negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (8) 
Time keepers and 1 20 20 |Commenced August 15; for increased 
warehousemen, wages; terminated August 195; 
Logy Bay and return of workers and replacement; 
Redcliffe, Nfid. in favour of employer. 
Electricians, apprentices |.......... 162 1,620 |Commenced August 18; for imple- 
and helpers, mentation of award of conciliation 
Winnipeg, Man. board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 
Hlectmecians; nae - Somevailieee hel 300 1,050 |Commenced August 25; for a new 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and extension of vacation and 
hospital plans; terminated August 
28; negotiations; compromise. 
Carpenters, 6 88 220 |Commenced August 27; for new 
Nelson and Salino, B.C. agreements providing for increased 
wages to B.C. coastal rate; un- 
terminated. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PURLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 1 32 350 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
Sydney, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952(!)—Concluded 
—_ees—ooaowwowoa@ws=z oaqoqoq>®q®»®=g»S$A0S=E~S~$S$@q$S=S=S=om 


Number Involved Time Loss 





SOON yp pele wen ete Be Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1952—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Wholesale and retail meat 2 90 760 |}Commenced August 15; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Quebec, P.Q. wages following reference to ar- 
bitration board; work resumed on 
August 16 at one establishment; 
unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Recreation— 
Film distribution workers, 8 43 480 |Commenced August 16; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 


wages, time and one-half for over- 
time and double time for Sundays 
and statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
work resumed on August 29 at one 
establishment; unterminated. 


SS ee ————————E—E EE eee eee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 25 indirectly affected; (4) 5,000 indirectly; 
(5) 11 indirectly affected; (®) 1,044 indirectly affected; 
(7) 40 indirectly affected; (8) 800 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1952, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


ee SS | de 


1 n 
Se a he 
af eee. 
= »| 2 8 cae See ‘J 
Cause g ewice| 2 | 8 | BES | ze 5 a 
25 0 Bye |) Gals ° o srivesiae BwEg % Oe 
3 I 2s | wH | E \o oll eee S 5 S B 
) as che lites} & ie 3 a » a (e) a 86 asl a a 3 ra 
FS bo | oo | ce = Sal ies a g i 9 3 
80 re} ae | EO cst iS) 2Om EnO H A= 5 a ° 
<q pes Paes = = S| ies H i fy 9) p BH 
Striking Against or Step- 

ping on Objects. ccc nc 2h| acne ol) oa seine teil). aot cee ae 5 Pe ge Ie fon Ie te cee ae AI Bhs 1 
Struck by:cnare sr iecetriar 5 UGSle ects 18 16 ol NS Be nce TD aillcvy ta ctl eer Nal era? 90 
(A) Tools, machinery, 

CANES ete Wes. see testeslee eater tS A. De etane Dyeil uct eeene ye EC I eed fetes eo lesen fhe 8 
(By eMovingivelicles seep ei ar ieterets||| seins Cereretel- 2 4 A Sats been, 1 ee oe | oor DN eee. 23 
(©), Othertobjectss 4.4. «1-2 5 15a ecee 14 12 Oi Seeeayaee PAB ERA eal ii bats Pa ngs oo 59 
Caught In, On or Be- : 

tween, Machinery, Ve- 

GIES J A eetanabopaocar 2) eae Wak tee 4 8 DUE was sg patie SPH ee ATP. eee 21 
Collisions, Derailments, 

Wreckes Hitceae. skeen os 19 6 1 4 9 ap Te laa enc tiese 17 led Retirtracse iA, Feeder 85 
Fallsand Slips ::.--ssss-r 3 PTs Ss oc 5 14 il 4 8 Ds is ne LTO RS Lee 76 
(Ajialls‘on'same leveltni|srerrts|nemecntel | settae 1 1 eee ea 1 Toil pees) PRES et ee eee 4 
(B) Falls to different 

levels eee eer kc eee 3 Pe Were ets 4 13 17 5 7 23 | cee se Ls lees: 72 
Conflagrations, ‘'Temper- 

atures Extremes and ; 

Explosions s..cuss. asseos 2 Li bates. 3 Thi Ded Soy] sitter etClicte sats a < Al} ) ae Seen thine ell Che ea 16 
Inhalation, Absorptions, 

Asplyxiation, tC yeerrer jae s =r) ore iorelperrterer 12 AGM ckrrrclawa' | satarsten eet lara rereke kere] ratetors =| teas lie ee Re 17 
Hlectrie Curren teveeresal setae os Ne Ne ee ae 1 il 2 10 eT erste la eon el cpraress 16 
Over-exertion and  In- 

dustrial Diesases..e2 <2 | co- satel Stee tal ete 3 5 DL tiserneeteecs 5 Lee aerae Bi (eae 18 
Miscellaneous Accidents..]......]....+-|...--: DU ears sats ails etes aise Soe ea | eerste Oh) ace ey Stell sceeeeneie (seecetenans 1 

Total, Second Quarter 

=—=]'059.\ tc eae 31 36 1 51 64 55 14 47 12) 828 Slo} eee 341 


OD esc tonenele cress 17 36 4 56 52 40 12 79 13 4 ADD yee car 355 


Ss nnn nat StS SndUSg SS SSS 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1952 





: A 
Industr 4 : ed 
/ Sloe. ee 8. |) el ae ace al eee cae 
Aas eyed eee UR e Ey ears OD Pe fal A ahd a aloo rea 
MOTIGUIEUTE hoa y ctateie Tole wei orsiaie Sa as el sf ahell betel oor |letere cists a eee 3 14 5 4 BES Ala eareters 31 
DOS LINE. . Moe Me e aicke by anevetall reece [teceretevalS [ietereteusse 1 jl 6. | Sa eal stent LB a | ets: 36 
Pishin gan ih rep piri ye eyneeeite ]ryaratelone | cesvsuaioel | ete terete |(are tera ote | raete iytetet eer ae a PN one coe Sal Gers rons lonackamee cack 1 
Mining’andiQuarmyingyene secrete 1 eon AM eee 7 22 del (Ene 5 LO is he cee 51 
Manuiacturing..snceeeces eeeereent TS eeaseics 3 2 15 DAS reste 3 3 Ib Bee sce 64 
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Henne levels continued to 
October as they had shown in August and September. 


Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available When the 
Labour Gazette went to press (Nov. 13) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


apparent toward the end of October, however, that oncoming winter weather 
conditions and other seasonal influences were slowing down an increasing 


number of activities. 


crop, was drawing to a close and releasing many workers. On the 


logging activity was gaining strength. 


was evident that, aside from the greater strength shown by manufacturing as 
compared with last year at this time, favourable weather was allowing con- 
struction and sawmill activities to continue at a high level and thus to slow 
down the seasonal dip in employment usual at this time. 

The number of applications for employment on file with the National 
Employment Service substantiates this strength in the employment picture. 
At October 30, 1952, applications on hand totalled 148,600, a rise of fewer 
than 6,000 during the month, and nearly 7,000 below last year’s level at the 


Employment Conditions 


Many seasonal shifts in employment take 
place at this time of the year. Farm 
employment declines, as do activities in 
fishing, canning and preserving, the beverage 
industries, farm implement manufacturing 
and the production of automobiles and 
parts. As an offsetting influence, logging 
employment rises, as do activities in 
certain consumer goods industries and 
distributive services. 

This year, aside from seasonal influences, 
Some consumer durable goods industries 
have regained much of the strength lost 
during the latter part of 1951 and early 
1952. Further, the late summer surge in 
housing construction has helped to bolster 
the general employment level. Favour- 
able weather throughout the country is 
prolonging a high level of activity in this 
field. However, the number of housing 
Starts are declining in anticipation of 
winter. 
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Sales statistics continue to reflect the 
strong consumer demand which is sustain- 
ing a high employment level. The volume 
of retail sales in September was seven per 
cent above last year’s level in the same 
month. Department store sales for October 
show a continuation of this higher sales 
level. 

Some divergence in the over-all employ- 
ment level is indicated in the following 
table. The number of applications on file 
at National Employment Service offices in 
Ontario and the Prairies shows particularly 
the change in current employment levels 
as compared to last year. Aside from the 
high level of residential construction at this 
time of the year, Ontario reflects the 
improved conditions of the consumer dur- 
able industries, and the Prairies the high 
level of construction as well as the final 
stages of a large harvest. British Columbia, 
also, shows the effeet of the strike in 
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construction during the summer—hence a 
rush to complete as much work as possible 
before winter sets in. 


NES Applications 























iN ON > 
2S 2S oS 
Atlantic. : 18,827 17,906 16,865 
Quebec ee 45,153 44,251 43,194 
Ontario. 44.554 42,174 53,798 
Prairie. eae 17,321 14970 19,194 
Pacific. «.. » 22,786 23,5289 22,457 
@anacddee. i. > 148,641 142,839 155,508 
*Preliminary figures. 
The strong employment level was 


reflected in October in the light volume 
of lay-offs. A temporary lay-off of 1,500 
took place in Windsor at the Chrysler 
Corporation. Otherwise, non-seasonal lay- 
offs in Ontario were light; some short time 
and lay-offs occurred in the textile 
industry in Quebec; similarly, lay-offs were 
light in the Prairie region and British 
Columbia. A few lay-offs from fish plants 
and sawmills took place in the Atlantic 
region. 


Industrial Relationst 


The remaining major agreements for 1952 
in the pulp and paper industry were con- 
cluded during October. Four of Canada’s 
leading paper companies have renewed 
their labour contracts with six unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. This agreement, affecting 
5,000 workers, provides for a general wage 
boost of 10 per cent. The hourly base rate 
of mill workers increases from $1.25 to 
$1.38. Besides the wage boost, the new 
contract includes a reduction of the work 
week to 44 hours and an increase in shift 
differentials. 

Another agreement reached between nine 
fine-paper companies and_ three unions 
covers 6,000 employees. The main features 
of this agreement are: reduction of the 
work week from 48 to 44 hours with the 
same pay, effective January 1, establish- 
ment of a common wage differential 
throughout the industry for night shifts and 
a bonus of three cents an hour from now 
until the shorter hours become effective. 

Two collective agreements in the aircraft 
industry were signed in October, both for 





+Information on collective bargaining agree- 
ments made during the month is based on 
press reports. 
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a two-year period. Some 8,000 Montreal 
employees of Canadair—members of the 
International Association of Machinists 
Lodge 712 (AFL-TLC)—received a wage 
increase ranging from 12 to 25 cents. In 
Toronto, 1,500 employees of DeHavilland 
Aircraft Limited, represented by the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL), got an 
immediate nine to 12 cents increase, plus 
two cents more every six months during 
the life of the agreement. Both the 
Canadair and the De Havilland contracts 
include a cost-of-living escalator clause of 
one cent per 1-3 point rise in the cost-of- 
living index. 

The extended strikes at Vickers in Mont- 
real and among the salmon fishermen of 
the west coast were settled during October. 
About 1,500 employees of Vickers, members 
of the CCCL, had been on strike since 
August 19. Their new contract provides 
for a 12 cents wage increase, one additional 
statutory holiday and a secret ballot to be 
held later on check-off of union dues. The 
west coast fishermen’s strike involved 
between 3,000 and 4,000 members of the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union (TLC). Settlement of the longest 
fishing tie-up in this industry was based 
on a complicated minimum price agreement 
worked out by government conciliators. 

In addition to the two aircraft agree- 
ments already mentioned, three other con- 
tracts of some importance were signed in 
three different industries, all for a two-year 
period, with a wage reopening clause after 
one year. In Quebec, Dominion Textiles 
has entered into such an agreement with 
6,000 of its employees, members of 
La Fédération Nationale Catholique du 
Textile (CCCL) at Sherbrooke, Magog, 
Drummondville and St. Grégoire de Mont- 
morency. The contract includes an 11-per- 
cent wage increase. In the steel industry, 
Algoma Steel, at Sault Ste. Marie, came 
to terms, except on job evaluations, with 
6,000 employees, members of Local 2251, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 
The new contract provides for a 22-cent 
increase, bringing the basic rates in line 
with those of steel workers in the United 
States. 

An increase of eight cents an hour across 
the board coupled with a non-contributory 
pension plan are the highlights of a new 
working agreement reached by Local 73 of 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
and the B.F. Gooderich Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. About 1,500 employees 
of the company’s plant at Kitchener are 
covered by the pension plan and the 
contract. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of November 13, 1952) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Date Amount 





Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)................... Aug. 16] 5,419,000 — + 1-4 
Personsavith jobs (a) dives eek. ee. Aug. 16} 5,333,000 ~~ + 1:3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a) Aug. 16 86,000 a +11-7 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
Se TRSUOLALES ich eht AO, «lon | Re ar dy lie helm : 30 18,827 | + 5-1 +11-6 
Db ebecnmee my Seicihtah ./Hutn 1) cabal, : 30 45,153 + 2-0 + 4-5 
CORT AR ON ee I hte rhe etait. as : 30 44,554 + 5-6 —17-2 
eraOm ee tee ee Meme h ; 30 17,321 +15-7 — 9-8 
ECTS GT Sod, ok eee hen pee ais ae OE : 30 22,786 | — 3-2 + 1-5 
Potalpall regions 2.6 vs. 24. le, 9 ec. : 30 148, 641 + 4-1 — 4-4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
EHSTLE MN es ers Ne ws See Oct. 1j 92,627 (c) | — 9-2 +11-4 
Amount of benefit payments.................... September | $5,710,886 | — 8-5 +65-2 
Index of employment (1939 = 100) Sept. 1 190-1 + 0-7 + 2-5 
JE Cevt tac Aton aah SAO ea ee ee ee en ee September 9,267 | —17-9 + 4-2 (b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... October 165, 009 — +271-9 (b) 
No. of workers involved.................... October 13, 322 -— +43-5 (b) 
DS GOL LT UC CG ficleg sales nahe ss actin ei October 38 — —16-3 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
verage weekly wages and salaries 1 $54.54 | + 1-2 + 7-7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. 1 $1.30 + 06-5 + 7-5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) 1 41-6] + 1-2 + 0-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ... ........... 1 $53.91 | + 1-8 + 7:7 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 1 185-0 | — 0-8 — 2-8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100 1 116-0 | — 0-1 — 0-9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100) : 1 111-3} + 1-6 + 8-1 
Total labour income.................... $000, 000) August 922) + 1-9 +10-7 
Industrial Production— 
Total (av. 1935-39 = 100)...................005. August 208 -3 — 1-5 + 1-4 
IMANHiagburings meso. toe woke ak fone. 5. August 210-7 | — 1-8 + 0-1 
Dura Dlca ee ret ee August 248-5 — 1-2 + 2-1 
INGU-Cure LES yeh tile ics heel August 188-6 | — 2-2 — 1:5 
Trade— 
Reta tee heb oaicak Me | soccusca: $000, 000) August 959 | — 0-7 + 6-9 
EXDOULS Ree eT Ce te ee $000, 000|Septem ber 336 — 2-7 + 4-9 
EOE CS eee ett yaioe's shin db cee cs $000, 000)September 349 | +15-3 +12-1 





(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. : 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. ; 

(c) Effective August 1, 1952 claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch. Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
Labour Gazette. 
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Employment and Payrolls 
At New Peaks Sept. I 


Employment, payrolls and average weekly 
wages and salaries in Canada’s principal 
industries climbed to new peak levels at 
the beginning of September. According to 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
advance index of employment rose to 
190-1 from 188-8 at August 1, the payrolls 
index advanced to 441°6 from 433:3 a 
month earlier and average weekly wages 
and salaries increased to $54.54 from 
$53.89 at the beginning of August. 

A year earlier, the figures were: employ- 
ment index, 185°4; payrolls index, 400-2; 
weekly wages and salaries, $50.66. 





Canadian Labour Income 
Sets New Record in July 


For the first time, Canadian labour 
income during one month has exceeded 
$900,000,000. In July it reached a record 
total of $905,000,000, according to estimates 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

This year’s July total was $13,000,000 
above that for June and $78,000,000 above 
July last year. 

Substantial gains have been shown in 
each month so far this year, compared 
with 1951. The cumulative total for the 
first seven months of the year climbed to 
a new peak for the period of $6,058,000,000 
as compared with $5,411,000,000 for the 
same period last year. 


Income by Industry 

Labour income in manufacturing in July 
totalled $297,000,000, as compared with 
¢976,000,000 in July last year, bringing the 
total for the January-July period to 
$2,040,000,000 as against $1,853,000,000 in 
the corresponding period in 195!. 

July total for utilities, transportation, 
communication, storage and trade advanced 
to $229,000,000 as compared with $209,000,000, 
and to $1,534,000,000 from $1,381 ,000,000 
for the seven months. 

In finance and services, including gov- 
ernment, the July total rose to $197 ,000,000, 
as compared with $178,000,000, and to 
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$1,329,000,000 from $1,157,000,000 in the 
seven-month period. Labour income in 
construction in the month increased to 
$87,000,000 from $68,000,000, and to 
$483,000,000 from $383,000,000 in the seven 
months. 


Primary Industries 


In the primary industries—agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, trapping and mining—the 
July total was slightly lower at $65,000,000, 
compared with $66,000,000, but there was a 
gain in the seven months to $470,000,000 
from $422,000,000. 

Supplementary labour income was 
unchanged in July at $30,000,000 but the 
seven-month total rose to $202,000,000 
from $185,000,000. 





Toronto CMA Awards 
Technical Scholerships 


Indicating its interest in furthering 
technical education, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association has donated 140 
scholarships for the cuvrent year out of 
the Toronto Branch ‘Technical School 
Scholarship Fund. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1912, at the time the Toronto Central 
Technical School was built, some $60,000 
has been subscribed. 


As an Encouragement 


The scholarships are valued at $25 each 
and are awarded to deserving second and 
third year students, both boys and girls, 
in industrial courses in Toronto area tech- 
nical schools as an encouragement to them 
to complete their training. Winning 
students are selected by principals and 
teachers. 

Frequently, scholarship winners find 
employment with the firms whose scholar- 
ships they have won. 





September Immigrants 
Fewer Than Last Year 


In the first nine months this year, a 
total of 135,296 immigrants entered Canada, 
compared with 129,885 in the same period 
of 1951. 

For the fifth successive month, arrivals 
in September were fewer than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. This fact indi- 
cates that by year’s end fewer immigrants 
will have entered Canada than was the 
case last year. 

In 1951, approximately 195,000 immi- 
grants came to this country, the largest 
number for any year since 1913, when about 
500,000 arrived. 


Both Housing Starts, 
Completions Rise in Aug. 


Both starts and completions of new 
dwelling units increased in August. Starts 
were 27 per cent higher than in the same 
month last year and completions rose 11 
per cent. 

This was the first gain in completions 
recorded this year, although the increase 
in starts was the third in a row. 

At the end of August there were six per 
cent fewer new dwelling units in various 
stages of construction than at the same 
time last year. 


Construction Starts 


Construction was started on 9,461 dwell- 
ing units in August, compared with 8,759 
in July and 7,461 in August, 1951. In the 
first eight months of this year, starts 
totalled 53,511 units, slightly above last 
year’s corresponding total of 52,049. 

Completions in August numbered 7,911 
units, compared with 4,715 in July and 
7,183 in August last year. Completions 
during the first eight months of the year, 
however, dropped to 40,966 units from 
50,803 in the same period of 1951. 

The carry-over of uncompleted dwellings 
at the end of August was 56,289 units, 
compared with 59,867 at the same time a 
year ago. 





Civil Service Group 
Affiliates With TLC 


Delegates to the third triennial confer- 
ence of the National Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission Employees’ Association 
at Ottawa in October voted unanimously 
in favour of affiliation with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The Asso- 
ciation will retain its membership in the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada. 

(The TLC later announced that affilia- 
tion of the UIC Employees’ Association 
brings to more than 35,000 the number of 
government employees who are members 
of the Congress.) 

Chief among the subjects considered by 
the conference were the following :— 

1. General application of the five-day 
week. (It is already in operation in 
Montreal and Toronto.) 

2. A modified form of collective bargain- 
ing on wages and working conditions. 

3. Cash pay for overtime at the rate of 
time-and-a-half. 

4. Annual review of salaries. 

5. Equal pay for temporary and _ per- 
manent employees. 


6. Average salary of last five years, 
instead of ten years, to be used in com- 
puting rate of superannuation. 


Guest speakers included the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

J. P. Wilson, of Vancouver, was elected 
President, to succeed J. A. Dupont. M. P. 
Fitzpatrick of Ottawa is Secretary-Treasurer. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
Presidents, J. R. R. Belanger of Quebec 
and Georges Cheverie of Charlottetown; 


Provincial Representatives, Orvel Dove, 
Alberta; Miss Kathleen Leddy, British 
Columbia; Murdo Campbell, Manitoba; 


W. A. D. Trent, New Brunswick; T. K. 
Morley, Nova Scotia; William Russell and 
Ken Marsh, Ontario; Robert Belisle and 
Ernest St. Louis, Quebec; and W. D. 
Porter, Saskatchewan. 

The convention was attended by 300 
delegates, representing 5,400 Commission 
employees throughout Canada. 





Pension Scheme Permits 
Workers to Switch Jobs 


Pension schemes allowing mobility of 
labour have been effected in the Toronto- 
Hamilton area by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Under the new plan, the 4,000 workers 
covered may move from one job to 
another within the industry without sacri- 
ficing pension rights. 

Under this pension plan, workers with 
20 years’ service in the industry, and 10 
years’ membership in the ACWA, are 
eligible for a $40 monthly pension at age 
65. Retirement, however, is not compulsory 
at this age. 

The pension fund is wholly provided by 
the industry’s employers in the area—the 
Associated Clothing Manufacturers and the 
Merchant Tailors’ Association of Toronto. 





Named to Head Quebec 


Mintmun Wage Board 


Dr. Mare Trudel, of Shawinigan Falls, 
former Minister of State in the Quebec 
provincial Cabinet, has been named Presi- 
dent of the Minimum Wage Commission. 
He succeeds Magistrate F. X. Lacoursiére, 
now retired. 

Premier Duplessis announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Trudel late last month. The 
new President was defeated in the last 
Quebec elections. 

The other members of the Commission 
are: Vice-President Candide Rochefort and 
Commissioners Thomas Aubry, Bruno Blais, 
and Eugéne Dussault. 
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Mowe of Harvest Labour 
To West is Completed 


When the organized movement of harvest 
workers from Ontario and Quebec to the 
Prairie Provinces ended in mid-October, a 
total of 3,288 men had made the trip to 
assist in harvesting this year’s record grain 
crop. 

The movement was handled by machinery 
set up under the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Agreements (L.G., Sept., p. 1167). 

Last month the National Employment 
Service began recruiting approximately 
4000 workers to pick potatoes in Maine, 
New York and North Dakota. Some of 
these workers will help other harvest oper- 
ations in the United States. 

Organized movements of farm workers 
recruited by NES for _ interprovincial 
transfer this year have included berry 
pickers from Alberta and Saskatchewan to 
British Columbia; workers from _ the 
Prairies and the Maritimes, including New- 
foundland, to help harvest hay and grain 
crops in Ontario; from Nova Scotia to 
Prince Edward Island for hay making and 
potato harvesting; and from Ontario and 
Quebec to the Prairie Provinces for grain 
harvesting. 





Canada’s Aid to Ceylon 
To be Fishing Equipment 


Under the six-year Commonwealth 
Colombo plan Canada _ will provide 
Ceylon with gifts of a $500,000 refrigeration 
plant and three fishing vessels. The money 
is part of Canada’s $25,000,000 contribution 
to the plan this year. 

The Trade Department has announced 
that negotiations are now under way in 
the United Kingdom to buy one of the 
ships—a 145-foot deep-sea trawler—costing 
about $145,000. The other two vessels, at 
$45,000 each, will be built by Sterling Ship- 
yards Ltd. of Vancouver. ‘These will be 
equipped with diesel motor and radio. 


$3 Million Total 


The fish refrigeration plant, built in 
Canada of Canadian design, together with 
technical assistance on how to harvest the 
tropical seas around the island, is expected 
to cost about $1,000,000. Further aid to 
Ceylon will bring Canada’s total contribu- 
tion to that country to about $3,000,000. 

India and Pakistan will share the 
remainder of the $25,000,000. With the 
exception of a $5,000,000 shipment of wheat 
to India and the development of hydro 
projects in Pakistan, the spending of the 
remainder has not yet been decided. 
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Donald M. Aywood of Vancouver, a B.C. 
Packers Ltd. official, inspired the Ceylon 
fisheries project after a year in Colombo 
as consultant to the Ceylon fisheries 
ministry. 





Truman to Ask More Aid 
For Underdevweloped Asia 


A more ambitious program of economic aid 
to Asiatic areas is being prepared by Presi- 
dent Truman’s aides, the New York Journal 
of Commerce reports. Broader than the 
“Point Four” concept of government tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped areas, 
the program contemplates granting sub- 
stantial amounts of capital for develop- 
ment projects. Some private funds have 
already begun to move into the Philippines, 
Japan and India. 


Size Not Determined 


President Truman will submit the new 
program to Congress in his budget message 
next January. Its ultimate size has not 
yet been determined; but officials hope 
that the President will ask Congress for 
more money for Asia than he unsuccess- 
fully sought in his last budget. 


The Administration got $67,793,000 from 
Congress during this fiscal year for Point 
Four development of Asia. This was a 
cut of more than 50 per cent from the 
President’s original request. 


General Eisenhower, who will be the 
next President of the United States, has 
endorsed greater economic aid to Asia. 





Former President of 
Reilway Carmen Dies 


Felix H. Knight, a past president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, died October 14 in Kansas City, 
Missouri. He was 74 years of age. 


Mr. Knight began working on the rail- 
road at the age of 16 and joined the union 
in 1902 when it comprised 5,000 members. 
In 1913 he was made Assistant President 
and in 1935 President of the Brotherhood, 
which now has more than 170,000 members, 
21,900 of whom are in Canada. He retired 
at the end of 1949. 


For 15 years Mr. Knight was a member 
of the AFL executive council and took 
part in many of the Federation’s national 
and international activities. For a while 
he was on the staff of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration as a labour 
adviser to the Marshall Plan agency. 


Urges Technical Training 
Institutions in Asia 


A network of technical training institu- 
tions in Southern Asia to overcome a 
critical shortage of skilled labour in that 
area has been proposed by Geoffrey Wilson, 
head of the Colombo Bureau for Technical 
Co-operation. 

Such a plan would require money, equip- 
ment and manpower, the Colombo official 
stated, but it would be one of the most 
valuable forms in which the West could 
assist the poverty-striken Asiatic states. 

In a recent speech before the Ottawa 
branch of the United Nations Association, 
Mr. Wilson revealed that poverty on a 
massive scale is steadily worsening in 
Southern Asia. Where there were nine 
mouths to feed 12 years ago, there are 
now ten, he said, but the volume of food 
crops has not kept pace. As a result, there 
is even less food to go around than in 
previous years. 

The six-year $5,000,000,000 Common- 
wealth Colombo Plan to aid the area’s 
economy helps to block the spread of 
poverty and to lay the foundations of a 
more prosperous country, he declared. So 
far, Canada’s total contribution to the plan 
has been $50,000,000. 

Mr. Wilson said the West can help 
Southern Asia by providing equipment for 
new developments and technical experi- 
ence. A good many Canadian experts have 
already been provided to the area but the 
only solution to the shortage of skilled men 
required is to create the necessary training 
institutions within the area itself, he 
asserted. 





“Industry Must Accept 
Apprenticeship System’? 


The apprenticeship system must again 
be accepted by all industry as part of our 
way of life, declared Roy H. MacCuish, 
Director of the Industrial Training Divi- 
sion of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour recently. 

In an address to the Halifax Gyro Club, 
Mr. MacCuish said that Canada’s indus- 
trial future depends on an _ adequate 
supply of skilled technicians. The 30,000 
apprentices trained annually in the country 
should be increased to 50,000, he said. 

Nova Scotia could train twice as many 
tradesmen as it does at present and place 
them in employment, if there were train- 
ing facilities available, Mr. MacCuish 
stated. 

“There is a great responsibility on the 
part of employers in developing a program 
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to provide for an apprenticeship system,” 
he said. “The stumbling block is the 
indifference on the part of many individual 
employers and some trade unions.” Some 
unions insist that the number of appren- 
tices in some industries be limited to a 
quota, he added. 





Army Needs Tradesmen, 
Will Train “Apprentices” 


Evidence of the shortage of skilled labour 
in Canada is the decision of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to put into 
Operation a training and enlistment scheme 
for “apprentice soldiers”. 

Youths who have reached the age of 16 
years and who pass certain aptitude tests 
will be enrolled for specialized training in 
army trades at corps schools at various 
points throughout Canada. 

A certain amount of academic training 
will be given during the courses, particu- 
larly in trades which require specialized 
knowledge in such subjects as mathematics 
and science. 

Enrolment will begin on January 2 next 
and about 200 youths will be selected for 
the first course opening in mid-January. 
They will be signed on for a period of 
seven years but may, if they wish, take 
their release at the end of five years. 

French-speaking students will be enrolled 
in a special wing at the Canadian Army 
Training School at Valcartier, Que. 


CMA Urges Government 
Take Anti-Dumping Steps 


The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association has urged that 
adequate government measures be taken 
to protect the Canadian market from 
dumping of foreign goods. 

At its recent meeting in Montreal, the 
Council stated that the principal and 
lasting market is the home market. It 
defined dumping as not only the interpre- 
tation of such under the present law but 
also the dumping of goods on the Cana- 
dian market at less than cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable mark-up. 

It was felt that Canada should make 
use of the “escape clause” in the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade as was done 
in the United States and that adequate 
opportunities should be provided by the 
Government for hearings by interested 
parties under this clause. 

The council declared that extension to 
the Japanese of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment would cause a dangerous situation in 
many Canadian industries. 
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Labour’s Share of Coal 
Production Cost Declines 


Labour costs in Canada’s coal mining 
industry accounted for a smaller percentage 
of the total cost of production in 1951 
than they did the year before. 

According to the annual financial survey 
of the industry prepared by the Dominion 
Coal Board, labour accounted for 59 per 
cent of total costs, slightly less than the 
60 per cent indicated by returns for 1950. 

Combined expenditure for labour and 
workmen’s compensation was $68,711,000, 
the cost per ton being $3.80. 

The total expenditure for stores and 
materials was $14,992,000, or 83 cents per 
ton, an increase of six cents over the 1950 
figure. 


Compared with 1950, labour, stores, 
power, interest and administration and 
miscellaneous costs per ton increased. 


Workmen’s compensation decreased, while 
other elements of cost remained the same. 


Productivity 

Production per man-day increased in 
New Brunswick, the Alberta domestic and 
bituminous fields, British Columbia and the 
Canadian industry as a whole. It decreased 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and the 
Alberta sub-bituminous field. 

The Coal Board suggests that the per- 
centage of strip-mined coal to total produc- 
tion be taken into account when comparing 
area results and the change from 1950. 

In New Brunswick 67-7 per cent of total 
production was strip-mined coal, an increase 
of 22-4 per cent over 1950. The corre- 
sponding percentages for Saskatchewan were 
99-7, an increase of -9 per cent; for British 
Columbia 18-5, an increase of 2°3 per cent; 
for Alberta (domestic) 33-5, an increase of 
-3 per cent; (sub-bituminous) 37°3, a 
decrease of 3:7 per cent; (bituminous) 
43-1, an increase of 4:3 per cent; and for 
Canada as a whole 31:7, an increase of 2°3 
per cent. 


Laval Querterly Praises 
Labour Department Films 


The film preview service of the federal 
Department of Labour has been given 
prominent mention in the September issue 
of the quarterly bulletin Industrial Rela- 
tions, published by Laval University. A 
large share of an article “Films for Use 
in Canadian Industry” is devoted to a 
description of the Department’s catalogue 
and film service, film library and films 
produced for the Department. 

For the past three years, the Department 
has distributed a catalogue and supplement 
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of films and film strips relating to industry. 
The catalogue lists more than 250 titles 
on a variety of industrial matters, includ- 
ing such subjects as safety, training of 
supervisors, industrial relations and fire 
prevention. 


Film Service 


Films are circulated in blocks of four or 
five throughout the country so that inter- 
ested persons may examine them. ‘The 
purpose of this film service 1s to encourage 
groups of industries or libraries to establish 
local collections of industrial type films. 


The Department’s film library contains 
films drawn from many sources, including 
several produced by the National Film 
Board for the Department, and dealing 
mainly with safety and labour-management 
relations. The safety series Accidents 
Don’t Happen contains such titles as Safe 
Clothing, Falls, Handling Machines and 
Organization. No. 6 in the series, Safety 
Supervisor, won first prize in the social 
problems category at this year’s Venice 
(Italy) film festival (L.G., Sept., p. 1249). 


LMPC Films 


A film on industrial relations, entitled 
Take It Up With the LMPC, shows the 
workings of labour-management production 
committees in several factories. An 
animated colour cartoon film Teamwork, 
Past and Present shows the benefits of 
co-operation from earliest times. 


Other films produced by the National 
Film Board for the Labour Department are 
Date of Birth, a film encouraging employ- 
ment of the older worker, and JLO, the 
story of the work of this organization on 
behalf of better standards of social welfare 
in industry throughout the world. 

Information about the catalogue and the 
film library may be obtained from the 
Information Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Civil Service Employees, 
Payrolls Increase in Year 


The total number of permanent and 
temporary civil servants on the payroll of 
the federal Government increased by 5:7 
per cent in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1952, while their salaries rose 13-8 per cent, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

At the end of March this year there 
were 131,646 permanent and temporary 
employees, compared with 124,580 a year 
earlier. Salaries amounted to $340,045,138 
compared with $298,977,014. 


Mosher’s Retirement 
Highlights CBRE Meet 


The retirement from office of its founder 
and president for 44 years, A. R. Mosher, 
overshadowed all other activity at the 
week-long triennial convention of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (CCL) in 
Ottawa September 15 to 19. Mr. Mosher 
was succeeded by Harry A. Chappell, since 
1933 western general representative of the 
union. 

Mr. Mosher’s resignation was unexpected. 
All likelihood of opposition to his re-elec- 
tion evaporated when the convention voted, 
190 to 162, to uphold the Executive Board’s 
expulsion from office and from the union 
of Secretary-Treasurer James E. McGuire 
(L.G., April, p. 441). Mr. McGuire had 
announced that, were he reinstated, he 
would oppose Mr. Mosher for the 
presidency. 

The convention voted unanimously to 
name Mr. Mosher honorary president and 
to grant him a $6,000-a-year pension. 


In his address at the convention’s open- 
ing session, Mr. Mosher suggested a united 
front of all unions in the railway indus- 
Wye at Phe CBRE sand. 17 AFT, railway 
unions now join in a common negotiating 
committee.) 


“We must wholeheartedly co-operate with 
other unions in the transportation indus- 
try,” he said, “by avoiding every semblance 
of raiding or other activity which might 
be regarded as unfair practice by those 
unions with which we act jointly in 
collective bargaining.” 


He also called for price controls, protec- 
tion against unemployment and an increase 
in unemployment insurance benefits, an 
increase in the basic pensions of Canadian 
National Railway employees and in govern- 
ment old age pensions, and adoption of an 
escalator clause for old age pensions. He 
termed the lack of a health insurance plan 
“the biggest gap in our social security 
system”. 


The convention adopted a_ resolution 
urging federal, provincial and municipal 
governments to recognize and bargain with 
unions of their employees on the same 
basis as private industry. Government 
employees, the resolution declared, should 
be granted the 40-hour, five-day week; 
union security; sick leave and furlough; 
and wage rates subject to negotiation, not 
“arbitrarily set”. 


The union’s constitution was amended 
to make compulsory the retirement of 
union officers at the age of 65 years for 
men, 60 for women. (Mr. Mosher, who 
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is 72 years of age, had anaounced his 
retirement before this amendment was 
voted on.) 

Mr. Chappell’s election as successor to 
Mr. Mosher was unanimous, five other 
nominees having declined to run. Elroy 
Robson was returned as Vice-President. 
D. N. Secord was elected National 
Secretary-Treasurer, a post he had filled 
since the expulsion last March of 
Mr. McGuire. 

Elected to the Executive Board were: 
J. Close, Toronto; W. J. Smith and J. E. 
Corbeil, Montreal; G. Adcock, Winnipeg; 
G. Lowe, Moncton; and J. R. Grealy, 
Victoria. Named to the Board of trustees 
were G. Swindles, Halifax; C. J. Taylor, 
Cobalt; and J. Tessier, Quebec. 


Paid Vacation Provisions 


In 95% of U.S. Contracts 

Ninety-five per cent of this year’s 
collective bargaining agreements in the 
United States contain provisions for paid 
vacations, according to a recent survey by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics. In 1940. 
the report notes, paid vacations were the 
exception rather than the rule.* The BLS 
surveyed 1,064 agreements covering 5,266,000 
workers. 

In 84 per cent of these contracts, the 
vacation period is scaled according to length 
of employment. Maximum length of vaca- 
tion in 48 per cent of the contracts is three 
weeks, usually after 15 years’ service. To 
get a two-weeks’ vacation, most workers 
have to be employed at least five years. 

One-fourth of the agreements allow the 
employer to grant pay in lieu of vacation 
to meet production requirements, and more 
than 65 per cent call for vacation pay to 
employees who leave the company. 





Railroad Trainmen Merk 


69th Anniversary 


On September 23, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen celebrated its 69th 
anniversary. 

According to the latest figures, the 
Brotherhood has 104 locals throughout 
Canada with a total membership of 21,318. 

Canadian Vice-Presidents are L. C. 
Malone of Winnipeg and A. J. Kelly of 
Ottawa. The legislative representative for 
the Dominion is A. H. Balch of Ottawa. 





*In Canada 90 per cent of plant workers 
and more than 98 per cent of office 
employees are eligible for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion after completing service requirements, 
usually of one year (L.G., Aug., p. 1039). 
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Beck Sueceeeds Tobin as 
President of Teamsters 


After 45 years as President of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
(AFL) Daniel J. Tobin has stepped down. 
He is succeeded by Dave Beck, formerly 
Executive Vice-President. 

Mr. Tobin announced his decision to 
retire at last month’s Los Angeles conven- 
tion. Declining nomination for re-election, 
he in turn nominated Dave Beck for 
the office. Mr. Beck was elected by 
acclamation. 

Born in Ireland in 1875, Mr. Tobin 
entered the United States at the age of 
14 years. He began his new life in Boston 
as the driver of a horse-drawn truck. A 
fighter and crusader all his life, he built 
up the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters from a tiny group to what he 
now claims to be the largest trade union 
in the world. 


Important Offices 


Mr. Tobin has held many important 
offices. He served as chairman of the 
labour division of the Democratic National 
Committee in each of the New Deal 
campaigns and was sent by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to England in 1942 
to investigate and report on labour condi- 
tions there. He was, at one time, Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labour and 
also Vice-President. 

As Executive Vice-President, Dave Beck 
has been closely associated with Daniel 
Tobin. He was instrumental in organizing 
the Western Conference of ‘Teamsters, 
which occupies a key position in trade 
union affairs along the West Coast. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Tobin 
told the convention that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters now has “the 
largest membership of any labour union 
in this or any other country”. He gave 
the membership as 1,250,000.* 


Per Capita Tax 

Mr. Tobin proposed that the per capita 
tax payable to the international by its 
locals be increased from 30 cents a month 
—the figure set in 1920—to 40 cents. This 
would, he said, almost double the union’s 
assets, listed at more than $26 million, and 
also provide $50 in the union treasury for 
each member. 





*Next largest is the UAW-CIO, with 
1,180,204 members (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1171). 
The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
of the British TUC reported a membership 
at December 31, 1950, of 1,109,343. 
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The convention, at which some 1,900 
delegates were in attendance, voted in 
favour of strengthening the union’s ban 
against admitting Communists to member- 
ship, by extending it to include supporters 
of communist doctrines. 


The delegates also voted an increase in 
the salaries of the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer, from $30,000 to $50,000 a year. 
The retiring President opposed the motion, 
as he did last year when increases were 
proposed. 

The convention gave its endorsement to 
the Democratic candidate in the presi- 
dential election. 





Married Women at Work 
On Inerease in U.S. 


Married women in the labour force of 
the United States numbered 10-2 million 
in April, 1951. The Department of Labour 
of the State of New York reports that since 
1944 the number of working wives has risen 
on the average about 250,000 annually. In 
1944 they totalled only 8-4 million. 


In contrast, the number of single women 
in the labour force has dropped from 7:5 
million in 1944 to 5:4 million in 1951. 


Of the 18,602,000 women in the labour 
force in 1951, working wives represented 
55 per cent. Of the 18,450,000 women 
working at the peak of World War II, they 
formed 44 per cent, and of the 13,840,000 in 
1940, only 36 per cent. 


The proportion of working wives has 
risen steadily in the post-war period. The 
United States Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates that 26-7 per cent of the married 
women were working in April, 1951, com- 
pared with 25-6 per cent in the same month 
of the wartime year 1944. During this 
seven-year period, the number of married 
women in the population has risen from 
32-9 million to 38:1 million. 





UMW Fund Pays Out 
$126 Million in Year 


The United Mine Workers welfare and 
retirement fund paid out $126,338,269 to 
more than 250,000 beneficiaries in the fiscal 
year ending June 30. The revenue level 
indicated that the fund was collecting on 
88 per cent of the bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the United States. 

More than 40 per cent of the disburse- 
ments were pension payments. In addition, 
the UMW fund provides hospital and 
medical care, rehabilitation of disabled 
workers, death and disaster benefits, etc. 


17,000 Quebee Accidents 
Compensable in 1951 


The annual report of the Quebec Indus- 
trial Accidents Prevention Association Inc. 
shows that 17,824 compensable accidents 
occurred in 1951 in the 17,542 industries 
represented by this safety organization. 
Moreover, there were 42,798 accidents 
requiring medical aid. 

Twenty of the 24 classes of industries 
are represented by the Quebee Association, 
while the other four classes are represented 
by their own organizations: the Quebec 
Lumbermen’s Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion Inc., the Quebec Public Utilities 
Safety Association, the Western Quebec 
Mines Accident Prevention Association and 
the Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety Associa- 
tion. C. E. Kirkpatrick of the Steel Co. 
of Canada is President of the Quebec 
Association. 


The causes of the 17,824 compensable 
accidents are classified as follows: handling, 
4,303 or 24-1 per cent; walking or knocking 
against objects, 4,117 or 23-1 per cent: falls, 
2,565 or 14-4 per cent; falling objects, 
2,420 or 13-6 per cent; machinery, 2,345 
or 13-1 per cent; hand tools, 658 or 3-7 
per cent; vehicles, 293 or 1-6 per cent and 
other causes, 1,123 or 6-4 per cent. 


During the last year the Association’s 13 
safety officers made 18,045 visits and investi- 
gated 7,407 of the more serious accidents. 
They also took part in 228 safety meetings 
in factories. 





U.S. Directive Urges 
Use of Older Workers 


A directive discouraging discrimination 
against workers over 45 years of age has 
keen issued by the United States Office of 
Defence Mobilization. The ODM policy 
seeks to encourage both hiring of older 
workers and retention of those employees, 
now subject to involuntary retirement, who 
could continue to be of service. 

Observing that employment practices 
have favoured younger workers, although 
the proportion of persons between 16 and 
34 years has declined progressively since 
1900, ODM Director Dr. John Steelman 
declared that “the nation is being deprived 
of a valuable portion of its (manpower) 
resources”. 

By the end of 1953, he added, 3,500,000 
more workers will be needed in defence 
and industry, and the over-45 age group 
represents “the largest potential source” of 
new manpower. 


The new manpower directive suggests 
that selection of workers be made on the 
basis of individual qualifications, regardless 
of age. Dr. Steelman further pointed out 
that older workers are at a distinct 
disadvantage in competitions with younger 
ones, particularly during periods of unem- 
ployment. He suggested that it was in 
the national interest to promote the 
“effective utilization of older workers” so 
that they will be less severely handicapped 
competing with younger ones. 


Administration of the manpower policy 
will be partly through the Federal Security 
Agency. The FSA has pointed out that 
life expectancy is much higher now than 
it was 50 years ago and that today’s 60- 
year-old worker can expect 9-7 more 
working years; but the worker of 1952 is 
retiring 1-8 years earlier than in 1900. The 
manpower policy suggests that this incon- 
sistency should be eliminated and_ that 
compulsory retirement practices should be 
relaxed to permit older workers to stay 
with their jobs or to transfer to less 
exacting jobs. 





Financing of Health Plans 
Discussed by U.S. Group 


Methods of financing health programs 
were discussed recently in the United States 
at a hearing before the President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. 


One plan outlined by an official of the 
Chicago Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care called for wage-earners to 
pre-pay medical care from diagnosis to the 
end of treatment. The rest of the popula- 
tion would be handled by categories—for 
instance, for the unemployed, hospital and 
medical care pre-payments might be tied 
to unemployment insurance. 

Many of the speakers at the hearing 
stressed the remarkable growth of pre- 
payment plans in the last decade and saw 
in them great possibilities for future 
expansion. 

It was pointed out that the number of 
persons having hospital expense insurance 
today in the United States is estimated 
at 85,000,000, compared with 18,000,000 ten 
years ago, an increase of 430 per cent. 

The number of persons now having 
surgical protection is estimated at 65,000,000, 
an increase of 20 per cent in 1951 and 770 
per cent in ten years. 

At the end of 1951, an estimated 27,700,000 
persons had medical expense protection. 
This was a 28-per-cent increase in the year 
and an 820-per-cent increase in ten years. 
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U.S. Firm’s Entire Staff 
Is Physically-Handicapped 


A small industrial plant in Long Island, 
N.Y., whose entire staff is composed of 
physically-handicapped persons, is demon- 
strating that, properly trained and placed, 
the disabled can do “an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay”, Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk reports in the New York Times. 


The concern, Abilities, Ltd., is a non- 
profit corporation, organized as an afhlate 
of the “Just One Break” committee of the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Centre. The committee has operated a 
successful program of employer and union 
eduation and of direct placement of the 
handicapped for the past four years but, 
says Dr. Rusk, it has felt the need of a 
laboratory actually to demonstrate that the 
principle of hiring the disabled is sound 
business. “Abilities, Inc. is that laboratory,” 
he states. 

Work Performed 


The work performed by the 15 employees 
includes lacing cables, and harnessing, 
wiring and assembling complex electronic 
components. The workers are paid at 
prevailing rates. Subcontracts are obtained 
by the firm in competitive bidding and the 
finished work must meet quality control 
and inspection requirements. 


Only three of the employees have had 
steady employment previously and only two 
others have had any employment since 
becoming handicapped. 

Most of the employees have been 
referred by the New York State Division 
of Vocational Training. It is hoped to 
increase their number gradually to 50. 





UAW Asks Re-opening 
Of 5-VYear Contracts 


The change in the purchasing power of 
the United States dollar since 1950 has 
prompted the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) in the United States to ask General 
Motors Corporation and the Chrysler 
Corporation for a revision of their five-year 
contracts. 

The union seeks reopening of the pacts, 
stressing that to remain living documents 
they must recognize the changing scene of 
American economy. 

The revisions sought by the union 
include: (1) an increase in pensions from 
$125 to $145 a month, to allow for the 
approximate 15 per cent increase in the 
cost of living; (2) an increase in the annual 
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improvement factor from 4 cents to 5 cents 
an hour per year, since the 4-cent figure 
was based on a productivity rise of 24 
per cent a year and the wage rates of 
May, 1950, while the 24 per cent today 
would mean a 5-cent improvement factor; 
(3) limiting to 5 cents an hour any cut 
in wages under an escalator clause resulting 
from a decline in cost of living; and 
(4) elimination of the provision making 
retirement compulsory at the age of 68 
years. 

The contract was negotiated in 1950 and 
provided that wages should rise and fall 
in line with the Government’s consumers’ 
price indexes and should be raised once a 
year through an automatic productivity 
increase. 

Under a waiver clause in the contracts, 
neither party is obligated to discuss or 
negotiate over changes. Nothing, however, 
prevents changes if both parties agree. 





Half U.S. Family’s Needs 
Under Price Control 


In the United States, almost 60 per cent 
of the goods and services in the budget of 
an average family of four come under full 
or partial control of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


A recent OPS survey shows that items 
making up 43 per cent of the budget of 
the average family, as computed by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, are subject to 
full control, while another 15 per cent are 
subject to partial control. 


Fully-Controlled Items 


The fully-controlled items are meat, 
canned pink salmon, rice, coffee, lard, 
shortening, salad dressing, margarine and 
other food staples. Full controls are also 
in effect for cotton, rayon, nylon and silk 
apparel, solid and liquid fuels, toasters, 
refrigerators, washing machines and other 
home furnishings, cigarettes and pipe 
tobaceo, beer, razor blades and toothpaste, 
automobiles, tires, gasoline and motor oil. 


The agency has partial controls over the 
following types of food items: flour, bread, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, milk and eggs. 
By “partial control” the OPS means the 
maintenance of curbs on the mark-up of 
below-parity items by processors, whole- 
salers and retailers. 

Controls have been voluntarily lifted by 
the OPS on two groups of items making 
up seven per cent of the budget because 
they have been selling consistently below 
price ceilings or because of administrative 
difficulties. This group includes fresh and 


frozen fish, sugar, ice, eyeglasses, hospital 
charges for room and board and similar 
items. 

Another group representing four per cent 
of the cost of living of the average family 
will have controls reimposed on them if 
their prices rise beyond certain points 
specified by the agency. This group in- 
cludes radio and TV sets, shoes, cigars, 
hosiery and similar items. 


Exempt From Control 


Goods and services exempt from OPS 
control by Congress, representing 35 per 
cent of the budget, include fresh, frozen or 
canned fruits and vegetables, movies, utility 
services, medical care and barber and 
beauty shop services. Rent is also exempt, 
but it comes under partial control of 
another agency, the Office of Rent 
Stabilization. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics compiles 
its consumer price index each month on the 
basis of the prices in 56 cities for more 
than 200 items making up the list of 
purchases of the average family. According 
to this index, consumer prices have risen 
12 per cent since the Korean outbreak in 
June, 1950. Two-thirds of the rise took 
place between June, 1950, and February, 
1951, when the OPS began to exert active 
control over the economy. The remaining 
four-per-cent increase was spread over the 
18-month period from February, 1951, to 
August, 1952. 





U.S. Official Proposes 
Stand-by Control Law 


A stand-by price and wage control law 
for presidential use in the event of an 
emergency has been proposed by the United 
States Economic Stabilizer, Roger LL. 
Putnam. Written into the suggested law 
would be veto authority for Congress. 

Mr. Putnam said that the United States 
should have some kind of fire insurance 
against a flare-up of inflation, whether or 
not current controls are extended beyond 
the present April 30 deadline. 

Under the plan the President would be 
obliged to consult with the Senate-House 
committee on the Defense Production Act 
before using the emergency powers. 

It was pointed out that the problem in 
establishing stand-by controls is in deciding 
who is to translate the law into a price 
and wage freeze. Mr. Putnam suggested 
that the answer might lie somewhere 
between the simple device of a proclama- 
tion by the President and the _ slower 
machinery of a joint resolution by 
Congress. 


A small staff of technicians could draft 
a few basic regulations which could be 
invoked quickly and would suffice in an 
emergency until more elaborate controls 
could be worked out. 


Ci® Electrical Workers 


List Economie Aims 


A set of economic objectives was 
endorsed by the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) at its annual 
convention held recently in Pittsburgh. 

These objectives include: (1) wage 
increases and higher pensions and insurance 
benefits; (2) relaxation of wage controls; 
(3) inclusion in the union’s bargaining 
program of demands for management- 
financed “security funds” to bring unem- 
ployment compensation benefit Np ts 
three-fourths of regular wages and for 12 
weeks’ severance pay provisions, and 
(4) a drive for the union shop. 


Increased Representation 


The convention was told of a greater than 
10-per-cent increase in the union’s repre- 
sentation in one year. The organization 
now claims bargaining rights for 387,000 
workers in nearly 300 plants. 

A unique departure from customary 
procedure, the convention was addressed 
by Gwilyn A. Price, President of Westing- 
house Electric, who was the first company 
executive to speak before an IUE conven- 
tion. He discussed the nature of manage- 
ment’s obligations to its customers, 
stockholders and employees. He stressed 
that the most important obligations the 
union assumes in signing any contract are 
not to interfere with production during the 
life of that contract and to use every 
amicable means of settling honest differ- 
ences at the bargaining table before 
resorting to a strike. 





U.K. Shop Workers Gain 
Pay Rise on Second Try 


A million workers in the distributive 
trades in the United Kingdom will receive 
pay increases of up to 10 shillings ($1.40) 
weekly, Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of 
Labour, has announced. 

These wage increases were recently 
referred back to the unions by the Min- 
ister, on the grounds that they did not 
give “full regard to the national interest”’ 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1033). The Government, 
however, cannot reject wage-increase pro- 
posals but only defer them for “recon- 
sideration”. Upon resubmission, they were 
passed without alteration. 
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Monograph Published on 
Forge Shep Occupations 


Completing the coverage of the major 
metal-working occupations, the Department 
of Labour has published a monograph and 
pamphlet on “Forge Shop Occupations”. 
They form part of the “Canadian Ocupa- 
tions” series. 

Preceding 
group were: 
Operators (Metal)”, 
Makers”, “Sheet Metal 
“Foundry Occupations”. 

All publications in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department, are printed in English and 
French. They may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Circulation Manager, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


in the metal-working 
“Machinist and Machine 
“Tool and Die 
Worker” and 


titles 





Issue Report on Human 


Relations in Industry 


The British Ministry of Labour and 
National Service has issued a comprehen- 
sive report of the Human Relations in 
Industry Conference held in London under 
the auspices of the Ministry from March 18 
to 20 this year. 

The Conference was called to assess the 
results of action taken concerning human 
relations in industry during the past few 
years by interested bodies and to consider 
what still needs to be done. It was 
attended by about 400 delegates and 
observers from the British Employers’ Con- 
federation, the Trades Union Congress, the 
managements of nationalized industries, 
several government Departments and a 
ereat many institutions and voluntary 
organizations dealing with the problems of 
labour in industry. 

The report sets out in full the discussions 
and conclusions of the Conference on the 
four aspects of the main theme, which 
were :— 

Factors affecting the opportunity to work 
—the employment of older men and 
women; unemployed women; employment 
of women with domestic commitments; 
the disabled; veterans; redundancy and 
transfer. 

Factors affecting the capacity of workers 
—personnel selection; industrial training 


(apprenticeship, induction training and 
training of other operatives); training and 
supervision. 


Factors affecting wastage of manpower 
—accidents; disease and sickness. 

Factors affecting the will to work—joint 
consultation; communications in industry; 
incentives. 
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Appended to the report are the texts 
of a number of papers distributed by the 
Ministry in advance of the Conference 
relating to the subjects covered. 

The report is available from the United 
Kingdom Information Office, 275 Albert 
Strect, Ottawa 4, at 90 cents postpaid. 





CIO Advocates Changes 
In Compensation Laws 


A detailed study of state workmen’s 
compensation laws in the United States has 
been made by the research staff of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

As a result of its study, the CIO 
advocates the following changes in current 
state standards: (1) compulsory coverage 
of all employees; (2) elimination of the 
dollar maximum on benefits; (3) estab- 
lishment of funds for rehabilitation and 
vocational guidance of injured workers; 
(4) making compensable any injury or 
disease incurred at the work place or 
reasonably related to the fact of employ- 
ment; (5) a benefit level of at least 80 per 
cent of the worker’s wage loss; (6) calcu- 
lation of the benefit amount on the basis 
of the worker’s average earnings, including 
overtime, but with a minimum of his full- 
time rate of pay; (7) duration: for tem- 
porary disability the entire period of the 
disability; for permanent disability, life; 
for fatal injuries, the period of minority or 
dependency of the eligible survivors; and 
(8) administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws by a tripartite board. 





Bombay Reconstitutes 


Labour Advisory Board 


The Government of Bombay has recon- 
stituted its Labour Advisory Board. Under 
the new arrangement, representation is 
given to consumers, employers and 
employees, it is reported in the Bombay 
Labour Gazette. 

The first meeting of the reconstituted 
Board was addressed by the chairman, the 
Minister of Labour and Public Health, 
Shri Shantilal H.Shah. He appealed to both 
employers and workers “to remember that 
the well-being of the working class and the 
stability and progress of industry are inex- 
tricably bound up together” and to “desist 
from taking any action from a narrow or 
unilateral point of view which may hamper 
production or curtail employment”. 

He called on the workers “to play their 
part and, while insisting on their rights, 
to be equally keen in carrying out their 
duties, since rights arise from duties 
performed”. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
Meets in 40" Annual Convention 


Most important of the 31 resolutions before the convention calls for 
amendment to provincial Labour Relations Act to permit certification 
of government employees’ organizations. Almost 100 delegates attend 


Featured by a declaration of union 
recognition pertaining to government 
employees, the 40th annual convention of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(TLC) was held in the Lord Beaverbrook 
Hotel, Fredericton, September 16-18. 

Most of the 31 resolutions before the 
delegates dealt with legislation within the 
provincial purview. Of these, one of the 
most important called for amendment to 
the New Brunswick Labour Relations Act, 
whereby government employee organiza- 


tions could be certified as bargaining 
agents. 

Another highlight of the convention, 
which reflected a marked increase in 


membership, was the formal presentation 
of the charter to the newly organized 
Fredericton Trades and Labour Council. 

As reported by the credentials com- 
mittee, the organizations represented by 
97 delegates included: one provincial Asso- 
ciation, three Trades and Labour Councils, 
one waterfront council, one Building Trades 
Council and 43 local unions. Two fraternal 
delegates were present. 


The Minister of Labour 


At the opening session, the delegates 
warmly welcomed a native son and a 
former president of New Brunswick’s famed 
university: the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
federal Minister of Labour. 

The Minister and other guests, who 
included His Worship Dr. H. S. Wright, 
Mayor of Fredericton, were welcomed by 
W. A. Maclean, President of the Fred- 
ericton Trades and Labour Council and a 
Vice-President of the Federation. 

Thanking James A. Whitebone, President 
of the Federation, for the invitation to be 
present, the federal Minister of Labour 
complimented him and the National 
Executive on the annual presentations of 
recommendations to the federal Cabinet. 
The Minister emphasized that this pro- 
cedure was not just a formality conducted 
in perfunctory manner but that it now 
had top priority in federal circles; that 
when the conference with labour was 
concluded, each Cabinet Minister was 


required by the Prime Minister to present 
his views on the requests concerning his 
Department. By their very nature a large 
number of the proposals apply to the 
federal Department of Labour, Mr. Gregg 
said. Then, he explained, a _ detailed 
government memo is sent to President 
Percy Bengough of the ‘Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada, outlining 
the Government’s action on the various 
recommendations. 


“T mention this to you in conference 
here to indicate that your considered 
opinion is given considered attention and 
often acted upon,” stated Mr. Gregg. 





Hon. Milton F. Gregg* 


Distinguished Native Son 





*Listening to the Minister’s speech (left 
to right) are Federation President James A. 
Whitebone and Third Vice-President W. A. 
Maclean. 
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The Minister thanked the trade unionists 
for their capable representation at the 
conferences of the International Labour 
Organization, pointing out that many dis- 
cussions there are having their effect on 
the people of the world. Mr. Gregg also 
referred appreciatively to the joint efforts 
of the free trade unions in the interna- 
tional sphere, particularly in the setting up 
and maintenance of the International 
Confederation of Free ‘Trade Unions. 
“There, you are making yourselves felt 
decisively,” he noted. 

The Minister then dealt with the admin- 
istration of his Department, touching 
particularly on such major problems as 
seasonal unemployment and rehabilitation 
of the handicapped. 

As regards the former, the facts of 
geography and climate operated against 
any easy solution, he said. 

“Tn the northern climate there has been 
a lot of waiting around for spring but I 
do think that the hardships of winter 
unemployment can, and must, be miti- 
gated,” asserted the Minister. “We have 
done one thing by amending the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act in a further 
extension of supplementary benefits by 15 
days during the winter months.” 

He considered that a part of the solution 
was in selling the idea to employers of 
postponing jobs that could be done in 
winter and that another part was to induce 
public bodies to do likewise. 

As regards rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, he said there was a good set-up 
for people damaged in war. But the 
problem was two-fold: there was also its 
counterpart—the people who are damaged 
in industry. That is partly a provincial 
responsibility and partly in the field of 
national health, he reminded the delegates. 

He pointed to the success stemming 
from a widely representative rehabilitation 
conference at the technical level in 
February, 1951, as a result of which there 
was established, a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
He anticipated good results from the 
Council’s recommendations. 

President Whitebone, thanking the Min- 
ister for his “frankly informative” address, 
referred to Mr. Gregg as “an old friend 
who is doing an excellent job for the 
working people as federal Mu£inister of 
Labour”. 

Courtesy visits were also made to the 
convention by several officers of the federal 
and provincial Departments of Labour 
including: John Mainwaring, Research 
Branch, federal Department of Labour; 
Horace R. Pettigrove, federal Industrial 
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Relations Officer for the Maritimes; N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
New Brunswick; Morley Roberts, Regional 
Employment Officer; and W. Andrews, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


President's Report 


Hydro Issue 


In his annual review to the convention, 
President Whitebone referred directly to 
his printed report on a matter of union 
organization and recognition between the 
provincial Hydro employees, who had 
affiliated with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and _ the 
provincial Government. 

In his remarks, President Whitebone 
kept the issue on a labour organizational 
plane. He declared that in any discus- 
sion of the issue, no speeches of a political 
nature would be permitted. He empha- 
sized that no provincial politicians had 
been invited to the convention and that 
the convention date had been fixed before 
the provincial election date had been 
decided. 

In his report, he pointed out that “the 
right of workers to organize into unions 
of their own choice was settled many years 
ago in Canada” and re-confirmed in war- 
time legislation without “exclusion of 
government workers from its provisions”. 

Also in his report, the President 
declared that “union recognition is in no , 
sense a political issue; it is purely a 
labour-management matter .. .” 

In conclusion he adjured the delegates to 
remember the labour creed of political 
neutrality enunciated by Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labour in 
his famous motto: “Reward your friends 
and punish your enemies.” 


Provincial Problems 


In other sections of his report, President 
Whitebone dealt with membership, legisla- 
tion, housing and employment. Referring 
to the “very healthy growth in member- 
ship” which made the Federation “the 
largest organized group of any class in New 
Brunswick,” he emphasized that there was 
no room for complacency and _ urged 
renewed efforts to organize the unorganized 
to “make us more effective in serving the 
workers of the province”. In this respect, 
he drew attention to the stepped-up 
program of organization initiated by the 
parent body, the Trades and Labour 
Congress, “which included New Brunswick 
in all proposals for expansion.” 

In legislative matters, he considered that 
the amendment to the provincial Labour 
Relations Act (whereby civic employees 





Dr. H. S. Wright, Mayor of Fredericton (left) and Hon. Milton F. Gregg, federal 


Minister of Labour, chat during an intermission in the convention proceedings. 


could be certified upon action of municipal 
bodies declaring themselves employers 
under the act) had not been sufficiently 
effective, because “some councils have 
resisted adoption of the required resolution”. 

Housing in the province was reported 
as being inadequate and unsatisfactory with 
“a serious shortage of decent housing 
accommodation for those in the lower and 
middle income groups”. This section of 
the report concluded: “The stability and 
ratio of contentment of any community is 
commensurate with the number of owner- 
occupied homes, and every encouragement 
possible should be extended toward this 
highly desirable end.” 

Unemployment figures for the province 
were regarded as “alarming”. The report 
also stated that the number of members 
on short time and under-employed had 
become “a serious problem”. While the 
report acknowledged the benefit to many 
of unemployment insurance, yet “there are 
hundreds in uninsurable occupations and in 
seasonal work who are unable to qualify 
for benefits”. 


Secretary's Report 

The report of George R. Melvin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, showed an increase of 
seven in the number of unions affiliated 
and a gain of 1,453 members. Regarding 
the finances of the Federation, he showed 
that while its income had increased some- 
what with the increase in membership, its 
expenses had increased to a greater degree, 
with the result that the balance at the end 
of each of the past few years had been 
steadily decreasing. 


Convention Committees 

Committees to deal with various phases 
of the convention’s work were named by 
President Whitebone as follows (the first 
named was chairman) :— 

Credentrats—A, J.. Doncet; J. FE. 
Montague, Douglas Brewer. 

Resolutions—E. F. Charlton, Frank M. 
Watson, Edgar Saulnier, Alvin Vienneau, 
Harold J. Locke. 

Officers’ Reports—H. L. Jessome, Miss 
Agnes Dillon, W. A. MacMillan, L. S. 
Daley, M. Kenny, C. G. Hoyt. 
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Ways and Means.—L. G. Power, Miss 
Frances Johnston, J. R. Shiels, Harry 
Russell, Robert Fullerton, J. Pierce. 

Constitulion—Ralph L. Wade, W. H. 
Reynolds, R. A. Brown, W. E. Touchie, 
Miss Reta Van Buskiry, A. E. Skaling.* 


Audit—Frank Kane, Jose. Monteith, 
E. F. Sisk, Walter Talbot. 


Action on Union Issue 

Of the 31 resolutions, the one that 
focussed the greatest attention of the 
delegates was that dealing with the issue 
between the provincial Government and its 
Hydro employees to organize and nego- 
tiate under the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

As originally submitted by Saint John 
Local 1480, of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, this resolution 
called upon the Federation to “take all 
action possible to defeat the present 
provincial Government at the coming 
provincial election”. 

On the ground that this smacked too 
much of an all-out projection of the 
Federation into party politics, many dele- 
gates objected to this course of action. 

An amendment re-submitted by the 
resolutions committee changed the resolu- 
tion to read: “That the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, in the interests of 
organized Labour, express their disapproval 
and condemnation of the action of the 
New Brunswick Government in this 
matter.” 

On this modified basis, the resolution 
occupied the discussion of the delegates for 
an entire session. Resolutions Chairman 
FE. Charlton key-noted the discussion when 
he declared that “the condemnation is on 
this particular matter only; we do not 
condemn the Government.” 

Delegate H. C. Tracy, New Brunswick 
International representative of the Elec- 
trical Workers, spoke strongly for the 
amended resolution in giving details of 
what was termed the “Hydro Story”. He 
was supported by several delegates. 

Other delegates declared, however, that 
while they were in favour of the IBEW’s 
stand on this issue, they were opposed to 
the Federation taking any political stand 
or any part in party politics that could 
lead to dissension in the ranks of Labour. 





*In the subsequent provincial election, 
Mr. Skaling, who had resigned as President 
of the Saint John Trades and Labour 
Council to contest a city riding for the 
Progressive Conservatives, was elected to 
the Legislature and has been appointed 
provincial Minister of Labour. 
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When the vote was called after a three- 
hour debate, the amended resolution was 
adopted, approximately two-thirds of the 
delegate body voting in favour. 


Major Resolutions. 

A resolution that contained far-reaching 
implications was submitted by Local 689, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. After empha- 
sizing the increased demand for skilled 
tradesmen in Canada and that no accepted 
standard of skill prevailed for either 
employer or employee, the resolution 
requested that the Executive Council of 
the Trades and Labour Congress petition 
the federal Department of Labour “to set 
up a Board of Examiners with power to 
issue certificates of proficiency to applicants 
in their respective trades, such certificates 
to be recognized anywhere in Canada.” 

This resolution was defeated after several 
delegates declared that the matter was 
subject to provincial jurisdiction. Brick- 
layers’ and typographical union delegates 
spoke against the resolution on the ground 
that these unions had their own apprentice 
examining boards. Secretary-Treasurer 
George Melvin pointed out that, to be 
effective, the proposed action would require 
an amendment to the BNA Act. 

Three resolutions referred to _ the 
Federation by the parent body, the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, indicated 
a concerted action in regard to national 
and provincial Labour Relations Acts and 
Boards. 

The first of these called upon the 
respective Governments (federal and pro- 
vincial) to make such required changes 
in their respective Labour Relations Acts 
so as “to allow the employees’ organiza- 
tions to be certified as bargaining agents 
for their memberships”. 

A second referred resolution, after 
chiding a “tendency on the part of union 


officers and organizers to become too 
dependent on national and _ provincial 
Labour Relations Boards,” urged all 


affiliated organizations “to strive to reach 
their objective as often as possible without 
seeking the aid of Labour Relations 
Boards”. 

The third of such resolutions charged 
that “in several provinces, Labour Rela- 
tions Boards have exceeded the powers 
given them by invading the internal affairs 
of unions and passing judgment on them 
instead of confining their attentions to the 
groups of employees being organized”. 
The resolution then urged all Federations 
and Provincial Executives “to take action 
to have their existing Labour Relations 


Acts amended so that boards will have no 
power to interfere with the internal work- 
ings of unions applying for certification”. 

All three resolutions were adopted. 

In an effort designed to prevent the 
divulging of any information obtained 
confidentially, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the provincial Government to 
amend its Labour Relations Act by 
deleting from Section 53 (6) the words 
“save with the consent of the Board.” 

In an adopted resolution concerning 
statutory holidays, the delegates requested 
legislation “making it mandatory for all 
employers to pay straight time rates for all 
federal statutory holidays where employees 
are given time off, and that overtime rates, 
in accordance with the various collective 
agreements or recognized practices, be paid 
when it is necessary to work on such 
holidays.” 


Other Resolutions 


Among measures, or action, called for in 
other adopted resolutions were:— 

Legislation limiting interest rates on 
loans charged by finance companies to five 
per cent. 

Payment of $15 per day for jury duty. 

Enactment of more effective regulations 
for the inspection of boilers and pressure 
vessels, and the adoption in the province 
of the ASME code. 

Reduction in the 
licences. 

Measuring of coal, wood and propane 
gas in retail sales. 

Requiring polling booths to remain open 
until 7.00 p.m. 

Co-operation of union locals and councils 
with the Union Label Department of 
Trades and Labour Congress. 

Amendment of the provincial Industrial 
Standards Act to ensure that parties 
agreeing to a schedule be notified of any 
objections to such schedule. 

Amending the Act for the sale of 
margarine, whereby the yellow colouring is 
inserted at the packing plant. 

Abolishing the sales tax on used articles 
(such as second-hand cars) on which sales 
tax has been paid once. 

Establishment of modern clinics for the 
study and treatment of polio. 

Providing tuberculosis patients with an 
allowance sufficient to support their 
dependents. 

Amending the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for an appeal board of 
three doctors in cases of disputes as to 
the physical condition of the claimant. 

Supplying school books free to High 
School grades. 


cost of hunting 


Amending the Factories Act to extend 
safety protection (by providing additional 
help) to truck drivers handling heavy 
materials in remote areas. 

Assuring that in injunction applications 
both parties in the case be heard before 
an injunction is granted. 


George Melvin Honoured 

The committee on _ officers’ reports 
commended the work of the Federation 
officers and congratulated the Secretary- 
Treasurer, George Melvin, on 34 years’ 


continuous and faithful service to the 
Federation. 
Subsequently, George Melvin’s own 


union, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers presented him (via 
Vice-President John Raymond) with a 
membership pin in appreciation of his 25 
years’ identification with that organization. 
George Melvin has served New Brunswick 
labour with distinction as its representative 
on the Labour Relations Board and the 
Minimum Wage Board, and this, too, was 
recognized in his unanimous appointment 
as delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress. 


Committee Reports 

The report of the credentials committee 
recorded the following International Repre- 
sentatives: John Raymond, International 
Vice-President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; John 
Galbraith, Atlantic Coast District Vice- 
President, International Longshoremen’s 
Association; Capt. James A. Cody, Inter- 
national Board Member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire’ Fighters; 
Ralph L. Wade, International Repre- 
sentative of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
H. C. Tracy, Miss Agnes Dillon and 
Medley LeBlanc, International Representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

The ways and means committee col- 
laborated with the constitution committee 
In recommending an increase in the per 
capita tax from 14 cents to two cents per 
member per month. 

The constitution committee, in addition 
to the above increase in the per capita 
tax, recommended several other amend- 
ments to the constitution, chiefly pertain- 
ing to per capita tax payments. 


Effective Conciliation 


Addressing the convention at one of its 
sessions. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer for the Maritimes of the 
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Charter Presentation 


Presentation of the charter to the Fredericton Trades and Labour Council was the 
feature of the convention dinner of the New Brunswick Federation of Labour. In 
the inset, Federation President James A. Whitebone (left) prepares to hand the 
charter to W. A. Maclean, President of the Fredericton Council. The large photo 
shows Mr. Maclean addressing the gathering. Head table guests (left to right) are: 
Mrs. Milton F. Gregg, Mr. Whitebone, Mrs. G. R. Melvin, federal Minister of Labour 
Gregg and Dr. H. S. Wright, Mayor of Fredericton. Head table guests not shown 
included Prof. W. C. Smith, University of New Brunswick; Mrs. James A. Whitebone; 
George R. Melvin, Federation Secretary; and Mrs. W. A. Maclean. 


federal Conciliation Service, informed the 
delegates that while favourable references 
to the work of the Branch by his Min- 
ister and Mr. Whitebone were appreciated, 
any success achieved by the Branch was 
due in large measure to the co-operation 
received from management and labour. He 
cautioned that in any approach to such 
problems “there must be a sincere desire 
on the part of the principals to help each 
other find a solution. Otherwise, even the 
efforts of a miracle worker would avail 
nothing, and there were no miracle workers 
on the staff of the Industrial Relations 
Branch”. 
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Referring to the administration of the 
Fair Wages Act and the preparation of 
prevailing rate schedules, he requested the 
co-operation of the unions “in keeping us 
informed on re-negotiation of agreements 
so that all workers on federal projects, 
and hourly-rated employees of the federal 
Government might benefit from wage 
adjustments obtained by unions in private 
industry. 

In the four Atlantic provinces, only five 
disputes within federal jurisdiction had 
required the services of a Conciliation 
Officer during the past year, he reported. 


The fact that all five were settled at 
the Conciliation Officer level, rather than 
proceeding to Boards of Conciliation, indi- 
cated, he emphasized, a sincere desire to 
reach a final solution; also that settle- 
ment by the parties themselves, or even 
with the assistance of a conciliation officer, 
is more conducive to establishing, or con- 
tinuing, mutual respect and confidence than 
passing much of the responsibility for 
settlement to a Board. 


Election of Officers 

James A. Whitebone received an accla- 
mation for his 19th term as President, and 
George R. Melvin was returned, also by 
acclamation, for his 35th term as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Other officers elected were: 
R. G. Jones, First Vice-President; W. A. 
McMillan, Second Vice-President; W. A. 
Maclean, Third Vice-President. 


Charter Presentation 

Marking the entry of the Fredericton 
Trades and Labour Council into the 
Federation, the official charter was pre- 
sented at a dinner under Council auspices 
in the Lord Beaverbrook Hotel. Here, 
before a large gathering which included 
the federal Minister of Labour and Mrs. 
Gregg; Dr. H. S. Wright, Mayor of 
Fredericton; Prof. W. G. Smith, University 
of New Brunswick; and senior officers of 
the Federation, the Fredericton Council 
President, W. A. Maclean, received from 


Federation President Whitebone the 64th 
charter issued by the Trades and Labour 
Congress to a Canadian Council. 
Mr. Maclean, presiding at the 
table, welcomed the large number of 
delegates and their wives and _ guests. 
Felicitous addresses were given by Hon. 
Mr. Gregg, Mayor Wright, Prof. Smith, 
R. G. Jones and George R. Melvin. 
President Whitebone, in reminiscent 
mood, recalled some local and _ provincial 
labour history and commented on the new 
status attained by labour unions in 
Fredericton. Like most provincial capitals, 
he stated, Fredericton had not advanced 
as rapidly in labour organization as other 
centres in the province. Possibly, he said, 
this could be attributed to the feeling, 
prevalent in most capitals where many 
citizens work for the Government, that 
unions were not necessary. However, he 
wished to point out, “60,000 members of 
the federal government service are affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress”. 
A second social function held in con- 
nection with the convention was the 
reception given by Mrs. Milton F. Gregg, 
wife of the federal Minister of Labour, for 
wives of the delegates. Mrs. Gregg 
graciously received the ladies at her 
home, which overlooks the St. John River 
valley near Fredericton. 
Before adjournment, President Whitebone 
complimented the delegates for their 
handling of several delicate problems. 


Edmundston was chosen as the site for 
next year’s convention. 


head 





Annual Report of Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for 1951] 


Two new labour Acts were passed in Nova Scotia during 16-month period 
ending March 31, 1951. Little time lost from strikes. Twelve of 922 
accidents reported were fatal, all in steel or shipbuilding industry 


A new statute setting an age limit of 
14 years in industries regarded as 
dangerous or unwholesome for the employ- 
ment of children and a revised Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act were added to the 
labour legislation of Nova Scotia in 1951. 
Generally harmonious labour relations 
prevailed and very little working time was 
lost from strikes. 


iene,..work.,of...the 
remained constant or was 


inspection _ staffs 
in excess of 


previous years. Twelve fatal accidents 
were reported in the steel and shipbuilding 
industries but a marked improvement was 
noted in other industries. In the voca- 
tional training program carried on jointly 
with the federal Government, particular 
stress was laid on the training of 
physically handicapped persons. 

The latest Annual Report of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour describes the 
work of the Department during the period 
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from December 1, 1949, to March 31, 1951. 
The report for a 16-month period is 
accounted for by a change in the fiscal 
year of the province, which now ends on 
March 81. 

Detailed reports are given of the activi- 
ties of the various operating branches, all 
of which except the Labour Relations 
Board are co-ordinated under the Chief 
Administrative Officer and are responsible 
through him to the Minister of Labour. 
The Labour Relations Board is directly 
responsible to the Minister. The organ- 
ization of the Department is set out in 
an organization chart included in the 
report. 

The total personnel of the Department 
number 121, made up as follows: members 
of boards and committees, 21; administra- 
tive and clerical, 41; full-time instructors, 
21; part-time instructors, 27; and mainten- 
ance employees, 11. 

The first four months of the period 
under review witnessed the most adverse 
employment conditions in the post-war 
period, the report states. The index 
number of reported employment for March, 
1950, was 132, rising 8-4 points to 140-4 
at the same date in 1951. The strongest 
factor in this improvement was the in- 


creased activity in the manufacturing 
industry. 
Average weekly earnings increased 


steadily, the average at the end of March, 
1951, being $42.72 compared with $40.44 
on April 1, 1950. 


Changes in Legislation 


Two new labour Acts were passed during 
the 1951 session of the Legislature, the 
Employment of Children Act and a revised 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act. Legisla- 
tion was also passed to increase certain 
benefits under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The Employment of Children Act pro- 
hibits the employment of a child under 
14 years in manufacturing, shipbuilding, 
electrical works, construction, the forestry 
industry, garages and automobile service 
stations, hotels and restaurants, the oper- 
ation of elevators and certain amusement 
places. The prohibition does not apply to 
family undertakings. In other occupations, 
hours of children under 14 years are 
limited to eight in a day or to three hours 
on days on which school is in session. 
Night work is forbidden. Inspections under 
the Act are carried out by the staff of the 
Department of Labour. 

The new Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
replaced an Act of 1920. The basic prin- 
ciples of the two Acts are the same but 
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minimum wages may now be fixed for any 
part of the province whereas the former 
Act was specifically limited in application 
to the cities and incorporated towns. 
Orders of the Minimum Wage Board are 
now subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Other 
changes from the former Act include wider 
powers given to the Board and more 
specific provision for inspection (See L.G., 
1951, p. 984). 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, effective from April 1, 1951, 
raised the benefits payable on the death 
of a workman in respect of each child 
under 16 years from $12.50 to $15 a 
month. The maximum benefit payable in 
respect of a widow and her children is now 
$110. Orphan children receive $25 a month 
rather than $22.50, as before, with a 
maximum payment of $100. 


During the year photography and watch- 
making were added to the list of designated 
trades under the Trade Schools Regula- 
tions Act. A trade school conducting 
courses in these trades by instruction or 
by correspondence is required to be regis- 
tered under the Act. 


Labour Relations 


In the 16-month period ending March 81, 
the Labour Relations Board received 33 
applications under the Trade Union Act. 
Certifications as bargaining agent were 
granted in 27 cases, four applications were 
rejected and one application for the revo- 
cation of certification was refused. 


Of labour relations in the province the 
report states, 

Since the Trade Union Act came into 
effect on July 1, 1947, every effort has 
been made by the Department to pro- 
mote and encourage the conclusion of 
collective agreements between the parties 
through their own efforts and it is grati- 
fying to know that despite the increase 
in formation of new local unions excellent 
progress has been made in this direction. 


Agreement was reached in all thirty 
cases in which the conciliation services of 
the Department were sought. Twenty- 
three were settled by the conciliation 
officer and seven by the establishment of 
conciliation boards. 


With the exception of the railway strike, 
which was nation-wide, very little working 
time was lost because of strikes in the 
period under review. There were six 
strikes in all, resulting in a total time loss 
of 7,300 man-working days, less than the 
total for the 12-month period ending 
November 30, 1949. The chief industries 
affected by these work stoppages were coal 
mining and manufacturing. 


Six check-off votes were held under the 
provisions of Section 67 of the Trade 
Union Act. 


Minimum Wage Board 


The work of the Minimum Wage Board 
was carried on in the usual manner. 
Three general inspections were made 
covering all cities and incorporated towns 
and, in addition, 361 special investigations 
were made following complaints of 
employees. These inspections and investi- 
gations resulted in the collection of $738.58 
in back wages for employees. 

A new development reported 
establishment of a textile factory in 
Amherst employing about 100 women 
workers. The fruit and canning industries 
were not very active during the period 
under review. 

No changes were made in the minimum 
wage orders. The orders are appended to 
the report of the Minimum Wage Board 
together with a table setting out the 
average weekly wages and hours of women 
in industries covered by the orders. 


is the 


Factory Inspection 


Factory inspections carried out during 
the period under review numbered 1,350 
and covered the conditions of work of 
approximately 35,000 employees. Orders 
issued requiring employers to comply with 
the Act totalled 1,171. 

Twelve accidents, out of the total of 
922 which occurred, were fatal. Ten of 
the fatalities occurred in the steel industry 
and the other two in shipbuilding. <A 
marked improvement over other years, 
however, was recorded in the food, textile 
and clothing industries and in dry cleaning 
and laundries. One plant in the food 
industry with 360 workers and with a total 
working time of 647,000 man-hours in 1950 
had only one lost-time accident. 

The Nova Scotia Department of Labour 
was represented on the Committee 
appointed to formulate a safety code for 
the woodworking industry. The Com- 
mittee was set up following a reeommenda- 
tion of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation that 
the Canadian Standards Association develop 
a safety code which would constitute a 
permanent minimum standard of safety 
both as to machinery to be installed and 
operating procedures to be adopted in 
furniture, plywood, box, sash and door 
factories. 

The only violations of the provisions of 
the Factories Act with respect to child 
labour were in a number of small fish- 
processing plants on the coast. In all 


cases violations ceased as soon as the 
requirements of the statute were explained. 

Forty violations of the Industrial 
Standards Act were investigated and all 
but two settled on the job. 


Boiler Inspection 


The volume of work carried out by the 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspec- 
tion Branch was much greater than in 
former years because of the increase in 
the number of designs registered and 
installation inspections made of unfired 
pressure vessels. MRegistration of these 
vessels for design and their inspection 
have been required only since 1949. 

No boiler or pressure vessel explosions 
occurred. Thirteen boilers were found 
unfit for service. 

Thirty welding tests were carried out 
during the 16-month period. This is the 
first time that a report has been made of 
welding tests because manufacturers in the 
province have preferred riveted construc- 
tion as they did not have the facilities for 
stress relieving. Small unfired pressure 
vessels, however, do not require stress 
relieving and can be built much cheaper 
by welding. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Training 


The Apprenticeship Act provides for the 
training of tradesmen in the designated 
trades, which include the building trades 
and certain skilled occupations. In addi- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Min- 
ister of Labour, a local system of appren- 
ticeship may be arranged for a trade in a 
specific area or in a plant by agreement 
between an employer and a trade union, 
or a private plan may be carried on by 
industry, provided such plans conform with 
the regulations. 

The report notes that the increasing 
demand for aircraft technicians made 
necessary the expansion of the training 
program in the plant of Fairey Aviation 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. at Eastern Passage. 
Ten apprentices in this trade were regis- 
tered in the fall of 1949 and ten were 
added in 1950. The total number of 
apprentices in all trades registered on 
March 31, 1951, was 426 as compared with 
362 on December 1, 1949. During the 
period 68 apprentices completed their 
training. 

Full-time pre-employment courses of 
approximately six months’ duration were 
begun December 1, 1948, in accordance 
with an amendment to the Dominion- 
Provincial Apprenticeship Agreement. 
Classes were conducted in_ bricklaying, 
carpentry, plastering and plumbing at 
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North Sydney and in electrical construc- 
tion, motor vehicle repair and plastering at 
Halifax. 

In addition to the training of appren- 
tices, the training of unemployed men and 
women was carried on under Schedule M 
of the Dominion-Provincial Vocational 
Training Agreement. 

Particular emphasis was placed during 
the period on the training of physically 
handicapped persons, most of whom were 
referred by the Special Placement Division 
of the National Employment Service. In 
the case of persons cured of tuberculosis, 
close liaison was carried out with the 
Nova Scotia Tuberculosis Association and 
referrals were made through the rehabili- 
tation office of the Association. Work 
prescriptions and medical certificates were 
required of all ex-tubercular patients before 
they were accepted for training and regular 
medical check-ups were carried out during 
the course. On completion of training, 


placement was arranged between the Nova 
Scotia Tuberculosis Association and the 
National Employment Service. In addi- 
tion to the ex-tubercular patients, trainees 
included persons with such disabilities as 
amputations, arthritis, heart ailment, 
polio, etc. 

Because of a shortage of tradesmen for 
defence industries, classes in a number of 
trades, including upholstery, shoe repair 
and machine woodworking, were discon- 
tinued. However, one new class in 
machine tool operation was begun during 
the period for 30 operators and plans were 
completed to open a class for aircraft sheet 
metal workers. 

Because the scarcity of certain types of 
tradesmen made it difficult to staff some 
of the newer industries coming into the 
province, agreements were entered into 
with three firms for the carrying on of a 
training program within the plants. 





Extent of Incentive Bonus Plans in 
Canadian Manufacturing, October, 1951 


Of 6,600 manufacturing establishments surveyed, 900 (14 per cent) had 
incentive plans; but the 900 plants employed more than 25 per cent of 
the workers covered in the survey, made by the Department of Labour 


The essence of most production or 
incentive bonus systems is that a time or 
production standard for the job in ques- 
tion is determined, usually by means of 
a time and motion study of the process; 
the work performance of the individual or 
eroup is then assessed according to this 
standard, and extra pay is earned for 
exceeding the production standard within 
the unit of time, or completing the job 
in less than the standard time. 

In the manufacturing industries, the 
Labour Department’s survey covered 6,600 
establishments employing more than three- 
quarters of a million plant workers, as at 
October 1, 1951. Nine hundred of these 
establishments reported having incentive 
plans. This was 14 per cent of the estab- 
lishments covered; but it is noteworthy 
that these firms employed more than 
200,000 workers, or more than a quarter 
of all the employees covered in the survey. 
This fact indicates that a comparatively 
small number of firms employing a com- 
paratively large number of employees have 
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As part of its annual survey of wages 
and working conditions, the Department 
of Labour obtained information last year 
on Production or Incentive Bonus Plans. 
The purpose of the inquiry was to 
determine the prevalence of such _ plans, 
exclusive of ordinary piece-work plans. 









incentive plans, and thus that such plans 
tend to be more common in larger plants. 
This is not surprising, as an incentive plan 
sometimes calls for engineering and record- 
keeping facilities not always convenient 
for a small firm to maintain. 


Within an establishment, of course, by 


no means all employees are normally 
included in the bonus plan. The survey 
showed a few industries (notably rubber 
and clothing) in which a comparatively 
high proportion of the workers were 
covered; but on the average, the rate of 
participation was less than 50 per cent. 

A total of 94,000 employees were reported 
actually participating in incentive bonus 


plans. This is 46 per cent of the number 
of workers employed in establishments 
where an incentive bonus was paid and 


approximately 12 per cent of the total of 
787,000 workers in all establishments 
covered in the survey. 


PRODUCTION OR INCENTIVE BONUS PLANS IN MANUFACTURING 


Non-office Workers by Industry 


October 1951 
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Britain's Trades Union Congress 
Holds 84th Annual Conference 


Delegates overwhelmingly approve declaration of support for British 
rearmament program and endorse policy of moderationinwage demands. 
Extension of state control, halt to denationalization plans demanded 


Warnings against those who advocate the 
scaling down of the British arms program 
and against wage demands “unrelated to 
reality” were sounded by Arthur Deakin, 
President of the Trades Union Congress, 
in his opening address to the TUC’s 84th 
annual conference at Margate, Kent, 
September 1-6. 


On rearmament he said :— 

“Let us not deceive ourselves about the 
grave and far-reaching consequences of the 
decisions Congress will make during the 
course of this week. The primary issue, 
when we come right down to it, is whether 
we are to continue to believe in the possi- 
bility of creating peace, justice and the 


reign of law in the world by the methods 
and with the machinery developed within 
the framework of the United Nations.” 


On wage demands, Mr. Deakin urged 
“observance of reasonableness in _ the 
formulation of wage claims and_ the 


exercise of good sense”. The formula- 
tion of wage policies, he said, is not 
something which can be used as propaganda. 
“Demands designed merely to cause unrest 
in the minds of our members—unrelated 
to reality as they often are and dictated 
with the intention of buttressing extreme 
political views—in my opinion can only be 
regarded as a betrayal of the real interests 
of the people we represent.” 
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Later the delegates by an overwhelming 
majority approved the General Council’s 
report calling for the maximum measure of 
rearmament within the limits of Britain’s 
financial ability and, by another huge 
majority, carried a resolution calling for 
‘Sustifiable” wage increases. 

Resolutions were also approved demand- 
ing extension of state control, denouncing 
Government plans to denationalize indus- 
tries now publicly controlled, appealing to 
the Government to review economic rela- 
tions with Commonwealth and _ other 
countries, including China and Russia, with 
a view to concluding commercial agree- 
ments, and urging reconsideration of 
government policy on food subsidies and 
price controls. 

Delegates appointed to attend the 84th 
congress numbered 938, representing 183 
organizations and more than 8,000,000 
members. Speakers included, besides the 
TUC President, Harry Earnshaw, Chairman 
of the Labour Party, and delegates from 
the American Federation of Labour, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, and the Co-operative 
Union, Ltd. 


Presidential Address 


In his opening address, TUC President 
Arthur Deakin spoke of the many con- 
flicts of opinion which have occurred over 
the years, “from most of which the trade 
union movement had emerged stronger 
than ever, establishing itself as an essen- 
tial part of the country’s democratic and 
industrial life’. However, he said, “there 
is a tendency among trade unionists to 
make demands and to ignore the contri- 
bution demanded of them to make the 
nation strong and a force for good. By 
no means the least dangerous are those 
who seduce our movement and make it a 
tool of forces which would destroy all 
that our movement has worked for, and 
won, in the way of freedom and human 
dignity.’ Nevertheless, he believed that 
most trade unionists would not readily 
reverse their consistent support of the 
principles of collective security, of defence 
against aggression, and the sanctity of 
treaties intended to promote peace. 

The primary issue to be considered, he 
told the Congress, concerned their attitude 
towards the arms program. ‘Their deci- 
sions, he warned, on this and other matters 
would have grave and far-reaching conse- 
quences. Before changing their policy they 
should be sure that the aim of the critics 
was not to halt the concerted effort of the 
free world to enforce peace by building up 
armed defence against aggression. 
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Turning to the economic field, the 
President explained that many of his 
country’s troubles have arisen from the 
fact that countries which have received 
Britain’s exports and services have used 
them to develop their own resources and 
are now competitors in world markets. 
“The position will not be improved,” he 
said, “if we pursue a policy which inevi- 
tably increases the cost of production and 
compels exporters to ask higher prices for 
their commodities in world markets.” 


Indispensably associated with efficiency 
in industry, Mr. Deakin said, “are the 
industrial relationships, and wage-fixing 
machinery which has been adapted to meet 
particular needs and conditions which, 
although not yet perfect, has produced 
industrial relations in this country second 
to none.” 


Referring to wages, the President said 
that from time to time there has been 
pressure to abandon the long-established 
policy of wage negotiation in favour of a 
national tribunal responsible for devising a 
national wages policy. It was not clear 
what these theories involved, and he felt 
it would be better to leave the problem 
of wages to the people who have the 
responsibility in industry for producing 
results, rather than to theorists. Formula- 
tion of wage policies, he further warned, 
“ig not something which can be used as 
propaganda”. Demands’ unrelated to 
reality and intended to buttress extreme 
political views “can only be regarded as a 
betrayal of the real interests of the people 
we represent”. The General Council, he 
pointed out, recognizes that with a steadily 
rising cost of living reasonable wage claims 
were justifiable. Nevertheless, it urged the 
observance of reasonableness and _ the 
“exercise of good sense”. 


Congress warned the membership that, 
without a rise in productivity, substantial 
wage increases are bound to raise costs, 
and that an appreciable rise in the cost of 
exports would most likely cause a loss of 
overseas markets and limit the country’s 
capacity to buy the food and raw material 
essential to the maintenance of the standard 
of living. 

Mr. Deakin, in a reference to “splinter” 
unions, defended the formation of large 
unions, pointing out that it has been TUC 
policy to reduce the number of smaller 
unions by amalgamations in order to 
increase their effectiveness. “Breakaway 
organizations and the setting-up of 
‘splinter unions’ disrupt and undermine the 
collective bargaining machinery built up 
so laboriously” and should be opposed by 
all possible means, he said. 


He reaffirmed the right of unions to 
achieve 100 per cent organization and 
denied the right of an employer to make 
non-unionism a condition of employment. 
On the question of the closed shop, the 
TUC would continue to assert the right of 
trade unionists to decide whether or not 
they would work with non-unionists. The 
consequences of encouraging non-unionism, 
he said, are bound to be grave and far- 
reaching. “Unions will not accept respon- 
sibility for the smooth and regular opera- 
tion of industrial plant in which the right 
of combination is denied.” 

Trade unions, Mr. Deakin continued, are 
being threatened with the prospect of 
losing the protection of laws which have 
hitherto been regarded as providing that 
officials and funds shall not be held liable 
for actions taken in pursuance of a trade 
dispute. “This is a vital principle not to 
be put in jeopardy,” he asserted. 

While government intervention in the 
settlement of wage claims, he said, could 
destroy mutual confidence in . collective 
bargaining and arbitration, unions should 
show a sense of responsibility and not 
allow their policy “to be determined by 
extremist action and especially by those 
in our midst whose good faith and loyalty 
to principle are compromised by their 
connections and who have no will to help 
their country in its present difficulties”. 

In conclusion, the President reaffirmed 
his faith in the future of the trade union 
movement which, he said, “must take the 
necessary steps to protect and improve the 
living standard of its members and to 
conserve the country’s resources”. 


Rearmament Program 


Following a lengthy debate, the report 
of the General Council calling for the 
maximum measure of rearmament, within 
the limits of Britain’s: power to find the 
means, was accepted on a card vote of 
5,597,000 to 1,450,000, with nearly one 
million abstentions. 

Two composite resolutions and an 
amending resolution were also sponsored, 
calling for reduction in the rearmament 
program. Delegates were warned by the 
President that the resolutions were regarded 
as a rejection of the Council’s view that 
rearmament is immediately necessary and 
that a curtailment of the arms program 
would not be an immediate solution of 
economic problems. All resolutions were 
heavily defeated. 

One of the defeated composite resolu- 
tions called for the prohibition of atomic, 
germ and bacteriological warfare. Against 
the advice of the General Council, Con- 


Organization among Women 


Trade union organization among the 
working women of Britain is not yet as 
fully organized as it might be, accord- 
ing to a report presented, to the 84th 
annual Trades Union Congress. 

Out of a membership of more than 
8,000,000 in the 183 affiliated unions, 
only about 1,300,000 are women, yet 
recent official statistics classify more 
than 7,000,000 women and girls as 
“female employees”. 

The General Council of the TUC is 
giving every possible help to unions in 
building up their women membership 
but, in a report to Congress on its 
activities in this connection, points out 
that the responsibility is, in the last 
resort, with the unions themselves. 





gress later carried, by a small majority, a 
resolution opposing the use of bacterio- 
logical weapons and urging a new interna- 
tional agreement to prohibit their use. 


Wages Policy 


A major debate arose out of the General 
Council’s report on wage policy. In its 
statement the Council warned against the 
consequences of substantial wage increases 
which, it said, were bound to raise costs 
and could put Britain out of the export 
markets. 

A composite resolution, moved by the 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers, recorded opposition to the Gov- 
ernment’s economic policy, accusing the 
Government of putting the greatest burden 
on the people least able to bear it. 

“Until adequate price controls and food 
subsidies have been restored,” the resolu- 
tion read, “Congress urges the General 
Council to reject attempts to restrict 
justifiable wage increases necessary to ease 
the burden of rising living costs.” The 
resolution was supported by the General 
Council and carried by a vote of 7,771,000 
to 39,000. 


A second resolution, sponsored by the 
Electrical Trades Union, rejecting “the 
Tory Government’s policy of so-called 
restraint” and advocating submission of 
wage claims, was opposed by the General 
Council and rejected by a vote of 4,914,000 
to 2,626,000. 


Social Ownership 


A heated and lively debate took place 
on a composite resolution reaffirming faith 
in the principles of social ownership. The 
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resolution supported resistance to attempts 
to denationalize the road haulage and iron 
and steel industries, and called on the 
General Council to formulate proposals, for 
submission to the 1953 Congress, for the 
extension of social ownership to other 
industries and services, “particularly those 
now subject to monopoly control”; the 
proposals, after endorsement, to be sub- 
mitted to the political wing for inclusion 
in Labour’s general election program. 

The General Council, although not 
opposing the general principle of demand- 
ing further nationalization, objected to the 
specific instruction to prepare nationaliza- 
tion plans by 1953, claiming that it did 
not allow sufficient time. The President 
promised that if the resolution were 
remitted, the General Council would 
consult all concerned and would submit 
such report as it could next year. The 
resolution when put to the vote, however, 
carried by a vote of 4,542,000 to 3,210,000. 


East-West Trade 


A composite resolution on the subject 
of international trade viewed with alarm 
the increasing difficulty of maintaining 
exports in the face of growing competi- 
tion in world markets. It expressed the 
belief that “extensive trading relations 
with China, the USSR and other eastern 
countries would make a substantial con- 
tribution towards improving the present 
international situation, which is causing 
grave concern to the peoples of all coun- 
tries”. Considerable discussion followed. 

Sponsors of the resolution were the 
National Union of Mineworkers, the 
Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers, 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, the Electrical Trades Union, the 
Scottish Painters’ Society and the National 
Union of Railwaymen. It was supported 
by the General Council on the under- 
standing that, while some advance might 
be made, it must not be assumed that new 
machinery is necessary. 


Other Resolutions 

Resolutions were carried calling for the 
abolition of all charges in the national 
health service and for inclusion of a 
comprehensive occupational health service 
to safeguard industrial workers. 


Congress went on record in support of 
encouraging joint consultation in industry. 
On behalf of the General Council it was 
stated that trade unions would do every- 
thing possible to promote discussion with 
employers on methods designed to increase 
industrial efficiency. 

A composite resolution condemning the 
Government White Paper on transport and 
the Transport Bill was carried without 
dissent, and unanimous approval was given 
to a resolution condemning governmental 
interference with the efficient operation of 
British air transport. 

Early legislation on shop hours, health 
and safety in non-industrial employment, 
and juvenile working hours as_ recom- 
mended in the Gowers Committee reports 
were urged. 

Another resolution demanded immediate 
action to bring about equal pay for women 
throughout Government service. 

Resolutions remitted to the General 
Council urged initiation of a campaign 
against attempts to set up “non-political” 
trade unions in opposition to established 
unions and clarification of the position of 
trade union officials who are proceeded 
against at law when supporting members 
involved in an official trade dispute. 

Other subjects dealt with included old 
age pensions and old people’s living con- 
ditions, the films quota, employment of 
children in the entertainment industry, 
housing, rent tribunals, food production and 
farm conditions, human rights and trade 
unionism in South Africa, and “problem” 
families. 


Election of General Council 


Elections for the General Council of the 
TUC resulted in all members being 
re-elected, with the exception of Sir Luke 
Fawcett who, on retirement, is replaced by 
G. H. Lowthian, General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers. 


Two members were added: H. Hewitt, 
of the National Society of Pottery Workers, 
and D. Houghton, M.P., of the Inland 
Revenue Staff Federation, it having been 
agreed last year that the two groups they 
represent should have increased _repre- 
sentation on the General Council. 

The Council, at its first meeting, elected 
as TUC chairman for the forthcoming year 
Tom O’Brien, M.P., General Secretary of 
the National Association of Theatrical and 
Kine Employees. 
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71* Annual Convention of the 


American Federation of Labour 


Meeting’s highlight was Federation’s departure from its traditional 
policy of political neutrality to endorse Democratic candidate in the 
U.S. presidential elections. Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act called for 


The American Federation of Labour, 
meeting in New York from September 15 
to 23 for its 71st annual convention, 
abandoned its traditional political neu- 
trality in voting to support the Democratic 
candidate in the United States presidential 
election. The decision was taken after 
both Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates had addressed the delegates. 

Endorsation by the Federation of a 
presidential candidate was a corollorary 
of the declared stand of both parties on 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

William Green, in_ his presidential 
address, referred to the “bitter disappoint- 
ment that touches and moves the hearts 
and souls of every worker in America” 
through failure to bring about the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“That is still our task,” he said, “and 
we will concentrate, we will mobilize every 
ounce of strength we possess. We will 
use our economic strength as well as our 
political power in an effort to bring about 
repeal of this un-American act at the 
earliest possible date. 

“So this convention, I know, will be 
moved by a sincere consideration of the 
policy that we will pursue in an effort to 
achieve our purpose in this respect. We 
will centre our efforts on it. It is the 
outstanding task of the organized labour 
movement at the present time to make 
us free men in a free nation in a free 
world, so that we can help make this free 
world a better world in which people can 
live. That is our aim and our purpose,” 
the AFL President declared. 

Pressing this point home, the Executive 
Council, in the introduction to its annual 
report, said :-— 

“Your Executive Council points out that 
in facing the problems of the future we 
must do so with the full realization that 
the ballot box is the most important 
weapon which the workers have in their 
fight for the continued forward march of 
our American nation.” 

In addition to the two candidates for 
the presidency of the United States, other 
speakers included: David <A. Morse, 


Director-General, International Labour 
Organization; Léon Jouhaux, President, 
General Confederation of Labour (Force 
ouvriére); Hon. Averell Harriman; Hon. 
Maurice J. Tobin, US. Secretary of 
Labour; and fraternal delegates from other 
countries. 


Messages received from those unable to 
attend the convention included one from 
President Harry S. Truman. 


The meeting was convened in New York, 
57 years since an annual convention of 
the AFL had been held in that city. 
Welcoming the delegates were Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of New York State; 
Thomas A. Murray, President, New York 
State Federation of Labour; and Vincent 
R. Impellitteri, Mayor of the city of New 
York. In attendance were some 750 
delegates. Fraternal delegates from the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the British Trades Union Congress 
were also present. 


Report of Executive Council 


In a 230-page report, the Executive 
Council reviewed events of the past year in 
numerous fields of both direct and indirect 
interest to the nation’s workers. The 
council outlined the major problems facing 
organized labour today. 

Highlighting the report was the call to 
action at the polls. “Labour must be 
politically alive,” said the Council. ‘We 
must meet the reactionary forces opposed 
to us on this battleground with the same 
determination and force with which we 
have met them on other battlegrounds of 
the past. 


“Labour must see to it that the men 
and women who sit in the halls of Con- 
gress and in our various state Legislatures 
must be those who realize the importance 
of labour’s contribution to the welfare of 
our nation... 


“Our objective of a better and even 
better day for the workers in America can- 
not, and must not be, allowed to fail 
because of political inaction on our part,” 
the report stated. 
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Other outstanding sections of the report 
dealt with developments under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, world affairs, manpower for 
defence, stabilization policies, productivity, 
apprentice training, housing, social security, 
taxation, the immigration law, and organ- 
ization in particular of women workers. 


Taft-Hartley Act 

Experience confirms labour’s criticism of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Council stated. 
“The law has proved unfair and iniquitous 
to workers, while favouring employers,” it 
charged, and is “a dismal failure as a 
means for settling labour-management 
disputes.” 

Assailing Congress for failure to adopt 
amendments proposed by the AFL Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, 
the report said building trades unions 
“have none of the rights, but are subject 
to all of the penalties, under the law.” 

Council left it to the convention to 
formulate specific action to replace the 
Act with a law which it considered to be 
fair to both labour and management. 


World Affairs 

In a comprehensive review of world 
affairs, the Council warned against the 
danger of a “creeping world war” as the 
lines of demarcation between the “cold war” 
and total war grow thinner. Collective 
security, it declared, is the need of the 
hour and can be attained only on the 
basis of mutual aid among the peace- 
seeking countries. 

It is vitally necessary, the Council 
believes, to continue the economic aid 
features of the Government’s program of 
assistance to the non-captive nations of 
Europe. 

There is no simple formula for the 
solution of the problems and burdens of 
rearmament, nor is there any short-cut to 
the blessings of social progress, the Council 
stated. It believed, however, that the free 
labour movement should share in the task 
of “combining the unavoidable and abso- 
lutely urgent rearmament effort with the 
indispensable preservation of social progress. 
To this end the free labour movement 
must insist on adequate voice and repre- 
sentation in the defence effort,” the 
Council’s report declared. Stating that 
there should also be an equitable sharing 
of the burdensome cost of rearmament, 
the Council warned that any move to use 
the rearmament effort as “a pretext for 
opposing further social progress or as 
an excuse for weakening or wiping out 
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the benefits of labour legislation and 
social security already attained” must be 
“vigorously rejected”. 

Turning to communism, the Council 
directed attention to the stand taken by 
the Federation. “The fight of the AFL 
against communism,” it stated, “is a con- 
tinuing and vital phase of its energetic 
efforts to help the free countries of the 
world become strong. enough to deter and 
defeat communist aggression.” 


Manpower for Defence 


To deal with all aspects of the manpower 
problem on a voluntary basis, a network 
of labour-management manpower com- 
mittees on national and regional levels 
was drafted, Council reported. Full 
participation by organized labour at the 
policy-making level was provided through 
a 14-man National Labour-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee. The com- 
mittee has proved useful in _ bringing 
labour and management viewpoints to bear 
on manpower policies, the AFL executive 
reported. 


Stabilization Policies 


Weakening of price controls was scored 
by the Council. The “rigid” cost-of-living 
formula under which wage controls operate 
also came in for criticism, as did delays 
in Wage Stabilization Board decisions. 
The Board was urged to approve the 
Federation’s petition for wage increases 
based on higher efficiency and productivity. 


Social Security 


The Executive Council renewed its drive 
for progress in social security legislation. 
While technology has moved forward 
rapidly in the United States, the report 
said, the nation’s social security system is 
far from adequate. The people hardest hit 
by inflation, it pointed out, are those for 
whom old age insurance or survivors’ 
benefits constitute the main, and often the 
sole, source of livelihood. 


“The loss of buying power of these social 
insurance benefits and the growing 
disparity between the money income of 
the active population and that of the 
persons dependent on _ social insurance 
benefits,” said the Council, “has imparted 
added urgency to a further revision of the 
Social Security Act to strengthen its 
provisions.” 


Housing 
Failure on the part of Congress to adopt 
a more comprehensive housing program 
came in for criticism, as also did the 
decontrol of rents in other than defence 
areas. The public housing program, said 


the report, has been held back “not only 
by the machinations of real estate interests 
but also by federal legislation limiting the 
size of the program”. 


The report outlined a proposed hous- 
ing program for consideration by the 
convention. 


Organization of Women Workers 


Special organizational efforts to enlist 
women workers into the Federation were 
urged by the Council. The Director of 
Organization was instructed to promote a 
concerted organization drive. 


Women today, the Council pointed out, 
constitute about 30 per cent of the nation’s 
total labour force, with 17,596,000 
employed in industry and 1,219,000 in 
agriculture. 


As the defence program expands, it is 
anticipated that additional employment 
opportunities will open for women and that 
trades previously barred will open to them 
provided they can obtain the necessary 
craft training, the report said. 

In such circumstances, the Council 
emphasized, women need unions to protect 
their interests and to assure them of equal 
pay for equal work. Even if some women 
workers later give up their jobs because 
of marriage or other reasons, it stated, 
their experience as union members will 
help them “in a world where workers are 
better off as a result of universal sharing 
in progress”. 


Address of President William Green 


In his _ presidential address, William 
Green gave priority to the policy to be 
pursued by the Federation in an effort to 
bring about the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Mr. Green then referred at length to 
the subject of the cost of living. Today, 
he said, the balance in the pay envelopes 
of the workers has been reduced to 52 
per cent as compared with 1939 and a 
further rise of three per cent by next July 
is forecast. 


The minimum adequate yearly budget for 
a family of four, he stated, has risen $171 
in the last year and $561 since war broke 
out in Korea. “This minimum budget 
today costs $4,155 a year, or $90 a week 
if a man works full time,” he said. “He 
needs $2 per hour to provide even a 
minimum living for his family, and there 
are millions of us whose wages are far 
below that figure.” 


While wages have increased in the last 
two years, he said, the increase has not 
been enough to offset the rise in prices 
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and in’ btaxés.s S“The® dctial purchasing 
power of the average factory worker’s take- 
home pay after taxes is 80 per cent a week 
less today than before IXorea for a worker 
with three dependents, and $2.05 a week 
for a single worker,” Mr. Green asserted. 

Referring to the “unprecedented” amount 
of money spent by American companies 
on improvement and enlargement of plants 
and the installation of labour-saving 
equipment, Mr. Green said:-— 

“Workers ought to share justly in this 
profit. With productivity advancing so 
rapidly, the American economy cannot be 
kept in a heaithy state unless wage 
increases keep pace with workers’ rising 
bower to produce. But wages have not 
kept pace with productivity from 1949 to 
1952. While the workers’ output per man 
hour rose 134 per cent in two and a half 
years, his week’s average or buying power 
per hour rose only five per cent, due to 
wage controls since early 1951 and the rise 
in prices.” 

Membership 


More than 252,000 members have been 
added in the last ten months, President 
Green reported, bringing the total paid-up 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labour to 8,098,302—the highest in the 
Federation’s history. In the 13 years since 
1939, he said, membership has doubled. 


Appeal for a United Labour Front 

Mr. Green concluded his address with a 
plea for a united labour movement. 

Apparently replying John UL. Lewis’ call 
to labour “to act in unison” (L.G., Sept., 
1952, p. 1177), Mr. Green said that from 
the time the American Federation of 
Labour was formed in 1881 it has pro- 
jected the doctrine of labour united in one 
common family. “Division in the ranks 
of labour,” he said, “is injurious. It 
weakens us.” 

When the attempt was made to separate 
and create different unions and organiza- 
tions, functioning separately, Mr. Green 
reminded the delegates, the AFL appealed 
to them not to do it but to remain united 
in the “House of Labour”—the American 
Federation of Labour. 

“Our appeal is still there,” he said. “We 
call to the one who led in the division of 
labour and who now says we are weak 
because we are divided, to come back. 
Let’s be united. Let it be one labour 
movement in America; and, notwithstand- 
ing our feelings, we still urge and beg and 
coax them to come back to the House of 
Labour and live together with us.” 
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MAJOR DECLARATIONS 
Repeal of Taff-Hartley Act 


Asserting that recent actions by the 
courts and the National Labour Relations 
Board have abridged the rights of workers, 
imposed ruinous financial burdens upon 
unions, and have invaded the workers’ 
freedom of association and the right of 
collective bargaining, the Federation again 
called for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Its repeal, the resolution stated, “is a 
clear and urgent necessity, not only for 
the preservation of the rights of labour, 
but also for the maintenance of sound 
labour-management relations and of indus- 
trial peace. 

“Before the 83rd Congress convenes,” the 
resolution continued, “labour must have 
ready factual evidence bringing out specifi- 
cally the injustices, inequities and dangers 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This should 
become the basis for our legislative pro- 
gram in the next Congress whereby the 
obnoxious, dangerous and unjust provisions 
of the Labour-Management Relations Act 
of 1947 could be removed and proposals 
for sound and equitable enactments could 
be placed before Congress.” 


Allied with the Federation’s demand for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act was the 
decision to support “only those candidates 
of either party who pledge that they will 
vote for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
amendments to the Wagner Act and the 
restoration of those portions of that Act 
which were repealed.” 


Following a declaration of labour plat- 
form by both parties, the Federation voted 
unanimously in favour of supporting the 
Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States. This was the first time in 
the history of the AFL that a convention 
has endorsed a candidate for public office. 
Previous endorsements have been made by 
the Executive Council. 


Social Security and Health 


Recommendations of the Executive 


Council concerning old age security, unem- . 


ployment and health insurance, and public 
assistance were unanimously endorsed by 
the convention. 


Extension of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance benefits to cases of permanent 
and total disability prior to retirement will 
be requested of Congress at the next 
session. 

Declaring that the unemployment insur- 
ance system has “to an alarming extent 
become a captive of the states and the 
state bureaucracy too often subservient to 
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employers’ interests,’ AFL affiliates are 
“alerted to help to the utmost in the 
drive for the betterment of unemployment 
compensation in the coming year”. 

Adequate health services are beyond the 
financial reach of the average American 
worker and his family, it was stated. The 
Federation pledged continuation of its 
energies to bring about a solution “of the 
economic problem which stands between 
the patient and his cure”. 


Safeguarding AFL Integrity 

Delegates reiterated “the unswerving 
purpose of the American Federation of 
Labour to be unrelenting in its efforts to 
maintain the integrity of our movement 
and to safeguard it from intrusion by any 
elements from any source which might seek 
to subvert the high purposes of trade 
unionism to their personal gain or to 
illegal ends”. 


Memorial to Samuel Gompers 

The convention endorsed the proposal to 
establish a memorial to the late Samuel 
Gompers at the site of the City of Hope 
cancer and tuberculosis sanitarium, the 
memorial to take the form of a cancer 
research centre or sanitorium. An appeal 
for contributions towards a fund for this 
purpose will be made to AFL affiliates. 


Other Resolutions 

Other recommendations of the Executive 
Council adopted by the conference in- 
cluded: the appeal for unity in the labour 
movement; organization of women workers; 
appropriation of adequate funds for the 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship; renewal 
of efforts in Congress to bring about 
improvements and necessary revisions of 
the immigration and naturalization law; 
co-operation of AFL affiliates in the 
preparation of a report for consideration 
by the Executive Council on the relation 
between productivity and wages; co- 
ordination of federal, state and local tax 
systems; financing of education, health and 
welfare services to receive the same 
priority as is given to defence needs; 
upward revision of the minimum wage 
rate; trade union rights to be accorded 
state and local government employees; 
federal aid for education; effective labour 
participation in the work of dealing with 
natural resources and in the formulation 
of policy concerning atomic energy. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, William Green 
was unanimously re-elected President of the 
AFL for his 29th consecutive term. 2 Gay. 
Meany was returned as Secretary-Treasurer 
and all 13 vice-presidents of the Executive 
Council were re-elected. 


Site of 1953 Convention 


Invitations for the holding of the 72nd 
convention were received from St. Louis, 
Mo., and either Miami or Miami Beach, 
Fla. The decision was left to the Executive 
Council. 





“To Insist on Youth When Hiring Women 
Creates Shortages and Wastes Skills” 


“Age should not be a major factor controlling an applicant’s chances of 
employment,” says Ruth A. Hamilton, adviser on women's employment, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, discussing older workers’ problems 


Insistence on youth in the hiring of 
women creates needless labour shortages 
and is a waste of available skills, Ruth A. 
Hamilton, adviser on women’s employment, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, told 
the Canadian Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs at its biennial 
conference in Vancouver, 

“Age,” Miss Hamilton declared, “should 
not be a major factor controlling an 
applicant’s chances of employment. If she 
has the ability required for the job her 
chronological age should not be a barrier. 
For instance, it is claimed that there is 
a shortage of stenographers. This is true 
up to a point; the real shortage is of 
young stenographers. There are available 
large numbers of qualified women, but 
because they are considered ‘too old’ they 
are not acceptable to some employers.” 

The problem of the ageing population, 
according to Miss Hamilton, is a dual one 
and will become more acute as the age 
span lengthens and the proportion of older 
persons in the community increases. 
Within the main one, there is the problem 
of the aged worker who is too old to 
continue at a regular occupation, and who 
might be assisted through counselling. The 
other problem is that of the older worker 
who is still capable of giving efficient job 
performance but who meets with resistance 
to employment solely because of age. 

Women workers, Miss Hamilton said, 
tend to be disqualified by reason of their 
years at an earlier age than are men, 
especially where physical appearance ranks 
as a major factor. Youth, too, is generally 
regarded as being more adaptable. “In 
dealing with older women, I wouldn’t say 
that I have found them less adaptable but 
there is a tendency for older people to 
resist change.” 
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Older women proved themselves during 
the war, Miss Hamilton continued. They 
showed that they were not only capable 
of meeting the accelerated work conditions 
as satisfactorily as younger women but 
frequently even more so. They were found 
to be dependable, punctual, to have a good 
attendance record, and in many instances 
they brought to their jobs the benefits of 
experience and mature judgment. 

This growing insistence by employers on 
youth, irrespective of the qualifications of 
older workers, Miss Hamilton noted, is 
having the effect of lowering the age limit 
in many job categories. 

Marriage, said Miss Hamilton, is another 
obstacle to employment of the older 
woman. “If a woman is married she is 
not qualified for many an employer’s 
order, even though she is Supporting a 
family; whereas a man of the same age, 
with a family to support, will receive 


special consideration by an employer 
because of that fact.” 
Apart from the psychological angle, 


whether married or single, it is economi- 
cally unsound to discriminate against older 
workers, Miss Hamilton declared. “Tt is a 
waste of skills and it reduces the purchas- 
ing power not only of the individual but 
of the country as a whole. A woman’s 
needs continue as long as she lives EhaTe Gop h3 
she is to meet them, she must have the 
purchasing power. If she is refused 
employment, then her purchasing power is 
cut off and her ability to be self-supporting 
1S impaired,” 

Offering some suggestions to employers, 
Miss Hamilton stressed the need for 
accurate job description. Failure on the 
part of employers to realize the importance 
of job specification, she said, results in 
skills being further wasted. “For instance, 
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one employer’s job requirements may call 
for a typist but he hires a stenographer, 
thus depriving another employer who 
requires the dual skills of typing and 
stenography from obtaining the help he 
needs.” 


The pool system was mentioned as a 
further obstacle in the way of employment 
of the older woman. A woman possessing 
all the skills required in the job, Miss 
Hamilton said, may find that her only 
entry to employment is by way of the 
pool, and in the case of companies whose 
policy is to hire young people just out of 
school, train them to their particular 
requirements, and then move them into 
positions of responsibility, she may be 
barred altogether. 

Granting that pension plans present a 
problem in the hiring of older workers, 
Miss Hamilton believed that most workers, 
faced with the immediate necessity of 
obtaining a job, would be willing, if it 
were an obstacle to their employment, 
to forego any claim to pension benefit. 


“But there are plenty of employers who 
have neither a pool nor a pension plan,” 





she added. “If they would be willing to 


accept older workers, they would find 
absenteeism lower and that turnover 
materially reduced. They might also find 
the experience which the older worker 
would bring to her job of considerable 
assistance in their business.” 

Yor the older workers Miss Hamilton 
had a few words of advice. She referred 
to the obstacle presented by a pension 
plan, and urged applicants not to let the 
difficulty of their inclusion in any plan 
stand in the way of their accepting 
employment. 

They should also, she said, be willing 
to consider accepting employment calling 
for different duties from those to which 
they have been accustomed. It might even 
be necessary to adjust their attitude to 
accepting a change in grade and rate of 
pay. In such instances, Miss Hamilton told 
her audience, counselling can be of con- 
siderable assistance. “Counselling can bring 
to an applicant renewed faith in herself 
and can help in readjustment, where 
required, to changed conditions.” 





Two TLC Members Named to Government Posts 


Two men prominent in the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada have recently 
been appointed to senior positions in 
provincial Governments. 

They are: Arthur E. Skaling, now 
Minister of Labour in New Brunswick, and 
William M. Sands, now Deputy Minister of 
Labour in British Columbia. 

Mr. Skaling was for many _ years 
President of the Saint John Trades and 
Labour Council. He is a member of 
Local 1 of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America 
(AFL-TLC). 

A former member of City Council in 
Saint John, he has served for many years 
as the Council’s nominee on the School 
Board. 

He resigned the presidency of the Trades 
and Labour Council to run in the recent 
New Brunswick elections. 

Mr. Sands was formerly Kelowna Dis- 
trict Representative of the TLC. He 
resigned to accept the appointment to the 
government service. 





Supreme Court Orders 


Release of Tony Poje 


The Supreme Court of Canada has 
ordered the release from jail of Tony Poje, 
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International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) business agent, pending his 
appeal from a decision of a British 
Columbia court (see p. 1489). 


Mr. Poje was fined $3,000 and sentenced 
to three months in jail for ignoring a court 
injunction. When he refused to pay the 
fine he was ordered to spend 12 months 
in jail. 

His appeal to the British Columbia 
Appeal Court was dismissed and he 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The case may not be heard until February ; 
the Court ordered his release pending the 
appeal. 





West German Unionists 
Elect New Chairman 


Walter Freitag is the new Chairman of 
the West German Trade Union Federation. 
He was elected at the Federation’s con- 
gress in Berlin, defeating Christian Fette, 
Chairman for the past year. 


Mr. Freitag promised to leave politics 
to the politicians. His defeated opponent 
had been criticized for embroiling the West 
German trade unions in such_ political 
matters as the West German defence 
problem. 








Paton Or 


International 
CSanization 


Canada’s Part in 35th Session of 
International Labour Conference 


Excerpts from speeches by Canadians at meetings in Geneva are given. 
The delegation’s report shows stand taken by the government delegates 


Two members of the Canadian delega- 
tion to the 35th session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference spoke in the 
debate on the report of the Director- 
General, David A. Morse. They were 
M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Department of Labour, who was head 
of the Canadian delegation and govern- 
ment delegate, and Max Swerdlow, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, who was 
the worker delegate. Excerpts from their 
speeches are given below. 

The session was held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, June 4 to 28. 

Major accomplishment of the session was 
the adoption of three Conventions and 
three Recommendations (L.G.,  Aug., 
p. 1072). The Conventions cover social 
security, maternity protection and holidays 
with pay for agricultural workers; the 
Recommendations, co-operation between 
employers and workers, maternity protec- 
tion and agricultural holidays. 

The session brought together 654 dele- 
gates and advisers representing the govern- 
ments, employers and workers of 60 
member countries. Also present were 
officially-appointed observers from Libya, 
admitted at the session as the 66th member 
state of the ILO. 

Also attending were representatives of 
the United Nations, the World Health 
Organization, the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, the Council of 
Europe, the Provisional Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe (PICMME), the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the International Co-operative 
Alliance, the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, the 
International Organization of Employers 
and the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Canada was represented at the Confer- 
ence as follows:— 

Government delegates: M. M. Maclean, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour and 


Director of the Industrial Relations Branch 
(head of delegation) and Paul Goulet, 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Director, ILO Branch. 


Government advisers: C. A.J. Murchison, 


Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Dr. Ernest A. Watkinson. 


Industrial Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare; Joseph W. 
Willard, Director, Research Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; and Bruce Williams, Secretary, 
Canadian Permanent Delegation at Geneva. 

Employer delegate: Harry Taylor, repre- 
senting the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation. Advisers were: J. A. Brass. 
General Secretary, Railway Association of 
Canada; H. W. Macdonnell, Manager, 
Industrial Relations Department, CMA; 
Allan C. Ross, representing the Canadian 
Construction Association; and T. Wood- 
ford Smith, representing the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Worker delegate: Max Swerdlow, TLC. 
Advisers were: Rodolphe Hamel, President, 
National Federation of Mining Industry 
Employees (CCCL); and J. G. McLean, 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 

Secretary to the Canadian delegation was 
H. T. Pammett, Executive Assistant, ILO 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


Agenda 

First item on the agenda was the report 
of the Director-General. After this came 
financial and budgetary questions, infor- 
mation and reports on the application of 
Conventions and Recommendations, and 
the second discussion on holidays with 
pay in agriculture. Under the heading 
“Objectives and Standards of Social 
Security” came a second discussion on 
minimum standards of social security and 


the first discussion on objectives and 
advanced standards of social security. 
The next item on the agenda was 


co-operation between public authorities and 
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M. M. Maclean 


Headed Canadian Delegation 


employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
This covered a second discussion of the 
proposed Recommendation concerning co- 
operation at the level of the undertaking 
and first discussion of a draft text con- 
taining, as model guiding principles, 
examples of good practice in consultation 
and co-operation. Also covered by this 
item was the first discussion on co-opera- 
tion at the level of the industry and at 
the national level. 

Last items on the agenda were: 
revision of the maternity protection Con- 
vention, 1919 (No. 3), protection of the 
health of workers in places of employment, 
and regulation of the employment of 
young persons in underground work in coal 
mines. 

While preliminary discussion of the 
major items was being handled by com- 
mittees, whose reports were subsequently 
dealt with by the conference in plenary 
session, the debate on the report of the 
Director-General was taking place. 


M. M. Maclean 


“There is encouraging truth in the 
Director-General’s observation that most 
countries have, in recent years, made 
greater efforts towards social improvement 
than ever before in their histories,” said 
M. M. Maclean, head of the Canadian 
delegation, in the debate on the Director- 
General’s report. 
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“Since there was never a greater need 
for mutual understanding among the 
nations of the world,’ he continued, “it 
is well to recognize the extent to which 
the principal social objectives are shared. 
The role of the ILO in furthering under- 
standing of these common objectives, as 
well as helping in their attainment, is 
widely recognized and interest in its activi- 
ties is being increasingly displayed in my 
own country.” 

Mr. Maclean then reviewed some of the 
recent events in Canada which, he said, 
“reflect some fairly substantial progress 
towards the attainment of social and 
economic goals”. He pointed out that 
while Canada had not escaped the infla- 
tionary pressures of the post-war years, 
labour’s earnings have “more than kept 
pace with the rise in prices”. The general 
standard of living has risen, he said, labour 
has, in most industries, enjoyed a ‘reduc- 
tion in weekly hours of work and workers 
have also gained more leisure time through 
an increase in the number of paid statutory 
holidays and longer annual vacations with 
pay. At the same time, production has 
increased substantially, he stated. 


“We believe,’ Mr. Maclean told the 
conference, “this combination of higher 
labour standards and higher production is 
significant. There has been increasing 
recognition that pursuit of one does not 
rule out achievement of the other. Labour 
has become more aware of the importance 
of high productivity as the essential source 
of labour gains; on the other hand, 
employers have become more ready to 
emphasize such benefits as an objective of 
industrial policy.” 


Canadian labour, Mr. Maclean continued, 
gives considerable credit for its improved 
standards to trade unions, which, through 
the development of seniority systems and 
grievance procedures, have helped to give 
their members a feeling of collective 
security. This security, he added, com- 
bined with the continuity of employment 
that has resulted from the favourable 
conditions of the post-war years, has given 
workers a stronger feeling of confidence 
in their economic future and in the 
systems and procedures which maintain 
their economy. 

“This feeling,’ said Mr. Maclean, “is 
fostered by government services providing 
educational and training opportunities, a 
national employment service, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age and other social 
security benefits.” 

Employers, too, have contributed to this 
feeling by their support of the principle 
of employment stability and the business 


initiative which contributes to its achieve- 
ment, by their support of collective bay- 
gaining principles and generally in their 
attitude of meeting labour fairly in their 
contract negotiations, he stated. 

Warning that “the future is not without 
its hazards,” Mr. Maclean said one danger 
was that “potential economic gains may 
be dissipated in industrial strife”. 

“There is evidence that many employers 
and unions are improving their ability to 
work together,” asserted Mr. Maclean in 
reviewing the trend of Canadian labour- 
management relations over the past few 
years. “This does not mean,” he added, 
“an end to industrial conflict in Canada. 
Differences of opinion will inevitably con- 
tinue and will be thrashed out in collective 
bargaining, conciliation procedures and 
some times strikes. But what it does mean 
is that industrial relations are taking on a 
more orderly pattern. 

“The fact that labour has established a 
firmer place in the community helps to 
foster the sense of responsibility that is 
a prerequisite of good industrial relations,” 
he went on. “Both management and 
labour are growing in their ability to see 
one another’s point of view. Their rela- 
tions are increasingly based on confidence 
in one another’s good faith. While 
bargaining shrewdly, they are finding it 
possible to work out arrangements that are 
in the interests of both sides, with due 
regard to the interests of the community.” 

Noting that labour-management  co- 
operation was on the conference agenda, 
Mr. Maclean said that “it is becoming 
more widely recognized that economic 
incentives are only part of the answer” to 
harmonious and good productivity within 
an enterprise. 

“Without anything in the nature of 
legislative coercion,” he reported, “my 
Government has for several years been 
sponsoring labour-management production 
committees, which have had some con- 
siderable success in establishments where 
the employer and union have given them 
full support. . 

“There is an idea here, I believe, that 
offers hope to all of us,” he continued, 
“and that is, that where labour is secure 
in its relationship with management, and 
where both sides make a wholehearted 
effort to co-operate in matters in which 
they have a common interest, namely, in 
the welfare and efficiency of the industrial 
undertaking, a situation may develop in 
which human dignity is enhanced and the 
individual worker finds an outlet for the 


resourcefulness and creative spirit that 
man has used through the centuries in his 
conquest of the elements. 


“Recognition of the validity of this 
idea,” Her said) “does mot diminish the 
number, the intensity or the complexity of 
our labour and industrial problems; but it 
supphes the atmosphere in which the 
answers to these problems may be most 
effectively sought.” 

Granting that a government’s attitude to 
industrial relations may change to meet a 
changing situation, Mr. Maclean told the 
conference that the Canadian (Covern- 
ment’s present position was based “on the 
premise that the best answers to labour- 
management problems can be worked out 
by the parties themselves and that, by 
and large, the solutions they find are likely 
to match the broader needs of the 
community. With this in mind,” he said, 
“it has been our objective to establish 
conditions favourable to the development, 
by the parties themselves, of a sound 
working relationship.” 


Enlarging on this statement, Mr. Maclean 
said :— 


Our policy is not to over-regulate but 
to establish the basic conditions of 
freedom of association and the obligation 
to bargain collectively. But the essence 
of our labour relations legislation is that 
it seeks to avoid imposing solutions on 
the parties. Its purpose is to help the 
parties to come together and to work out 
their own solutions—in other words, to 
make collective bargaining work. While 
this means that, for the most part, the 
Government stays out of such matters as 
wage determination, nevertheless it has an 
important role to play in the setting of 
minimum standards. The actual condi- 
tions of most of our workers are well 
above the minimum set by legislation. 
They are set by labour and management 
themselves, through collective bargaining. 

This does not mean that constant 
attention is not being paid to legislation. 
Each year brings some advances in the 
standards set by labour legislation. ... 


In conclusion, Mr. Maclean said: “We 
appreciate the work the ILO has done over 
past decades in developing international 
standards for labour legislation. We 
welcome all the more the new role of the 
ILO—that of fostering the productive 
efficiency of underdeveloped countries. 
This is one of the great tasks of our time.” 


Max Swerdlow 

All our efforts to make this world a 
better place to live in must be of a 
positive nature, said Max Swerdlow, Cana- 
dian worker delegate to the conference. 
“Economie security, social progress, freedom 
and brotherhood must not be mere lofty 
principles to talk about,” he continued. 
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Max Swerdlow 
Canadian Worker Delegate 


“They must be objectives that all govern- 
ments must try to promote; they must be 
goals that all mankind must strive to 
attain.” 

Mr. Swerdlow then turned to an enum- 
eration of some of the problems faced by 
Canadian labour. 

“Our immediate and most pressing 
problem is unemployment,” he declared. 
“Tt is regrettable that a country as wealthy 
in natural resources as Canada, possessing 
as much industrial potential and know-how, 
should have so many unemployed.” 

Organized labour has often urged the 
inauguration of a public works program, 
without success, Mr. Swerdlow told the 
conference, quoting from the brief pre- 
sented to the Cabinet by the TLC last 
March (L.G., April, p. 397). The general 
situation is steadily improving, however, he 
remarked. 

Housing is another national problem, Mr. 
Swerdlow stated. In the field of social 
security, he spoke only of the problem he 
considered of prime importance: a national 
health insurance plan. Labour is willing to 
contribute its rightful share to such a 
scheme, he asserted. 

Labour’s efforts have not gone unre- 
warded and economic conditions are not 
as bad “as some people here try to make 
them out to be,” he continued. “Labour 
has made and is continuing to make con- 
siderable progress. Our standard of living 
is perhaps one of the highest in the world. 
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Our Government has implemented social 
legislation that very substantially improves 
general conditions. This has been done in 
spite of international tension and world- 
wide adverse economic conditions.” 

Mr. Swerdlow, who is a TLC organizer, 
then discussed some organizational problems. 

“Although Canadian industry at no time 
embraced trade unions with open arms, 
on the whole industrial relations in Canada 
are very satisfactory,” he said. He 
expressed regret, however, at the recent 
increase in the formation of company 
unions. “Although company unions are not 
new in Canada, their growth in some prov- 
inces has now reached very serious propor- 
tions,” he declared. 

While provincial and federal legislation 
brands such unions as illegal, he told the 
conference, “it is almost impossible to 
prove company influence and domination.” 
Mr. Swerdlow then sounded a warning: 
“The labour movement will adopt every 
effective measure to protect and to safe- 
guard the legitimate aspirations of Cana- 
dian workers.” 

Turning to labour-management relations, 
he said he was at a loss to understand 
the reluctance of some employers to accept 
labour’s “sincere offer of co-operation”. 
Labour has no ulterior motives in its desire 
to develop real co-operation, he declared. 


“We sincerely hope that harmonious 
relations, that industrial peace, that co- 
operation—whether on the level of the 
undertaking or on the national level—can 
benefit both employers and employees. I 
ask the employers’ representatives,” he 
concluded, “to stop being suspicious of our 
motives and to accept our hand of friend- 
ship in the same spirit as it is offered—in 
the spirit of frankness and sincerity.” 


CONVENTIONS 
Agricultural Holidays with Pay 


The Convention concerning Holidays 
with Pay in Agriculture (No. 101) adopted 
by the Conference provides that “workers 
employed in agricultural undertakings and 
related occupations shall be granted an 
annual holiday with pay after a period of 
continuous service with the same employer”. 
Tt is left to ratifying countries to decide 
how they will carry out the provisions in 
the Convention. 

The Convention was adopted 124 votes 
to 16, with 51 abstentions. The Canadian 
government delegates abstained on the 
vote. 

Reasons for Canada’s abstention were :— 


(1) The organization of Canadian agri- 
eulture is unlike that in many other 


countries, in that paid labour constitutes 
a much smaller proportion of the total 
agricultural labour force and the great 
majority of Canadian farmers employ no 
labour except members of their own 
families. Moreover, paid agricultural 
workers in Canada do not, in most cases, 
expect to remain in that status per- 
manently; many become farm proprietors, 
while some transfer to other industries. 

(2) The total number of paid agricul- 
tural workers is divided among many 
employers, most of whom employ only one 
person. This would make the enforcement 
of regulations difficult. 

(3) A large part of the labour employed 
in Canadian agriculture, other than farm 
operators, is composed of seasonal, casual, 
or part-time workers, or unpaid family 
workers, to whom regulations such as those 
proposed would be either non-applicable or 
difficult to apply. 

(4) From a geographic point of view, 
Canadian agriculture is scattered over a 
large area, with great diversity in methods 
of production and in form of organiza- 
tion. In many areas the population is 
very sparse. These facts would increase 
the difficulty of enforcing uniform regula- 
tions, even although enforcement would be 
under provincial jurisdiction. 


Minimum Standards of Social Security 

The Convention concerning Minimum 
Standards of Social Security (No. 102) 
adopted by the ~ Conference provides a 
broad approach to social security, covering 
nine contingencies for which standards are 
established. The standards relate to 
persons to be protected, qualifying condi- 
tions, benefit rights, rate of benefit, and 
the common provisions in respect to 
administration, finance and the right of 
appeal. 

The nine branches of social security 
include: medical care, sickness benefit, 
unemployment benefit, old age, employ- 
ment injury benefit, family benefit, 
maternity benefit, invalidity pensions or 
allowances, and survivors’ pensions or 
allowances. 

For purposes of ratification, a member 
State must cover at least three of the 
nine contingencies, including one branch 
relating to unemployment, old age, 
employment injury or survivors’ benefits. 

The Convention was adopted by a vote 
of 123 to 33, with 22 abstentions. Canada, 
after failing to have a Recommendation 
substituted for the Convention, voted for 
the Convention. 

Canada’s request that a Recommenda- 
tion rather than a Convention be adopted 
was made during the debate by C. A. L. 
Murchison, adviser to the government 
delegation. “We are still unconvinced that 
as a Convention this instrument will pro- 
vide a meaningful standard for the entire 
range of social security,” he said. “A 
system of ratification allowing for consid- 
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erable choice of branches of social security 
which are not comparable, and which vary 
in relative importance from country to 
country, seems incompatible with the prin- 
ciple of specific comparable obligations,” 
he added. 


Continuing, Mr. Murchison said:— 


If we estimate the possible cost of the 
minimum standards of each of the branches 
of social security in any State, a wide 
variation in cost would be shown among 
the several branches within that State. 
If we did the same for every State, we 
would find a great variation percentage- 
wise in the cost of a given branch as 
between the several States. 

Under a Convention such as the one 
proposed, the natural tendency would be 
to adopt the least costly of the branches 
of social security in order to qualify 
rather than to adopt the branches suited 
to their particular needs. As a Conven- 
tion, this instrument does nothing to ensure 
the orderly development of social security 
measures according to the particular needs 
of any given State and in line with the 
economic development of that State. 

We must again remind ourselves that 
this all-embracing plan was conceived, in 
part, because of the failure of the majority 
of States Members to ratify existing 
social security Conventions. At the time 
when the plan was first discussed it was 
understood that the standards and require- 
ments would be such as to enable the less 
developed countries to inaugurate a social 
security program for their people. Whether 
we have been realistic in our approach to 
this plan, time alone will tell. 


We think that greater results would be 
achieved, in the first instance. by the 
slightly developed countries if they were 
permitted to experiment in this field with 
the aid of an appropriate Recommendation. 
Under such conditions, States could move 
from one branch to another as circum- 
stances required; they could experiment 
with combinations of those branches and 
ultimately determine the course they 
should follow. This freedom of choice and 
action would be possible under a Recom- 
mendation. We feel that a Convention, at 
the outset, would not be helpful in stimu- 
lating this type of approach. 

There are two main arguments in 
support of the view that this document 
should now be issued as a Recommenda- 
tion. In the first place. it seems sound and 
proper to suggest that the minimum 
standards should not be in the form of a 
Convention, at least until the advanced 
standards have been determined. Secondly, 
since this is the first attempt to incor- 
porate into one document the relevant 
provisions for all branches of social 
security, it would be well to allow time 
for States to experiment and adjust their 
programs in line with a Recommendation 
without in any way being committed to 
accepting one branch or another as a 
permanent plan which would be the case 
under a Convention. 


Maternity Protection 


A Convention concerning Maternity 
Protection (No. 103) was adopted, revising 
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the Maternity Protection Convention (No. 
2‘ of 1919. The earlier Convention was 
adopted at the first session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and was 
brought into force in June, 1921. 

The revised Convention applies to women 
employed in industrial undertakings and in 
non-industrial occupations, including women 
wage-earners working at home. It entitled 
any woman concerned to a_ period of 
maternity leave of at least 12 weeks. The 
remainder of the total period of leave may 
be provided before the presumed date of 
confinement and/or following the end of 
the compulsory leave period. 

While absent from work on maternity 
leave, the woman is entitled to receive cash 
and medical benefits. The rates of cash 
benefit must be sufficient for full and 
healthy maintenance of herself and _ her 
child in accordance with a suitable standard 
of living. Medical benefits include pre- 
natal, confinement and post-natal care and 
hospitalization, where necessary. Freedom 
of choice of doctor and freedom of choice 
between a public and private hospital must 
be respected. 

Cash and medical benefits must be pro- 
vided either as of right, by means of 
compulsory social insurance or by public 
funds; or subject to a means test required 
for social assistance. Where cash benefits 
provided under compulsory social insurance 
are based on previous earnings, the rate of 
benefit must not be less than two-thirds 
of the woman’s previous earnings. 

Any contribution due under a com- 
pulsory social insurance scheme providing 
maternity benefits, and any tax for such 
purpose based on payrolls, whether paid 
both by the employer and employees or 
by the employer, must be paid in respect 
of the total number of men and women 
employed by the undertaking concerned, 
without distinction of sex. In no case 1s 
the employer individually liable for the 
cost of the benefits due to women employed 
by him. 

The Convention was adopted by a vote 
of 114 to 36, with 25 abstentions. The 
Canadian government delegates supported 
the Convention. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Agricultural Holidays 
The Convention concerning Holidays 


with Pay in Agriculture was supported by 
a Recommendation, which was adopted 
136 votes to 12, with 31 abstentions. 
Canadian government delegates abstained 
from voting on the Recommendation for 
the same reasons as they abstained from 
the vote on the Convention (see p. 1460). 
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Consultation and Co-operation 


The Conference adopted a Recommenda- 
tion (No. 94) concerning Consultation and 
Co-operation between Employers and 
Workers at the Level of the Undertaking. 
Canadian government, employer and worker 
delegates supported the Recommendation, 
which was adopted by a vote of 174 to 2, 
with 13 abstentions. 


Basis for discussion was the text pro- 
posed by the International Labour Office, 
supplemented by a proposed resolution 
setting forth guiding principles. Employer 
and some government delegates sought an 
amendment to the text to eliminate all 
reference to legislative action to bring 
co-operation into effect. Worker delegates 
wanted the guiding principles incorporated 
into the Recommendation itself. 


A compromise was reached. Employer 
delegates withdrew from their position on 
legislative action and worker delegates 
accepted modifications in the proposed text 
and a resolution covering the guiding 
principles. When it came to a vote, the 
resolution was approved, 137 votes to 2, 
with 16 abstentions. All Canadian dele- 
gates voted in favour of the resolution. 


Maternity Protection 


A Recommendation concerning Maternity 
Protection (No. 95) was adopted, 112 votes 
to 31, with 29 abstentions. It contains 
more generous provisions than the Con- 
vention it supports (see p. 1461). Cana- 
dian government delegates voted in favour 
of the Recommendation, as they had in 
the vote on the Convention. 

The period of maternity leave proposed 
by the Recommendation is 14 weeks 
instead of 12 weeks. Cash benefits are 
fixed at a higher rate than the minimum 
standard provided for in the Convention, 
equalling, where practical, 100 per cent of 
the woman’s previous earnings. It is also 
suggested that other benefits, such as 
layettes (or payment for the purchase of 
layettes) and the supply of milk (or 
nursing allowance for nursing mothers) 
might be usefully added. 

The Recommendation also covers ques- 
tions of facilities for nursing mothers and 
infants, protection of employment, and 
protection of the health of employed 
women during the maternity period. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference adopted 16 resolutions. 
Heading the list was one concerning the 
independence of the trade union move- 


ment. Approved by 112 votes in favour, 
none against, with 37 abstentions, it reads 
as follows :— 


1. The fundamental and permanent 
mission of the trade union movement is 
the economic and social advancement of 
the workers. 

2. The trade unions also have an 
important role to perform in co-operation 
with other elements in promoting social 
and economic development and_ the 
advancement of the community as a whole 
in each country. 

3. To these ends it is essential for the 
trade union movement in each country to 
preserve its freedom and independence so 
as to be in a position to carry forward 
its economic and social mission irrespective 
of political changes. 

4. A condition for such freedom and 
independence is that trade unions be con- 
stituted as to membership without regard 
to race, national origin or political affilia- 
tions and pursue their trade union 
objectives on the basis of the solidarity 
and economic and social interests of all 
workers. 

5. When trade unions in accordance with 
national law and_ practice of their 
respective countries and at the decision of 
their members decide to establish rela- 
tions with a political party or to under- 
take constitutional political action as a 
means towards the advancement of their 
economic and social objectives, such polit- 
ical relations or actions should not be 
of such a nature as to compromise the 
continuance of the trade union movement 
or its social and economic functions 
irrespective of political changes in the 
country. 

6. Governments in seeking the co- 
operation of trade unions to earry out 
their economic and social policies should 
recognize that the value of this co-opera- 
tion rests to a large extent on the 
freedom and independence of the trade 
union movement as an essential factor in 
promoting social advancement and should 
not attempt to transform the trade union 
movement into an instrument for the 
pursuance of political aims, nor should 
they attempt to interfere with the normal 
functions of a trade union movement 
because of its freely established relation- 
ship with a political party. 


Canadian government delegates supported 
this resolution. 


Three important resolutions concerned 
the health of workers. They were drafted 
by the committee on the protection of the 
health of workers in places of employment, 
a body composed of 63 members under the 
chairmanship of Miss Frances Perkins, one- 
time United States Secretary of Labour. 
Canadian government delegates voted in 
favour of all three. 

One resolution calls for the placing -on 
the agenda of the next session the question 
of protection of the health of workers in 
places of employment and instructs the 
International Labour Office to draft on this 
subject a Convention supplemented by a 
Recommendation and, as an_ alternate 
choice, a Recommendation alone. 

A second resolution on the health of 
workers calls on governments to encourage 
employers to consider ways of eliminating 
or reducing the risks of workers exposed 
to harmful substances. Several methods 
are indicated in the resolution. 

The third resolution on this subject 
concerns the collection and diffusion of 
information on the substitution of harmless 
or less harmful substances for harmful 
substances. 

Among other resolutions adopted were 
those concerning assistance to  under- 
developed countries, the question of the 
minimum age of admission to underground 
work in coal mines, advanced standards of 
social security, welfare facilities in coal 
mines and the regulation of the employ- 
ment of young persons in underground 
work in coal mines. 

The Conference adopted a budget for 
1953 of $6,223,368, of which Canada’s share 
will be $216,158.94. The Canadian govern- 
ment delegates voted in favour of the 
budget. 

Almost 84 per cent of the reports due 
on the application of Conventions and 
Recommendations were received by the 
ILO during the last year, it was reported 
to the Conference. 





ILO Classifies World's Occupations, Lists 1,727 Jobs 


The International Labour Office has completed the classification of 1,727 occupations, 
ranging alphabetically from able seamen to zoologist, in a new international occupational 
classification system. Prime purpose of the system is to facilitate the migration of labour 
by making it easier to match available skills and available jobs. 

In a 25-page volume, the ILO split the world’s occupations into nine major groups 
which, in turn, are divided into 45 minor groups comprising 287 occupational “families”, 
These families are broken down into the 1,727 separate occupations. 

The study took seven occupational analysts 19 months to complete. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 





Nearly 275 employees of Johnson Wire 
Works Ltd., in Montreal, recently travelled 
to the papermaking centre of Three Rivers 
to visit pulp and paper plants there. The 
trip, planned and sponsored by the LMPC, 
was designed to give the employees an 
opportunity to see the use made of the 
wire cloth they produce for the paper 
industry. 

Divided into two groups, the employees 
toured the mills of the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company and the St. 
Lawrence Corporation. The visit enabled 
the workers to see their product in action 
and to get an idea of the important part 
their organization plays in the pulp and 
paper industry of Canada. 

Johnson Wire Works were the hosts at 
a reception held at the St. Maurice Hotel, 
Three Rivers, for the supervisory staff of 
the paper mills in the city. A dinner was 
held following the reception. Henry 
Johnson, Vice-President of Johnson Wire 
Works, introduced the mill managers to 
the visiting employees and their guests 
and pointed out that Three Rivers is one 
of the great paper producing centres of 
the world and that a large portion of the 
paper produced there is made on Johnson 
Wires. The mill managers, C. D. Jentz, 
St. Lawrence Corporation, H. G. Timmis, 
Consolidated Paper Corporation, and E. 
Lonnquist, Canadian International Paper 
Company, addressed the gathering. In 
their addresses, they pointed up the value 
and necessity for co-operation between the 
paper industry and its important suppliers. 

Commenting on the trip and its purpose, 
the secretary of the LMPC said:— 

“By giving the employees this oppor- 
tunity to see in active use and operation 
the highly technical product they produce 
and to talk to the men who use it, there 
is the more lasting benefit of a new 
interest in their work and a greater under- 
standing of the economic and social value 
of their product. 

“The LMP Committees at Johnson Wire 
Works Limited are alive to the desirability 
of promoting mutual understanding and 
co-operation not only between the men 
making the products but also between 
them and those who use these products.” 
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Officials of the company and the partici- 
pating union, Lodge 1758, International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLOC), 
expressed great satisfaction with the success 
of the conference. 

The second in a series of folders con- 
taining statements by management spokes- 
men on their experiences with LMPCs has 
just been released by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. The 
first in this series, describing the work done 
by LMPCs in different Canadian plants, 
was released in June. 

Entitled What Management: Men Say 
About LMPCs, the folder contains state- 
inents from: G. F. Stephens & Co. 
Winnipeg; Penberthy Injector Co., 
Windsor; Parmenter & Bulloch, Gana- 
noque; Parisian Corset Manufacturing, 
Quebec; James Pender & Co., Saint John; 
and Canadian Radio Manufacturing Corp’n 
Litd., Leaside, Ont. 

x x xx 

An unusual example of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation was shown at the annual 
picnic of the Alliance Paper Mills Ltd., in 
Merritton, Ont. The Social and Athletic 
Sub-Committee of the LMPC handled all 
details of the picnic and the company and 
Local 77 of the International Brotherhood 
of Pu'p, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-TLC) donated a draw prize. 

* * x 


Labour-management productivity teams, 
organized in Great Britain about four 
years ago, have been responsible for con- 
siderably increased productivity. These 
teams were sent to the United States under 
the auspices of the Anglo-American Pro- 
ductivity Council. 

A recent report revealed some of the 
results obtained through the co-operative 
efforts of the teams. 

In steel founding, productivity has been 
increased by 15 per cent. Since 1949 in 
some foundries it has gone up 30 per cent. 

In iron founding, improvements in British 
plants went as high as 50 per cent. 

In the internal combustion industry 
results improved up to 50 per cent. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (UMPCs) | is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


of Labour. 





Industrial Relations 
_ and Conciliation © 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during September. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote 
and rejected one application for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
16 applications for certification and one 
application for revocation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, on behalf of a unit of Ore 
Dock Staff Employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Gel 1052p. O14), 


2. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Maritime Central Airways Limited, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck and stewards departments of 
the M/S Jervis Express operated by Marine 
Kxxpress Lines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(7. Geepept..1952,°p291207): 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Kmployees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of extra gang time- 
keepers of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in the Campbellton, Edmundston, 
Moncton, Island, New Glasgow, and Halifax 
Divisions of the Atlantic Region (L.G., 
Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 


5. West Coast Seamens’ Union on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel of the 
deck, engineroom and_ steward’s depart- 
ments of the M/S Pacific Prince operated 
by Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (Not previously reported). 


Representation Vote Ordered 

The Board ordered a representation vote 
of employees in the application for certifi- 
cation affecting Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Senecal Transport 
Limited, Montreal, respondent (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 754). 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department. 





Applications for Certification Received 

1. United Construction Workers Local 
204, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by the Burrard Inlet Tunnel & 
Bridge Co. North Vancouver; B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers employed by 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of helpers and _ hostlers employed by 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of motor coach oper- 
ators employed by McKenzie Coach Lines, 
Canadian National Transportation Limited, 
Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments employed by Canadian Tugboat 
Company Limited, Fraser Mills, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments employed by King-come Navigation 
Co. Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 


7. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments employed by Marpole Towing Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 
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8. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments employed by 
Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


9. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments employed by 
Vancouver Tug Boat Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


10. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments employed by 
Monarch Towing and Trading Co. tas, 
New Westminster, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into foree on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, IP.C; 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and replaced the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament tobe for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, ihe 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Howe Sound Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


12. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers of M/V Abegwezt and 
SS. Prince Edward Island operated by 
Canadian National Railways, Cape Tor- 
mentine-Port Borden Ferry Service (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


13. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine electrical engineers of M/V 
Abegweit and SS. Prince Edward Tsland 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred: to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of_ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Tndustrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 





operated by Canadian National Railways, 
Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice (Investigating Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

14. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of chief engineers and junior chief engi- 
neers of M/V Abegweit and SS. Prince 
Edward Island operated by Canadian 
National Railways, Cape Tormentine-Port 
Borden Ferry Service (Investigating 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove), 


15. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of chief electrical engineers of M/V 
Abegweit and SS. Prince Edward Island 
operated by Canadian National Railways, 
Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice (Investigating Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 


16. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
on SS. Cedarton and SS. Birchton operated 


by Gulf and Lake Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck and steward’s departments of 
the M/S Jervis Express operated by Marine 
Express Lines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G., 
Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 


1. Messrs. M. Beaulieu & J. E. Tremblay, 
applicants, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, respondent 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
respondent (ticket. office employees, Windsor 
Station, Montreal) (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 

During September the Minister appointed 
the following Conciliation Officers to deal 
with the following disputes :— 

(1) Saguenay Terminals Limited and 
Longshoremen’s Syndicate of Ha! Ha! Bay, 
Ine. (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

(2) Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. and Local 511, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

(3) Patricia Transportation Co.’ Ltd., 
Winnipeg, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 

During the month the Minister received 
a report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
advising of the settlement of matters in 
dispute between Saguenay Terminals 
Limited and Longshoremen’s Syndicate of 
Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (See above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

During the month the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between Keystone Transports, Limited, and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
The Board was established following receipt 


by the Minister of the report of 
R. Trépanier, who had previously been 
appointed as Conciliation Officer. The 
Board is not yet fully constituted. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During September the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between Colonial Coach 
Lines Ltd., Montreal, and Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1077). The Minister was later advised 
that a settlement had been secured by 
this Board. The text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

(1) During the month the Minister was 
advised that a settlement had been reached 
through further direct negotiations between 
the Northern Telephone Co. Ltd., New 
Liskeard, Ont., and Communications 
Workers of America. A Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was appointed 
in July, 1952 (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076), 
but was not fully constituted pending the 
result of these further direct negotiations. 

(2) During the month the Minister was 
also advised that, following receipt of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
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Investigation appointed to deal with the 
dispute between Lakehead Terminal Ele- 
vator Association and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(LiiG., “July, (1952,.-p. -915),, the, ‘parties 
resumed negotiations with the assistance 
of Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour. A settlement was reported. 

(3) The Minister was advised that, 
following receipt of the report of the Board 


of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1077), the parties entered into further 
discussion and negotiation and a settle- 
ment of the dispute was reported. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Montreal 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and 
a Dispute Affecting Colonial Coach 


Lines, 
and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 


Workers. 


Report of Board of Conciliation 

Members: 

Judge J. C. Reynolds. 

A. W. Beament, QC, Company Nominee. 

R. G. Geddes, Union Nominee. 
To: 
The Hon. Mitton Fow ter GREGG, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Hon. Sir: 


Pursuant to your appointment, the Board 
of Conciliation met with the parties in 
Montreal on July 10 and July 11, 1952, 
and in Ottawa on August 12 and August 13, 
1952, and we are pleased to report that as 
a result of the hearings and subsequent 
negotiations between the _ parties all 
matters in dispute have been settled. Both 
the Company Officials and the Union 
Representatives are to be commended for 
the harmonious relationships that have 
prevailed at all times, and we are fully 





On September 23, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the unanimous 


report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Colonial 
Coach Lines ‘Limited, Montreal, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Transport 


Employees and Other 
Workers. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Reynolds of Kingston. The nominee of 
the company was A. W. Beament, QC, 
of Ottawa; the union nominee, R. G. 
Geddes of Toronto. The text of the 


Board’s report is reproduced herewith. 


satisfied that in the future the same 
friendly and co-operative spirit will be 
shown. 

A copy of the new Agreement will be 
forwarded in due course. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 20th day of September, 1952. 


(Sgd.) J. C. Reynotps, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) R. G. GEppDEs, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) A. W. BEAMENT, 
Member. 





In terms of gross value of products, pulp and paper ranked as Canada’s leading 
manufacturing industry in 1950, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It was 
followed by slaughtering and meat packing, motor vehicles, non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining, petroleum products, sawmills, primary iron and steel, butter and cheese, 
cotton yarn and cloth, and flour mills, in that order. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Barge Transportation, Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


Mr. M. M. Maciean, 

Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, 

Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Macrean: 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Act, and a Dispute 
Between: 


Vancouver Barge Transportation, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., Employer, 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, Employees. 


Members of the Board 


Mr. Robert Hewitt, Chairman. 
Mr. R. A. Mahoney, Member. 
Mr. Jack Price, Member. 


Representing the Employer 
Mr. Geo. M. Lindsay, Manager. 
Mr. J. Spibey, Office Manager. 


Representing the Employees 
Mr. Dick Deeley, Agent. 
Mr. Max Pierotti, Organizer. 


Terms of Reference 

To endeavour to establish contractual 
relations between the parties through a 
collective agreement, or, failing this, to 
clear the way for the negotiation of a 
collective agreement, by resolving all 
matters in dispute presently preventing 
agreement. 


The Board met in the Provincial Court 
House at 1:45 p.m., W ednesday, August 27, 
and the members dul sworn. Following 
a brief meeting of the Board, by pre- 
arrangement the Hearings commenced 
promptly at’ 2:30 p.m. the same date, 
adjourning at 5:00 p.m., to meet again at 
10:00 a.m. Thursday, August 28, continuing 
in session the whole day. The Board met 
again for two sessions, meeting parties 
separately, on Wednesday, September 3. 


The hearings were harmonious and both 
parties made substantial revisions of their 
original positions in an effort to reach 
agreement, with the result that the dispute 
is now ele confined to three main 
issues, namely—Union Security; Hours of 
Work; and Wages. 















On September 8, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between Vancouver Barge Trans- 
portation Limited, Vancouver, and the 
Seafarers’ International Union. of North 
America, Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Robert Hewitt. The nominee 
of the company was R. A. Mahoney; 
the union nominee, Jack Price. All 
members of the Board reside in Van- 
couver. The text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced herewith. 






It is the opinion of the Board that a 


satisfactory and acceptable solution to 
these three issues will leave little if any 
difficulty in effecting a complete collective 
agreement, as well as reasonably good 
Union-Management relations. Both parties 
have so intimated to the Board, at the 
conclusion of our discussions. 


In support of the above opinion, we 
quote the following from the Brief sub- 
mitted by the Employer:— 


“In view of the fact that there has 
been no previous labour agreement 
between the parties, no settlement on any 
item in dispute has been made. How- 
ever, it is the Company’s understanding 
that the main items in dispute involve 
wages, hours of work, and Union 
security. Therefore, it He intended to 
limit this written brief to these matters. 
Any other items which come up, can 
undoubtedly be discussed verbally, and 
it is hoped some satisfactory arrange- 
ment reached.” 


Relevant Facts In Brief 


The Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Company owns four tugboats, operating 
what it terms “a restricted barge freight 
service in B.C. Coastal Waters”. One of 
the four tugboats is maintained as a spare, 
to replace any one of the others when in 
for repairs or overhaul. 

The Freight service is conducted on the 
basis of three regular runs, as follows:— 

Vancouver to Westview and Comox 
and return. 
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Vancouver to Victoria and return. 
Vancouver to Nanaimo and return. 


The Licensed Personnel (Deck Engi- 
neer Officers) are separately certified to 
the Merchant Service Guild, and to the 
Marine Engineers Union. This dispute, 
therefore, involves only the unlicensed 
personnel on the Company boats. 


Two of the boats carry a crew of four 
men and a cook. The other boat carries 
a crew of three men and a cook (all 
exclusive of the Licensed Personnel). At 
the present time, part of the crew are 
classed as quartermasters and part as deck- 
hands. However, it is agreed by both 
parties that quartermasters and deckhands 
be placed in one classification, and subject 
to the same rates of pay. 


Rates of pay currently in effect are as 
follows :— ; 


COGS tate cote $172.50 per month. 
Quartermasters .. $167.50 per month. 
Deckhandsar—re $159.50 per month. 


To present as clear a picture as possible 
of the current hours of work, we take the 
liberty of quoting the following from the 
Brief presented to the Board by the 
Employer :— 

“At the present time, the hours of work 
for unlicensed personnel are somewhat 
confusing. As will undoubtedly be 
realized by this Conciliation Board, any 
attempt to work standard shifts on small 
boats when persons are required to be 
on’ duty continuously over a 24 hour 
period, is difficult. For this reason, it 
has become more or less standard prac- 
tice throughout most phases of B.C. 
Coast Shipping, to have men work con- 
tinuously for a period of time until a 
certain number of days off have been 
accumulated, and then for the men to 
take the accumulated time off all at 
once. This practice has apparently been 
agreeable to the men and to the com- 
panies. Thus, present practice in this 
company is as follows: 

“Cooks receive 10 days off per month. 

Quartermasters work 6 hours on and 

6 hours off, and receive 7 days off per 

month. 

Daymen (deckhands other than 
quartermasters) work 8 hours on and 

16 hours off, and receive 4 days off per 

month. 

“This outline of stated time off is 
somewhat misleading, inasmuch as the 
days off referred to above are clear days 
off, away from the boat. In addition to 
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these stated days off, all of the personnel 
aboard the company boats, receive a 
considerable amount of time off at stated 
intervals when the boat is in port. This 
additional time off is not counted offici- 
ally, so that in reality, the men have a 
considerable amount of extra free time 
which is not official.” 


Union Security 


In the matter of Union Security. Natur- 
ally, in the absence of any collective agree- 
ment in the past, the Employer enjoys 
absolute freedom of restriction in “hiring 
and firing’, and deciding upon “conditions 
of employment”, and is reluctant to agree 
to sharing that freedom with the Union. 
This attitude is only to be expected, and 
is quite common among employers, many 
of whom are otherwise most appreciative 
of Union co-operation. However, the 
Employer has expressed a willingness to 
agree with the Union to a check-off of 
Union dues, at the written request of any 
or all of the men. 

The Union has submitted the following 
proposed clause to be embodied in a 
collective agreement :— 


“Hiring Clause and Union Recognition” 


—The Company recognizes the Union as 
the duly certified collective bargaining 
agent for all unlicensed personnel speci- 
fied herein, employed in the Deck and 
Stewards Departments of all vessels 
owned and operated by it.” 

“The Employer agrees to give pref- 
erence in employment to members of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, and to secure their unlicensed 
personnel through the offices of the 
Union.” 


“The Union agrees to furnish capable, 
competent and satisfactory employees. 
The Union further agrees that the Com- 
pany shall have the right of rejection of 
personnel they consider unsuitable, with 
the understanding that if the Union 
considers the cause of the rejection 
unjust, the Company agrees to endeavour 
to reach a satisfactory settlement with 
the parties involved, the Business Agent 
of the Union, and the member or 
members in question.” 


“Should the Union for any reason, at 
any time, be unable to furnish a capable, 
competent man or men, to fill any 
vacancy or vacancies, the Company 
reserves the right to fill said vacancy or 
vacancies from other sources.” 

“Any unlicensed personnel hired in 
Canada, who are not members of the 
Union, will be required, as a condition 


of employment, either to join the Union 
and to continue as members thereof 
during their employment, or, in the 
alternative, to tender to the Union, one 
month’s dues and assessments, as well as 
the initiation fee, as presently estab- 
lished, and to pay subsequent monthly 
dues as required of Union members. 
(Failure to pay arrears of monthly dues 
shall be a further bar to employment 
until paid.)” 

“The Union agrees that the Company 
will have their co-operation in the 
employment of individuals recommended 
by the Company.” 


Recommendation 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the arguments of both sides relative to 
this issue. While we recognize consider- 
able merit and sincerity in the position 
taken by the Employer, we also recognize 
the fact that “hiring” clauses and some 
form of Union Security have become the 
standard practice in practically all Shipping 
Agreements. If these items were some 
new innovation being sought from a small 
shipping company, before the practice had 
become general, we would hesitate to 
recommend in their favour, in this case 
where the Company is comparatively 
small. However, the recommendation of 
the Board is that the first four paragraphs 
of the proposals submitted by the Union 
—previously quoted—should be accepted 
and become a part of any collective 
agreement negotiated by the parties. 

In the matter of the fifth paragraph, we 
recommend that with a view to alleviating 
a possible bar to agreement, it be modified 
by the following substituted in its stead:— 


“The Company agrees to honour a 
written assignment of wages to the 
Union, in behalf of any employee or 
employees covered by this agreement, 
who submits the following form in 
writing :— 

To Vancouver Barge Transportation, 
byes 

Until this authority is revoked by 
me in writing, I hereby authorize you 
to deduct from my wages, and pay to 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 

America, Canadian District, the amounts 


following: 
(1) Initiation fees in the amount 
Crepe recess: 
(2) Monthly dues of—§$........... 
Shoah hits pe eee, See mee 


Employee. 


It is recommended that the sixth para- 
graph be accepted. 


Hours of Work 
In the matter of “Hours of Work’—we 


again quote from the Employer’s Brief as 
to the current hours. 


“Cooks receive 10 days off per month. 


Quartermasters work 6 hours on and 
6 hours off, and they receive 7 days off 
per month. 

Daymen (Deckhands other than 
quartermasters) work 8 hours on and 16 
hours off, and receive 4 days off per 
month.” 


The Company is agreeable to place 
Quartermasters and Deckhands on one 
classification, and make their hours the 
same; also to increase the time off for 
the merged classification, to 10 days per 
month for all, including the cook. The 
Company also agrees that men on wheel 
watch will be worked on a basis of two 
four-hour shifts. It is also agreeable to 
the Company that (exclusive of “Cargo 
Time”), an employee shall not be required 
to work more than six hours consecutively. 

The Union proposes as follows:— 

“The hours of work for unlicensed 
personnel in the deck department shall 
be on a basis of a six (6) hour day. 
Where watches are set, the hours of work 
shall be on a four (4) watch system of 
three(3) hours on and nine (9) hours off.” 


There is no disagreement regarding the 
10 days per month off, nor to the hours 
on duty of all except the Cook, being 
within a spread of the 12 hours available. 
The Cook shall be on duty 8 hours within 
a spread of 16 hours available. 


Recommendation 


It is the opinion of the Board that the 
increased number of days per month off 
duty, and other improvements to which 
the Employer has expressed agreement, is 
a considerable concession, while on the 
other hand, the proposal of the Union for 
a four-watch system is as far as we can 
learn, an entirely new innovation, and 
should become tried out on a larger testing 
ground, rather than on a comparatively 
small Shipping Company. The Board 
recommends, therefore, that the hours as 
shown above, to which the Company has 
expressed agreement, shall be embodied in 
the negotiated agreement, covering the 
Hours of Work, and that as far as practic- 
able, 8 hours of actual duty within 12 shall 
not be exceeded (exclusive of Cargo Time). 


Wages 
Current rates are as follows:— 
Cooks—$172.50 per month. 
Quartermasters—$167.50 per month. 
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Deckhands—$159.50 per month—plus 
$1 per hour for all time employed 
in handling cargo. 


Employer is agreeable to the following 
rates, 1f agreement reached :— 


Cooks—$187 per month. 
Abolish classification of “Quartermaster”, 
and class all as 


Deckhands—at a rate of $167 per month 
basic, plus $1 per hour for all time 
employed in handling cargo, with a 
minimum of $1 Cargo Time for each of 
the 20 days per month on duty, thus 
establishing a monthly wage of $187 for 
an employee on duty for his full 20 days 
in a calendar month, plus $1 per month 
for each 1 point rise in the Cost-of-Living 
Index (Federal), plus any increase which 
may be secured through negotiations (now 
pending) between the Towboat Owners’ 
Association and the West Coast Seamen’s 
Union. 





Employees are agreeable to the following 
rates, but conditional upon acceptance of 
their proposed Hours of Work Clause 
previously referred to and quoted. 


Cooks—$200 per month. 


Place Quartermasters and Deckhands on 
one classification, at a rate of—$175 per 
month, plus $1 per hour for all time 
employed in handling cargo, with a 
minimum of $1 per day for each day of 
the 20 days per month on duty, thus 
establishing a monthly wage of $195 per 
month where the full 20 working days are 
put in on duty. The difference between 
the Employer’s and the Union proposals 
amount to $8 per month. However, it will 
be noted that the Union is foregoing 
the proposed $1 per month Cost-of-Living 
for each 1 point rise, and the possibility 
of an increase in the pending wage nego- 
tiations between the ‘Towboat Owners’ 
Association and the West Coast Seamen’s 
Union, which might well result in at least 
the equivalent of $8 per month, preferring 
to take the $8 per month rather than 
taking a chance on the former. 


It will also be noted that the above 
proposal is conditional upon the accept- 
ance of their proposed “Hours of Work” 
Clause, and cannot be regarded as an offer 
unless coupled with the said clause. 


Recommendation 


The Board is of the opinion that it is 
not reasonable or just to expect the 
Seafarer’s International Union to place the 
establishing of future wage rates in the 
hands of what is well known to be a rival 
union, and we agree with the SIU that 
their wage rates should be established 
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without regard to negotiations between the 
said rival union and an Association of 
Towboat owners, whose operation differs 
in many important aspects from that of 
the employer in this dispute. The Board 
is further of the opinion that the differ- 
ence of $8 per month, and what might 
accrue from a Cost-of-Living rise and 
through a revision of the Towboat Asso- 
ciation Agreement, is so small that it 
should not stand in the way of a settle- 
ment of the wage issue. 


It is the opinion of the Board, however, 
that inasmuch as the Employees handling 
cargo have, in most cases, the opportunity 
of far exceeding in take-home pay, the 
guaranteed monthly rate of $195, and 
taking into consideration the fact that 
room and meals are provided for all time 
on the Boat, the Union could well afford 
to recede from the position of agreeing to 
that rate conditional upon the acceptance 
by the Company of their “Hours of Work” 
proposal, and accept the rates as proposed 
without the condition attached. 

We therefore recommend that the 
following rates of pay shall apply, and shall 
be embodied in the new agreement :— 

All unlicensed personnel—except cooks— 

Basic rate $175. ~ 

Extra pay for handling cargo—$1 per 
hour. 

Guaranteed $1 Cargo Time for each one 
of the twenty days per month on duty, 
making rate for full time—$195. 

This guarantee to be averaged over each 
calendar month. 


It will be noted that Cooks have no 
opportunity of exceeding the basic rate 
through handling cargo. We _ therefore 
recommend that the basic rate for Cooks 
be the same as the possible guaranteed 
monthly rate for Deckhands, or $195. 


Overtime 


The current practice is that on rare 
occasions when overtime is worked, the 
employee is given time off to equalize 
same. 

The Union proposal is that overtime 
outside the regular daily hours shall be 
compensated for at the rate of $2 per 
hour. 


Recommendation 


While the occasion seldom, if ever, arises 
for work other than “Cargo Work” outside 
of the regular daily hours, nevertheless the 
Board recognizes the fact that the total 
absence of “penalty time” for work per- 
formed outside of the regular daily hours, 
renders the term “regular daily hours” 
meaningless. We therefore recommend, as 


a means of protecting the principle of 
“regular daily hours” that a rate of $1.50 
per hour be paid for all time worked in 
excess of 12 hours in any calendar day 
(exclusive of Cargo Time). 


Nore: In our reference to “Cargo Time” 
in this report, it is the under- 
standing of the Board that “Cargo 
Time” refers to time worked in 
loading and unloading cargo, for 
which $1 per hour will be paid in 
addition to the basic monthly 
rate, whether during or outside 
of the regular daily duties. 


It is understood by the Board that if 
our recommendations on the three main 
issues dealt with, are accepted by the 
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parties, that an appropriate agreement shall 
be drawn up and signed, and that such 
agreement shall contain among other 
items, a clause providing for Arbitration 
in case of a dispute, drafted to conform 
to the requirements of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Act, and sub- 
mitted to the Director of Industrial 
Relations, Ottawa. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Rosert Hewirr, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. A. Manonny, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Jack Price, 
Member. 
Dated at Vancouver, this 5th day of 
September, 1952. 
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Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and of the United Steelworkers of America, died suddenly November 9 


Organized labour has lost one of its 
foremost leaders with the sudden passing 
November 9 of Philip Murray, President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO). He was 66 years of age. 

This year’s steel strike was the most 
recent of several lengthy strikes through 
which Mr. Murray had successfully led the 
steelworkers’ union. 

A native of Scotland, he was the son of a 
coal miner who was president of a union 
local there. He had been associated with 
mining and trade unionism from his early 
vears. 

At the age of six he attended his first 
strike meeting. Four years later he left 
school to join his father in the mines. 
When the family migrated to the United 
States and settled near Pittsburgh in 1902, 
father and son went to work in a coal 
mine. Both studied correspondence courses 
in their spare time. 

Two years later, Philip Murray was fired 
after an exchange of blows with a weigh- 
master accused of cheating. His 600 fellow 
miners struck in protest and appointed him 
President of the United Mine Workers’ 
local. The union fought for a month for 
his reinstatement until hunger drove them 
back to the mine. Mr. Murray then made 
the decision to devote his life to organizing 
the workers. 

In 1912 he was named a member of the 
international executive board of the United 
Mine Workers and, four years later, 


President of District 5. In 1920, the year 
John L. Lewis became President of the 
UMW, Mr. Murray was elected Vice- 
President. 

In 1936 Mr. Lewis chose him to head 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. 
Six years later, when the United Steel- 
workers of America was formed from the 
Committee, Mr. Murray was unanimously 
elected as the union’s first President. 

He helped Mr. Lewis in the formation, 
in 1935, of the Committee for Industrial 
Organizations, later known as the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. When in 1940 
Mr. Lewis resigned the presidency of the 
CIO, he chose Philip Murray to succeed 
him. 

Mr. Murray was still serving as President 
of both the CIO and the Steelworkers when 
he died. 


Labour, he considered, was the “bulwark” 
against communism. However, when the 
anti-communist clause was written into the 
Taft-Hartley Law, he refused to comply 
with it, declaring it “presumptuous and 
unconstitutional”. He later signed a non- 
communist affidavit. 


In 1949 he ordered the expulsion of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America from the CIO on the 
grounds that many of its officers were 
Communists. Subsequently the CIO set up 
its own International Union of Electrical 
Workers, which has been able to draw many 
members away fram the UE. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Logging 

Logging—Northwestern Ontario—Certain 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturing and 
Other Pulpwood Cutting and Logging 
Operators and the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union). 


Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect trom 
September 1, 1952, to August 31, 1953, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all present and future union 
members, a union shop for new employees 
and preterential hiring of union members. 
The union agrees to encourage union 
members to refrain from moving from camp 


to camp and from company to company. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union fees from the pay of all employees 
who so authorize and to remit same to the 
union. 


Hours: for day workers (except cooks, 
cookees, chore boys, watchmen, barn bosses, 
raftsmen, inland waters logmen) 8 per day, 
6 days a week, a 48-hour week. Walking 
distance up to one and one-half miles each 
way or riding time up to one-half hour each 
way shall not be included in the above 
hours. Overtime: any time worked in excess 
of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week 
shall be paid for at the regular rate of pay. 
During the driving and the ice and snow 
hauling seasons men will work as many 
hours during the week as may be necessary 
to do the work in hand. 


Statutory holidays: an employee who has 
worked in one camp 30 consecutive days 
immediately before Christmas Day and/or 
Labour Day and who remains in camp for 
such holidays, or who leaves camp not 
earlier than 2 days before and is ready for 
work on the morning of the third day after 
such holidays, shall be paid a day’s pay 
for the holiday or holidays. Day work 
employees who qualify for the holiday pay 
and who are required to work on the holi- 
day wili receive double time for such work. 
(The previous agreement did not provide for 
any holidays.) 


Vacations with pay: every employee 
covered by this agreement shall receive, 
in lieu of vacations with pay, vacation 


eredits of 2 per cent of his gross earnings 
during his period of employment, to be paid 
in the form of vacation with pay credit 
stamps, provided the employee has worked 
a minimum of 75 days within a 4-month 
period with the same company during each 
vacation year, or from July 1 of one year 
to June 30 of the next year. This time 
limit shall not apply if work is discon- 
tinued or in the event of a lay-off. Upon 
completion of 5 years of continuous service 
(one year to be not less than 200 days of 
work) all employees shall receive 2 weeks’ 
vacation with pay. Companies whose woods 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory_under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a-_ separate article 
following this. 





departments have been operating for 15 
years will give all employees who have com- 
pleted 15 years of continuous service 3 weeks 
vacations with pay. After 3 months of con- 
tinuous service, cooks shall be entitled to 
10 days’ time off with pay, and cookees, 
chore boys, watchmen, barn bosses, raftsmen 
and inland waters logmen to 4)-days,.0in 
addition to vacation with pay benefits. Such 
time off is to be taken at a time mutually 
satisfactory to both parties; if, for any 
reason it is not taken employees will receive 
pay in lieu thereof. In event of a lay-off 
due to lack of work this bonus will be 
granted on a pro-rated basis for each full 
month worker in excess of the first three- 
month period. 


Wage rates for certain classes: per day 
—cookees $7.43 to $8.08; cooks, blacksmiths 
$9.73 to $11.40; bull cooks, general labourers 
$9.09; barn bosses, teamsters $9.32 to $9.73; 
loaders and unloaders, hand drillers, sorters, 
sluicers, jackladder feeders $9.32; skidders 
and rollers $9.45; handymen $9.45 to $10.63; 
mechanics $9.73 to $11.75; tractor drivers, 
truck drivers $9.38 to $11.75; river drivers 
$9.80 and $10.16, saw filers $9.38 to $10.63; 
raftsmen, inland waters logmen $10.39; 
storage ground logmen $9.80, powdermen 
$9.73 and $10.16. Cutting pulpwood, rate 
per single cord—spruce and balsam, rough, 
50 inches $6.23, 100 inches $5.51, peeled, 50 
inches $9.60, 100 inches $8.63; rough jack- 
pine, 50 inches $5.51, 100 inches $4.85; 
poplar, rough, 50 inches $4.49, 100 inches 
$4.13, peeled, 50 inches $6.85, 100 inches $6. 
Cutting fuelwood (split), per cord—4-foot 
poplar $4.49, jackpine $5.15, birch and 
tamarac $5.81. In addition to above, strip 
roads are to be paid for at the rate of 
one cent per foot for 7-foot road and 14 
cents per foot for 10-foot road. Strip width 
shall not exceed 66 feet. Piece cutters who 
walk to work in excess of 14 miles from 
camp to start of strip shall be paid for 
walking time for pulpwood cut on such strip 
at the rate of 15 cents per cord’ if the 
distance is from 14 to 2 miles, 40 cents if 
it is over 2 but not more than 24 miles, 65 
cents if it is over 24 but not more than 3 
miles, and 90 cents if it is over 3 but not 
more than 33 miles. Where piece workers 
are transported from camp to work they 
shall be paid for riding time in excess of one- 
half hour each way at the rate for general 
labourers. When a piece cutter has cut and 
piled 75 cords of rough pulpwood or 50 


cords of peeled pulpwood in one continuous 
period of employment in any one camp, he 
will be paid, in addition to above rates, a 
bonus of 66 cents per cord for rough wood 
and 99 cents per cord for peeled wood. 
Rates per cord for loading and hauling and 
changing sleighs at spotting grounds, or 
where unloading is done by mechanical 
means—from $1.08 for peeled wood and 
$1.20 for rough wood for haul up to one- 
quarter mile, up to $3.54 for peeled wood 
and $4.26 for rough wood for haul of 5 
miles. When wood is unloaded by hand 
add 18 cents per cord to above rates for 
rough wood and 15 cents for peeled wood. 
A special rate may be established by mutual 
agreement for aged and handicapped 
workers. (All above rates are the same as 
were in effect previously.) 


Working conditions: all camps shall have 
single beds. Pieceworkers will be provided 
with scale slips after each scale. All tools 
will be made available by the company to 
pieceworkers and others. The charge for 
board and lodging shall be $1.75 per 
calendar day. 


Seniority: in lay-offs and in promotions, 
length of service shall receive due con- 
sideration. When labour is required, local 
union workers, experienced in the jobs to 
be filled, will be given hiring preference. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Mining 

Metal Mining—Buchans, Nfld—Buchans 
Mining Company Limited and Jointly 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 974, and the 


Buchans Workmen’s Protective Union, 
Number 24621 (AFL). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1952, to February 28, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice, 
with the understanding that the wage scale 
only shall be subject to negotiations 12 
months from the effective date of the agree- 
ment. 


Check-off: the company agrees to collect 
all initiation fees and dues for the union 
as set forth in the Labour Relations Act 
of 1950. 


Hours: 8 per day or shift 6 days a week, 
a 48-hour week, except for glory hole blaster, 
toolkeeper and relief compressor operator 
who will work 9 hours per day. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours per day or 48 hours per week, except 
for railroad employees who will be paid 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
208 hours per month. Time and one-half 
will also be paid for work on Sunday or 
the alternative day of rest. 

Statutory holidays: hourly-rated employees 
will be paid double time for work on 6 
specified holidays, 4 of which are paid holi- 
days. Employees other than those in_ the 
mess hall and on an hourly rate will be 
granted 6 paid holidays; if required to work 
on such holidays they will be paid double 
time. Mess hall personnel who qualify for 
vacations, if required to work on 4 specified 
holidays, will receive one additional day 
annual vacation for each holiday worked. 

Vacations with pay: for  hourly-rated 
employees—4 days for the first year of 
continuous service; thereafter 2 days will 


be added for each additional year until a 
maximum of 12 days per year is reached. 
Employees with 15 or more years of con- 
tinuous service will be granted 18 days. 
For other than hourly-rated employees—one 
week after one, and 2 weeks after 2 or 
more years of continuous service. In addi- 
tion they will be granted up to 7 days’ sick 
leave with pay each year. After 15 years’ 
continuous service any unused portion of 
sick leave in any year will be added to the 
employee’s vacation with pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: mine department—miners, machine 
men, timbermen, hoistmen, steel sharpener 
$1.46; excavator operator, pumpmen, motor- 
men, pipemen, air shovel operator, track- 
men $1.40; glory hole blaster $1.38; mine 
mechanics $1.46 and $1.52; scraper oper- 
ator, miners’ and_ timbermen’s helpers, 
timber checker, samplers $1.34; muckers and 
trammers, sump muckers, timber nippers, 
steel nippers, repair helpers, track and pipe 
helpers $1.30; small auxiliary hoists (sur- 
face), lamp tenders $1.24; labourers $1.20: 
repairmen $11.50 (per shift). Mill depart- 
ment—float operators $1.40 to $1.56, ball 
mill operator $1.50, fine crusher $1.46, 
welders $1.44 and $1.50; repairmen $1.37 
to $1.48, helpers $1.26; pilot plant oper- 
ator $1.53, helpers $1.40; millwright $1.48; 
filter operator, oiler $1.43; dryers, loaders 
(car) $1.38; chipman $1.26. Shops—car- 
penters $1.32 and $1.38, helpers $1.24: 
painters $1.34, truck driver $1.24, motor 
winder $1.56; electricians $1.46 and $1.52, 
linesmen $1.40; machinists, mechanics, lst 
class $1.52, 2nd class $1.46: blacksmith 
$1.40 and $1.46; helpers $1.26 and $1.33: 
compressor operators, toolkeeper and relief 
compressor operator $1.38. Railroad depart: 
ment, per month (208 hours) —engineers $299 
and $329, conductors $299, firemen, brake- 
man and relief conductor $289, brakeman 
$279, fireman and relief engineer $299. 
(The above hourly rates are in most cases 
from 13 to 19 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) 

Employees who use their own tools in 
their daily occupation shall be paid a tool 
bonus based on the value of the tools 
amortized at the rate of 334 per cent per 
year. 

Shift differential: hourly-rated employees 
will be paid the following shift differential: 
afternoon shift 2 cents, night shift 3 cents, 
and graveyard shift 5 cents per hour. 

Board and room: the rate for meals in 
the mess hall of the company will be $1.50 
per day; an additional charge of 5 cents 
per man per day will be made for bunk- 
house accommodation. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, a Safety Inspection Com- 
mittee and a Labour-Management Committee. 


Manufacturing 


Women’s Dresses—Toronto, Ont—Dress 
Manufacturers’ Guild of Toronto, Inc. 
(Dress Division), and International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
Locals 72 and 192. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1951, to July 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Either party shall have the right to request 
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a revision of the provisions respecting wages 
and hours at any time after January l, 
1953. 

Union security: an employer shall employ, 
or retain in his employ to perform certain 
specified operations, only union members in 
good standing directed to him by the union. 
If the union is unable to supply such workers 
as an employer may require within 48 hours, 
the employer may employ non-union members. 
The latter must become members of the 
union within 2 weeks from the date of their 
employment. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime, not to exceed 8 
hours in any one week and 2 hours in any 
one day, may be worked on the first 4 days 
of any week after the regular hours of 
work. However, no overtime shall be 
worked in any craft or operation so long 
as members of the union engaged in such 
eraft or operation are unemployed or so 
long as there are facilities or space avail- 
able for additional employees and the union 
is able to supply such employees. The 
overtime rate of pay shall be time and one- 
half. Whenever there is not sufficient work 
for all employees the available work in the 
shop, other than samples, shall be divided 
equally among all the employees properly 
engaged in the work. No work shall be 
done on May 1 and on 5 specified legal 
holidays, 3 of which are paid holidays. No 
worker may be compelled to work on any 
other legal or religious holiday. 


Vacation pay: employees will be granted 
vacation pay in the amount of 2 per cent 
of their annual earnings and an additional 
one-fifth of such vacation credit (previously 
they were granted only 2 per cent of their 
annual earnings). 


Wages: upon the execution of this agree- 
ment a wage committee of 10 persons, 5 to 
represent the employer and 5 the union, shall 
be established to re-examine and determine, 
within 3 months from the date of the agree- 
ment, minimum wage scales for the industry, 
such wage scales to form part of this agree- 
ment. Only one system of work, either 
piece-work or week-work, shall prevail in 
any one craft of any factory. An employer 
desiring to vary the system of work for 
any craft may do so only with the consent 
of the union. such consent not to be unrea- 
sonably withheld. The two parties agree to 
approach the government to secure the 
enactment of such legislation as may be 
necessary to eliminate all homework in 
connection with the production for resale of 
any clothing of the kind manufactured by 
the members of the Guild. 

Sick Benefit Fund: the two parties agree 
to the continuation of the Sick Benefit Fund 
as established by the previous agreement, 
the employers contributing to such fund an 
amount equal:to one per cent of their pay- 
roll and the employees an amount equal to 
one-fourth of one per cent of their earnings. 
The fund is administered by a board of 
trustees equally representative of both 
parties. 

Retirement fund: for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a retirement fund 
for the benefit of all eligible employees, the 
employers shall make a contribution based 
on the weekly payroll. The amount of the 
contribution shall be determined by a joint 
committee set up by the two parties, and is 
to be based on the following benefits to the 
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employees: a pension of $600 per annum to 
male employees at the age of 65 and to 
female employees at the age of 60 years, 
provided they have worked in the industry 
a minimum of 10 years and have been mem- 
bers of the union for the same period. 


Union label: the union agrees to provide 
the employers, at a reasonable cost, with 
union labels. The union shall have the right 
to demand the surrender of such union labels 
from any employers who should fail to 
comply with the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

Provision is made for a Joint Hfficiency 
and Sanitary Committee and for the settling 
of disputes. If the representatives of the 
parties cannot mutually agree upon a deci- 
sion with regard to any dispute, the latter 
will be referred to an impartial chairman 
mutually agreed upon, whose decision will 


be final. 


Metal Products—Sorel P.Q—Quebec Iron 
and Titanium Corporation and VUnion 
des ouvriers du fer et du titanum de 


Sorel (CTCC). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 25, 
1952, to July 24, 1953, and thereafter, 
subject to notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
and for work:on Sundays or the alternative 
day of rest. An employee required to work 
overtime will be supplied with one free 
iunch after 2 hours of overtime and another 
after 5 hours. 


Statutory holidays: 6 specified paid holi- 
days and 4 unpaid holidays will be observed. 
If required to work on the paid holidays. 
day workers will receive double time and 
one-half and shift workers double time plus 
10 cents an hour. For work on the unpaid 
holidays day workers will be paid time and 
one-half and shift workers straight time. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 7 consecutive days, with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of wages earned during 
the preceding year. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: dryer and crusher department—mixer 
operators $1.20 and $1.30, dryer operators 
$1.20 and $1.35; electrical department— 
chief lineman $1.60, sub-station operator 
$1.35; electricians, instrument mechanics 
$1.35 to $1.55: electrician apprentices, in- 
strument mechanic apprentices $1.10 to 
$1.25: refining furnace department—furnace 
operator $1.55, helpers $1.25 and $1.35. 
ladlemen $1.25 and $1.40, moulders $1.20 
and $1.30, craneman $1.50, hyster operator 
$1.15, labour $1.10; smelting furnace depart- 
ment—furnace operator $1.55, assistant 
$1.45: charger, scrubberman $1.35; slag 
handler, charging helper $1.25; clay mixer 
$1.15; mechanical department—bricklayers 
$1.45 and $1.55; machinists, mechanics $1.40 
and $1.50: pipefitter $1.25 to $1.45, black- 
smith $1.45: welders. painters, plate 
workers $1.35 and $1.45; carpenters $1.30 
and $1.40, helpers $1.15, oiler $1.25: yard 
department—tower operator $1.55, locomo- 
tive Diesel operator $1.50, crane operators 
$1.40 and $1.50; car checker, rigger brake- 
man $1.20: truck driver $1.15. Gang 


leaders will be paid a 10-cent per hour 
differential over highest rate in gang if 
there are up.to 5 men, and a_ 15-cent 
differential if there are more than 5 men, 
in gang. 


Shift differential: workers on the after- 
noon and night shifts will be paid a 
premium of 5 (previously 4) cents per hour. 


Group hospitalization plan: the company 
agrees to establish immediately after the 
signing of this agreement a group hospital- 
ization plan of its own administration and 
to pay 50 per cent of the premiums. 

Seniority: plant seniority will be the 
deciding factor in lay-offs and rehiring, 
while promotions will be granted according 
to departmental seniority, provided the 
employee concerned is qualified to perform 
the job. 


Provision is made for grievance precedure. 


Construction 


Carpenters—Saint John, N.B—Saint John 
Builders’ Exchange and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1386. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
payroll period starting after July 1, 1952, 
to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to 2 months’ notice. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ as carpentets only members of the 
union so long as the union can furnish them. 
If the union is unable to do so its members 
shall not cause any stoppage of work and 
shall work along with non-union men until 
satisfactory unemployed union men _ are 
available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
regular hours; double time thereafter and 
for work on Sundays and on 9 (previously 
8) specified holidays. Where it becomes 
necessary to work other than the regular 
hours (exclusive of overtime and _ holidays) 
and in the case of 2 or more shifts being 
employed the rate for shifts other than 
during the regular daily working hours shall 
be 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Wages: the established rate for journey- 
men shall be $1.45 per hour. (The previous 
rate was $1.21 per hour plus a cost-of-living 
bonus of 25 cents per week for each one- 
point rise in the cost-of-living index for 
Saint John over 159-4—the index figure 
for May 1, 1950.) 

Transportation: all employees shall pro- 
vide their own transportation within the 
area served by the local transportation 
system; men travelling by foot in excess of 
one-half mile beyond the end of the trans- 
portation service shall be _ entitled to 
travelling time at the rate of 3 miles per 
hour for such excess distance only. Where 
carpenters are required to live away from 
home. they shall be entitled to fares, 
travelling time and board allowances as may 
be agreed upon between the employer and 
the employee at the time of engaging for 
such work. 

Apprentices: registered apprentices may 
be employed in the approximate ratio of one 
apprentice to 10 journeymen or otherwise 
by mutual arrangement. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Painters and Decorators—Kingston, Ont. 
—Panting Contraclors of Kingston 
and District and the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paper 
Hangers of America, Local 114. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1952, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: employers, signatory to 
this agreement, will obtain additional help 
through the union, provided the latter can 
furnish sufficient help to take care of the 
work on hand. 


Hours: 8 per day, between 8 am. and 
5 p.m., Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
beyond the standard working hours until 
midnight, double time thereafter until 8 a.m. 
the following day and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 7 specified holidays. No 
work shall be performed on Labour Day 
without special permission of the union. 

Hourly wage rates: for painters, decorators 
and paperhangers $1.40 until May 31, 1953: 
thereafter $1.50. Spray painters will be 
paid 10 cents per hour above the regular 
rate. (The previous rate for painters, 
decorators and paperhangers was $1.25, and 
for spray painters $1.35, per hour.) 

Travelling time will be allowed if 
employees are required to travel over 10 
miles from city. 

Apprentices shall be governed by the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 


Carpenters—Vancouver and New West- 
minster, B.C.—The General Con- 
tractors’ Association of Vancouver, B.C. 
and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Locals 452 and 1261. 


Agreement, following strike (L.G., Aug., 
1952, p. 1159) to be in effect until March 31, 
1953, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: only competent union 
journeymen shall be hired; if they are not 
available the contractor may obtain car- 
penters elsewhere but the latter must join 
the union within 30 days or be replaced by 
competent union tradesmen when available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 2 (previously 4) hours 
in excess of the regular hours, double time 
thereafter, until a break of 8 hours occurs, 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
9 specified holidays. No work shall be per- 
formed on Labour Day. Additional shifts, 
when required and continued for 3 or more 
consecutive nights, and shifts starting after 
4 p.m. on jobs in occupied buildings where 
work must be done after regular working 
hours will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates effective August 25, 
1952: for journeymen carpenters $2.10 (an 
increase of 10 cents over the previous rate) : 
foremen in charge of work shall be paid 
not less than $1.60 per day over the journey- 
man’s rate. 

Out-of-town jobs: all workmen on out-of- 
town jobs shall receive transportation to and 
from the job. -Meals and travelling time up 
to 8 hours in any 24-hour period will be 
paid for. On jobs beyond the city limits, 
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but within the jurisdiction of the agree- 
ment, transportation to and from the city 
limits shall be provided; travelling time, 
when it exceeds 30 minutes from the city 
limits, will be paid at the regular rate. 
Should men be asked to work in districts 
under the jurisdiction of other locals of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America they shall be paid the 
wage and adhere to the conditions applicable 
in the district in which the local union has 
jurisdiction. 

Carpenters on out-of-town jobs from 
which they cannot return home daily and 
where a camp is maintained shall not be 
charged over $1 (previously $2) per day for 
accommodation until December 1, 1952. 
Thereafter, accommodation is to be supplied 
by the employer. Where no camp is pro- 
vided carpenters shall be allowed $3 
(previously $2) per day, in addition to 
wages, towards out-of-town expenses, until 
December 1, 1952. Thereafter, room and 
board is to be arranged for by the employer. 

Apprentices will be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Painters and Decorators—V ancouver, B.C. 
—The Building and Construction Indus- 
tries Exchange of British Columbia 
(Painting and Decorating Section) and 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 
138. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, but may be con- 
tinued from year to year. Should either 
party wish to change or cancel this agree- 
ment after March 31, 1953, ninety days’ 
notice must be given. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1901) with the following 
changes and addition:— 

Minimum hourly wage rates: effective 
July 27, 1951, the rates provided in the 
previous agreement were increased by 15 
cents, bringing the rate up to $1.70 for 
brush painting and paperhanging and $1.80 
for spray painting. Under the terms of the 
present agreement the rates are again in- 
creased; they are now $1.90 for brush 
painting and paperhanging and $2 for 
spray painting. Effective January 1, 1953, 
the rates will be increased by another 10 
cents per hour. 

Out-of-town jobs: the maximum amount 
allowable for living expenses has been in- 
creased’ from $60 to $75 per month. A 
clause has been added which provides that 
after December 31, 1952, the employer shall 
pay full reasonable living expenses actually 
incurred by an employee working out-of-town. 
Such expenses will not be allowed for any day 
on which an employee lays off work of his 
own accord. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 

Water Transport—Great Lakes, St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence—Quebec and Ontario Trans- 
portation Company Limited and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 16, 
1952, to March 16, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
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Union security: all unlicensed personnel 
engaged in Canada will be hired either 
through the office of the union or through 
the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. Those who are not 
members of the union will be required, as a 
condition of employment, either to join the 
union and to maintain their membership 
during their employment, or to pay, initia- 
tion fees and monthly dues as required of 
union members. The company agrees to 
provide space at the pay-off for the purpose 
of collecting union dues. No person shall be 
employed on any of the Company’s Ships 
unless and until he has signed and filed with 
the union a declaration that he is not a 
member of the Communist or Fascist Party 
of Canada or holds membership in any 
organization that advocates the overthrow of 
the government by force or violence. 


Hours of work and overtime: regular 
hours for unlicensed crew members: shall 
be 8 per day, to be worked on a 3-watch 
system-—4 hours on watch, 8 hours off watch, 
or 8 continuous hours on duty in any 24— 
except when watches are broken while the 
vessel is in port, anchored or not otherwise 
under way. When watches are broken 
unlicensed personnel shall not work more 
than 8 hours per day between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. without payment of overtime. For 
work after he has been relieved at the end 
of his regular watch an_ unlicensed crew 
member will be paid at the overtime rate 
except when such work is performed in 
connection with emergency duties or when 
required to participate in lifeboat and other 
emergency drills. Between 6 a.m. Saturday 
and 6 a.m. Monday and betwen 6 p.m. and 
6 am. weekdays all ratings shall perform 
only their routine operational duties, such 
duties not to include chipping, scraping and 
scaling. When the vessel is in port, Sunday 
shall be given off whenever possible. Every 
consideration will be given unlicensed per- 
sonnel in requests for time off in port for 
personal reasons. When a member of the 
crew is required to perform any work usually 
done by longshoremen he shall be paid, in 
addition to his regular wage, the applicable 
rate payable to longshoremen at that point. 


In fitting out the hours of work shall not 
he more than 8 per day Monday through 
Friday and 5 on Saturday. For work per- 
formed on Sundays and holidays in order 
to expedite laying up or fitting out, over- 
time will be paid in addition to regular 
wages. 

Time off shall be allowed for coffee during 
the night and night lunches shall be avail- 
able for crews changing watch or called to 
work overtime. 

Stewards department—the working day at 
sea or in port shall not exceed 8 hours in 
a spread of 12 hours. On vessels where 
persons other than crew members, officials 
of the company, or wives of certain speci- 
fied officers are lawfully carried aboard, the 
company agrees to pay $1.50 per day for 
each person and, if meals are supplied to 
such persons while the ship is in port, 30 
cents per meal, such moneys to be dis- 
tributed among the members of the stewards’ 
department. 

Holidays: the company agrees to recognize 
8 specified holidays. When the vessel is on 
the run, the work performed on a holiday 
shall be confined to that usually performed 
on a Sunday. 

Vacation pay: crew members who have 
served continuously aboard their ships, or 


in the same company, from the time of 
fitting out in the spring to the completion 
of laying up in the fall (justifiable absence 
excluded) shall be paid at the end of the 
season 14 days’ basic pay in lieu of vaca- 
tions with pay during the season. Employees 
who have 6 months’ continuous’ service 
ending at the completion of layup shall be 
entitled to 7 days’ basic pay. 

Monthly wage rates: first cook, upper 
lakes $280, canaller $270; second cook $200; 
wheelsman, oiler $230; fireman $220, watch- 
man $205; deckhand, coalpasser, messman 
$190; porter $180. When a vessel sails 
without full complement, wages (at basic 
rate) of the absent members shall be 
divided among the men who must perform 
the work of the absent members. When 
employees are required to clean tanks, the 
watch on duty will be paid overtime at the 
regular overtime rate and the watch below 
time and one-half. If watches are broken, 
regular overtime will be paid for such work 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on weekdays and 
between 8 a.m. and 12 noon on Saturdays 
and one and one-half the overtime rate 
between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. on weekdays, and 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays. 

Overtime rates per hour: first cook $1; 
wheelsmen, oilers, firemen, watchmen 90 
cents; second cooks, deckhands, porters and 
messmen 80 cents. 

When the company does not provide room 
and board, unlicensed personnel shall receive 
75 cents per meal and $3 for room per 
night. ; 


Transportation: on laying up a vessel at 
the close of the season the company will 
furnish all members of the crew with trans- 
portation to their homes or for a distance 
of 500 miles, whichever is the lesser, and 
also refund to those who returned to their 
vessel for the entire navigation season, or 
who left on account of illness after 3 months’ 
service, the amount of the fare from their 
home to the vessel or for a distance of 500 
miles, whichever is the lesser. However 
should a vessel lay up at the Lakehead, 
transportation shall be furnished to all 
unlicensed personnel to their respective 
homes not further east than Montreal. The 
company shall have the right to transfer 
unlicensed personnel from one _ vessel to 
another on the last voyage of the season 
for purposes of returning the men to their 
homes. 

Seniority: an employee who has given 
satisfactory service during the previous 
season shall be given the opportunity, 
wherever possible, to resume employment 
in the spring on the same ship on which 
he was employed at the end of the previous 
navigation season, or with the same officers. 
In promotions, lay-offs and re-hires the 
management will select employees on the 
basis of skill and efficiency; these being 
equal, seniority shall be the deciding factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the cleanliness and equipment of sea- 
men’s quarters. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of two new agreements and _ the 
amendment of 10 others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tions is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LasBour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since 
June, 1934. 


amendment of the agreement for the ladies’ 
handbag, etc. manufacturing industry in 
the province published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of September 6, and the 
amendment of the agreements for retail 
stores at Rimouski and for the clock and 
watch repair industry in some counties of 
the province published September 13. 
Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for longshoremen at Sorel, for 
the printing trades at Montreal and for 
plumbers, etc., at Hull were gazetted 
August 23. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for retail stores at 
Quebec was published August 30, and a 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for retail stores at Asbestos was 
gazetted September 6 as well as a request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
garage and service station employees at 
Rimouski in the issue of September 13. A 
request for a new agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Sherbrooke (St. Francis 
District) and requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for barbers and _hair- 
dressers and for the food products manu- 
facturing and wholesale trade at Quebec, 
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for truck drivers at Montreal, and for the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry and the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry in the 
province were all gazetted September 20. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws 
of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Proy- 
ince of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, 
and gazetted September 13, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
in the District of Montreal (L.G., Dec., 


1947, p. 1802; Aug, 1948. (p. “S71; March, 
1949 4-pz...501,.. Oct. ps “12463 eA prilieet 950; 
Dol6s April, 19519 166445. Apriveelgoz, 


Da sD2. WUlY, yDsig2o)s 

Vacation with pay: in zones I and II— 
employees, after 4 months of service with 
the same employer, are entitled to one-half 
day with pay for each month of service up 
to one complete working week; for 5 years 
or more of service 2 working weeks of 
vacation with pay. The right to such vaca- 
tion with pay begins May 1 of one year and 
ends April 30 the following year. Employees 
entitled to the above vacations with pay, 
but whose employment is terminated before 
taking such vacation, will receive the wages 
of the vacation to which they are entitled. 


Printing Trades, Chicoutimi District 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, 
and gazetted September 13, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(LG SMarch,.11950, p:) 345;, Oct. p. 1678; 
Noy. 1951,¢p.elocs). 

Specified paid holidays: the day after New 
Year’s Day is now added to the 84 paid 
holidays already provided for. To qualify 
for paid holidays an employee must have 
worked the working day preceding and the 
day following the holiday unless absence is 
justifiable or with his employer’s permission. 
Employees, other than regular employees, 
must work a minimum of 25 hours during 
the week and have at least 7 years of 
service to be entitled to holidays with pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone I, 
journeymen $1.50; journeymen (in estab- 
lishments having 9 employees or less) $1.20 
per hour until January 1, 1953, thereafter 
$1.30 per hour; bookbinding female employees 
during the first 6 months 40 cents per hour 
to 58 cents per hour in sixth 6 months. 
(The above rates represent an increase of 
10 cents hourly for journeymen and rates 
for bookbinding female employees are from 
3 to 4 cents per hour higher.) In zone II 
minimum rates will be the same as zone I, 
less 5 per cent. Apprentices’ minimum rates 
are from 3 to 7 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect. No piece work is 
permissible. 


Paint Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, 
and gazetted September 6, makes binding 
the terms of a new agreement between 
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various paint manufacturing companies and 
the Association of Employees of the Paint 
Industry. Agreement to be in effect from 
September 6, 1952, to September 5, 1953, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. This agreement applies to any 
person employed in the paint manufacturing 
industry throughout the entire province of 
Quebec. It is similar to the one previously 
in veffect (lu.Gar Oct.) 1948apy lI2VeeJany 
1950, p. 78, Nov., p. 1903; Sept., 1951, p. 
1251) with the exception of the following :— 


Hours: 45 per week (a reduction of 3 
hours) except for employees on continuous 
operations (boiler house employees and 
workmen in white lead and linseed and other 
oil manufacturing) whose hours remain 
unchanged at 56 per week. 


Overtime is unchanged at time and one- 
half for all time worked in excess of regular 
weekly hours or in excess of 9 hours per 
day; double time for work on 5 specified 
paid holidays as formerly. 

Minimum wage rates for male employees 
are from 7 to 13 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect and wage rates 
for female employees are from 7 to 8 cents 
per hour higher. New minimum rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
male employees—labourers (all plants and 
departments) 99 cents per hour; paint and 
lacquer factory—filler $1.08 per hour, mixer 
$1.16. millmen $1.17 to $1.21, shaders $1.19 
to $1.23; varnish factory—filler $1.08, 
thinner man $1.17, kettlemen $1.21 to $1.28; 
white lead and dry colour factory—grinders 
1.12 to $1.18, pressmen $1.12 to $1.17, 
strikers $1.18 to $1.21: general—mainten- 
ance men (carpenter, electrician, plumber, 
machinist and blacksmith) $1.30, stationary 
enginemen (second, third and fourth class) 
$1.38, $1.23 and $1.13; overprinting and 
multigraphing—males (18 years of age and 
over) 99 cents; female employees—labeller 
79 cents, operator and filler 85 cents. 
Weekly wage rates for watchmen, firemen 
and time keepers are increased from $46.75 
to $51.43 per week. Charge hands will be 
paid 6 cents per hour (previously 5 cents) 
more than the minimum rate set for their 
classification. 


Vacation with pay provisions are unchanged 
at one week with pay after one year of 
service; 2 weeks with pay after 3 years of 
service. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties 


An Order in Council, dated June 27, and 
gazetted Sentember 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1951, p. 358, May,.p. 691, Sept., 
pavl2ol, »Decstepd G10 723m Fans iho? erpaeoGs 
April, p. 452, and previous issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction is amended by pro- 
viding that construction on the premises and 
the installation of elevators are governed by 
the terms of this agreement when the head 
office of the employer carrying out such 
operations is within the limits of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the present agreement. 
The erection of structural steel is also 
governed by the terms of this agreement 
when the cost of such erection. including 
wages and materials, does not exceed $25,000. 
However, wage rates payable to workers 
engaged in the above operations will be 


those rates established in the agreement for 
the building trades at Montreal, and in the 
agreement for the structural steel industry 
in the province. 


Building Trades, Counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet 


An Order in Council dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1904; July, 
1951, p. 977, Aug., p. 1108, and previous 
issues). Agreement to be in force from 
September 6, 1952, until December 1, 1952, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are from 5 
to 15 cents per hour higher with the excep- 
tion of the rate for marble and terrazzo 
layer in zone I which is increased from 85 
cents to $1.10 per hour. Minimum rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
bricklayer, mason, plasterer $1.40 in zone I, 
$1.35 in zone II; carpenter-joiner, elec- 
trician, sheet metal worker or tinsmith 
roofer, pipe mechanic and steamfitter, pipe 
welder, tile, linoleum, asphalt or rubber, oil- 
cloth layer $1.20 in zone I, $1.15 in zone II; 


blacksmith, junior journeymen, first year 
(pipe mechanics, ete.), ornamental iron 
layer $1 in zone JI, 95 cents in zone II: 


mason (rough foundation) and cement 
finisher (added classification), block layer 
$1.30 in zone I, $1.25 in zone II; labourer 
90 cents in zone I, 85 cents in zone IIT; 
painter, paper hangtr $1.10 in zone I, $1.05 
in zone II, painter (outside work more than 
45 feet high) $1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone 
Diansprayman o$1.15 (in= zone 1, + $1:10" Gn 
zone II. Minimum rates for apprentices are 
from 7% to 224 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect. Rates for shovel 
operators (48 hours per week) are unchanged 
at $55.20 per week in zone I, $50.20 in 
zone II, 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of regular wages to all 
employees with 12 months’ service as pre- 
viously in effect. However, this amendment 
now provides that vacations will be granted 
between July 1 and December 30 of the 
current year (previously July 1 and Sep- 
tember 1) and vacation pay shall be com- 
puted on the regular wages earned between 
June 30 of the preceding year and July 1 
of the current year. Employees with a 
minimum of 2 months’ service, who are 
dismissed or leave of their own accord, are 
entitled to 2 per cent of their regular wages 
earned since July 1 last. 


Building Trades, Quebee District 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1950, p. 1679; July, 1951, p. 977, Aug., 
p. 1109, Sept., p. 1251, Nov., p. 1539, Dec., 
16/2 Oct., 1952, p. 1862, and- previous 
issues) . 

Hours: zone I—44 per week for skilled 
workers, 48 per week for labourers; zones 
II, III and IV—48 per week. (Weekly 
hours are unchanged.) However, subject to 
agreement between an employer and _ his 
employees it is permissible to work 9 hours 
per day during the summer months providing 
the number of working hours at regular 
rates do not exceed the weekly totals shown 
above, and providing no work is done 
Saturday afternoons. 


Special provisions governing Plumbers and 
Electricians are included in this amendment 
as follows:— 


Industrial jurisdiction applies to all oper- 
ations in connection with the construction, 
repair, installation or restoration of all 
pipe, plumbing and heating systems, and of 
electrical installations, etc. defined in 
chapters 173 and 172 respectively, as 
amended (Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1941). 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 44 per 
week in zone I; 48 per week in zones II, 
III and IV. During the summer months 9 
hours per day, 45 per week, with Saturday 
off is permitted in zone I; in zones II, III 
and IV it is permitted to work 9 hours 
per day, 48 per week, no work on Saturday 
afternoon. Any work performed all day 
Saturday or on Saturday afternoon ag 
restricted above is payable at time and 
one-half. Provision is made for a double 
shift system, not to exceed 8 hours each. 


Overtime: time and one-half between 6 p.m. 
and midnight; double time between midnight 
and 7 am. On contracts carried out for 
Canadian Arsenals Limited employees may 
work 9 hours per day, Monday through 
Friday, all year round, at straight time. 


Minimum wage rates: contractors (per- 
sonal services)—pipe mechanics (plumber, 
pipe fitter, refrigeration, oil burner) and 
electricians $2.10 in zone I, $1.95 in zone II, 
$1.85 in zone III and $1.75 in zone IV; 
journeymen pipe mechanics, electricians and 
pipe welders $1.40 in zone I, $1.30 in zone 
IT, $1.25 in zone III and $1.15 in zone IV; 
junior journeyman pipe mechanic (one year) 
$1.25 in zone J, $1.15 in zone II, $1.10 in 
zone III and $1 in zone IV; foremen 10 
cents per hour over the journeyman’s rate. 
(The above rates are 15 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect with 
the exception of the rate for contractors 
(personal services) which is 30 cents higher 
in zone IT and 25 cents per hour higher in 
the other 3 zones.) Apprentices’ rates are 
from 5 to 10 cents per hour higher. 

Cost-of-living escalator clause: 4 cents per 
hour, adjusted up or down, as the case may 
be, for each 5 point rise or fall in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index, starting from a base of 190-4 (index 
figure for October, 1951). 

Vacation with pay: all employees gov- 
erned by this agreement are entitled to a 
vacation of one week with pay each year, 
to be granted between May 1, and Sep- 
tember 30. Vacation pay to be equal to 2 
per cent of wages earned during the first 
44 hours of work of the week. 


Structural Iron Industry, Province of 


Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, 
and gazetted September 13, makes obligatory 
the terms of a first separate agreement for 
the structural iron industry in the province 
between The Builders’ Exchange Inc., 
Montreal and The International Association 
of Bridge Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers Local No. 711. Formerly this 
formed a section of the Montreal building 
trades agreement. Agreement to be in effect 
from September 13, 1952, until March 31, 
1953. 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
applies to all construction and_ building 
operations involving the erection (or fabri- 
cation) of structural steel, tank and other 
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plate work, including the demolition, repair 
or dismantling thereof. Specific detailed 
operations recognized as_ structural steel 
erector’s work are shown in this agreement. 
The present agreement does not apply to 
boiler makers’ work, permanent employees 
unless engaged in new construction, mining 
operations done in mine shafts, and forest 
as well as saw, pulp and paper mill opera- 
tions. It does not apply to cities and towns 
and the municipal and school corporations 
doing construction, repair and maintenance 
work on their own buildings and under their 
immediate control unless such work is done 
by contractors or sub-contractors under 
control of, or by contract for the said 
cities, towns, etc. nor does it apply to 
maintenance men of railroad companies 
already governed by a collective agreement 
with said companies. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises’ the 
entire province of Quebec. However, out- 
side the Island of Montreal this agreement 
will apply only to metal construction oper- 
ations, whose cost, including wages and 
materials, amounts to $25,000 or more. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Extra shifts of workmen may 
be employed with no specified hours of 
starting and finishing but such shifts will 
not exceed 8 hours per day, 40 per week, 
for tradesmen and apprentices, and 9 hours 
per day, 50 per week for labourers. Other 
provisions include regulations governing 
hours of work for urgent repairs on exist- 
ing buildings. It is further provided that 
where a permit is issued under the Law 
respecting the Limiting of Working Hours 
for 5 consecutive nights or more, excluding 
Sundays, 9 hours per shift may be worked, 
the whole not to exceed 45 hours per week, 
between 5 p.m. Monday and 8 a.m. Saturday, 
at single time. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
done by qualified workmen and apprentices 
in excess of regular hours; double time for 
work on Sundays and 11 specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: structural 
steel erector, structural steel welder $1.80 
per hour; apprentices 70 per cent of quali- 
fied structural steel workers’ rate during 
first year, 85 per cent in second year. 
Workmen employed on extra shifts will 
receive a premium of 5 cents per hour. In 
addition a premium of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on urgent repairs 


which cannot be performed during _ the 
regular daily hours and a premium of 10 
cents per hour will be paid all workmen on 
any broken shift when one-half or the larger 
portion of the period of employment falls 
outside the regular daily hours. 

Vacation with pay provisions are those 
provided in the agreement for the building 
trades at Montreal as follows: employees 
continuously in the service of one employer 
during the vacation with pay credit period 
are entitled to 7 days continuous vacation 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of their gross 
earnings for such credit period. All 
employees, at the end of a vacation with 
pay credit period may claim from the 
Commission the redemption of vacation with 
pay credit stamps for such period. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., 1949; py 178,Dee.,p: 1559" Dec, :1951) 
p. 1673). This agreement will remain in 
effect until April 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
provisions of the present amendment to be 
in effect from June 1, 1952. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for truck 
drivers are increased from 70 to 75 cents 
per hour; rates for float drivers and rubber 
wheel tractor drivers or operators are in- 
creased from 75 to 80 cents per hour and 
helpers or labourers now receive 70 cents 
per hour instead of 65 cents as previously. 
Minimum weekly rates are increased by $2 
per week as follows: truck driver $36 per 
week, drivers’ helpers or labourers $33. 
Workers employed on municipal snow 
removal contracts, where higher wage rates 
than the minimum rates shown above must 
be paid, will be paid the wage rates estab- 
lished by such contracts. 

Vacation with pay: one-half day of vaca: 
tion with pay equal to 2 per cent of wages 
earned during each period of 25 days of 
service for the same employer. (Previously 
vacation pay based on the average wages 
during each 25-day period.) 





Pay Raise Ends U.K. Shipbuilders’ Threat of Overtime Ban 


The acceptance November 8 of an 
across-the-board raise of seven shillings per 
week ended the threat by British shipyard 
and engineering workers to impose a ban 
on overtime work. 

Leaders of 38 unions in the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions accepted the wage offer of the 
Employers’ Federation. For several months, 
the unions had been demanding a general 
£2 ($5.60) weekly increase. The employers 
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at first refused to grant any increase or to 
make a counter-offer. Early last month, 
however, the employers agreed to enter 
wage negotiations and, in return, the unions 
called off the overtime ban, which they 
had scheduled to begin October 20. 

The threatened ban would have cost 
Great Britain three to four million man- 
hours of work each week in industries vital 
to the nation’s drive for exports. 





Labour Legislation, Newfoundland, 52 


No widespread changes made in province’s labour laws. Waiting period 
under Workmen's Compensation Act was reduced, some benefits raised, 
Mothers’ and dependents’ allowances were made more easily available 


No widespread changes were made in the labour laws of the province at 
the 1952 session of the Newfoundland Legislature, which opened March 12 


and prorogued May 20. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act reduced the waiting 
period and raised some of the benefits, including the allowance for dependent 
children under 16 years, the funeral benefit and the minimum weekly com- 
pensation for a temporary total disability. Several amendments to mothers’ 
allowances and dependents’ allowances legislation tend to make benefits more 


easily available. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Amendments to ithe Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, effective from July 1, 1952, 
shorten the waiting period, increase certain 
of the benefits and provide for the estab- 
lishment of a second injury fund. 


From April 1, 1951, nationals of the 
United States employed by United States 
persons or corporations at areas leased by 
the United States as military installations 
are excluded from the Act unless their 
employer applies for admission under 
Part I of the Act. 


The waiting period that must elapse 
before compensation becomes payable was 
reduced from six to four days, the same 
length of time as in New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island.* No compensation 
other than medical aid is payable for a 
disability of less than four days. Where, 
however, a permanent partial disability 
results from an accident, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may pay compensa- 
tion even if the workman is not disabled 
for four days from earning full wages. 
The amount payable is left to the discre- 
tion of the Board. 


The maximum amount that will be 
paid to cover the cost of burial of a 
workman was increased from $125 to $200, 
the amount payable in Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario. An 
increase was also made in the monthly 
payment in respect of each child under 16 





*The waiting period in the other prov- 
inces varies from one to seven days. 


years, when the dependents are a widow or 
an invalid husband and one or more 
children, raising 1t from $10 to $12. 

A further amendment was made with 
respect to the minimum amount fixed in 
the Act as compensation for a temporary 
total disability. Compensation in such 
cases is a weekly payment of two-thirds 
of average weekly earnings, payable as 
long as the disability lasts. As the Act 
now stands, the injured workman may not 
receive less than $15 a week, unless his 
earnings are less than $15 weekly, in which 
case he must receive the full amount of 
his earnings. The former minimum was 
$12.50 a week or full earnings, if less than 
$12.50. 

A new feature of the Act is that the 
Board is authorized to grant a daily sub- 
sistence allowance from the Accident Fund 
to a workman under treatment at a place 
other than that in which he resides. The 
amount of the allowance is left to the 
discretion of the Board. Only the Acts of 
Alberta and British Columbia previously 
provided for such an allowance. 


The term “medical aid” was widened 
to include “transportation, and such other 
matters and things as the Board may 
authorize or provide”. The sections added 
in 1951 setting out the conditions under 
which hernia was compensable were 
repealed. 

Provision was also made for a second 
injury fund. The Board is authorized to 
assess and collect a surcharge from 
employers in any class to be set aside 
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as a reserve to relieve employers in that 
class of the total cost of a second injury 
to a workman which together with the 
original injury would cause him serious 
disability. Special funds to provide for pay- 
ment of compensation for second injuries 
are maintained by the Boards of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario. 

Section 38 of the Act, as amended, 
provides authority for the making of an 
annual grant not exceeding $25,000 from 
moneys voted by the Legislature towards 
the expenses of administration of the Act. 


Protection of Workmen in Mines 

By an amendment to the Regulation of 
Mines Act (L.G., 1951, p. 1684), . the 
operator of a mine is now required to 
furnish the Minister of Natural Resources, 
on or before February 15, with certain 
additional information covering the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

The operator of a mine, quarry, mill or 
metallurgical works must report to the 
Minister the total number of persons 
employed in or in connection with the 
mine and the total wages and salaries paid. 
The report must also indicate the total 
tonnage mined or produced, the concen- 
trates obtained from the total tonnage 
produced and the average metal content 
of the minerals and concentrates. The 
places of sale of all products of the mine 
and the total amount received from the 
sale of all minerals and concentrates must 
also be shown. 

The Act, as before, also requires mine 
eperators to furnish the Minister with 
up-to-date plans of the surface and under- 
ground workings of the mine and, if work 
is suspended for at least one month, the 
operator is required to forward to the 
Minister within two months a certified 
copy of the plans of the underground 
works existing at the date of cessation 
of the work. 


Social Legislation 
Dependents’ Allowances 


Under the Dependents’ Allowances Act, 
a monthly allowance may be paid to adults 
or families who, through mental or 
physical incapacity, are unable to earn a 
normal livelihood (L.G., 1950, p. 884). By 
a 1952 amendment, for a person to be 
eligible for an allowance, his disability must 
be such that there is no reasonable prospect 
of recovery for a period of three months 
from the date of application instead of for 
a period of nine months as in the original 
Act. 

Persons receiving assistance under the 
Old Age Security Act (Canada), The 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act, the Old 
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Age Assistance Act and the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act are not eligible for depen- 
dents’ allowances. However, by a further 
amendment, a person who was receiving an 
allowance under the Act before April 1, 
1952, and who then was eligible to receive 
a lesser amount of assistance under the 
Old Age Assistance Act may be paid the 
difference between the two amounts. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Several of the conditions of eligibility for 
a mother’s allowance were relaxed by 1952 
amendments to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act. Chief of these was the removal of 
the requirement that two years must have 
elapsed after a woman was deserted by 


her husband or after she obtained a 
separation or divorce before she was 
eligible for a mother’s allowance. 

Under the Act, allowances are paid 


monthly towards the maintenance of 
children under 16 years, provided that the 
mother meets certain conditions of 
eligibility. 

An allowance is payable to a wife of 
a man who is incapacitated or to a father 
while he is incapacitated and living at 
home with his child or children if his wife 
is dead, an inmate in a sanitorium, jail, 
penitentiary or hospital or has deserted the 
home. As under the Dependents’ Allow- 
ances Act, a person will now be deemed 
to be incapacitated if there is no reason- 
able prospect of recovery from _ the 
disability for a period of three months, 
rather than for nine months, as before. 

By a further amendment, a woman who 
is deserted or separated or divorced from 
her husband is also deemed eligible for 
an allowance, provided that she is unable, 
after making every reasonable effort, in 
the opinion of the Mothers’ Allowances 
Board, to obtain support from him. 
Previously, in order to be eligible for an 
allowance, the mother had to have been 
deserted by her husband or divorced or 
separated from him for at least two years 
and been unable to receive support from 
him before applying for an allowance. 

The section providing that an allowance 
may be paid under certain conditions to 
a mother whose child or children were born 
out of wedlock was amended to state 
generally that the allowance may be paid 
if the Director of Child Welfare has 
certified to the Board that an allowance 
is essential for the maintenance and 
rehabilitation of the mother and child or 
children. 


Old Age Assistance and 

Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Amendments were made to the Old Age 
Assistance and the Blind Persons’ Allow- 





ances Acts to authorize the payment of 
assistance in accordance with the agree- 
ments made with the federal Government 
under the Acts passed last year (LG., 
1952, p. 277). The agreement for the 
payment of $30 a month to needy persons 
between 65 and 69 years of age went into 
effect on April 1, 1952, and the agreement 
for the payment of allowances of $40 to 
needy blind persons over 21 years was 
effective from January 1, 1952. 

By further amendments to both statutes, 
the Old Age Assistance Board may direct 
that assistance be paid to a trustee only 
in cases where the pensioner, in the opinion 
of the Board, is using or likely to use his 
assistance otherwise than for his own bene- 
fit or if he is incapacitated or incapable 
of managing his affairs. A provision 
which enabled a pensioner by consent to 
have his assistance made payable to the 
person looking after him was deleted. 


Rent Control 


Amendments were made to the Rent 
Restrictions Act, 1943, with respect to 
restrictions on the recovery of possession 
of premises by the landlord. The Act 
froze rents at their level on June 30, 1941, 
unless an increase is approved by the 
Minister. The Act applies to all houses 
or parts of a house let as a_ separate 
dwelling in any part of the province. A 


landlord may apply to the Minister for 
permission for an increase in rent. The 
Minister may then appoint a Board of 
not fewer than three members to investi- 
gate the matter and report their recom- 
mendations to him. 

Recovery of premises is by civil action. 
The Act prohibits an order of judgment 
for recovery of possession of any dwelling 
unless the court is satisfied that suitable 
accommodation is available for the tenant. 
However, the Act states that the existence 
of alternative accommodation may not be 
a condition of an order of judgment where 
the Minister has certified to the court that 
in his opinion greater hardship would be 
caused by refusing an order for recovery 
of possession than by granting it. 

The 1952 amendment provides that the 
Minister may attach to any “certificate of 
greater hardship’ a condition that the 
person in whose favour the certificate is 
issued must not sell, lease or dispose of 
the dwelling in any other way for one 
year from the date of the certificate on 
penalty, on summary conviction, of a fine 
of not more than $100 or imprisonment 
for up to two months. The Minister is 
authorized to amend or revoke the certifi- 
cate, or issue a new certificate, where in 
his opinion it is desirable to do so. The 
latter provision is effective retroactively 
from November 29, 1943. 


Hiring Practices in Illinois Subject of Survey 


Public employment agencies in Illinois are 
used more often by large employers than 
by small ones, more often by firms close 
to the employment office than by those 
farther away and more often when the 
labour market is tight than when unem- 
ployment is high. These were some of 
the findings in a three-year study of the 
job market in eight Illinois industrial 
areas by the Institute of Labour and 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
Illinois. 

The survey was made in areas ranging in 
size and characteristics from a_ large, 
diversified industrial centre (Chicago) to 
an essentially rural section and included an 
area dominated by a single industry, one 
where light and medium industries are 
found in considerable numbers and one 
where coal mining predominates and unem- 
ployment is chronic. 

Because of the diversity of the areas and 
the scientific sampling, the researchers 
believe their findings apply in the country 
as a whole as much as in the single state. 

Main conclusions drawn from the survey 
were :— 
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Generally, almost all employers checked 
do considerable plant-gate hiring; 

Those needing highly skilled workers who 
cannot be readily found rely heavily on 
recommendations of friends, employees and 
other employers; 

Commercial employment agencies, found 
only in large, complex labour markets, are 
used only to fill executive and admin- 
istrative or skilled and semi-skilled jobs; 

For filing top-skilled jobs, a small pro- 
portion of employers rely on trade and 
professional journals; 

About 20 per cent of the employers 
surveyed rely on unions to supply needed 
workers. (The researchers found that 
unions maintain referral services “if con- 
siderable skill or training is required, if the 
union is strong or if employment in the 
industry is highly unstable”. The building 
trades are a good example.) 

Many of the employers surveyed com- 
plained that the public employment service 
seemed more concerned with finding jobs 
for the unemployed than with filling 
vacancies most suitably. Those complain- 
ing, however, continued to use the service. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada holds that hotel employee is not entitled to 
workmen’s compensation for injuries suffered while swimming in hotel 
pool. Manitoba court allows peaceful picketing in an illegal strike 
British Columbia court sentences picketers who disobeyed injunction 


The Supreme Court of Canada, reversing a decision of the New Brunswick 
Appeal Court, holds that a student employed at a CPR hotel is not entitled to 
workmen’s compensation for injuries suffered while swimming in the hotel pool. 

In Manitoba, the Appeal Court holds that a taxicab driver seeking a 
renewal of his licence from the taxicab board must fulfil the same conditions 
as a new applicant. In dealing with an injunction against laundry workers 
engaged in an illegal strike, the Court of Queen’s Bench allows picketing 


without parading or congregating. 


In a case arising out of the lumber industry dispute in British Columbia, 
the Supreme Court of the province imposes a sentence on picketers who 
disobeyed a court order to refrain from preventing a vessel from loading 


lumber. 


The Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench finds four months reasonable 
notice for a company manager dismissed without cause. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


. .. holds that an employee's accident in the hote 
swimming pool not “in the course of employment” 


The Supreme Court of Canada, reversing 
the judgment of the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, held that a waitress at a 
CPR summer hotel who was injured while 
swimming at a pool on the employer’s 
premises was not entitled to workmen’s 
compensation. This decision was given on 
June 30 by five judges of the Court, with 
no dissenting opinion. 

The appeal was brought by the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Board against the judgment of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court, Appeal Divi- 
sion, which had found the accident 
compensable under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of that province. (LG., 
1952, p. 459.) 

Mr. Justice Rand delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. The question raised 
in the appeal was whether the act of 
diving into the hotel swimming pool arose 
“out of and in the course of” the girl’s 
employment. Since it was not related 
directly to her work, the Court was free 
to approach the question from the stand- 
point of the broad conceptions underlying 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

The basic purpose of the statute is to 
protect employees against the risks to 
which they are exposed by reason of their 
job. The employee has his own field of 
activity, which at some point meets that 
of his employment, and it is now settled 
that the risks extend not only to those 
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met while he is actually performing the 
employer’s work but also while he is 
entering upon that work and departing 
from it, His Lordship stated. 


Mr. Justice Rand then dealt with 
the difficult questions arising when an 
employee is injured on the employer’s 
premises but is not at the moment actually 
furthering the employer’s work or interest. 
He illustrated the interpretation of the 
statutory language “out of and in the 
course of employment” by a few simple 
cases. 


If a workman at his bench straightens 
himself up for a momentary rest, cer- 
tainly the course of his employment 
remains unbroken; the employment con- 
templates such cessations as part of 
itself. If he is permitted to eat a lunch 
while still at the bench or in the shop 
and he is injured, say, by an explosion 
of a boiler, he is equally then within the 
course of employment. A domestic 
servant, who, by her engagement, lives as 
a member of the household, is conceived 
to be on duty at all times while on the 
premises, notwithstanding that she is not 
actually doing work, but, just as clearly, 
she is not so when she is in town shopping 
for herself. 


His Lordship did not agree with the 
contention that Miss Noell’s situation was 
analogous to that of the domestic servant, 
so that her mere presence on the premises 
would mean that she was in the course 
of her employment at the time of her 
accident. He found that she was not a 
member of a household; she had specified 
hours of free time, during which she was 
under no responsibility. 


Since the girl’s accident did not arise 
in the course of the actual work as a 
waitress, nor of entering upon or depart- 
ing from it, her act must be an incident 
of her work for her to be eligible for 
compensation, His Lordship stated. He 
found false the argument that all privi- 
leges accorded an employee by reason of 
the employment, exercisable upon the 
employer’s premises, were incidents of the 
employee’s work. In this case the privi- 
leges of swimming, golfing and tennis were 
conferred on Miss Noell as a member of 
the staff. Such advantages might be 
described as incidents of the contract but 
were not incidents of the work, His Lord- 
ship determined. To bring the act within 
the statute, the employee must have been 
where she was either in carrying out a 
duty or under the coercion of the contract 
or in conduct intimately involved with her 
duty to her employer. 

He then cited three cases where com- 
pensation had not been awarded to an 
employee injured on the employer’s 
premises because the employee’s conduct 
at the time of the accident was not an 
incident of his work. 

In Philbin v. Hayes [1918] a labourer, 
whose hours of work were from 7 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. and who was paid by the hour, 
had permission to put up a sleeping hut 
on his employer’s premises for which he 
paid a small sum per day. The court held 
that the accident in which he was injured 
when the wind blew down the hut did not 
arise in the course of his employment. 

In Gaskell v. St. Helen’s Colliery Co. 
[1934] a miner was injured while taking 
a bath on premises owned by the employer 
but leased to trustees of both the employer 
and workmen for the purpose of main- 
taining the baths. The employees were 
instructed that they must use the baths 
after each shift but were not subject to 
dismissal for not doing so. It was held 
that the accident did not arise in the 
course of employment. 

In the third case, Stringer v. O’Keeffe, 
[1936] the employee was a general farm- 
hand with no fixed hours of work who 
could be called for duty at any time. He 
received ten shillings a week with a house 
free of rent, certain supplies and the right 
to get firewood for his own use. While 
cutting trees in his own time on the 
employer’s land, he was struck by a falling 
bough and suffered injuries from which he 
died. It was held that he was not injured 
in the course of his employment. 

In Mr. Justice Rand’s view, the present 
case was similar. As part of her duty and 
of the obligation of her employment Miss 
Noell was to serve meals and live in the 
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hotel but there was no attachment or 
bond between that duty and the privi- 
lege of swimming at the jetty. 

The New Brunswick Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board asked the Court to settle 
the question of whether the railway 
company had a right to apply to the 
Board to determine whether the accident 
did or did not come within the statute. 
Mr. Justice Rand referred to Section 33 
of the Act which declares that the Board 
has exclusive jurisdiction “to examine into, 
hear and determine all matters and ques- 
tions arising under this Part.” This in- 
cludes the power to find whether an 
accident has arisen out of and in the 
course of an employment. By Section 12 
of the Act the provisions of Part I, under 
which compensation is paid through a 
collective liability system, are in lieu of 
“all claims and rights of action, statutory 
or otherwise, to which a workman or his 
dependents are or may be entitled against 
the employer of such workman for, or by 
reason of, any accident in respect of which 
compensation is payable under this Part.” 
That is, if a right to compensation arises 
under Part I, then every right of action 
is taken away. 

To hold that the right of action is taken 
away only where the right to compensa- 
tion under the Act has actually been 
established would, in his view, mean a 
virtual repeal of the statute in every case 
where there was negligence on the part of 
the employer. By expressly providing that 
the Board shall have exclusive jurisdiction 
to determine whether a right to compensa- 
tion exists, the Act establishes a policy 
which would be broken into if the ques- 
tion of the right to compensation under 
the Act could be determined by a court. 
The question whether an employee is 
entitled to compensation is to be deter- 
mined by the Board for all purposes and 
for the benefit of any person having an 
interest in it. The company was there- 
fore entitled to raise that question before 
the Board. 

He noted that Section 35 of the Act 
provides for the right of appeal to the 
court on questions of law. 

The Court, holding that the accident was 
not compensable under the New Bruns- 
wick Workmen’s Compensation Act, allowed 
the Board’s appeal. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board v. CPR and Noell, [1952] 
3 DLR 642. 


Manitoba Appeal Court. . . 


.-. holds that taxi driver seeking licence renewal 


must fulfil the same conditions as new applicant 
The Manitoba Court of Appeal on 
March 19 upheld a ruling of the Court of 
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King’s Bench that a taxicab driver seeking 
to renew his licence under the Manitoba 
Taxicab Act must fulfil the conditions set 
out in the Act in the same way as if he 
were a new applicant. 

The Taxicab Act, which applies to 
Greater Winnipeg, requires every taxi 
driver to hold a licence issued by the 
taxicab board. Section 9 (2) of the Act 
reads :— 

A driver’s licence shall not be issued 
unless the applicant produces a certificate 
of good character from the chief con- 
stable of the municipality in which he 
will be employed or from such _ other 
person as the board designates and pays 
a fee of one dollar therefor and_ pro- 
duces and shows to the board a chauffeur’s 
or driver’s licence under “The Highway 
Traffic Act” for the current year... 


In this case the applicant for a licence, 
whose previous licence had _ expired 
December 31, 1951, failed to produce a 
certificate of character when requested in 
writing to do so. 

The Court of King’s Bench and the 
Court of Appeal both held that the board 
had acted properly in refusing to issue a 
licence to the applicant. Each application 
for a licence is a new application and the 
provisions of the Taxicab Act for issuing 
a licence must be fully observed: In re 
The Taxicab Act, Hartig v. Taxicab Board, 
6 WWR (NS), 426. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 
. modifies injunction against laundry workers 
illegally on strike to permit peaceful picketing 

The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
on July 4 continued in force an interim 
injunction restraining the Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Workers Union from intimi- 
dating or interfering with employees or 
patrons of the Peerless Laundry in Winni- 
peg, from inducing or attempting to induce 
breaches of contract between the company 
and other persons or corporations, from 
displaying signs with the purpose of 
injuring the laundry’s business, and from 
encouraging any of these acts. The terms 
of the injunction, which previously out- 
lawed all picketing, were modified to 
permit peaceful picketing without parading 
or congregating. 

Mr. Justice Freedman described the 
strike called by the union and the events 
leading up to it. The union had not been 
certified as bargaining agent for employees 
of the laundry and had not concluded a 
collective agreement with the employer. 
It had written letters requesting the 
employer to recognize it as bargaining 
agent and to commence negotiations lead- 
ing to a collective agreement. The vice- 
president of the laundry, when visited on 
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June 12 by the business agent of the 
union along with some of the employees, 


- stated that, while he was prepared to 


negotiate with the employees, he would 
not bargain with the union until it had 
been certified as bargaining agent by the 
Manitoba Labour Board. 

That same morning the union called a 
strike. Mass picketing was carried on, 
accompanied by much shouting and the 
congregating of large numbers at the 
entrance to the employer’s premises in 
such a manner as to constitute a form of 
intimidation to employees or customers 
seeking to enter or go out. Some of the 
picketers carried banners with the words, 
“Peerless workers on strike, don’t scab”. 
Only 33 of the 160 employees of the 
laundry joined in the strike. 

An interim injunction prohibiting all 
picketing was issued June 25, to be 
effective until June 30. The present case 
was an action by the laundry to continue 
this injunction. 

Mr. Justice Freedman had no doubt 
that the strike was unlawful, since the 
union was not authorized to call a strike. 
He quoted Section 24 of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act, which reads:— 

A trade union that is not entitled to 
bargain collectively under this Act or by 
virtue of being a party to a collective 
agreement on behalf of a unit of employees 


shall not declare or authorize a strike 
of employees in that unit. 


The Act envisages two ways in which 
a trade union may become entitled to 
bargain collectively on behalf of employees. 
It may be certified by the Manitoba 
Labour Board as bargaining agent of 
employees in a unit, in which case the 
employer is bound to recognize its exclu- 
sive authority to bargain on behalf of 
such employees. If no bargaining agent 
has been certified, an employer may 
voluntarily recognize a trade union as 
bargaining agent for his employees and may 
conclude a collective agreement with it. 
Only a trade union which has been certi- 
fied, or one which has not been certified 
but has concluded a collective agreement 
with an employer, is authorized to call a 
strike. The defendant union in this case 
did not fulfil either of these conditions. 
It had not received nor even applied for 
certification and was not party to a 
collective agreement with the employer. 

In considering the union’s action, Mr. 
Justice Freedman mentioned the claim of 
the union’s business agent that 110 of 
the plaintiff’s employees were members of 
the union on June 9, 1952. His Lordship 
found it surprising, if that was the case, 
that the union had not applied for certifi- 


cation and that such a small proportion 
of the employees Supported the union’s 
action in calling the strike. He pointed 
out also that the union had not established 
the existence of any dispute between the 
employer and his employees. 

His Lordship found a strong case for 
the continuance of an injunction against 
the union. Although there had been no 
specific dispute between employer and 
workers, the company suddenly found 
itself the victim of illegal strike activities, 
including acts of intimidation to employees 
and interference with the access. of 
customers to the premises, which resulted in 
damage to its business. 

Mr. Justice Freedman then dealt with 
the question of the proper form of 
injunction to be enforced. Should all 
picketing be prohibited or should the 
injunction be modified to allow peaceful 
picketing? He stated that peaceful picket- 
ing not accompanied by unlawful acts was 
lawful. Section 501 of the Criminal] Code 
prohibits “watching or besetting” the place 
where a person carries on business as an 
offence of “intimidation” but clause (g) 
provides that “attending at or near or 
approaching to such house or other place 
as aforesaid, in order merely to obtain or 
communicate information, shall not be 
deemed a watching or besetting within the 
meaning of this section”. This clause 
affirmed the common law right of peaceful 
picketing. 

He pointed out also that there is 
authority for the view that the mere 
commission of an offence under Section 
501 of the Criminal Code does not give 
a plaintiff the right to a civil action. The 
conduct complained of should be otherwise 
tortious, as indeed it was in the case 
at bar. 

Mr. Justice Freedman then considered 
the question of the right of workers to 
picket in connection with an unlawful 
strike. Counsel for the laundry relied on 
the judgment in Oakville Wood Specialties 
Ltd. v. Mustin [1950] (1.G., 1951, p. 250) 
in which the court issued an injunction 
prohibiting all picketing, similar to the 
interim injunction previously issued in the 
present case, on the ground that the strike 
was unlawful. 

His Lordship shared the view expressed 
by Mr. Justice McRuer in General Dry 
Batteries of Canada Limited v. Briggen- 
shaw [1951] (L.G., 1952, p. 188) that 
workers have a common law right to inform 
others peacefully that they are on strike, 
whether the strike is lawful or unlawful. 
Mr. Justice Freedman concluded :— 


The right of labour to peaceful picket- 
ing has been attended by general social 


and economic advantage, In: a_ free 
society such right should not be impaired, 
nor a restraint placed upon its exercise, 
unless grave and exceptional cirecum- 
stances exist. In the dispute between the 
parties, at least in its present stage, such 


grave and exceptional circumstances do 
not exist, even though the strike is 
unlawful. 


His Lordship stated that the limits of 
peaceful picketing elude precise definition 
and must depend on the facts in each ease. 
Ife referred to the comment on this point 
by Chief Justice Farris in Army and Navy 
Department Store (Western) Ltd. vy. 
Retatl, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union [1950] (L.G., 1950, p. 2093). Mr. 
Justice Freedman was of the opinion that 
in the case at bar the prohibition against 
“parading or congregating” should be con- 


tinued. The order issued by the Court 
was modified, therefore, to permit only 
“picketing”, 


Another question raised in the case was 
the legal status of trade unions. The 
union claimed that it was not an entity 
against which an injunction might be 
issued. His Lordship held that the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act recognizes trade 
unions as statutory entities possessing a 
legal existence apart from their members, 
and that they are therefore suable entities 
for the purpose of implementing that Act 
and for causes of action founded directly 
upon its provisions. In this connection he 
referred to the cases Vancouver M achinery 
Depot Ltd. v. US.W.A. [1948] 2 WWR 
325, 480 and In re International Union of 
Operating Engineers and Manitoba Labour 
Board [1952] (L.G., 1952, p. 941) where the 
status of a trade union as a legal entity 
was recognized. Peerless Laundry and 
Cleaners Limited v. Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers Union et al, [1952] 
6 WWR (NS), 443. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia. . . 


- +» finds guilty of contempt of court an officer 
of union and 14 members who disobeyed injunction 


In the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on September 16, an officer of the wood- 
workers’ union and 14 others were found 
guilty of contempt of court for refusing 
to obey an injunction prohibiting the 
picketing of a ship about to load lumber 
in the Nanaimo harbour last July during 
the strike in the lumber industry. <A 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $3,000 was imposed on the 
union official; each of the others was 
ordered to pay a fine of $300 or to serve 
one month in jail. 
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Chief Justice Farris delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. He reviewed first the 
injunction issued by the Supreme Court 
on July 15 to restrain certain members 
of the International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 180 (CCL-CIO), and their 
agents from watching or besetting the 
MS Vedby at the Government Assembly 
Dock in Nanaimo, from preventing or 
interfering with the loading of the ship, 
from preventing access to or. from the ship 
by any persons seeking to embark or 
disembark, and from conspiring to injure 
the business of the transportation company 
by wrongfully interfering with its con- 
tractual obligations. 

The day the injunction was issued, it 
was served by the sheriff upon Poje, busi- 
ness agent of Local 180, IWA, on behalf 
of himself and the union and a copy of 
the order was posted in a conspicuous 
place at the dock. The next day the 
sheriff found Poje at the dock with 
approximately 150 men picketing the 
MS Vedby in defiance of the injunction. 
The sheriff informed those present of the 
Court’s order, reading the pertinent para- 
eraphs aloud, and advised them that he 
considered their failure ‘to disperse con- 
tempt of court. 

Immediately after this, Poje walked up 
to a car which had arrived at the dock 
and asked: “Are you fellows longshore- 
men?” Someone in the car answered : 
“Yes, are we going to load?” Poje said: 
“No sir, no sir,’ As a result the long- 
shoremen did not proceed to load the ship. 

On July 18 some 18 copies of the order 
were issued and another copy posted at 
the dock. On July 19, July 21 and July 22 
pickets remained at the dock with Poje 
apparently in charge. On July 22 they 
again defied the sheriff's order to disperse. 
On that day 13 longshoremen were present 
who said they were ready to go to work 
on the ship if the picket line was 
dispersed. Pickets remained on the dock 
until a settlement agreement was reached 
between the woodworkers’ union and the 
lumber companies on July 24. 


To explain the issue before the Court, 
the Chief Justice quoted from the judg- 
ment in Bassel’s Lunch Ligne Veeck 
[1936] :— 

We are not considering the merits or 
demerits (if any) of the trade unions; 


we are not considering the rights in civil 
or criminal law to picket any institution; 
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we are not considering whether the in- 
junction order was properly made; we are 
only considering the injunction order not 
moved against and standing in full force 
and effect, each of the respondents being 
well aware of its existence and terms and 
that, notwithstanding this knowledge, they 
took up and continued what the original 
defendants had been doing until stopped 
by the Court, thereby making the orders 
of the Court a mere farce. 


His Lordship found that the conduct of 
Poje, who was a defendant to the action 
in which the injunction was granted, was 
clearly and flagrantly a contempt of court. 
He found it equally clear that the other 
picketers, although not named in the 
injunction, were also liable to penalty for 
contempt of court because they were fully 
aware of the terms of” the order and 
wilfully disobeyed it and abetted Poje in 
his breach of the injunction. 


To support this view, he quoted from 
an English case which made clear the 
authority of the courts to punish for 
obstructing the course of justice those who 
disobey their orders even though these 


persons have not been bound by an 
injunction. 
Speaking generally, the Chief - Justice 


pointed out that it was under the protec- 
tion of the law and the freedom granted 
by law that trade unions in the last 
hundred years had achieved an important 
place in society. 


Acting legally and within the law they 
have done great things, not only for the 
working man but for humanity at large. 
Abraham Lincoln stated that no country 
can survive half slave and half free. 
Neither can any country flourish and 
progress unless the great mass of our 
people, as represented by the labouring 
class, can live in dignity and provide their 
families and themselves with the reason- 
able comforts of life in keeping with 
modern conditions. The health and con- 
tentment of labour is bound to be reflected 
in the general prosperity and happiness 
of all the people. Unions, acting under 
the protection of the law, have done much 
to bring about this condition of affairs 
and no bodies should be, more concerned 
with the maintenance of law and order 
than these bodies whose very existence 
depends upon their acting under the 
freedom of the law. 


He went on to emphasize that if laws 
are flouted and orders of the courts treated 
with contempt the whole fabric of freedom 
is destroyed. 


One law broken and the breach thereof 
ignored is but an invitation to ignore 
further laws and this, if continued, can 
only result in the break-down of the 
freedom under the law which we, 80 
greatly prize. This has been exemplified 
in the present case. The strike itself was 
illegal and this was followed by brazen 
defiance of the orders of this court. 


He pointed out that Chief Justice Sloan 
in acting as mediator of the dispute in 
the lumber industry did not condone the 
unlawful strike or the action of the union 
leaders in calling such strike. It was not 
his: right or duty to punish those offending 
against the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act but only to try to mediate 
the differences between employers and 
employed. What may not be understood, 
Mr. Justice Farris said, is that those acting 
illegally under the Act are committing an 
offence punishable in the courts and that 
they have been, and are still, subject to 
prosecution under the Act. Yet no other 
bodies should be more concerned than 
unions with the maintenance of law. 

Unions, as the result of the protection 
under the law to which I have referred, 
have become such a mighty force in the 
life of our country that union leaders 
have been charged with a grave dual 
responsibility. They are trustees, not 
only for their members, but for the public 
at large. The failure to recognize such 
responsibility and reliance upon the law 
of might can only result in chaos and the 


destruction of the very foundation upon 
which unions have been built. 


The Court accordingly found the union 
agent Poje guilty of contempt of court, 
sentenced him to three months in jail, 
and fined him $3,000. Fourteen of the 
picketers were also found guilty of con- 
tempt of court and fined $300 each. In 
imposing sentence, His Lordship stated 
that they had obviously acted under orders 
from the union and that he took it for 
granted that the union would pay their 
fines. Canadian Transport Limited v. 
Alsbury et al, [1952] 6 WWR (NS), 473. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench. . . 


- awards four months’ salary in lieu of notice 
to a company manager who was summarily dismissed 


The Saskatchewan Court of Qucen’s 
Bench on August 29 awarded four months’ 
salary to the manager of an oil company 
who was hired for an indefinite period 
and dismissed without notice. 

Mr. Justice Thomson, delivering the 
judgment of the Court, stated the terms 
of the plaintiff’s employment as contained 
in a resolution passed by the directors of 
the defendant company on January 26, 
1950. His appointment was to run from 
January 1, 1950, and his salary was to be 
$5,000 a year, payable when a certain sum 
had been paid into the company’s treasury. 


The plaintiff’s salary to July 31, 1950, 
was paid in full in July and his salary for 
the month of August was paid at the end 
of that month. The company dismissed 
him without notice on November 9, 1950. 
He then commenced this action, claiming 
$1,041.67 as salary to the date of dismissal 
and $5,000 as damages for wrongful 
dismissal without notice. 

The company failed to establish any 
cause for complaint which would justify 
the summary dismissal of the plaintiff 
without notice. The Court found that 
there was no definite agreement as to the 
term of the plaintiff’s employment and 
that the contract of service was therefore 
a general hiring without limitation of time. 

Mr. Justice Thomson mentioned the old 
rule that where there is a general hiring 
the presumption is that the hiring is for 
a year, whether the contract is oral or in 
writing. He stated, however, that the 
present trend of judicial authority is to 
treat the general hiring of persons who 
are not agricultural labourers as a hiring 
for an indefinite period terminable by a 
reasonable notice at any time. 

On the question of what constitutes 
reasonable notice, he quoted from the 
judgment in Speakman v. Calgary (City) 
[1908] 9 WLR 264:— 

. . . the question, what is a reasonable 

notice, depends upon the capacity in 

which the employee is engaged, the 
general standing in the community of the 
class of persons, having regard to their 
profession, to which the employee belongs, 
the probable facility or difficulty the 
employee would have in procuring other 
employment in case of dismissal, having 
regard to the demand for persons of that 
profession, and the general character of 


the services which the engagement con- 
templates. : 


His Lordship determined that the 
plaintiff in this case was entitled to at 
least four months’ notice. 

Stating that in an action of this kind 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover the 
estimated pecuniary loss resulting as a 
reasonable and probable consequence of the 
premature termination of his employment, 
Mr. Justice Thomson awarded $1,666.66 in 
damages as the equivalent of the plaintift’s 
salary during a four-month period and 
$958.90 as the salary earned by him 
between September 1 and the date of 
dismissal, a total of $2,625.56 plus costs. 
Havard v. Freeholders Oil Company 
Limited, [1952] 6 WWR (NS), 413. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Two changes made in pilotage by-laws. Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board makes new regulations governing use of explosives. Employers 
‘n British Columbia’s construction industry now required to pay time 
and one-half for time worked after eight hours in day or 44 in week 


Under the Canada Shipping Act, two changes in pilotage by-laws have 
been made. Also in the federal sphere, an amendment to the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations sets out the conditions under which payment 
of retroactive wage increases is to be made. 

In Alberta, the Workmen’s Compensation Board has made new regula- 


tions governing the use of explosives 


Columbia, employers in the construc 
time and one-half the regular wage ra 


a day or 44 hours in a week. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-Laws 

An amendment to the pilotage by-laws 
for the district of Sheet Harbour, NS., 
continues the same pilotage rates but sets 
a minimum of $50 to be paid for pilotage 
services by every ship going in or out of a 
port, not including the flat fee of $3 for 
embarking and $3 for disembarking to be 
paid to the pilot for use of his pilot boat. 
The amendment was approved by PC. 
9622 on July 31 and gazetted August 13. 

A revised scale of pilotage rates for the 
district of Humber Arm, Bay of Islands, 
Newfoundland, effective from May 1, 1952, 
was approved by P.C. 3844 on September 
4 and gazetted September 24. Steamers 
employed in the fisheries are exempt from 
pilotage dues except when on voyages from 
or to a point outside Newfoundland. 
Coastal steamers within the province are 
also exempt. Subsidized mail steamers for 
the province must pay at the rate of 10 
cents for each horse-power, while all coast- 
ing vessels pay one-half the regular 
pilotage rates. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 

An amendment to the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations (P.C. 6190) 
sets out the conditions under which an 
increase in a prevailing rate may be paid 
retroactively. ‘The amendment, effective 
from August 1, was approved by jm OQukeey ill 
on July 31 and gazetted August Bs 

As previously, rates of normal pay and 
extra pay for employees in each unit of 
the public service are to be fixed by 
Treasury Board after consultation with the 
Department of Labour. 
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in geophysical exploration. 
tion industry are now required to pay 
te for time worked after eight hours in 


In British 


Where an increase in a prevailing rate 
is to take effect from a date prior to the 
date of approval by Treasury Board, the 
difference between the new and the old rate 
may be paid for work performed during 
the period of retroactivity to all persons 
employed by the Government on the date 
the new rate is approved. Persons no 
longer employed by the Government on 
this date either because they have been 
laid off due to lack of work or have 
resigned because of a bona fide illness may 
also receive the retroactive pay if they 
make application to the employing 
Department within six months after the 
date Treasury Board approves the new 
wage rate. 

Where a former prevailing rate employee 
has died, the retroactive pay due him may 
be paid to his estate if application is made 
within six months of the date the new rate 
is approved. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 

Seismograph regulations applying to the 
storage, handling, transportation and firing 
of explosives by persons engaged in geo- 
physical exploration were made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
gazetted August 30, to take effect on 
September 15. 


Certificates 


Handling and firing of explosives must 
be under the personal supervision at the 
shotpoint of a person who is the holder 
in good standing of a certificate of effi- 
ciency issued by the Board and of a 
certificate of first aid approved by it see 
obtain the certificate, a person must have 
been supervised and instructed in the use 
of explosives for six months by a certificate 


holder. The certificate of efficiency may 
be cancelled for any violation of or non- 
compliance with the regulations. 


Storage 

No storage magazine may be _ located 
within one mile of the nearest inhabited 
dwelling of any community. Required 
distances between storage magazines and 
thoroughfares or buildings are set out in 
a table. For example, a storage magazine 
contaiing 5,000 pounds of dynamite must 
be at least 450 feet from a highway, 900 
feet from a railway and 1,500 feet from 
an inhabited building. 

All magazines must be sheathed on the 
outside with boiler plate strong enough 
to deflect missiles and lined on the inside 
with tongue and groove lumber or an 
adequate substitute provided that screws or 
nails are countersunk and covered and that 
cracks are kept securely sealed. They must 
be equipped with suitable locking devices. 
Provision must be made for adequate 
ventilation. Lighting should be by 
natural means if possible, but if artificial 
lighting is necessary, portable electric 
lanterns or flashlights approved for use in 
dangerous locations are to be used. 

Explosives and detonators must be 
stored in their respective magazines not 
less than 150 feet apart. No other material 
may be stored in a magazine. The area 
within 25 feet of a magazine must be 
kept clear of flammable debris such as 
brush. No cartridge or part cartridge of 
explosives is to be placed in any magazine 
unless it is in a box similar to the one 
used for shipping by the manufacturer. 


Transportation 

Explosives must not be transported in 
a trailer, and a vehicle carrying explosives 
must not tow any form of trailer, carry 
any other material in the explosive com- 
partment or enter any garage or other 
building. Separate, enclosed, locked com- 
partments must be provided in gas or oil- 
driven vehicles. At least six inches of 
solid lumber or its equivalent must 
separate the compartment for detonators 
from the one for explosives. 

Detailed instructions for the marking of 
vehicles transporting explosives require 
signs front and rear with the word 
EXPLOSIVES in letters at least six inches 
high, either red on a white background or 
vice versa, a red flag on each corner of 
the vehicle during daylight and during 
darkness amber lights on the two front 
corners and red lights on the back corners 
of the vehicle. At least two approved fire 
extinguishers and the Minimum First Aid 
Kit No. 2 (as provided for in the Board’s 
first aid regulations) must be carried. 
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Explosives must be removed from a 
vehicle being repaired except in the case 
of emergency running repairs. An exten- 
sive inspection of the vehicle and its fire 
extinguishers must be made daily. 


Handling 


Smoking is forbidden when explosives 
are being handled or when the magazine 
is open. The older explosives should be 
the first to be removed from the magazine. 

No explosive is to. be used unless taken 
directly from the labelled case in which it 
was received from the manufacturer. The 
wedge and mallet used to open cases of 
explosives must be made entirely of wood 
or some other non-sparking material. 
Sticks of dynamite should be cut on a 
wooden surface with a bronze knife having 
a fixed blade. Deteriorated explosives are 
to be destroyed by approved methods. No 
blasting is to be carried on in an elec- 
trical storm. Shooting is also prohibited 
within one mile of a permanent radio 
broadcasting transmitter. 

The employer must supply workmen with 
safety hats equipped with a cradle which 
are to be worn during the handling or 
firing of explosives. Workmen must not 
carry detonators or explosives in their 
pockets. 

Various precautions dealing with such 
matters as priming and firing must be 
taken. to avert possible injury to any 
person or damage to property. 

General 

Besides setting safety standards, the regu- 
lations authorize inspectors to require 
employers to make necessary changes or 


improvements in faulty equipmente or 
hazardous conditions. 
All other safety regulations of the 


Workmen’s Compensation Board apply to 
employers affected by the seismograph 
regulations. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 

Minimum overtime rates for construction 
workers in British Columbia were estab- 
lished by amendments to Male Minimum 
Wage Order No. 12 made August 6 and 
gazetted August 14. Employers are now 
required to, pay time and one-half the 
employee’s regular rate of wages for all 
hours worked beyond eight in a day or 44 
in a week, the limits set by the Hours of 
Work. Act. Where. working hours have 
been varied in accordance with the provi- 
sions of that Act, employers and employees 
or their representatives may agree that 
the new overtime rates do not apply until 
after the employee has completed the hours 
of work so established. 
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The Hours of Work Act provides for 
certain exemptions from its provision 
limiting working hours to eight in a day 
and 44 in a week. By custom or arrange- 
ment between employers’ and _ workers’ 
organizations or representatives, employees 
who work less than eight hours on one or 
more days of the week may work up to 
nine hours on the other days so long as 
the weekly limit of 44 hours is not 
exceeded. The Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions may permit the statutory limits to 
be exceeded in cases of emergency, may 
make regulations setting special hours of 


work for classes of workers permanently 
or temporarily exempted from the regular 
limitation of hours, and in exceptional 
cases may approve longer working hours 
established by collective agreement, not to 
exceed an average of 44 hours per week 
over the period covered by the agreement. 
No special hours of work regulation is in 
effect for construction workers. 
Supervisory employees and those employed 
in a confidential capacity are not covered 
by the new provision requiring time and 
one-half to be paid for overtime work. 


Administrators of Labour Legislation 
Hold 11th Annual Conference in Halifax 


Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation discuss 
industrial safety problems, industrial relations and apprenticeship 


Special attention was given to the 
problem of industrial safety at the 11th 
annual conference of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation in Halifax, September 9-12, 
under the chairmanship of N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour of New Bruns- 
wick. The federal Department of Labour 
and eight provincial departments ~ were 
represented. 

W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Deputy Minister 
of Labour of Manitoba, presided at a full 
day’s session devoted to industrial safety 
problems. Included was a discussion of 
methods of controlling industrial accidents 
through education of the worker, safe- 
guarding of dangerous machinery, labour 
inspection and the utilization of labour 
statistics. A report on the recently- 
completed Code of Safety for the Wood- 
working Industry, drawn up by _ the 
Canadian Standards Association at the 
request of the CAALL,, was given at this 
session by F. A. Sweet, Chief Technical 
Officer of the CSA. 

Other subjects on the conference agenda 
included apprenticeship; industrial rela- 
tions, with particular attention being given 
to conciliation procedures; and a review 
of important legislative and administrative 
developments in the federal and provincial 
departments since the last conference. 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
Hon. A. H. McKinnon, QC, Minister of 
Labour of Nova Scotia, and Mayor 
Richard A. Donahoe, QC, of Halifax. In 
his introductory remarks Mr. McKinnon 
expressed the view that the relations 
between the different provinces of Canada, 
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and between the provinces and the federal 
Government, were never better than they 
are today, and attributed this spirit of 
co-operation in large measure to the 
CAALL which affords Deputy Ministers 
and their senior officers an opportunity 
to get together once a year to discuss 
common problems. 

In commenting on the conference agenda, 
Mr. McKinnon stressed the need for 
improved industrial training in Canada 
not only for the defence program, but for 
the well-being of the young people. With 
the growing improvement in labour rela- 
tions in evidence in Canada “it is hoped,” 
he stated, “that the time will come when 
the conciliation machinery of labour 
departments will rust away from disuse.” 

The federal Minister of Labour, the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, also attended the 
opening session and in a brief address 
commended the members for their con- 
tinuing efforts to improve legislative and 
administrative standards. He emphasized 
that, in his opinion, one of the most 
important objects of the Association, as 
embodied in its Constitution, was to bring 
about uniformity of policy with respect to 
labour legislation and _ regulations, and 
urged the members to do what they could 
to see that the obstacles which stand in 
the way of uniformity of apprenticeship 
standards are overcome. The Minister also 
suggested that the CAALL could be of 
increasing value in forwarding the work 
of the International Labour Organization 
in Canada. 

“Government and the Law” was the 
subject of an address given at the dinner 


meeting on September 9 by Hon. Mr. 
Justice V. C. MacDonald of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia. 

The officers elected to serve on the 
Association’s Executive Committee for 
1952-53 are: President, J. B. Metzler, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ontario; 1st 
Vice-President, K. A. Pugh, Chairman, 
Board of Industrial Relations, Alberta; 
2nd Vice-President, R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour, Nova Scotia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada. N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
New Brunswick, retains a place on the 
Executive as Past President. 

The delegates attending the sessions 
were :— : 

Alberta—K. A. Pugh, Chairman, Board 
of Industrial Relations, and F. G. Cope, 


Chief Inspector, Board of Industrial 
Relations. 
Saskatchewan.—Hon. C. C. Williams, 


Minister of Labour, and J. S. Dornan, 
Director of Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualifications. 

Mamtoba—W. Elliott QC, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, and E. H. Gilbert, Chief 
Factory Inspector. 

Quebec —Donat Quimper, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour; C. Miron, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Noél Bérubé, 
Assistant Director, Conciliation Service; 
W. Beaulac, Chief Labour Inspector, 
Quebec District; L. Bruneau, Labour 
Inspector; C. E. Thérien, Statistician, 
Apprenticeship Service; J. Racine, Director 
Apprenticeship Service, Quebec District, 
and D. Racine, Conciliation Service. 


Wilson, 


NLRB Permits Cancellation of 


The United States National Labour 
Relations Board has ruled, in a three-to- 
two split decision, that a majority of the 
employees in a collective bargaining unit 
may invalidate a union shop during the 
term of a contract and need not wait 
until the contract expires. This is the first 
time the Board has ruled in the area of 
union shop invalidations since Congress 
amended the Taft-Hartley Law on that 
point in 1951. 

The amendment deleted the requirement 
for an election before a union and an 
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New Brunswick—N. D. Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; H. F. White, Director, 
Minimum Wages and Labour Relations, 
F. C. Sherwood, Chief Factory and Boiler 
Inspector; H. J. Taylor, Acting Director 
of Apprenticeship; C. W. Ellis, Factory 
and Boiler Inspector, and A. E. Pieroway, 
Personnel Manager, New Brunswick Elec- 
tric Power Commission. 

Nova Scotia—Hon. A. H. McKinnon, 
QC, Minister of Labour; R. E. Anderson, 
Chief Administrative Officer; Zilpha Link- 
letter, Departmental Executive Officer: 
B. D. Anthony, Statistician; J. P. Bell, 
Director of Labour Relations; H. E. Read, 
Chairman, Labour Relations Board and 
Dean of Dalhousie Law School; J. J. 
Gray, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels; S. J. Montgomery, 
Inspector-Examiner, Engine Operators’ Act; 
Kenneth Dawson, Chairman, Engine Oper- 
ators’ Board; J. D. Whiteley, Chief 
Inspector of Factories; Evelyn B. Spruin, 
Secretary, Minimum Wage Board; F. F. 
Crooks, Inspector, Minimum Wage Board; 
R. H. MacCuish, Director of Industrial 
Training, and M. L. Baker, Chairman, 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

Newfoundland—G. T. Dyer, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

Federal—Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; John Mainwaring, Chief, 
Labour Management Division, Economics 
and Research Branch; Ross Ford, Super- 
visor of Technical Training; H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton; J. R. Kinley, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Halifax, and Evelyn 
Woolner and Evelyn Best, Legislation 
Branch. 


Union Shop After Vote 


employer could sign a union shop agree- 
ment but left the provision that, after such 
an agreement was made, 30 per cent of 
the employees could petition for, and 
obtain, a vote on the question of 
de-authorizing the union shop. 

The questions before the Board were: 
(1) should such a vote be allowed imme- 
diately on petition and (2) if the vote were 
allowed, should invalidation of the union 
shop be allowed immediately on a vote of 
more than 50 per cent of the employees 
in favour of de-authorization? 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 834, June 24, 1952 


Held: That a claimant who, after a 
lengthy period of unemployment, refused 
an offer of full-time employment in her 
usual occupation on the ground that her 
health and domestic responsibihties per- 
mitted her to accept part-time work only, 
had failed to prove that she was capable 
of and available for work within the mean- 
ing of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 28 years of age, was employed as 
a filing clerk at a salary of $28 a week 
from March 12, 1951, to August 3, 1951, 
when she voluntarily left to take a 
holiday. 


She filed a renewal claim on November 
8, 1951. On February 6, 1952, she was 
notified by the local office of permanent 
employment as an office clerk at a salary 
of $30 a week, which was reported to be 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work. The claimant 
refused to apply for the employment and 
gave as her reason: “Capable for only 
part-time | work—Responsible duties at 
home.” The local office made the follow- 
ing comments :— 

There is no part-time clerical employ- 


ment to offer claimant who states the 
only reason she can’t accept full-time 





employment is because her husband 
objects. 
The insurance officer disqualified the 


claimant for a period of six weeks because 
in his opinion she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (Section 40 (1) (a) ). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, stating that owing to an _ oper- 
ation which she had had the previous fall 
she felt capable of part-time work only. 
The court was asked by the insurance 
officer to consider also whether or not the 
claimant was available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

The claimant appeared before the court 
and submitted a medical certificate sup- 
porting her contention that she was 
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capable of part-time work only. The 
court unanimously found that she had 
good cause for refusing to apply for the 
employment notified to her and that she 
was available for part-time work. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the court of 
referees erred in deciding that the claimant 
had proved that she was capable of and 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 


Conclusions.—In accordance with the 
principles laid down in previous decisions 
dealing with somewhat similar cases (viz, 
CU-Bs 472 and 473) a claimant, who has 
established a pattern of full-time employ- 
ment and who, for health reasons, can only 
accept part-time work, cannot be consid- 
ered as being capable of and available for 
work within the meaning of the Act unless 
there are reasonable opportunities of his 
obtaining part-time employment. 

In the present case the local office has 
indicated that there were no reasonable 
opportunities of part-time work for the 
claimant in the area in which she resides 
and this seems to be borne out by the 
fact that she has been unable, after many 
months of unemployment, to find work of 
the pattern she desires. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
she has failed to prove that she is cap- 
able of and available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

I have noted that the claimant volun- 
tarily left her last employment “to go on 
holidays” and that it was only when she 
was offered full-time employment and had 
been on benefit for three months that she 
expressed the desire for part-time work. 


I doubt very much that, when she filed 
her claim for benefit in November, 1951, 
her case met the object of the Act which 
is to provide financial support to insured 
persons who are genuinely seeking work 
but who are in the unhappy position of 
being unable to find any. 


The appeal is allowed and the claimant 
is disqualified from the receipt of benefit 





as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to her and until she proves 
that she is capable of and available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 


Decision CU-B 837, June 24, 1952 


Held: (1) That although the claimant may 
have had good personal reasons for volun- 
tarily leaving his employment in one city 
to return to another city in which he had 
previously resided, he was not justified as 
an insured person under the Act in throw- 
ng himself onto the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund since he had no prospects 
of employment in the other city. 

(2) That there were extenuating circum- 
stances which warranted a reduction of the 
period of disqualification from six to three 
weeks. 





Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 38 years of age, was employed as 
a rack house labourer by a firm of 
distillers in a city in Alberta from 
November 23, 1951, to February 8, 1952, 
at a rate of pay of $1.30 an hour. He 
moved to a city in British Columbia and 
on February 18, 1952, filed an initial claim 
for benefit and gave as his reasons for 
Separation: “I left voluntarily—wished to 
return to (city in B.C.) also unable to 
support wife and 3 children on $1.30 an 
hour.” The employer reported that the 
“claimant (had) resigned of own accord 
presumably to farm.” The insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant for a 
period of six weeks because he had volun- 
tarily left his employment without just 
cause (Section 41 (1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, stating that he had taken up 
residence in Alberta in 1947 while serving 
in the RCAF and that after his discharge 


on March 31, 1951, he had lived there 
until he could sell his wartime house, which 
he did on February 15, 1952. He then left 
Alberta to return to British Columbia 
where he had made his home since 1926 
and where he “had previously been passed 
for a small holding (VLA)”. The court, 
after having heard the claimant, unani- 
mously allowed his appeal. Its decision 
reads in part:— 

This claimant attended the hearing and 


convinced us that it 
him at this juncture to be in ........ 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions.—It has been held in pre- 
vious decisions that a claimant does not 
show “just cause” within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act if he volun- 
tarily leaves his employment to attend to 
“personal business affairs” (CU-B 112 and 
CU-B 377). 

This appears to be the reason why the 
claimant left his job in (city in Alberta) 
and although he may have had good per- 
sonal reasons for doing so, he was not 
justified as an insured person under the 
Act in throwing himself onto the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund when he had no 
prospect of employment in (city in B.C.). 

I am prepared to concede, however, that 
there are extenuating circumstances in this 
case and for that reason I am re-imposing 
a disqualification of three weeks only as 
from the date that this decision is 
communicated to the claimant. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for August, 1952, show number of claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit dropped from 75,340 in July to 61,038 in August 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit declined in August. The report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act issued by the Dominion 


*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 


Bureau of Statistics shows that during 
the month a total of 61,038 initial and 
renewal claims were filed in local offices 
across Canada, compared with 75,340 in 
July and 57,926 in August, 1951. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to_ other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register on August 31 
numbered 125,311 (87,715 males and 37,596 
females), compared with 144,427 (101,123 
males and 43,304 females) on July 31 and 
101,123 (65,026 males and 36,097 females) 
on August 31, 1951. Of the total 
claimants on the _ register, ordinary 
claimants numbered 101,980, short time 
claimants 19,109, and claimants on tem- 
porary mass lay-off, 4,222. 

A total of 68,146 adjudications were 
recorded for initial and renewal claims 
during the month, 50,537 of which were 
entitlements to benefit. Failure to comply 
with the basic contribution requirements 
resulted in 5,447 disallowances, while dis- 
qualifications were imposed in 16,736 cases 
(including 4,574 on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed” 5,933 cases; “voluntarily 
leaving without just cause” 4,265 cases; 
“loss of work due to a labour dispute” 
1,508 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 1,421 cases. 





The number of new beneficiaries during 
the month was 46,642, compared with 
40,271 in July and 37,876 during August, 
1951. A total of $6,238,800 was paid in 
compensation for 2,150,173 unemployed 
days, compared with $6,294,669 for 2,311,062 
days in July and $3,674,569 for 1,487,111 
days in August, 1951. 


During the week August 23-29, 82,740 
beneficiaries received $1,373,517 as com- 
pensation for 464,194 unemployed days, 
compared with 85,682 beneficiaries who 
received $1,417,970 as compensation for 
490,259 days during the week July 26- 
August 1. During the week August 25-31, 
1951, $799,761 was paid in compensation 
for 321,916 days to 60,094 beneficiaries. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week August 23-29 was $2.96, compared 
with $2.89 for the week July 26-August 1, 
and $2.48 for the week August 25-31, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that during the month insurance 
books were issued to 4,018,491 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered as at August 31 
numbered 243,708, an increase of 1,069 
since July 31, 1952. 
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Unemployment Insurance Reg ulations Amended 


Amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act passed by Parliament last 
June have now all become effective. The 
new benefit rates came into force July 14 
and the balance of the provisions of the 
Act were by proclamation put into effect 
from September 1. Implementing these 
amendments, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has amended certain of its 
regulations by P.C. 3702 of August 14, 1952, 
and P.C. 3874 of August 27, 1952. 

Section 29 (1) of the Act dealing with 
treatment of moneys received at the time 
of or after termination of employment was 
amended by giving the Commission power 
to define what moneys would be taken into 
consideration in determining days of unem- 
ployment and what moneys would be 
ignored. By the amended regulation, 
moneys received by a worker at the time 
of or after he leaves his employment under 
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a retirement, superannuation or pension 
plan or fund, or for overtime, will be 
considered to have been received for days 
prior to actual termination of employment; 
these moneys will be ignored for benefit 
purposes. All other moneys received at 
the time of or after he terminates his 
employment will be taken into considera- 
tion and applied as if he received them 
for the days immediately following the 
termination. 

Before the Act was amended, if a person 
received remuneration or compensation for 
loss of employment substantially equivalent 
to the pay he would have received had 
he continued to work, the claimant was 
considered not to be unemployed. ‘The 
new regulation will work to the advantage 
of the claimant because, if he receives less 
than his actual wages, such moneys will 
be prorated, for example: a person who 


terminates his services for which he was 
getting $200 a. month and is paid $150 a 
month for two months, under the old 
provisions, would not be considered to be 
unemployed during the two months he 
received the additional money. Under the 
new regulation, this would be prorated and 
the $300 he received after he stopped work- 
ing would be considered as 15 months’ 
wages rather than two months’ wages as 
formerly. 

The amendments also permitted the 
Commission by regulation to defer the 
waiting period under certain circumstances. 
Previously, a claimant had to serve his 
waiting days at the beginning of each 
benefit year. Now, if he starts a second 
or subsequent benefit year within 14 days 
of the termination of the old and he has 
been employed for less than six days (or 
less than a full working week) in the two 
weeks prior to the commencement of the 
new benefit year, the waiting period is 
deferred. The waiting period may, in this 
case, only be served after the claimant 
has been employed on six consecutive 
working days or for a full working week 
or on eight days in any two consecutive 
claim weeks. 

A further change in the amendments was 
with respect to married women. The 


previous regulation has been modified. 
Formerly 90 contributions were required 
of a married woman after marriage in 
order to qualify for benefit. The new 
regulation will require only 60 contribu- 
tions after marriage if the claimant was 
unemployed at the time of marriage. If 
she was employed at the time of marriage, 
the 60 contributions must follow the first 
Separation from employment after her 
marriage. 

Another amended regulation deals with 
the payment of benefit with respect to a 
holiday shut-down. In the past, benefit 
was paid only if the holiday shut-down 
exceeded two weeks and then only for days 
during the third and subsequent week for 
which no pay was received. The new 
regulation will permit payment of benefit 
when a shut-down is for one week or more 
and for any days during the shut-down for 
which no pay was received. 

Heretofore, a person working a five-day 
week who lost one day’s pay was entitled 
to one day’s benefit, while a person on a 
six-day week who lost one day received 
no benefit. This anomaly is now corrected 
by another regulation and a worker on a 
five-day week who loses one day will be 
treated exactly the same as the worker on 
a six-day week. ' 





Ontario Labour Board Bars UMW from Hydro Project 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
has ruled that the United Mine Workers 
of America (CCL) can not apply for 
certification for individual line camps 
operated in connection with Ontario 
Hydro Electric Commission construction 
projects. The appropriate bargaining unit, 
the Board held, must take in all camps 
and the union must show it has an over- 
all majority. 


The UMW had applied for certification 
in six of the 34 camps the Hydro is now 
operating. 

At the same time, the Board ruled that 
the Ontario Hydro Construction Allied 
Council (AFL) was not a trade union in 
the meaning of the Act and thus could 
not file a prior bargaining rights claim. 
The AFL Council claimed prior bargaining 
rights because of an agreement signed 
between the Hydro and the Council, which 
comprises 17 unions. 
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In Federal Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of 
Labour prepared 218 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 151 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the 


contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour and then only subject to 
the payment of overtime rates as specified 
by the Minister of Labour”, and also specify 
that the rates of wages set out therein are 


“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors and subcontractors 


from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where, during the continuance of 
the work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”’.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department No. of Contracis Ageregate Amount 

Agriculture \s cs ces ois tao cemeteries nee 1 $ 39,089.37 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.... 2 14,502 .42 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ......... i 129,699.75 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited: 

(Building and Maintenance)........---.--. 2 36,500.00 
Post. -Office. bsu.2.5"s va aro ee ee iene 9 53,222 .38 
Pilblic HW OF kSuie, el tee eee attire) one se ft 102,442.71 


Arrears of Wages 


During September the sum of $8,045.29 was obtained from one contracting department 
respecting one employer who had failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions 


attached to three contracts. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to_ secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried 
out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
eable to government contracts, those 
which apply to building and construction 
work, and those which apply to contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, before enter- 
ing into contracts in the first group, 1s 
to obtain from the Department of Labour 
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This amount was distributed to the 78 employees concerned. 










schedules setting forth the current wage 
rates for the different classifications of 
workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of the contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a policy 
which provides that wage rates must 
equal those current in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the LABouR Gazette for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


and hours of labour not in excess of eight per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Cornerbrook Nfld: Chisholm Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, installation of drainage, 
sewer & water systems. St John’s Nfld: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of water & sewer laterals; Eastern Wood- 
workers Ltd, construction of houses. 
Cornwallis N S: Charles W Thompson,* 
landscaping. Greenwood N 8S: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd,* installation of screen 
at project. Halifax N S: Eastern Exca- 
vators Ltd,* clearing & burning of debris; 
Standard Construction Ltd, construction of 
houses. Saint John N B: Eastern Land- 
scape Co,* landscaping. Bagotville P Q: 
D’Erico Bros Construction Reg’d, re- 
building & surfacing of roads & driveways. 
Montreal P Q: Maurice Moiriat,* land- 
scaping. Quebec P Q: Union Quarries & 
Paving Ltd, construction of street lanes, 
parking areas & sidewalks. St Hubert P Q: 
Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of elec- 
trical services. St Johns P Q: Noel Romeo 
& Co Ltd,* installation of electrical ser- 
vice; Jean Paquette,* landscaping. Camp 
Borden Oni: Shalamar Gardens,* land- 
scaping. Hamilton Ont: White Contracting 
Co,* removal of soil to new location; 
A Cape & Son Ltd,* removing landing 
strip at site. London Ont: Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario,* installa- 
tion of electrical distribution system. 
North Bay Ont: Hamilton Garden Ser- 
vices,* landscaping. St Thomas Ont: 


Sarnia Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. Uplands 
Ont: Coghlan Construction Reg’d, construc- 
tion of roads & drives. Windsor Ont: 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Nelson River Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of water «& 
sewer services. Dundurn Sask: J H From,* 
landscaping; J H From,* landscaping. 
Moose Jaw Sask: T J Pounder & Co Ltd, 
construction of paved roads, sidewalks etc. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of roads, drives & 
walks. Calgary Alta: Hume & Rumble 
Ltd,* repairs to underground street lighting 
cables; Western Excavating Co,* land- 
scaping; City of Calgary,* design & con- 
struction of sewer & water services; 
Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of electrical power distribution 


system. Claresholm Alta: Borger Bros 
Ltd, construction of water & sewage 
systems. Cold Lake Alta: Alexander 


Construction Ltd, construction of house. 
Edmonton Alta: Stevens Contractors Ltd,* 
construction of concrete housewalks. 
Belmont Park B C: B C Electric Co Ltd,* 
installation of street lighting units. Van- 
couver B C: MacMillan-Bloedel Ltd, con- 
struction of experimental houses. Vernon 
B C: David Howrie Ltd,* underfloor work. 
Whitehorse Y T: Allsopp & Simpson,* 
design & specifications of electrical distri- 
bution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: L G Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, rebuilding markers, shelter 
& stopbutts, Rifle Range. Greenwood N SBS: 
E GM Cape & Co, construction of hangars 
& workshops. Halifax N 8: Fundy Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of gunnery 
range. Osborne Head. Bagotwille P Q: 
Georges Proulx, construction of deep well 
pumphouse. Quebec P Q: Bergerville 
Estates Ltd, construction of laboratory, 
Ancienne Lorette Airport. St Hubert P Q: 
Louis B Magil Co, construction of hospital; 
Argo Construction Ltd, construction of 
standard receiver bldg. Valcartier P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltee, construction of 
incendiary functioning bldg. Aylmer Ont: 
McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of ground services, water storage 
reservoir, sewage treatment plant & storm 
sewers. Camp Borden Ont: Windeler Elec- 


tric Co, construction of electrical distribu- 
tion system & transformer substation. 
Clinton Ont: Scott-Jackson Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roads, walkways, park- 
ing areas, site grading & fencing. Cobourg 
Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, construction of fire- 
hall, central ordnance depot. Downsview 
Ont: Sewhenger Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of sewage treatment plant; 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Gloucester 
Ont: Connolly-Twizell Ltd, construction of 
sewage disposal plant. Kingston Ont: T A 
Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of cinder 
track & fence. North Bay Ont: Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system. Ottawa 
Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, installation 
of services, finishing of office accommoda- 
tion, construction of boiler room &«& fire- 
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proof vault, RCAF Station, Victoria Island. 
Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, extension to water distribu- 
tion system. Uplands Ont: Thos Fuller 
Construction Ltd, construction of hangar; 
Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of water pumping station & 
reservoir. Gimli Man: Henry Borger & 
Son Ltd, construction of sewage effluent 
main. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of hangars & work- 
shop; Universal Construction Co Ltd, 
grading & paving of roads & construction 


of walkways. Dundurn Sask: J C Wilson 
Construction Co, resurfacing of roads. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of paved roads, side- 
walks & parking area. Namao Alta: 
Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, construction of 
sewage pumphouse & water storage reser- 
voir; Sunley Electric Co, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Fort Nelson 
BC: Marwell Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of electrical distribution system. 
VictorianB Cr) Victoria” Paving }Coslitd, 
paving of roads. 


(Building and Maintenance) 


Greenwood N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, 
cubicling of bldgs, RCAF Station. Halifax: 
N 8: W G Foley & Son Ltd, re-roofing & 
re-siding bldgs; Le-Blane Construction Co 
Ltd, repairing of brickwork, senior officers 
PM2 Bldg, RA Park; Walker & Hall Ltd, 
‘epairs to sYork Piers) ColdbrookN (B= 
John Flood & Sons Ltd, repairs to ordnance 
depot. Aylmer Ont: National Painting & 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: E Rey- 
nolds & Son, exterior painting of permanent 
married quarters. London Ont: Morog 
Spray Painting Co Ltd, interior painting 
of main bldg, central ordnance depot; 
E P A Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation 


of bldgs, RCAF Station. Weston Ont: 
National Painting & JDecorating Ltd, 
exterior painting of bldgs, supply depot. 
Gimli Man: Fraser Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to foundation of boiler room in 
hangar, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Thode Construction Ltd, repairs to parade 
square & construction of parking areas, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: S Cheetham 
& Sons, re-roofing of bldg, Currie Barracks. 
Innsfal Alta: Assiniboia Engineering Co 
Ltd, repairs to runways & drainage. Fort 


Nelson B C: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of frame bldg & installation 
of water softening equipment, RCAF 
Station. 

National Harbours Board 
renewal of float, Fishermen’s Wharf; 


Halifax Harbour N 8S: Standard Paving 
Maritime Ltd, paving of approach area 
to pier. Quebec Harbour P Q: Emile 
Frenette Ltee, reconstruction of shed. 
Three Rivers Harbour P Q: David Tessier, 
reconstruction of timber face, Cap de la 
Madeleine Wharf. Vancouver Harbour 
B C: Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, 


Mack Kirk Roofing Co Ltd, renewal of 
cupola roof, elevator annex; G W Leding- 
ham & Co Ltd, sealing portion of west 
wall of elevator; Todd Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of mooring structure & 
realignment outer portion Dunlevy Avenue 
Wharf. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Andrew George Wornell, 
alterations & repairs to bldg, Naval Dock- 
yard. Grand River South P E I: J. W 
McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf replacement. 
North Lake P E I: H J Phillips & Son, 
harbour improvements. MHalifax N 8S: 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of postal station, Armsdale. Turner’s 
Island N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Upper Prospect N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, breakwater 
reconstruction. Wallace N S: Walker & 
Hall Ltd, repairs & improvements to wharf. 
Chance Harbour N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. 
Lorneville N B: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. L’Anse- 
au-Beaufils P Q: Capt Irenee Verreault,* 
dredging. Lauzon, Champlain Dry Dock 
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P @Q@: Marine Industries Ltd,* dredging. 
Mechins P @: Charles Verreault, wharf 
reconstruction. Petits Mechins P Q: 
Charles Verreault, slipway accommodation. 
Riviere au Renard (Fishermen’s Wharf) 
P @: Capt Irenee Verreault,* dredging. 
Barrie Ont: Emery Engineering & Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, demolition work on site 
of proposed public bldg. Belle River Ont: 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
harbour works. Britt Ont: Russell Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* dredging. Cedar Springs 
Ont: Birmingham Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of seawall rifle range. Hamilton 
Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
remedial work, terminal wharf. Montreal 
River Ont: Cummins Construction Co,* 
dredging. North Bay Ont: Kyle & 
Kightly, erection of partitions, Sibbit Bldg. 


Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s Ltd, waterproofing 
of slab etc, Supreme Court Bldg; Mahoney 
& Rich Ltd, moving of equipment ete for 
Bureau of Statistics; M. Rivest & Fils 
Inc, excavation & construction of sewerage 
& water systems, underground electrical 
conduits & heating tunnels, Tunney’s 
Pasture Development; Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of pavements, 
curbs & sidewalks & placing top soil, 
Tunney’s Pasture Development; Robert 
Strang, painting, Centre Block & Library, 
Parliament Bldg; Roy Soderlind & Co, air 
conditioning & acoustic work, NDHQ 
Bldg “B”; Alex K Stewart, repairing & 
re-pointing of stone retaining wall in front 
of Parliament Bldgs, west end; Fournier 
Van & Storage Ltd, moving of office furni- 
ture & equipment for Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics; Alex K Stewart, repairing «& 
re-pointing of retaining wall & stone steps 
in front of Parliament Bldgs, East end; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, roofing etc, 
Mines Bldg; Universal Electric, improved 
lighting, Jackson Bldg. Peterborough Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, erection of federal 
bldg. Port Burwell Ont: Russell Construc- 
tion Co Ltd,* dredging. MRockcliffe Ont: 
Wiliam D’Aoust, alterations to officers’ 
mess, RCMP Barracks. Wheatley (Muddy 
Creek) Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd,* 


dredging. Emerson Man: West End Con- 
tractors & Cabinet Makers Ltd, erection 
of temporary customs & immigration bldg. 
Regina Sask: W H McDiarmid Construc- 
tion Company, installation of partitions 
etc, Wildum Lodge. KHdmonton Alta: 
James C Haddow, alterations to unit 4, 
Charles Camsell Indian Hospital; Western 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems, installation 
of automatic sprinkler & fire alarm systems, 
Government House Veterans Home. Fort 
McMurray Alta: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. Hobbema Alta: Sandquist Construc- 
tjon Co, construction of staff residence, 
Indian Hospital. Fraser Mills B C: Gilley 
Bros Ltd,* dredging. Fraser River (Wood- 
wards Is) B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, channel 
maintenance work. Ganges B C: Harbour 
Pile Driving Co, wharf improvements. 
Kincolith B C: Horie-Latimer Construction 
Co, wharf reconstruction. Mayne Island 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs & improvements. Sidney B C: 
James McDonald Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs & improvements to wharf and 
breakwater. Victoria (Ogden Point) BC: 
Island Tug & Barge Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Westview B C: Keystone Indus- 
tries Ltd, construction of freight shed. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Spear Nfld: S J Clark, erection 
of dwelling. Fortune Nfld: S J Clark, 
construction of fog alarm bldg. South 
Head Nfld: Wm J Lundrigan Ltd, erec- 
tion of fog alarm bldg. St Pirerre-aux- 
Inens P Q: Edgar Milot Inc, painting 
Bridge 7, Lachine Canal. Mont Joli P Q: 
Eugene Ross, repairing roofs on hangars. 
Seven Islands P Q: Lucien Tremblay Ltee, 
erection of dwellings & steel skeleton 
tower. Port Weller Ont: Aiken & Mac- 


Lachlan Ltd, construction of still water 
berth, Welland Canal. Yorkton Sask: 
Don F Matheson & Kent Matheson, con- 
struction of aircraft parking area. Leth- 
bridge Alta: General Construction Co 
(Alta) Ltd, additional airport development. 
Prince George B C: Hastings Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of staff dwellings. 
Sandspit B C: Hanssen Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of staff dwellings. 





U.S. Labour Turnover Data Indicate Favourable Situation 


One of the most favourable employment 
situations among United States workers in 
manufacturing industries since the Second 
World War was indicated by labour turn- 
over statistics for September, Secretary of 
Labour Maurice J. Tobin has announced. 

Only seven out of every 1,000 factory 
workers were laid off in September, equal 
to the post-war low for the month reached 
in September, 1950, and only one-half the 
rate of a year ago. Workers were being 


hired at a rate of 57 per 1,000 employees, 
one-third greater than the rate in Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

Employment in manufacturing plants rose 
by mid-September to a post-war peak of 
16:3 million. The favourable employment 
picture throughout the country was also 
indicated by the small number of workers 
claiming state unemployment insurance 
benefits: the number of claimants dropped 
by the end of September to a post-war low 
of 630,000. 
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September-October 1952 


Unemployment was further reduced during September and early October 
by increased seasonal activity in construction and agriculture and by 
general strengthening of the consumer goods sector of Canadian industry 


Employment conditions continued to 
improve throughout Canada during the late 
summer months. 


The year’s favourable harvest condi- 
tions, and in particular the record grain 
crop, created a tight labour market 
through the entire prairie region. The 
2,300 harvest workers brought in from 
Eastern Canada under the  Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements, how- 
ever when added to the local labour 
supply and immigrants, proved adequate 
to meet the needs of most employers. 

Activity in building construction, lagging 
in early summer, increased rapidly and by 
August was in full swing in most regions. 
Contrary to the trend evident early in the 
year, the number of housing starts in July 
was considerably higher than for the same 
period in 1951. Employment also in- 
creased in highway construction and main- 
tenance during September, as contractors 
hastened to complete work before the 
winter. 


By September, hiring was underway for 
logging operations and this industry was 
expected to absorb a considerable number 
of workers from agriculture and construc- 
tion as these activities taper off. The 
expected reduction in this year’s pulpwood 
cut will probably have adverse effects on 
employment in this industry in _ later 
months. During September, however, the 
combined demands of agriculture, construc- 
tion and forestry resulted in high employ- 
ment levels in most parts of Canada. 


The consumer goods sector of the 
economy continued to show improvement 
during September and indications are that 
this trend will be maintained until the 
end of the year, contrary to experience in 
1951, when employment levels in this 
sector declined steadily through the fall 


months. One of the sustaining forces 
behind this recovery is increased labour 
income, which during the first seven 


months of 1952 totalled $6-058 billion as 
compared with $5-441 billion for the same 
period in 1951. Consumer expenditure has 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
on the basis of returns from the National 


Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 


also increased and in September, 1952, was 
17 per cent higher than in the same month 
last year. 


Industrial expansion involving new 
plants and plant extensions created more 
than 12,000 new jobs in manufacturing in 
the third quarter of the year. A survey 
carried out by the Department of Labour 
indicates that the total number of new jobs 
thus created in the first three quarters of 
1952 was 22,000, the largest number since 
1948, when the survey was initiated. Most 
of the present expansion, however, is con- 
centrated in the defence sector of Canada’s 


economy, whereas in former years it 
occurred mainly in consumer’ goods 
industries. 


Although September saw the settlement 
of a number of strikes, including one 
involving 1,850 rubber workers and two 
involving a total of more than 2,700 ship- 
vard workers, at October 4 there were still 
more than 8,000 workers off the job because 
of industrial disputes. 


The high level of employment through- 
out the country was reflected in thre number 
of job applications on file at National 
Employment Offices. For the five weeks 
ending October 2, this had fallen to 142.800, 
the lowest figure on record in 1952. This 
total was 11,800 greater than the one for 
the corresponding period in 1951 and 9,700 
greater than in 1950. 


Atlantic Region 
The employment situation was normal 
in the Atlantic region during September. 
By October 9, the number of applications 
on file at NES offices had risen slightly to 
17,800, or 4°5 per cent of all paid workers. 


In Newfoundland, the railway transpor- 
tation and the construction industries were 
very active in the St. John’s area and 
recruiting for work on resource development 
projects in Labrador continued to absorb 
a number of workers. In Corner Brook, 
where there was much activity in farming, 
fishing, forestry, construction, manufactur- 
ing and trade, there were some labour 
shortages. 


Labour surpluses existed, however, in 
other areas in the Atlantic region. In 
Halifax, Saint John, New Glasgow and 
Moncton, the decreased demand for farm 
help, the poor fish catch which resulted in 
low employment in processing plants, lay- 
offs in ‘the manufacture of rolling stock and 
the low level of the woods cut this year, 
all swelled the supply of labour. Else- 
where in the region, demand and supply 
were fairly balanced, although the move- 
ment of potato pickers to Maine created 
temporary difficulties for some employers. 


Quebec Region 

Employment and _ production during 
September continued along the lines of 
expansion already evident late in July and 
August. Seasonal pressures were at their 
greatest in most types of work connected 
with outdoor activity and labour shortages 
were growing. Applications for employ- 
ment at NES offices at October 9 numbered 
44,600, or 3-9 per cent of all paid workers. 
This was only slightly above the total a 


month earlier but was still 6,600 above the - 


figure for the comparable date in 1951. 
Although most expansion was temporary, 
an important part reflected the needs of 
defence industries and stronger consumer 
demand, thus indicating a growing non- 
seasonal level of activity. Logging oper- 
ators were hiring on the usual scale for the 
season during most of September and, 
although the anticipated reduction in wood 
cut is expected to have some repercussions 
on the labour market, the adverse effects 
had not been reflected in the employment 
scene during the month. Production in the 
clothing industry, which had experienced a 
slump during the past year, was returning 
to normal and shortages of certain skills 
appeared. In Montreal, this, combined 
with accelerated hiring in construction and 
the demand for workers in resource develop- 
ment projects, resulted in labour shortages. 
Improvement also occurred in the 
textile industry, although hiring was still 
slow and surpluses existed in areas where 
this industry predominates. Surpluses also 
occurred in Quebec-Lévis, largely as a 
result of slackness in the manufacture of 
paper products and of labour disputes in 


the shipbuilding industry. In general, how- 
ever, the supplies of labour in the region 
were sufficient to meet demand. 


Ontario Region 


The third quarter of 1952 showed a very 
marked increase in employment levels in 
Ontario as the manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries continued to expand. At 
October 9, there were 43,200 applications 
for employment on file at NES offices. 
This was 5,200 fewer than for the com- 
parable date in 1951 and represented 2-8 
per cent of all paid workers. 

In most areas the labour market was 
balanced, although the heavy demands for 
construction workers for residential] build- 
ing in Guelph, Kitchener-Waterloo and for 
the hydro project at Niagara Falls caused 
a tight labour market in these areas. The 
seasonal expansion in food and tobacco 
processing during the latter part of 
September created labour shortages in 
St. Thomas, Simcoe and Trenton and the 
high level of construction, quarrying and 
mining in Bracebridge, Brampton, Goderich, 
Ingersoll and Kirkland Lake resulted in 
shortages in these areas. There were also 
shortages of particular skills in several 
areas while surpluses existed in others. 

The labour market in Windsor was 
balanced but there were several temporary 
lay-offs because of steel shortage and model 
change-over during September. Chrysler 
Corporation laid off about 2,000 workers 
for approximately 30 days; most of the 
other lay-offs were of short duration. 

In the agricultural areas, the labour 
supply was adequate, although there was 


some shortage of food and _ tobacco 
workers in Chatham and_ construction 
projects at Camp Borden created a 


demand for construction workers in Barrie. 
Prairie Region 

There was a further rise in the level 
of economic activity during September and 
a further strengthening of labour demand 
in the Prairie region. At October 9, there 
were 16,000 applications for employment 
on file at NES offices. This is 1,800 higher 
than for the comparable date in 1951 but 
represents less than 3 per cent of all the 
paid labour force. 

This year, the record grain crop will 
tend to check the seasonal rise in unem- 
ployment in this region, at least in its 
initial stages, since the extra tonnage of 
oats and wheat will require additional 
man-hours of transportation, and the addi- 
tional spending power in the farming 
sections will make off-season work _ less 
necessary in many cases. During Sep- 
tember, the exceptional harvest, together 
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with a high level of activity in resi- 
dential, industrial and defence construction, 
resulted in a shortage of labour in 
Edmonton and in 13 other centres with 
a labour force exceeding 10,000. 

Paper mills were still working at capacity 
but the forest industry showed definite 
signs of weakness. Some companies antici- 
pate that pulpwood production may be 
reduced by as much as 50 per cent as 
compared with 1951. As this industry 
provides off-season work for an important 
section of the prairie labour force, a 
decrease in their activity will have adverse 
effects on the employment situation in the 
Prairies, although this has not yet become 
apparent. 


Pacific Region 
The level of activity in British Columbia 
rose during September with the removal 
of two factors—strikes and fire hazard in 


the logging industry—that have been 
hampering production during most of the 
summer season. Job applications on file 
at NES offices at October 9 dropped to 
23,200, the lowest figure in 1952. This 
figure represented 6 per cent of all the paid 
labour force. 


Logging and sawmill employment showed 
a gradual increase, although the industry 
was still operating below capacity at the 
end of the month. Employment levels 
were lower in the fishing industry also, 
following the reduced demand, particularly 
in export markets, for canned salmon. 
Other industrial sectors showed steady 
progress during the month. New contracts 
were awarded to shipbuilding firms and 
residential construction continued to show 
a gain over last year. By the end of 
September there was balance between 
labour demand and supply in most centres, 
with the exception of Vancouver-New 
Westminster, where a surplus existed. 





Prices and the Cost of Living 





New Consumer Price Index Released 


Most comprehensive retail price index ever used in Canada replaces 
cost-of-living index. Title changed to show that index is measure 
of price change, is not affected by changes in standards of living 


Canada’s new consumer price index, 
constructed to replace the cost-of-living 
index, has been released. The new index, 
the fifth in a series of Canadian retail 
price indexes, is the most comprehensive 
ever constructed for Canada. 

While the consumer price index is an 
entirely new index constructed from post- 
war expenditure patterns, it serves the 
same purpose as the cost-of-living index: 
it measures the average percentage change 
in retail prices of goods and services bought 
by a large and representative group of 
Canadian urban families. 

The change in title was made to clarify 
the fact that the index is a measure of 
price change and is not affected by changes 
in standards of living. 

An explanation of the construction of 
the consumer price index and a record of 
its roovements from January, 1949, to 
August, 1952, is given in a special report 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
entitled The Consumer Price Index, 
January 1949-August 1952.* The report also 
gives detailed information on such aspects 
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of the new index as purpose, family 
coverage, base period and details of items 
included as well as_ their relative 
importance. 


Also given in the report are: the formula 
used in calculating the index, an outline 
of the methods of price collection and an 
explanation of the special features of the 
new index such as the methods of incor- 
porating seasonal variations in food con- 
sumption and changes in the price element 
of home-ownership costs. 


In publishing the consumer price index 
forward from January, 1949,+ the Bureau 
has provided a period of nearly four years 
for which it is possible to compare the 
movements of the new index with those of 
the cost-of-living index. In order to 
facilitate such comparisons, the cost-of- 
living index has been converted to the 





base 1949. Since January, 1949, the two 
*Available from Publications Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Price: 25 


cents. 
+See Table F-Ia at back of book. 


series have closely paralleled each other, 
the greatest difference being 2-0 points in 
August, 1951. In most instances, the two 
indexes are less than one point apart. 
Month-to-month movements in the two 
indexes have been in the same direction 
except on a very few occasions. Such 
differences as have occurred are attribu- 
table to the more up-to-date weighting 
system of the consumer price index and 
other improvements described in some 
detail in the special report. For example, 
the facts that the new series contains more 
fresh fruits and vegetables and that the 
relative importance of food items varies 
according to seasonal consumption are 
partly responsible for these differences. 

Since the report was printed, the 
September 1952 consumer price index has 
been calculated at 16-1 per cent above its 
1949 average level, while in the same 
interval the cost-of-living index increased 
16-0 per cent. The following table com- 
pares the total and main component 
indexes of the consumer price index and 
the cost-of-living index for September, 
1952 :— 


Total and Main Components of the 
Consumer Price Index and the 
Cost-of-Living Index, 
September, 1952 


(1949 — 100) 
CPI CofL 
TOQUE IN GEM 65... ek 44: 116-1 116-0 
HOOd Gah eties, sa aii. om 115-8 115°4 
Sheltema( Rent) a. ote. 121625 12 boi 
ClOLLINGwe coostirnce Ss sen 110-9 113-4 
Household Operation (Fuel 
and Lighting, Home Fur- 
nishings and Services)... 116:0 116-1 
Other Commodities and 
Services (Miscellaneous). 115:8 114-8 
The consumer price index for Sep- 


tember, 1952, of 116-1 compares with the 
cost-of-living index of 186-5 for the same 
month. The much lower number for the 
consumer price index arises from the fact 
that the new index relates retail price levels 
to 1949 rather than the average of 1935- 
1939 as does the cost-of-living index. It 
thus measures September 1952 retail prices 
as 16:1 per cent above such 1949 prices, 
whereas the cost-of-living index indicates 
that they are 86-5 per cent above the 
1935-1939 retail prices. However, for those 
wishing to do so, it is a simple matter to 
compare the consumer price index with 
1935-1939 prices by dividing each index 


number by the 1935-1939 average for the 
consumer price index (62-2) and multiply- 
ing the resultant figure by 100. This 
procedure yields a September 1952 index 
of 186-7 as compared to the cost-of-living 
index of 186-5 for the same month. 


The year 1949 was selected as a refer- 
ence level or base period for the consumer 
price index for a variety of reasons. It 
is the most satisfactory post-war reference 
year, not only for price index comparisons 
but also for other economic indicators. In 
addition, prices during 1949 were relatively 
stable. Dating from the termination of 
World War II there has been a steady 
shift of interest from pre-war to post-war 
comparisons in all fields of economic 
activity. Conditions have changed greatly 
since 1935-1939 and concern with things 
as they existed at that time has steadily 
declined. These circumstances are similar 
to those which led to the abandonment of 
1900, 1913, and 1926 as base periods. 

The new index is based on goods and 
services reported purchased during the 
year ending September 30, 1948, by 1,517 
families, representing all Canadian families 
with the following characteristics:— 

(a) living in 27 Canadian cities with over 
30,000 population. 

(b) ranging in size from two adults to 


‘two adults with four children. 


(c) with annual incomes during the 
survey year ranging from $1,650 to $4,050. 


To measure the influence of price change 
on the cost of goods and services pur- 
chased by such families, the consumer 
price index contains 225 items, nearly 40 
per cent more than the cost-of-living index. 
Additional items have been determined by 
a purely objective approach to the problem 
of measuring price movements of goods 
and services purchased by families of the 
type described above. Thus, no attempt 
has been made to differentiate between 
“luxuries” and “necessities”. This has led 
to the inclusion of additional items such 
as margarine, cake mix, chicken, lettuce, 
chocolate bars, fur coats, children’s cloth- 
ing, fuel oil, electric iron, lawnmower, 
household help, phonograph records, and 
carbonated and alcoholic drinks. Included 
in the cost-of-living, but not given specific 
representation in the consumer price index, 
are such items as rice, dried beans, prunes, 
rayon hosiery, coke, wool flannel, oilcloth, 
and cigars. These items have been omitted 
because, on average, families did not report 
purchasing them in significant amounts. 

The consumer price index and the cost- 
of-living index will be published jointly for 
a period of six months. 
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Consumer Price Index and Cost-of-Living Index, October 1, 1952* 


Both the new consumer price index and 
the cost-of-living index declined between 
September 2 and October 1, the former 
from 116-1 to 116-0 (0-1 per cent), the 
latter from 186-5 to 185-0 (0°8 per cent), 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported. 

The drop resulted from declines in the 
food and clothing indexes overweighting 
‘nereases in shelter, household operations 
and other commodities and services. 


The difference in the movements of the 
two indexes is largely accounted for by 
the fact that the consumer price index is 
based on a more lengthy list of items 
reflecting current consumption habits, 
whereas the cost-of-living index is based 
on pre-war expenditure patterns. Recogni- 
tion of seasonal shifts in food consumption 
also accounts for part of the difference, as 
does the direct inclusion of home ownership. 


Consumer Price Index 


The food index component of the new 
consumer price index dropped from 115°8 
to 115-1. Substantial decreases in the price 
of potatoes, beef and lamb - were ' partly 
offset by reflection in the index of normal 
seasonal increases in the consumption of 
these foods. Among other foods, slight 
increases were registered by grapefruit, 
lettuce, fresh tomatoes, oranges, and fresh 
pork, while declines were shown for 
canned tomatoes, onions and cooked meats. 


The clothing index decreased from 110-9 
to 109-9, following decreases in men’s wool 
underwear, women’s fur and cloth coats, 
woollen yard goods, and children’s wear. 
The household operation series increased 
from 116-0 to 116-2 as decreases in floor 
coverings, textiles and soap were over- 
balanced by increases in coal, fuel oil, and 
ice. The index for other commodities and 
services increased from 115-8 to 116-4, 
largely as a result of higher local trans- 
portation charges. 


The shelter index advanced from 121-2 
to 121-5 as slightly higher quotations were 
reported for house repairs and replacement 
items, and mortgage interest rates. Rents 
were not surveyed during October and the 
rent component of the shelter index 
remained unchanged. 


Cost-of-Living Index 

In the cost-of-living index, the food index 
dropped from 234-2 to 229-3, the clothing 
index from 207-7 to 206-7. The fuel and 


*Both indexes will be published 
currently for several months. 
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light index rose from 150°3 to 150-9, the 
home furnishings and services index from 
195-8 to 195:9 and the miscellaneous index 
from 147°8 to 148°5. The rent index was 
unchanged at 148-9. 


On October 1 last year, the index levels 
were: total index, 190°4; food, 249°7; rent, 
142-7; fuel and light, 150-2; clothing, 
213-8; home furnishings and services, 200°1; 
and miscellaneous, 144°3. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, September, 1952 


Cost-of-living indexes’ for eight of the 
nine regional cities declined between 
August 1 and September 2 mainly because 
of substantial drops in the prices of fresh 
vegetables, particularly potatoes. The index 
for Montreal remained unchanged. Potato 
prices in that city increased slightly 
between August 1 and September 2 to 
offset decreases in other vegetables. 


Meats and sugar were down in all nine 
centres except Saskatoon, where meat 
prices remained unchanged. Egg. prices 
continued to rise generally. Decreases in 
the price of woollen items of men’s wear 
accounted for lower clothing indexes in six 
cities. Changes in home furnishings and 
services indexes were mixed due to small 
increases in laundry rates and decreases in 
cleaning supplies, hardware and a few items 
of furniture. 

Coal prices rose in Toronto, Montreal 
and Saskatoon. In Toronto, this increase 
was offset by lower coke prices to produce 
a lower index of fuel and light while in 
Montreal higher coke prices contributed to 
the rise in the fuel and light group. 
Slight decreases were observed in coal 
prices in Saint John. The quarterly rental 
survey resulted in higher rent indexes for 
eight cities; the index for Saskatoon 
remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between August 1 and September 
2, were as follows: Halifax —2- 3,00 170-7; 
Saint John —2-2 to 183-9;.St. John’s = Cy 
to 103-6; Edmonton —1:4 to Tick. 
Saskatoon —1-2 to 182-7; Winnipeg —1-0 
to 179:0; Toronto —0-9 to 183-3; Van- 
couver —0°5 to 189-0; Montreal unchanged 
ato1ol- 42 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1952 ~ 


Continuing a downward trend which has 
been interrupted only once in the past 14 
months, Canada’s general index number of 
wholesale prices dropped 1-8 points (0-8 
per cent) in September to 222-1. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY, 1946 
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In August the index stood at 223-9; in 
September a year ago, 240-0. Since reach- 
ing a peak of 243-7 in July, 1951, the index 
has dropped every month except in June 
this year. 

Five of the eight sub-group indexes 
declined from August, two advanced and 
one remained unchanged. 

Largest decrease among the group indexes 
in September from August was in animal 
products, which dropped 2-6 per cent from 
244-9 to 238-6. Vegetable products 
followed with a drop of 1:1 per cent from 
206-4 to 204-1, and textile products next 
with a decrease of 0:9 per cent from 248-9 
to 246-6. Non-ferrous metals declined 
slightly to an index level of 170-0 from 
170-2, and wood products to 292-2 from 
292-3. 

The sub-group index for non-metallic 
minerals advanced 0-1 per cent to 173-7 
from 173-5, and chemical products rose by 
the same percentage to 177-2 from 177°-0. 
The iron products index was unchanged 
at 218-2. 

The price index for farm products 
declined in September, falling 4°5 per cent 
from 236-2 to 225-5. This brought it 13:4 
per cent below last year’s September figure 
of 260°5. The field products index declined 
to 181-9 from 195-3, and the animal 
products section to 269-1 from 277-2. At 
the new level, the index for field products 








1950 1951 1952 


was 0-1 per cent above last year’s 
September figure of 181-7, while the index 
for animal products was down 20:7 per cent 
from 339-2. 

There was a slight decline in the price 
index for general building materials to 
288:3 in September from 288-4 in August, 
while the price index for residential build- 
ing materials was unchanged at 284-6. 


In the United States 


Retail prices of goods and_ services 
bought by moderate-income urban families 
in the United States averaged 0-2 per cent 
lower in mid-September than in mid- 
August, according to the United States 
Department of Labour’s Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. This is the first decline in 
average retail prices since February, 1952. 

A 1-0-per-cent drop in retail food prices 
was responsible for the downward move- 
ment; prices increased for all other major 
groups. 

The largest average price rise—0-6 per 
cent—was reported for apparel; smaller 
price increases were reported for house 
furnishings, miscellaneous goods and _ ser- 
vices, fuel, electricity and _ refrigeration, 
and rent. 

The consumers’ price index for Sep- 
tember 15, 1952, was 190-8 (1935-39—100), 
12-1 per cent higher than pre-Korea. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September, 1952* 


Strike idleness showed little change from 
the high figure of the previous month. 
More than half the time loss in September 
was caused by three stoppages: salmon 
fishermen in British Columbia, shipyard 
workers at Montreal, Que., and rubber 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont. 


Wage increases and related questions 
were the central issues in 30 of the 41 
stoppages in existence during the month, 
causing 85 per cent of the total idleness. 
Four stoppages arose over union questions, 
four over working conditions, two over 
dismissals or suspensions, and one was an 
inter-union dispute. 


Preliminary figures for September, 1952, 
show 41 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
with 15,045 workers involved and a time 
loss of 203,245 man-working days, com- 
pared with 48 strikes and lockouts in 
August, 1952, involving 15,018 workers and 
a loss of 205,515 days. In September, 1951, 
there were 35 strikes and lockouts, with 
10,808 workers involved and a loss of 
117,480 days. 


For the first nine months of 1952 
preliminary figures show 178 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 108,927 workers, with a 
time loss of 2,613,123 days. In the same 
period in 1951 there were 215 strikes and 
lockouts, 74,466 workers involved and a 
loss of 691,627 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in September, 1952, was 0-22 
per cent of the estimated working time, the 
same percentage as in August, 1952; 0-12 
per cent in September, 1951; 0-31 per cent 
for the first nine months of 1952; and 0-08 
per cent for the first nine months of 1951. 

Of the 41 stoppages in existence during 
September, 1952, three were settled in 
favour of the workers, five in favour of 
the employers, nine were compromise 
settlements, and three were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 21 
stoppages were recorded at unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 31, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27, 
1951; truck drivers and warehousemen at 
Ottawa, Ont., on January 21, 1952; stamp 
and stencil factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont,. on May 20, 1952; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on. May .23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABOUR GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in July, 1952, was 98 and 27 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 125 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 37,800 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
277,000 working days caused. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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Of the 98 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in July, eight, 
directly involving 800 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 35, 
directly involving 6,200 workers, over other 
wage questions; 12, directly involving 900 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
40, directly involving 1,800 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 100 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle, and 
two, directly involving 200 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


° 


Australia 

During the first quarter of 1952, there 
were 443 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages directly involving 189,322 
workers. The time loss was 417,105 man- 
working days for all workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 


India, 1951 

Industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages in India increased from 814 in 
1950 to 1,071 in 1951, according to the 
Indian Labour Gazette. The number of 
workers involved, however, declined slightly, 
from 719,883 in 1950 to 691,321 in 1951. 

The number of man-days lost through 
strikes during the year—3,818,928—was the 
lowest recorded since 1945. The number 
of strikes, too, was appreciably lower than 
in 1946, 1947 and 1948; it was higher than 
in 1949. 


United States, August 

Preliminary figures for August, 1952, 
show 450 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 


the month; 225,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts 
in progress during the month was 2,100,000 


man-days. Corresponding figures for July, 
1952, are 425 work stoppages involving 
125,000 workers and a time loss of 
12,500,000 days. 
The Netherlands, 1951 

Time lost through strikes in The 


Netherlands in 1951 was the lowest since 
the war. During the year there were 85 
strikes involving 14,226 workers and a loss 
of 66,740,000 working hours. In the pre- 
vious year, while there were only 79 
strikes, these involved 17,600 workers and 
162,500,000 working hours. 





Selected Publications Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 53. 
Accident Prevention 


1. Associated General Contractors of 
America. Manual of Accident Prevention 
in Construction. 4th rev. ed. Washington, 
Kyi BEgeRePAV 


2. Great Britain. Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety in the Use of Power 
Presses. Fencing of Press Brakes; Report. 
London, H.MS.0., 1952. Pp. 15. 


3. National Industrial Safety Council. 
Proceedings of the National Industrial 
Safety Conference, 1950. London, Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
LDDU cL Desk es 


4. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
Safety and, Health Standards for Con- 
tractors performing Federal Supply Con- 


tracts under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. Washington, G.P.O., 1982. 
Pp. 26: 


Banks and Banking 


5. U.S. Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Jetirement 
System of the Federal Reserve Banks .. . 


Eighteenth Annual Report, 1952. New 
Yorked 952.41 Poe 3s: 
6. U.S. Board of Governors of the 


Federal Reserve System. Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Report ...1951. Washington, 1952. 
Ppwiso: 


Employment Management 


7. British Institute of Management. 
Labour Turnover Analysis. Jan./June, 1949- 
July/Dec., 1950. London, 1949-1951? 4 
Pamphlets. 


8. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Building Employee Morale 
2). Washington, 1952." Pp. 16. 

9. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to supervise Women 
Employees. Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. 


10. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to train New Employees. 
Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. 

11. International Management  Con- 
gress. 9th, Brussels, 1951. Reports and 
Discussions. Brussels, Comité National 
Belge de l’Organisation Scientifique, 1951. 
2 Volumes, Contents—v.1. Reports.—v.2. 
Discussions. 

12. Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston. Loss Prevention Department. 
Industrial Absenteeism; a Review of War- 
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tume Loss Prevention Information — for 
Industrial Executives. Boston, 1943. Pp. 7. 

13. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York. 
Successful Employee Benefit Plans, pre- 
pared by the editorial staff. New York, 
£95279), 56k: 

14. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Insurance Companies, by 
William R. Spriegel and Elizabeth Lanham. 
Austin, Tex., 1951. Pp. 77. 


Industrial Disputes 

15. Trueman, Walter Harley. Russell 
Trial and Labor’s Rights; Opinion, by 
W. H. Trueman. Examination and State- 
ment of Law and Review of Mr. Justice 
Metcalfe’s Charge to Jury, in trial of 
R.B. Russell at Winnipeg, December, 1919. 
Winnipeg, Wallingford Press, 1920. Pp. 31. 

16. U.S. Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
National Emergency Labor Disputes Act. 
Report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to accompany 8.2999, a bill 
to amend the Labor management relations 
act, 1947, as amended, so as to provide 
a more effective method of dealing with 
labour disputes which affect the national 
security . .. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Ppeoo: 


Industrial Mobilization 

17. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. Defense Production 
Act Progress Report No. 19. Hearings... 
Kighty-Second Congress, Second Session to 
hear Various Witnesses on the Canadian 
Aluminum Proposals. May 26 and June 2, 
1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 935- 
1128. 

18. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. Defense Production 
Act Progress Report No. 20. Aluminum 


Program Eighty-Second Congress, 
Second Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 16: 


19. U.S. Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Sixth Report to the President, 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 51. 


Industrial Relations 


20. Hawaii. University, Honolulu. 
Industrial Relations Center. Government 
Intervention in Industrial Relations ; Source 
Book, by Harold S. Roberts, acting 
director, Industrial Relations Center. 
Honolulu, 1950. Pp. 195. 


21. Minnesota. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. Triple Audit of Indus- 
trial Relations, by Dale Yoder, Herbert G. 
Heneman, Jr. and Earl F. Cheit. Minne- 
apolis, Published for the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center by the University of 
Minnesota Press, c1951. Pp. 77. 
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Industry 
22. Industrial Welfare Society. King 
George VI and Industry: A Tribute. 


London, 1952. Pp. 12. 

23. Ontario. Department of Planning. 
Trade and Industry Branch. Ontario 
Industrial Review, 1951. Toronto, 1952. 
Pp. 24: 

24. Pennsylvania. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. The Graphite Crucible 
Industry in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 1952. 
Bp:.27: 


Labour Bureaus 

25. Jamaica. Department of Labour. 
Annual Report ... 1950. Kingston, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1952. Pp. 21. 

26. Michigan. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission. Annual Report, 1961. 
Lansing, 1952. Pp. 30. 

27. Puerto Rico. Department of Labor. 
Annual Report ... 1949-1950. San Juan, 


1951. Pp: 119. 

28. Puerto Rico. Department of Labor. 
Annual Report ...1950-1951. San Juan, 
1952. Pp, 44. 

29. South Africa. Department of 
Labour. Report ... for the Year ended 


31st December, 1949. Pretoria, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1951. Pp. 101. 

30. South Australia. Factories and 
Steam Boilers Department. Annual Report 
. . . 1950. Adelaide, Government Printer, 
1902 bias: 


Labour Organization 

31. Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Annual Report, 1951. London, 
1952 D RSS: 

32. Bombay. Registrar of Trade 
Unions. Annual Report on the Working 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, for 
the State of Bombay, 1950-51. Bombay, 
Government Printer, 1951. Pp. 109. 

33. Federation of Glass, Ceramic and 
Silica Sand Workers of America. 
Department of Research and Education. 
How to conduct a Union Meeting. 
Columbus, Ohio, 1952. Pp. 67. 

34. Halifax District Trades and Labour 


Council. Labour Journal, 1947, History of 
the Labor Movement. Halifax, 1947. 
Poet: 

35. International Chemical Workers 
Unions. Proceedings of the Kighth 
Annual Convention, 1951. Akron, 1951. 
Pp. 289. cf 

36. Irish Transport and General 


Workers Union. Annual Repogt ten OAD: 
Dublin, 1950. Pp. 120. 

37. New Brunswick — Federation of 
Labor. Official Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting ...1951. St. John, 1952. Pp. 55. 


38. Scottish. Trades Union Congress. 
Fifty-fifth Annual Report 1962. 
Glasgow, 1952. Pp. 299. 


39. Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. Ontario Provincial Federation. 
Proceedings . . . 1952. Toronto, 1952. 
Pp. 28. 

Labour Supply 
40. Edelman, Murray. Channels of 


Employment; Influences on the Operations 
of Public Employment Offices and other 
Hiring Channels in Local Job Markets, by 
Murray Edelman, assisted by Betty Jane 
Swoboda, and Paul Kliger. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, c1952. Pea 2 Lu: 


41. Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. Industrial Censuses in 
Western Europe. Report of a group of 
experts. Paris, 1951. Pp. 69. 


42. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Discrim- 
ination and Full Utilization of Manpower 
Resources. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 


Senate, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session, on 8.1732 and 8.551 . . . Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 428. 
Manufacturers 

43. Alberta. Depariment of Indus- 


tries and Labour. Alberta Trade Index 
of Made in Alberta Goods and Alberta 
Manufacturers. 1951 Edition. Edmonton, 
Queen’s Printer, 1952. 1 Volume. 

44, U.S. Bureau of the Census. Annual 
Survey of Manufacturers: 1949 and 1950. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 182. 


Occupations 

45. Great Britain. 
Employment Executive. 
vice: Openings for Juniors. 
HeS.O;, 1952. Pp. 32. 

46. International Refugee Organization. 
Organizational Skills of Refugees. March 
31, 1949. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 35. 

47. Japan. Ministry of Transportation. 
Annual Report on Labor Standards for 
Mariners, 1948-1950. Tokyo, 1951. 1 Vol. 

48. Miner, Ruth. Job Rotation for 
Unskilled Labor. (In Current economic 


Central Youth 
The Civil Ser- 
London, 


comment. February, 1952. V. 14, No. 1. 
Pp.43-47). 
49.U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Classified Index of Occupations and Indus- 
tries. 1950 Census of Population. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 228. 


50. Watson, Marguerite Holbrook. How 
to prepare and use Job Manuals, a Hand- 
book for Supervisors. New York, William- 
Frederick Press, 1952. 


Office Management 


51. American Management Association. 
Planning and Controls for Office Efficiency. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 24. 

52. American Management Association. 
Solving Office Staffing Problems: Some 
Current Approaches. New York, 1952. 
Pp 4a 


Prices 


53. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Ending Price-Wage Controls. <A 
Statement by the Program Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Development. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 15. 


54. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wholesale Price Index (1947-49=100). 
Prices and Price Relatives for Individual 
Commodities in the Revised Indes 1917 


50. January-November 1951. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 2 Volumes. Contents.— 
v. 1. Prices—2. Price relatives. 
Productivity of Labour 

55. Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity. Jron and Steel. Report of a 


Productivity Team representing the British 
Iron and Steel Industry which visited the 
United States of America in 1951. London, 
195252 Pp Al4z. 

56. Kahn, Robert Le The Relationship 
of Productivity to Morale, by Robert L. 
Kahn and Nancy C. Morse. (In The 
Journal of social issues. V. Now 3) 1951, 


Pp. 8-17.) 
57. Minnesota. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. Measurement of 


Physical Output at the Job Level, by 
Einar Hardin. Dubuque, W. C. Brown Co.. 
19D 1. seP pes: 


58. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Fluorescent Lighting 
Fixtures, by Arthur Lentz. Prepared for 
Mutual Security Agency, Productivity and 
Technical Assistance Division. Washing- 
ton, 1952. Pp. 46: 

59. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Major Sources of Productivity Information. 
Washington, 1949. Pp. 48. 


Railroads 
60. U.S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Bureau of Transport Eco- 


nomics and Statistics. Annual Report on 
the Statistics of Railways in the United 
States, 1948. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 617: 
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61. U.S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. Annual Report on 
the Statistics of Railways in the United 
States, 1949. Washington, GiP:Or 1951. 
Pp. 242. 


Research, Industrial 


62. Jacobson, Eugene. Research m 
Functioning Organizations, by EHugene 
Jacobson, and others. (In The Journal of 
social issues. V. 7, No. 3, 1951. Pp. 64-71.) 

63. Jacobson, Eugene. The Use of the 
Role Concept in the Study of Complex 
Organizations, by Eugene Jacobson, Ww. W. 
Charters, Jr., and Seymour Lieberman. 
(In The Journal of social issues. We ee, 
No. 3, 1951. Pp. 18-27.) 


Statistics 
64. Ontario. Department of Municipal 


Affairs. Annual Report of Municipal 
Statistics, 1951. Toronto, King’s Printer, 
1952. Pp. 192. 

65. Western Australia. Government 
Statistician. Statistical Register . . . 1948- 
1949. Perth, Government Printer, 1952. 


1 Volume (various pagings). 


Wages and Hours 

66. Printing Industry Parity Com- 
mittee for Montreal and District. Dvs- 
tribution of Employees according to Wage 
Rates paid, period: May 1951, Zone 1 


Journeymen only. Montreal, 1951. Pp. 6. 
67. Printing Industry Parity Com- 
mittee for Montreal and __ District. 


Hourly Wage Rates, Decree Rates, Union 
Rates, and Other Working Conditions mn 
the Printing Trades, 1936-1952. Montreal, 
1952. Pp. It. 

68. U.S. Office of Salary Stabilization. 
Salary Stabilization: What It 1s and How 
Jt works. Rev. ed., Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. 1 Volume. 


Miscellaneous 


69. Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Printing Trades of the City of Montreal. 
Seventh Annual report, 1951-52. Montreal, 
LOD 2 Daas 


70. Canada. Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. Mines Branch. Coal 
Mines in Canada. 1952 edition. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1952. 1 Volume. 


71. Charles A. Fisher Memorial Insti- 
tute on Aging, University of Michigan, 
1948. Living through the Older Years; 
Proceedings of the Charles A. Fisher 
Memorial Institute on Aging. Edited by 
Clark Tibbitts. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. 193. 
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72. Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Limited, Manchester, Eng. A Con- 
sumers’ Democracy; An Account of the 
Origins and Growth of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Ltd., and a Survey of 
its Present Structure and its Major Activi- 
ties. By the Publications and Market 
Research Departments of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd. Reddish, Eng,, 
1951. Pp. 160. 


73. De Grazia, Alfred. Human Relations 
in Public Administration; an Annotated 
Bibliography from the Fields of Anthro- 
nology, Industrial Management, Political 
Science, Psychology, Public Administration, 
and Sociology. Chicago, Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1949. Pp. 52. 


74. Freeman, Lucy. Children who never 
had a Chance. 1st ed. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, 1952. Pp. 24. 


75. Freyre, Gilberto De Mello. The 
Masters and the Slaves, Casa-Grande & 
Senzala. A Study in the Development of 
Brazilian Civilization . . . Translated from 
the Portuguese of the fourth and definitive 
Brazilian edition by Samuel Putnam. Ist 
American ed. New York, Knopf, 1946. 
Pp. 5387, 


76. Graham, Chester A. Farmer-labor 
understanding and action; education con- 
ferences of farmers and workers. New 
York, American Labor Education Service, 
Tiesel052. ob po: 


77. McKee, Captain William. A Survey 
of Economic Education, by C. W. McKee 
and H. G. Moulton. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1951. Pp. 63. 


78. Pennsylvania. Bureau of Employ- 


ment Security. Experience Rating im 
Pennsylvania, 1951-1952. Harrisburg, 1952. 
sEAoL, ih, 


79. South Australia. Industrial Court. 
South Australian Industrial Reports, 1950- 
1951. Adelaide, Government Printer, 1952. 
Popes 


80. Toronto. Family Court. Lfeport 
for the Year, 1951. ‘Toronto, 1952. Pp.-28: 


81. U.S. Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Eighty-first Congress, second sessidn, on 
S.1066, §.2273 and 8.3465 . . . Washington, 
G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 548. 


82. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Annual Report ... 1951. Washington, 
GAP.O.. 1952s OF 
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1 Carpenter ; 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 







2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons Repairman 
oumblastere: 11 Optometrist 
4 Painter 14 Mining Occupations 






5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter 15 Foundry Workers 


6 Sheet Metal Worker 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and | 
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These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the 
{| Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 
in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. : 
The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 5 
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Table D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Monthivet Sater 1525 
Table D-2—Unfilled Vacancies by Industry EUtiCL, DY SOX. faces cctoets epene= wiave eer Sen ae eee a = aan ea 1526 
Table D-3— Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and. DY, Sex: ent ae aes 1527 
Table D-4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices..........-+++-++secsrerscrtcees 1528 
Table D-5—Applications and Placements Since 19428 cc esate co's Sateen ccovexevane. ©" o'r ao esepel Misgace i CNet aie 1533 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Table E-1—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid............0 sce ede e rene cece ees beens 1500 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 

ously on. the, (Registers. meester ny ere ee oi ee ala 1534 
Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims..........-+s:seseerereeees 1534 
Table E-4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement.........---- 1534 
Table E-5—Estimates of the Insured Population.......-<- 1122+: -+-e+ screens tees sr nmn nes ens 1535 
Tabledico—Unemployment..nsurance Mund iit. esis vin rope ce it ee aries a 1536 
F—Prices 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table F-1—Index Numbers of the Cost of Qivine in Canada...4 ac csc ee st eeu ee are 1537 
Table F-la—Consumer Price Index Numbers, Ganadas a eis os ite 8 tr nee ee 1538 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Nine Cities of Canada.........-.-.--+-++> 1539 
Table F-3—Index Numbers of Staple Food [téms. sig ices conven (ade aban ce wie eer 1539 
Table F-4—Retail Prices of Staple Foods and:Goal. by Citiess: ca e2ct.ccel) cm eent som Serer wen 1540 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada and Other Countries.........--..-. 1544 
Table F-6—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canadac.2...05 2) eos she ener iae seer e 1545 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada by TONE re eee eed eae earn Me Mage: wid) ks oreo er 1546 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During September.’ .'nc1.a sis aeiin oe kemee ence tee 1547 
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TABLE i.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 











Items 
otakPopulation *ae tees alee asd. 000 
Labour Force— 
Giviliamlabourtorce@)ae., soes.c0-cces ccs acts 000 
ROIsOnsawi Ulin ODSaee Mere oe tL ae 000 
Mail Canes meer Se gerry, She eA SR 000 
Hem alomneerrert comme a. Tes es 000 
PE ORWOrOrs sane tote ee a el ka 000 
Without jobs and seeking work.............. 000 
Index of employment (1939= 100).................. 
PUIRAETA IRR Os eee ee No 
AUG AL CSRE PE nt cee... eee. 6) 
Earnings and Hours— 
Werallisboun income: s.ses...5..6 eee $000,000 
Per capita weekly earnings......................$ 
Average hourly earnings, mfg................... c 
Average hours worked per week, mfg............. 
Real weekly earnings, mfg. (2).................... 


Live Applications for employment.... 


PL BEOMIMOBL DT (Ole Me cee ene. wee oe ees. 00 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (3).......... 000 
Placements, weekly average.................. 000 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (lst of month),.......... 000 
Ipaiance an funds) 8) csc hc cs foe dae $000,000 
Price Indexes— 

Greneran wholesnle (4) jock ne cc. Ses te cee owckcnls 

Cost-o-livimetincdex(!) beeen in en! 

Residential building materials (4)................. 

Production— 

Industrial production index (4)................ beers 
Mineral production index (¢).....:............... 
Mamneuring index. (4)t, «dein sc se. cw sean 

TC RILON Me a the tee or Cocos ccc ee 000 tons 

Steel ingots and castings.................. 000 tons 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. 000 

OBS Serato enccetteerscsts 000 

HlourspLOGUCtIONN anes nee cee ee rien 000,000 bbls 

INO waprinite(s) fate say Scene 8b hcmer rns ee. 000 tons 

Cement producers’ shipments......... 000,000 bbls 

Automobiles and trucks!..,5....000..0...02.. 000 

Gold eae ien ork senders 000 fine oz 

Ola US, sds cy SR oe ee een 000 tons 

TORS cae a. aA tk oe ae a te 000 tons 

INCK Clement tate). ccc, Me ea nae 000 tons 

LACS pore re We TE OP ae a ee Dc 000 tons 

(GOW 5 cs ona Ra RI a nee nr 000 tons 

Grudemetroleunm sacs eee 000,000 bbls 

POlOGGTIG POWET an. cchicn Eee hose: 000,000 k.w.hb. 

Construction— 

Contractsramard ed sqaak- pace sere seca. $000,000 

DO wellimgumitsistarted:\.ce. eee... sede. : 000 

completed Mares. ou. oeey 000 
under construction............. 000 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4).............. 

Mera Drag OPee «5 osc cre euiihscsses ove 68000,000 

lmports..excluding gold... ..-i.c+..0t lee. . $000,000 

Hsports; excluding gold...0..2sc6..55 ces 6. $000,000 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 000,000 
CATSRLORGeCen eer as er ene 000 


Banking and Finance— 























Bank loans, current public................ $000,000 
WIONE VASUDD Veet clot aoe aioe oc chee tee $000,000 
Circulating media in hands of public...... $000,000 

ED OSLUS METI cL esas tient vclsns ool asic $000,000 
































1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Sept Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Seat ae 14, 430 14,009 13, 845 11,975 11, 267 
oS Sk 5,419 5,343 5, 324 t ; 
2? hay 5,333 5, 266 5,221 : t 
ee, a 4,166 4,136 4,107 t t 
ee ee 1, 167 1,130 1,114 i! t 
ne ee: 3,947 3,798 3, 639 t t 
Irie ake hee 86 “ih 103 t i 
fie, SLs 188-1 184-3 172-5 7 t 
i Oe 11, 285 17,936 | = 5:10 1,207 1,941 
ec see: 4,313 9,040 1,995 218 533 
ee eee 833 699 t + 
a eee 53.87 50.16 45.15 + + 
Pema s 129-0 119-1 104-2 + ; 
dab ere bl. 41-1 41-4 42-5 + t 
aT ee 116-9 108-0 108-8 + t 
157-2 175-7 130-0 157-3 59-8 + 
47-0 40-6 54-5 40-0 183-7 + 
Rete 6 3 22-5 19-0 17-1 + i 
(7) 102-0 | (7) 112-6 83-9 92-5 4-5 t 
831-7 820-2 726-0 603-4 222-4 t 
Pyaar, 223-9 241-4 215-7 t ! 
186-5 187-6 188-9 168-5 118-9 100-8 
em Da tee 284-6 290-4 247-6 t ; 
Heit Yee AR ORBAN a 205-4 190-5 192-7 109-5 
ee | ee it etd 168-1 136-2 102-7 128-3 
kd ete Pap ee 2 210-5 199-0 219-5 106-2 
See, a ied ee ae 203-2 201-8 151-5 65-9 
ee eee OY one 286-8 281-3 246-8 122-0 
108-8 98-9 99-8 107-5 116-7 74-4 
428-4 391-8 299-8 271-7 451-8 267-3 
reg Os 2 1-94 1-70 1-71 2-02 1-38 
Oh, sale Sead 486-5 484-6 466-4 262-3 237-0 
PS IR Oo Va 1-75 1-62 | (6) 0-94] (6) 0-84 
Rt Oh ee ie 51-8 24.3 13-8 3-5 
Sarat fh 369-8 345-1 375-9 237-6 449-5 
eee aed ees 22-6 21-4 22-4 97-1 
ee el en ee 13-8 14-4 9.2 16-9 
et Ae 11-9 12-3 ray? 11-9 10-1 
oie ce. las ee 31-3 25-8 22-4 19-8 
RON Ne 951 1,247 1,066 1377 1, 285 
Sere, an en eee ee 5-32 2-47 0-83 0-80 
ee ae 4,968 4,597 4,199 3,275 2,293 
ere 175-8 187-6 144-5 24.92 25-8 
SR Nor (ae eee 7-5 9.3 + t 
Ri aren hel a 7-2 8.7 ; t 
be eos pans ecu 59-9 67-6 t t 
EA ee, 367-7 367-7 t + + 
Ne oa oe 959-2 897-4 841-1 + ; 
WR Ru. 302-9 357°5 267-3 157-3 62-7 
Honk sae 345-1 349-8 257-1 257-0 75-6 
ey ee eee 5,405 3,466 5, 947 2,774 
Mite se 354-4 363-0 275-0 318-0 229-0 
171-6 176-0 169-7 135-7 86-8 85-8 
OR Ay in, ee paeeee ene 165-2 155-6 125-9 97-7 
119-6 119-1 104-9 90-5 97-0 98-6 
eee 9,565 9,072 7,558 4,532 2,390 
Scere S 2,927 2,912 2,294 966 826 
at Cae 4, 887 4,719 4,678 | (5) 3,153 | (5) 1,370 
eee A. ee 1,353 1, 262 1,159 925 | (®) 281 
eee: 3,534 3,457 3,519 | (®) 2,163 | (®) 1,089 











Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1952, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 
be found in tables A-4-A-7 of this issue of the 


+t Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Estimates are based on the 1951 census. Detailed figures wil' 


Labour Gazette. 


(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. : 
(7?) Effective August 1, 1952 claimanis on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 
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A—Labour Force 


AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


TABLE A-1._DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 








Adult 


Adult 


Children 
































Date Males Females Under 18 Potal 

Anmiual Average | 0202 4aeew riser eine tees he tehete rs Ln Paeetier eit 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 

Annual Awverave 1 925=2 98 ewe ioe etl etn ete ere ree tt toner 74, 447 37, 345 30,517 142,309 

AnnualvAverave | 030=o den carieistetaeetcn mrrneernemr ts cient ister ora 12, 695 12, 145 Hike wales 35, 957 

(Atmual Averages 035=39 seme reser iers er teetncie re G retetetet-et eran 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 

I Nira Poaceae Oe eee sup ncomorosaeuncoc so oncodoranGe 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 

(Nantel Neyer, IO) oe noo no ochagescannonanageobovdeearuan ” 26, 701 31,075 18, 064 75, 840 

NGotal <1 950 seer te eee eee eer er mere secret 30, 700 24,172 19, 040 73,912 

Totaly U5 doggy in cence et eeminie On Mera racic aoc 95,818 53, 239 45, 334 194,391 
1951— 

PNG hall nly een Reta e aan 4 racine Aro Gearhart) oso apchcerd Ao.0 oe Een 9, 040 4,343 3, 853 17, 236 

Septem bergen setink ee eee cee Sear or eka koa 6,955 3,591 2, 682 13, 228 

OCEO DET rire Shee ARE n ale Sepiste tan Met otiteties eee Perk ecath opener kettle! aycetet ste 11, 433 6,161 4,994 22,588 

NW anidel nail 0131 epee i een enn JA Pete rete hie Atm rant, oe eo Ono hs 25 5, 983 4,534 22,242 

Die ceriab Or sesercee ee eee aoe ee hn cee 9,434 5, 787 4,455 19, 676 
1952— 

Athol Eh ee Meor yy oo ane COMI CeO on OniNd oo ccouDe aaa oo 6,453 3,958 2,720 il Tesh 

I lelol nb ENV SAP ARE ites Sete fo Or oe Oe. cela aa mocda GtOd 7655 dolona te 4, 666 3,306 2,997 10, 969 

Marine. rt errs oe cee obeaitel tas cena me ale Chel tenes Stetenetaisege > 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 6438 

TAL soe ee Meter ee te ce In eae nets eras Stiga i 9,097 5, 554 4,846 19,497 

EI heh odio ap OAS HOO On ep. canoe Choma ego BGabte.odnuon Dt 8,819 5, 639 5,390 19, 848 

Bs eh erates Se Ee SPD Or 9 trai gr rao d: Ste 6,398 5, 028 4,543 15, 969 

lh Stan aaNet eens conden dom Gris pac: sono ovo T cod OtOn 6,124 5, 022 5, 041 16, 687 

UST alicin Cte Ree Maan an enbenots tere cone (cto meorpae et 4,313 3,935 3,03 11,285 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
BiG, 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon | Total 
N.W.T. 

IOP Ad Woy isl eRe oma Bs doo HAG oer ome 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 PG ANY) 

Ke iva ol lC an ane eenke ince wee aocctmao 3,705 8,272 35, 543 7,909 &, 638 64, 127 

TOAR RTT ital any eteaecer cnc eve rose ates oe = ave ae 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 

194922) Ro taleeests teh enters «he oe leet clen ete Days 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

1O50 Vota. ndictirctesa wore estes er tee eeens 2,198 IS A) 39,041 12,975 6.1255) 73,912 

POH "To talline 6 terrasse sess error = eects 3,928 46,038 104, 842 25, 165 14,423 | 194,391 
195.— 

VAT EAD Sis teh GaSe Sacen Sera 341 4,143 9,489 1, 904 1,359 17, 236 

SA MRELIM OS Koos Er Go GAO daoues cai 277 3,488 6, 750 1, 627 1,086 13,228 

O@boberssik nekeher eee eer 348 6, 553 11,4388 2,650 1,599 22, 588 

Novenlbers. aastepimiceie- 1 rerenee 447 5, 885 11, 662 DOOD 1,893 22,242 

WeceIMbelsataes see et eee es 381 yal 9,697 2, 266 AOKI 19,676 
1952— 

RA Ee Mot go Socucanaoa gs clue Soin 353 5, 660 6, 701 1! 334 1,083 iVenye, 1 Pa) 

IS) OMEN Wing GO cette > los Gnd aa ho 259 2,120 6,110 1.523 957 10, 969 

11, Fennel Vee" Pee terres CA ae otecs te nae 406 4,209 10,338 2 200 1,483 18, 643 

yaya  adice ww ladincoboceorwarbcat 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1, 707 19,497 

IY Boia. Bore ain eRe SUMO Redes cinta f 521 4,044 10, 537 3,019 Wee 19, 848 

STE Gas Sate ee eer eis wee otncehs 564 2,990 8, 202 2, 670 1,543 15, 969 

UD la ace een eeu caper acrGIe COO CIOO G0 Cat C 527 3,029 8, 746 2,689 1,696 716, 687 

ANT OUS bere eMac rete et cle ensehe vaste 280 2, 683 5,298 2,001 1,028 1285 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 





Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 












































er Unskilled .: Female . 
Farming a. -- | Skilled yi Profes- -_ 3s ES Total 
Month Class aig Workers | Clerical sional | Trading eet Others Workers 
1951— 
ANTEMIE oacnoncanee 2,338 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10, 434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2, 605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
OGChODER.3 vatstt se 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November........ 2,019 3, 878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13, 736 
December........ 1,710 3, 922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
1952— 
AEnanENNe, Docdeas sie 1, 164 2,572 2,185 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
Me brUaITyedoe see - 1,239 1,540 1, 552 390 385 192 383 96 5,100 
March 2,240 2,928 3, 120 657 527 309 606 165 10, 552 
EA Dini aera eee 2,318 2,904 3,313 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
Mia Nira rc eriaic th: 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 aT 192 10, 668 
We a penne a: 1,979 1, 602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 
UN see eres. 2,131 1,476 1,871 763 656 324 751 161 8, 133 
NUVI omcooo sho on 1,729 761 1,090 459 669 247 798 78 5, 831 
TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 





(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 














Population Class = 
Male Female Total Male Total 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population. .... 4,979 4,961 9,940 4,970 9,910 
Ns Api ovonnte INOC Son on cou osucunhueenoeee 4,234 1,185 5,419 4,143 5, 329 
Peel ersonsiwith Oss... s.2e sone een. 4,166 1, 167 Droeo 4,053 oy 222 
CDS Aeoricilt ural eee eee eae 913 94 1,007 839 924 
BatdayVionlcenseca eee ice 129 14 143 99 105 
imp GVersinas eee meee tee 106 % 108 74 76 
Own Account Workers.......... 471 ¢ 478 485 495 
Unpaid Family Workers....... 207 71 278 181 248 
(2) Non-Agricultural............... Bh Zits 1,073 4,326 3,214 4,298 
Ran GaWOnkKers ee errs aes 2,818 986 3, 804 2,786 3, 782 
Emp loyersieeamceria acces o4 << o. 210 14 224 Bile 230 
Own Account Workers.......... 205 30 235 200 235 
Unpaid Family Workers....... 20 3 63 15 51 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking 

VOT area rere coher sey che rs 68 18 86 90 107 
B. Not in the Labour Force.............. 745 3,776 4,521 827 4,581 

1. Permanently unable or too old to 
VOL ren epee ee ee Le whe 142 82 224 145 230 
Dem WeepingbOuse. anc. ssn. occ nee cee.. 2 3, 297 3,298 ss ; 3, 219 
Se CcOINe LOM CMOOleey anes oe een ian dele cae % 3 < 380 703 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle.......... 577 374 951 296 415 
Dem Un Crete ee a kel ees 25 23 48 s 14 


August 16, 1952 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


May 31, 1952 











August 18, 1951 





























Male Total 
4,899 9,744 
4,193 5, 343 
4,136 5, 266 

970 1,067 
116 130 
Om 54 
569 577 
233 306 
3,166 4,199 
2,719 3, 668 
ile 140 
299 339 
16 52 

57 77 
706 4,401 
139 228 

: 3, 260 
2, 25 
536 856 
18 32 








* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 



































August 16, 1952 May 31, 1952 
Regio —|= : 
a Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

ENTS Was TILL CULLING eeeneRRR Me ne, I ed Ne on wet e 100 1-9 oe 2-0 
Mariti PIE, iy fe ork ag oe eters DR Ve 408 7-7 05 7-8 
CE TIE ee Pee ae eee 4 | ong | 1,483 28:0 
CUEnCTERacg ne, par ak ane gene ee a tac ae 1,904 35-7 1, 866 35-7 
(PiaATete TDVON TINGS So agen Gea eee ree Ee Ore 4 Se eS eee te i a ie ae 
StS MCe Ol UIT NT RMP EMR d ck Mca ysik Mantis «ct eeansatee sai Aovnentent aes Ras 25 | < 

CONAWINVATIE) AVen er Were te nee a Pe ee Saeed, oy Hy ator) 100-0 5, 222 100-0 











TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 







































































Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours = ace 
Aug. 16 May 31 Aug. 16 May 31 
1952 1952 1952 1952 
(lee Aen et Oe oy as foie iene rim com eGe OO AUCs ceorue F 0-6 1-0 8-7 2-8 
1a ee ee) Re ne Soh ng Gh, Oe aoa y Maa ae qerale = 3-9 5-3 0-9 1-4 
i py Re he ec cdo mois ck ood Solecag SOOM aD & 2-9 3:5 2-1 2-5 
OY anne) Ca ie Me DAE deen ie Os a nin canle to's SEG enor 2-4 3°5 2-8 3-7 
G {yea Va etnies sR arate ie gn eee Geta is Sad cco O GAO Oe 6-2 5-6 50-4 53-7 
flee 7 eed el eee NEA Pah Lo ete PenomomUe Taek ago. atone 16-7 18-2 25-6 26-4 
PR HOUrS AMC OMEKe ee eee nciei ante ser cine BME as 5 cs Mon een ae 67-3 62:9 9-5 9-5 
Sl Rroy ee RRA icky. ati htt A PARR Svan ctitn coe AN SRC Gi 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TABLE A-7.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Aug. 16, 1952 May 31, 1952 
Region Ris 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
New tou Gland sce: eickesassserale Gacva tees te rey oseiehemsiedes she cuckensyeens- Monsoon z Be 5-6 
Maritime Provinces: ccs senile celts locis «e)e)atevel (Re ckststecminieteteyelencici iol iw a 10 9-3 
Quebecs y.cc)taeitic « » 2 ciel Reel letese'+ + o's vie sla > = ey cern ae fe sieleacke 35 40:7 41 38-4 
(OT Te ota Wired ane Ene Tena SeR BOA Dob Uaon e550 obs Foo cemadirtr 22 25-6 30 28-1 
JER ATAearoniataee oon cainnids oonlbgaebece oOnbomus oO sp acawsnt on Sobiad ot hg eS 10 9-3 
British Goltam bisie o. ocli ce evecleietie et cicle sels steele Garona Meheraereaenen skeet 10 11-6 10 9-3 
(6 ENGNIDYEN pon saeenonon onecdeees ac nencdns6 oo cenemOg De 86 100-0 107 100-0 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities 
aa Transport- ae Sore 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, | ees mentary 
se Fishing, facturing tion pone Pees Labour Total 
tes Storage ment) Income 
& Trade 
1938—-A Veraces nse eee 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939——Atveraves ante DB 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Aweraces.... eee: 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—A-verage.......5...5-- 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average........-...-- 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943=——Awerages en ee sei rer 32 168 Ail 86 78 14 399 
1044 —— ANT ers enon eae nee 33 val 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average.........-...- 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average........--..:. 41 147 TS 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............:+- 49 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average.........--.-. 49 203 4] 154 131 19 597 
O49 Jilly eek Seely che, wie seal 50 201 8) 170 148 21 653 
VO5Q= sd Versace orcas on 55 23 57 181 160 23 706 
*1951—January.......---.--- 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
ING DRUATAVe eee erie 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Marche. 9 eaeeene 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
April OO 266 ‘age 196 166 27 763 
IMS Veer en eames 61 269 59 202 174 wail 792 
June 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
DUE eee at wee 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
ATIC UStee eee eee see 68 279 “ih 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
OCctODeIa te eee 74 283 io 216 180 29 855 
INGVelmbenn emir 7 283 71 219 179 29 857 
Decembensyaes-ee ae 268 55 as) 188 28 7 837 
1952—January......:...-.- 71 281 59 212 181 29 833 
Pebruanveranenserats 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 
Marchiojatncceeseee 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
April 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 
Mav: Geneon ees 65 295 72 222 193 29 876 
June’ fs ic eee ae 65 294 79° 227 198 29 892s 
July. rset eee 65 297 87 229 197 30 905 
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*Includes Newfoundland. 








T revised. 














C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1t.-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,450,947. 








g 
fas} 

Year and Month ma 8 8 3 

8 4c) Se cS) -Q 

So Seo | eal ee | igepem loi | Sines 

S SR a Pee) Beaia s ‘= ra s £3 

3 poe | Of | oF 3 = 8 Q Pye) 

O |}AA4!1|2Z2n120!] @ eo) = 2) < | Mo 
i fa a a ee ee Ei a pe 
Mom Olag ate, Wie eee sive spi hs oo fideo. ccd. 158-3 146-5) 137-2) 172-7] 150-9] 163-9 156-0) 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
| RIES gel SUT aie er en a 165-0 161-0) 148-4] 174-2) 156-2] 171-2] 162-0 139-0} 168-9) 181-5 
Pond PAV ECALOUR. to aut thes dog eee vse cschocule. 165-5 157-0! 149-0] 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7 139-7! 180-3} 179-3 
PUDU A VOTAB One, cohen Neko. ok eee 168-0 173-1} 142-5} 169-9] 155-0] 177-7 168-0} 140-8} 188-5} 180-7 
TALE CTE SO a ne aa le a eS 180-2 176-8] 149-4] 180-5) 168-5] 191-0! 173-2 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
Jan Mh, CU ra A | 175-3 184-2) 149-1} 187-5] 162-3] 186-9] 171-2 144-4) 193-7] 180-4 
Apr BLO Le teens’: aa VOOR T. soe: oo © 173-3 152-0) 140-3} 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
May |! UIA GILT ie tie aca PO ae RE AD 175-6 161-8] 140-3] 171-7] 163-3] 188-5 167-5] 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June LIP, 1) SS eae a 180-3 178-1} 149-4] 171-6] 167 9] 191-9] 172-6 149-8) 202-5] 192-3 
July Lt 1 UE As ee nae a, Sa 183-6 186-9) 149-6} 174-9] 171-0] 194-7] 177 6] 154-6} 208-9] 197-4 
Aug DML OO Linch since Se wscaict ce hos aica! 184-3 188-7) 155-3} 179-9] 171-6] 193-5] 179-7 157-5} 218-0] 198-1 
Sept iby USE Uae, Se ee “CALS Dos TORE Te ene 185-4 192-4) 157-8] 182-3} 173-2] 194-1] 180-4 157-8} 219-0} 198-9 
Oct. Dolce eaters, Cee) oe 186-5 188-6} 158-6} 183-6] 175-3] 195-4] 178-6 156-9} 214-0} 201-0 
Nov Le AEE ik rape en i a 186-4 182-6] 158-4] 186-2! 178-0] 193-9] 178-4 157-7} 211-3] 197-9 
Dec UE UNS b ot on Sy rn er 186-6) 181-0} 156-2! 192-3] 178-6] 194.7 177-5) 156-5] 210-9] 195-1 
Jan. DCO a rere Stamey, he Ten) 181-0 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3 173-0} 152-1) 206-0) 186-4 
Feb. OO Z ee mee ue A ga OTe 177-8 183-4) 150-9} 186-3} 169-0} 187-6] 169-1 142-4) 201-7] 179-9 
Mar. Lh Las A 178-0 160-6) 146-7} 185-3} 169-6] 187-5] 167 8} 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
Apr. is SU eA ee ee ee Bes 177-9 213-4} 148-9] 192-4! 166-4] 187-6 168-8) 142-0} 201-6] 188-6 
May 1, 1 ae oe ae 0? ee at 177-4 175-6) 146-2] 167-4] 164-2] 188-3] 170-9 147-3} 207-0] 192-7 
June 18 TUG ie. seo, Par olen ec oe a | | 182-5 191-7) 151-5} 174-6] 170-9] 191-6] 176-6 158-5} 214-1] 195-1 
July OTE UD oi. eee ert nO 2 Ey! oe 185-5 199-4) 160-6] 178-6] 177-3] 196-5] 179-2 162-3} 222-4] 171-2 
Aug. Dept mea ees, Soe kee) Pe 188-1 207-9} 160-2] 172-3} 182-9} 195-5] 181-9 165-3] 230-0} 181-9 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at August 1, 1952.| 100-0 0-2} 3 a 2-9] 30:2) 42 4 5-3] 2-4) 5-0} 8-4 


Nots—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WA GES AND SALARIES 
(1939 =100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
ee 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month — Aversce Wis a a wot 
ge verage 
Employ- Aggregate Average Wages and! Employ- peeroeite eG Wagestind 
ment Weekly |Wages and Salaries ment bce ages ana! Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

BN SO == A VOLAGO ice, <5 an os. civ to: ice 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
194 —-AVETALE eo. cc cco dees cees 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1048—A verage... sce. cuces cn. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
W949 —AVerage..csccecciccecess 165-5 303-°7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—A verage................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44,84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—A verage..............00. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan. Ms LOD LR es wet cis hayes 175-3 338-2 193-1 45 27 182-4 373°1 204-5 46.60 
Apr. IRLUD IS roe tercae ase; 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May TE LION We terest ei scere 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June LY Olivet vaccine ek es 180-3 379-0 210:5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July aL OL are ethene stir. 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug. Lhe i aa 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept. ibe 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. il 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454 4 233-9 53.31 
Noy. i 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec. it, 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238- 54.44 
Jan. DP LODZ Rice esac Scat 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. DOO a ethers cicewe net 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449.9 242-9 55.36 
Mar Le LOO seat eos soe. 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr Um LOS Dee gece nes oe 177-9 411-5 231-7 54,32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May mL DOD seer mes ace 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June Ue LOG 2 eee ees Ate 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July LOD 2 eee mane ee « 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
. Aug. LO OD sete cee eet. Se 188-1 431-5 229-8 53.87 193- 474-2 244-8 55.79 


ce 

1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 

(4) aes (5) el rt Alt and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8 ) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 1521 
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TABLE C-3.-AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF E 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SAL 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








MPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
ARIES 











(Index Numbers 1939=100) 





Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 




















: Ei MPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Area and Industry Boe: = 
Aug. 1| July 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | July 1 Aug. 1| Aug. 1| July 1 | Aug. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Mdward Island..+.,<t.s.-:a+s| 200°9 199-4 188-7 429-9 408-6 363-4 A ad 40.81 38.32 
INIOWA SCO blac tecionicetcne eae ee eer 160-2 160-6 155-3 346-4 342-6 314-5 46.33 45.69 43.44 
Now Bruns wiGk.o.s.ceatu eter eee bras 178-6 179-9 392-4 401-6 387-3 46.34 45.76 43.63 
Quebec isn 4 ssued sess RA ee eee 182-9 177-3 171-6 438-2 428-3 387-0 51.01 Blea 47.99 
ONGATION Mince neleeitia enna cree Oakes 195-5 196-5 193-5 451-0 452-0 413-6 56.54 56.37 52.34 
Wishiehiolas wets Amon eh oar cocaouade aon 181-9 179-2 179-7 368-6 363-0 344-3 Doel 52.09 49.31 
Geslkutche wan ico. cel. f so eet een Looe 162-3 LOO 353-1 343-4 307-9 51.80 51.29 47.37 
PAT Ber Game, coe coc biuaxoetede: atk obs eacbere ere ome 230-0 222-4 218-0 488-9 476-5 434-3 | 54.06 54.48 50.68 
British Columbia. eee erties 181-9 171-2 198-1 406-3 388-6 400-3 58.07 59.00 O202 
GCAINAD A Or cohen teers sees tote 188-1 185-5 184-3 431-5 426-3 394-0 53-87 53-96 56-16 
(b) MerroroLiraAN AREAS 
SP eLObaeN Mo wanes Oo o8 RO Obs Se oriadc OO Tn Ox 115-2 113-7 109-4 294-3 301-4 269-8 57.12 59.27 55.14 
(Pla litax hoe het en ie ome eek oe 215-4 204-5 200-0 413-0 381-8 348-6 44.90 ARTO 40.84 
SANT Ge) Ol tee ey eden craic testes eteasae 165-7 167-8 169-8 335-6 338-6 325-7 43.41 431.23 41.12 
CUCDEG cobex «oe sito Np one on Garde aeanine 161-4 160-6 159-1 388-6 382-7 351-8 44.85 44.41 41.18 
SherbroOkels sie one adele Ae toe nteas 171-4 170-1 175-8 396-3 388-5 368-1 44.88 44.35 40.63 
A ennslerd au NiClds eer Os Pace 2 odin pose Geabe 177-6 180-4 191-2 471-5 460-3 477-4 Hoel DileO7 49.96 
JDyqinaaianvorvelwallee to con Seah oeacneasac 170-8 174-9 212-8 420-9 424-0 503-3 47.18 46.42 45.20 
Montreal. srccttn nolek  iceeehae erie ook Gre 182-7 183-2 174-8 418-4 417-1 366-7 52.34 52.03 47 .93 
(Ouch ip ehiNlee: SSAC ohana acenaaendk 192-0 190-9 192-5 411-0 406-2 387-0 49.57 49 26 46.57 
iPetenpOroUrunic oon is ite sniee a 199-2 198-6 203-9 548-6 545-2 530-6 58.17 58.00 54.77 
Oshawa vs ele eee eee ae 262-4 266-8 260-8 700-6 754-7 659-4 63.14 66.88 59.82 
INGerernes, WEUNS (ockccucuencoocnoumsenae 297-6 292-4 257-2 781-8 (MAS: 579-2 63.31 63.58 54.25 
CLO at harinese new atc a: oon creer 243-5 244-8 243-1 640-4 645-7 608-9 64.54 64.71 61.43 
TT OVO UOR yer cohen ico alehigiony: ERO ee ee ee 200-1 201-8 194-4 450-7 454-0 407-4 56.90 56.85 52.57 
J Sihaa hes rol Ee) See Ce. et aides come 203-3 203-7 210-5 497-7 499-7 482-1 59.24 5937 55.47 
Brantiord se aes or eee ae eee rae 210-0 215-4 204-9 579-9 577-8 510-2 57.34 Fo) ffl 51.75 
Ca Ec tate he ke ee A Ree seer 154-4 154-5 157-4 383-2 384-8 362-3 50.91 51.12 47.13 
Rt Ghener nn Lehto 4c eS 174-7 182-0 428-8 431-8 399-2 52.45 52.42 46.60 
Sudbury ere eta ee eee 182-7 182-8 176-5 413-2 407-6 371-1 67.92 66.97 63.28 
Brera (ovis Slee et ON rma Car AN bao: 195-3 197-4 195-5 435-2 444-1 414-4 52.76 53.26 50.21 
Qo Tilden. Satoh cement 332-7 337-0 318-6 779-3 789-6 632-9 64.93 64.93 63.97 
Wan ASOT etek cle teks cua dono nituhs Sheree 236-4 244-6 231-9 540-5 542-4 452-0 63.76 61.82 54.37 
SaulbiStenVlariG ae ack setae rane rire 245-1 247-7 228-9 589-4 587-3 473-3 63.85 62.96 55.02 
Et William—Pt. Arthur..--25. 220 = 249-0 244-8 229-2 567-1 545-9 480-2 57.91 56.70 53.26 
Wibiisbiays\'et pO Ree Cera ene aa moo Sasa ao de 178-0 175-9 174-5 358-9 356-0 331-3 49 21 49.40 46.32 
B ever caltl: Ren yp Mae MOIS oranetancaranainia anid cide 175-9 172-4 169-1 379-9 365-6 333-8 48.89 48.03 44.70 
Sa skcahOOlnea ch ame Mec eee ae ne 205-6 200-6 195-4 434-2 428-7 378-8 46.87 47.43 43.02 
ENGIN ON LON: ees a ee oe 281-9 277-3 268-7 616-3 607-6 549-0 Biel His! 48.02 
Calgary Gn cee eee ie core 232-3 222-0 481-5 482-1 422-0 52.94 53.41 49.05 
VAnQOUVeles. Ste. taiiuce eee mee olay 195-1 189-9 207-4 430-9 422-7 424-1 55.39 55.80 5 123 
VIC LOUIS ae eens eet oa oe ces 206-7 202-1 229-1 454-5 450-5 474-6 52.69 53.42 49.71 
(ec) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 121-6 149-2 180-5 380-5 460-7 495-2 54.16 53.47 47.49 
NY Ghatiny dey Obs ie cee Bad.cn Atp ean oo-< 126-8 125-8 120-0 285-8 286-7 254 -2 65.07 65.76 60.77 
Mamntitachurings sense a hue. beemelie Leoco 191-4 194-0 474-2 470-1 440-1 55.79 55.95 51.68 

DurablesGoods! ste eerie OU 244-0 242-0 606-1 602-0 550-2 59.86 59.95 55.25 

Non-Durable Goodse et... . eee 159-8 157-5 162-8 379-4 375-4 355-5 51.76 51.96 48.22 
Gonstructiom. cit aa. onice ee aes eee 233-5 209-4 199-5 668-0 607-9 526-3 Se etitl 54.56 49.48 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CALION Bees ace ee eR ee ee LLG 190-6 186-4 380-4 376-4 352-9 56.79 56.49 54.20 
Public utility operation................| 204-5 201-8 195-8 426-8 418-2 373-7 61.48 61.04 56.32 
DYAACs. 5. 0c geee cee ns sep hes ts yore ene 176-8 177-4 170-8 378-1 378-1 342-9 46.71 46.57 43.85 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 180-6 | 180-0 172-6 307-3 306-6 274-7 49.51 49.57 46.27 
Stes VIG Slee CO es a es academe S 198-3 196-3 193-4 398-4 396-5 368-0 33.58 33.74 31.21 
Industmal composite... .2.--- 4. .ee see 188-1 185-5 184-3 431-5 426-3 394-0 53.87 53.96 50.16 




















ee ee 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-dur 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
able group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGSIN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employeees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 





























Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- Tene Durable Manu- pane ks Durable 

factures . Goods factures oes Goods 

no. no. no. ets. cts. cts. 
Aug. vem OL Meee REE Bice Se. start, ne  . 44.3 44-7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
Aug. Lipo Omeeen rar cee ees oaks. Bel care. 43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75-8 64-4 
Aug. [PeeLOS Cemeteries 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
Aug. 1 OT er: «Jeet Ser oe einen ay a 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Aug th Gah ae ee ol ne ir ae 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Aug. nO 0 OM MP ict te ae Sahn: fo. ees 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
*Jan. LOO UA Ree Rupee ce ty he 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb LG OU Ree erga, te 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar thoy TOE sea, Siecle ello lea 42-3 42-5 49.2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
AQT MeO onthe: Pt 42-2 42-3 42-1 11258 alo! -191-G 103-4 
May Use TOSI oe AI el ae, Le Ie a 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June they “LIL Se ones > ae A oe ak ee 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July I EEUOO lets eee we Pore fn 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. ily. TIDESile 3, tegen ae ees) 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept hg. TOS et Sct Shea eae oe a ee a 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. Ree O ian aA ee es hea! cee, 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nov ee LOOL See ee Bee te 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 ipses 113-0 
(SYS CAT, Cees iS Ile ln A i 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
*Jan. 1h” LRP ag 08 oe ie ae 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb Jnr GRO on, ie Reon SN a enaee 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Mar LOD Smien tis a eee hn oe 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
Apr. thy TQS 5 ele aa oe Se ea 42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
LACM RELOG Dats, oo ee oy. 41-9 42-1 41-6 129-4 139-5 117-8 
June LOO Zante Re ciety ost on ek SE 41-3 41-4 41-3 129-7 139-6 118-4 
July Mem OD onpnere chai gett Ie ead ly oe. 41-3 41-4 41-2 128-6 138-3 117-9 
Aug. IES PiU ee OnE Sl 41-1 41-2 4]-] 129-0 139-4 117-5 


| 
setae ee ee RS ee ee ee 
* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of J anuary 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 





TABLE C-5. 





HOURS AND EARNINGS IN EEL ee OSES LS BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 





aes 1, | duly J, | Aue. 14) Aug. dt, i dulyoi | Aug. 1, 














1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
n TCL POPPRER ERD Mey 2 a ei ed 44-1] 45-1 45-2 123-4 124-3 121-4 
ee lend ee ta Ome a i ee by Pa 41-3 42-2 42-6 115-0 114-6 103-3 
CWeSTUnSWiCke he PR, ee Re we ee 43-5 43-9 43-2 111-1 110-2 107-3 
uC CCaNPRIN Nn Ts ie MMU pe wre, eke en 42-5 42-3 42-9 116-1 116-4 106-6 
(CRUETA).. ce Ok 0 a a eas 40-7 40-8 40-8 137-2 136-6 125-9 
UGE AME ER Ol A eh Se le 40-8 41-2 40:8 123-1 122-9 117-0 
PAGANO Wale nee RET Ba! 40-6 42-0 40-7 128-8 128-3 117-4 
DELLA eMPNNNO Hetty Sm he iy ee 40-2 40-6 40-5 129-6 130-4 119-2 
minis @olim bigeye eee eke 36-1 38-7 37-8 154-4 153-5 140-8 
hee 41-1 41-1 41-1 121-6 121-7 111-1 
ee Bee Dante eaeaaan 40.1 40-1 40-5 | 135-3 | 134.9 | 124.7 
EVEL IANO ee a Pe er 39°9 39-9 40-3 150-4 150-4 139-1 
\iisiaxe Eeyaye OE NE Sil Seen ee nee 39-0 38-3 35-5 160-5 155-7 142-9 
Winnipeg Seer T I OE cies ters ah arses a G2 ROE to chavarsle 40:3 40-9 40-4 121-6 121-5 115-7 
Niemncolereeee ETN ee 36-6 38-6 37-5 153-0 152-3 139-5 
‘ i 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision ) 









Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 
i Wages 


Average Hours Earnings 

























Industry 
Aug. 1|July 1]Aug. 1}Aug. 1 July tJAug. 1}Aug t{July 1 Aug. 1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 
no. no cts cts. 
Mining -i. cc oc- astes sms vusicla nn Ere, AoE tesco ae raat 426 42-7} 43-0) 147-4) 147-6 
Metal mining...........ccccsereceee rece s eset ceecceees 44. 44-1] 43-3] 148-7] 148-5 
PN Ve ic eR ern eerie o opcnc suc oiGcnane ioGG dtK 45- 45-8) 45-3) 1380-7] 131-1 
Other Meta]: seer vs cole ele oiere' © ew shel mis cle[aiwis = viele inte wel 43 - 43-0] 41-8] 161-3} 160-7 
Ht Ta Rien at, Gate Gener nooSamaoduuaad Sesadca soos OY 39 40-4] 41-5] 152-1] 152-9 
Ort ae eine canon coanbions cu paUe De Coto ScIOOr 38: 39-8] 41-2) 149-9} 150-6 
Oil and natural gas.........ceesee erect esse ee seeeee: 42- 42-6) 42-9) 159-7] 161-2 
Noten tal. tectecie caress lersvetaisiareie cies cere’ = atatetniaisl= etaletarel=)efoh 41- 42-2} 45-3] 1383-6) 133-7 
Mamufacturing............0 0 ccc eee e erect eee cere neers 41- 41-3| 41-4) 129-0) 128-6 
Food and beverages......ce.. cree sce e ete eee eee eees 42. 42-8} 42-3] 109-1] 109-3 
Meat products.......-. ees eet prime sarks Ree a Aehc 41 42.3] 39 9| 134-0} 134-9 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.........-. 38- 39-9} 38-9} 88-5} 90-9 
Grain mill products..........0--eeeeeeeee eset e eee 46° 45-4| 45-7) 121-5) 121 6 
Bread and other bakery products........--.-+-+-+++: 44- 44-8] 45-2) 97-4] 97-9 
Distilled and malt liquors.........-----+2+--seseeeee 42- 42-8| 43-8] 141-0) 139-3 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......----.++ss++eseeeee 40- 41-3) 42-1] 128-5) 128-1 
Rubber products. ........0cc+seeer reer ss ee stent c neces: 40: 40-7| 39-8} 1381-1] 182-5 
Leather products.........e0eseeee sees sree teers nce eeees 40- 39-3] 38-4) 92-0] 92-6 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).........----++-++56- 40- 38-5] 38-1] 88-6) 89-2 
Textile products (except clothing)......-.-...-++++++++: 40- 40-8] 39-2] 104-2} 104-3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven POOUS en hee clas 37: 37-9| 35-7) 104-5] 103-7 
Woollen goods... .. 2.200 scesneevenccsesscesensarecnes 43- 42-3] 40-7) 99-2) 99-4 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.......-.-.---+-+++++++- 43- 42-9} 42-6} 108-1) 107-7 
Clothing (textile and fur)....... Sn Eee oe pe ee 37: 36-7| 36-4) 91-2} 91-2 
Men's clothing... vi nas «facies vies oss enen aaa Simin 36: 37-0] 35-4] 88-9} 89-5 
Women’s clothing.....0-0.s0+++s00++-n-s--* Poy ners 35: 34-0] 34-5) 96-0) 94-4 
Knit 2000S... 25 so-05+ colome eile si aol oe alee 38- 37-7) 38-4] 92-1] 92-9 
*Wood products.......- Wien Sass Pee ee ae en, SA A 41- 44-0] 42-1} 106-2} 100-0 
Saw and planing mills........-..+.2+seses serene eee 40- 45-0| 41-7} 109-5} 98-4 
Ifitiwsngnieyss oy nor BoouUae By Bed SSR CREE eS 42- 42-7) 42-1) 105-1) 105-0 
Other wood products..... eg the art ee eee eee 43: 43-6| 43-8] 97-5| 96-7 
Paper products... 0.1. f.2 sence est coe et eee ae ey 44. 44.9} 47-3} 141-8] 141-6 
Pulp and paper mills........--.0s0eseee sere s este eees 45- 46-0] 48-9) 149-8} 149-4 
Other paper products.........-.+---eeee reser eter cee 42: 41-5] 42-6) 114-5] 113-8 
Printing, publishing and allied WD GUSELICSe wee eles 39- 39-6} 40-3} 148-7] 149-6 
*Tron and steel products......-..eeeeseeee reer seer recess 41- 41-4] 41-9} 145-5] 144-9 
Agricultural implements...........+4-++-+eseeereeee 39- 38-7} 40-3} 161-9} 159-5 
_Fabricated and structural steel..........-----+-++e- 40- 42-4) 41-4) 153-5) 152-1 
Hardware and tools........---eeeeeeeee sree eee eenes 41- 42-2) 42-4) 131-0) 131 1 
Heating and cooking appliances........--+++-+++++++- 41- 41-3} 41-8} 126-7] 128-5 
Tron Castings...¢2. 00. oe dee vase soe ele cicieleleeeiiieleies)= 41- 40-9) 42-0) 141-1} 142-1 
Machinery manufacturing.......----++-e5eeee rere eee 42- 42-9| 43-1) 136-4] 186-4 
Primary iron and steel... .......s2+seseee even ere cee: 41- 41-3] 41-5) 157-1) 157-1 
Sheet metal products..... Seat PMS Sener sods coe 41- 41-3) 41-5) 1387-3] 185-4 
*Transportation equipMent.........+.eers seer eter eee: 40- 40-3] 39-8] 146-4] 145:3 
Aircraft and parts.....-...+.0c0cccces ss soc cones sees: 41- 39-1] 42-5) 141-5) 137-0 
Motor vehicles........--cceeeeeee sect rcccceersssneee 39: 38-6] 35-8} 164-4} 165-0 
Motor vehicles parts and accessOries.......--+++-+++- 40- 40-6) 41-1] 152-9} 151-4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........-.--.++- 38: 40-2| 39-7] 141-6} 142-2 
Shipbuilding and repairing............+- eee reese sees: 42- 43-5) 43-0) 137-0] 135-3 
*Non-ferrous metal products.......-.+++--+sseeere reer: 40- 41 3) 42-1] 149-1] 146-6 
Aluminum products.......6...05 Nea eel atiiere en ierere 43: 42-6) 42-1) 138-1] 132-0 
Brass and copper products.........+-++esesr ee eeenee: 41- 41-9] 42-8} 135-5} 136-1 
Smelting and refining........-..--++-+++ peta natevers 40- 41-0} 42-3) 163-4} 159-7 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies........-..++sseeesees 41- 41-0} 40-9} 140-5} 140-8 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!......... 40- 41-1} 41-3] 163-4] 163-5 
*Non-metallic mineral products 44. 43-9| 44-5) 128-8) 128-5 
Clay products..........s2cecceceeceeeeceneeesereees : 44-9| 44-6] 121-7) 121-5 
Glass and glass products..........+-- 45-0} 43-9) 124-3] 123-5 
Products of petroleum and coal........-.-++serereeeees 40-8] 40-2) 127-2] 173-9 
Chemical products........0..sceeeeeeeen sere eeeeeeeees 41-9} 42-6) 132-0} 131-1 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40- 41-5) 41-6) 107-3} 106-7 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........-+sceeeee rece eeeeees 39- 40-9] 43-8] 152-1} 152-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..........++++: 39- 40-5| 41-4) 103-5) 104-9 
*Durable goods........cccscccccceccccccecccescceseess 41- 41-4] 41-4] 139-4] 138-3 
Non-durable goods.....ccssseececcecserccsrceseroccees 41- 41-2| 41-3) 117-5) 117-9 
Construction. .......22.cccccceccccencnceerccarcesseee: 41- 41-7| 41-5) 172-7) 128-2 
Buildings and structures..........--eeeererereceenees 42- 40-8} 40-7) 142-0} 141-8 
Highways, bridges and streets.......-++eesseeeeeees 389: 42-4) 42-7) 99-8} 101-6 
Electric and motor transportation...........+-seereee 44- 46-0) 44-5) 130-9] 130-1 
SOrvice. pores esc Siecle celeste wells aiersinisielelnialsieis simicisie 42-9] 42 6) 42-5) 72-4] 73-5) 68-4 
Hotels and restaurants.........scceececenrerecesece: 44-2} 43-7] 43-7] 70-8] 72-2] 67-3 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........+-+++ee+- 40-9| 41-0] 40-2} 71-8] 72-2] 67 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


SS 
——e—oosss  —— oe 








Average Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100 
Hours | Average | Average 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost ES 
Per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly | of Woekl J 
Week Earnings | Living Haring’ 
cts. $ 
MionthivaAwveraro tgs bvascs tose e ce deuc cea oseke ec ee 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
MonthivyeAverage 1046.32 otasecc cers eve ce cdscwcmaes 42-7 70:0 29 87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Averazeloay cces ccc cece ss went nee canes 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
IMonthiyvsA verse! 048 nese tc cpuislesaieocuiyeed anon. 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthiyv-Avierage 1049 0.2 cnsins essiede eels bc sana. c 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MUORCHIY Average LOD0I. sc coc. ck oe as vue es cewasbiwec. 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
MonthiyeAverage lO liccccnic.se4. doc ht eS ach cece wal 42-1 116-8 49.15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceding: 
August MR LO DA cease men see eiece th sie wi ercicietaee' « 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108 -) 
Peptomibemm Mw LO Se yy letras. des sven Gert ehentinn 41-5 120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October LOD LSerergttes ace as te clean sc sieiiceh | 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
INOVeIm bere PemlLOOL wr ceieecraiic ins crrmetnls cutis siete 41-8 123°5 51.62 172-8 164-7 11-7 
December ole acer os shidetieassee cece 41-9 124-5 52.17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January UD 2p weachio niente ae wernt chs oskesoaceee 41-7* 127-1 53.01” 177-5 154-9 114-6 
He briarvanee lel O02 cetorrrik asaya s +n culos 41-6 127-1 52.87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March DL OB LMR rents eits Athos bs vharsitia. arent 41-7 127-8 53.29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
April Lael OS 2 ae cereae rw crt Gums ace ae-aamen 42-1 129-0 54.31 181-8 152-7 119-1 
May er OA Dre ceases ise citigrn otis terse eee 41-7* 129-4 53. 96* 180-6 151-1 119-6 
June PML OD 2 Berane et ercrocavet ois «cP harper: 41-3 129-7 63.57 179-3 151-5 118-3 
July Ts Dt cicaS Ricgea ae ae pay ee eee eee mae ie 41-3 128-6 ba. 11 177-8 152-1 116-9 
August 052 @) ape mace nasesn: oc oe eee 41-1 129-0 53 02 177-5 151-8 116-9 








Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calcule ted on a similar base (A verage 1946=100). 
/ eee adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours 


; (2) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month see ne ee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

October DR ANG ete alerted lec oc oteioache 95,814 45, 820 141, 634 111,219 31,040 142, 259 
October MI OA Meret ernae <tetielea: 73, 892 35,420 109,312 58,736 28,585 87,321 
October lie OAS eee acta ome 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87, 332 
October URL OAD Seperate ere see coasts 20, 837 20,629 41, 466 101, 504 41,543 143, 047 
October UML OO apa tees’: wey oiesacer tet: 47,469 ieee? 64,791 79,760 53,314 | 133,074 
October Lem l OSliptea sacs feist 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51, 003 130,978 
November ely 1O51e jcnecc 2.06 tie cio 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
DMecemberwls 1951 se. cees cc. cere cen 29,933 9,094 39,027 138, 946 ' 69,071 208,017 
January HILO Dire Mea eer te rece ocd 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
laelormitinaie: Oils Ip IS Se an en ae 14,957 8,736 23,693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
March Mem OOD trie cies eieins ace ee 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285,454 85, 487 370, 941 
April Sel Opera ateteraicetate cc srenk¥s: « 18, 252 13, 100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385, 0O8 
May TnL OO ea rctn eters aialeie-are ava’ 25,778 16,332 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
June Pee OD Daves ate ark ierere’sveteresy 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61,295 224, 825 
July MD OD aveteierctavsss(eretatecate os > 22 ie 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
August eM LOD Dee eter sccwies 2 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
Septembert 159 1952(2)nnsc ctiee o cece 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 Dilebal 156, 280 
October APM OD LCD) ee tee cicte tis ice « 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 | 49,140 142, 838 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.. UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


AUGUST 29, 1952(a) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 























Change From 





Industry Male Female Total 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping............................ 1,557 405 1,962 
Dog sing ots. Secs te ene a aot ede etna eens 1,678 13 1,691 
Pulpwoodec nate eee Ae ere: caer coed. 1,307 6 Tastes 
arma bere a ere ee or etc eat cn aT ere 332 i 339 
Other logroime: es crap. ecg eee i aceon a ee SOM seearcne ee: 39 
IVT INET 8 ss ae ters ss tates eh oto ves ae eae ore oe ee 1,133 42 1,175 
OSL Ec ee eI, Sore See cent eee 234 1 235 
Metallic ores— 
TEE Whe verte ars ates as EE CaS I ee ees eae eres 190 G 197 
E701 peta er dey com meee C8 wren ge oer eS Pn Pee te hc Nees eG She 133 4 137 
ING RG LE fer srcttee cca k tee ee ree ieee eee cna NS Se DOOR ccregs stat ears 269 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 197 9 206 
Prospecting andcoluprodUcin gem eeiyse iciaers rete oF 110 21 131 
Manufacturing 2 oka. ois cece cee er eres ieee ee 6,760 6,135 12,895 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco.).............. il Ter 1,076 2,214 
Wextiles ;appareltGt@ne..icewe crvtge ore tiene ae tae teks een 627 3,372 3,999 
Lumber and finished limber products.................. 826 106 932 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................. 291 288 579 
@hemreals and allied products. ser aan eee 150 122 272 
Petroleumpand. coal products janes a eee 30 D 35 
Rubber products: of sence ee acrorcies cle aac eae ete eta 30 32 62 
eatherandwleather productsuy cass ae.eiesre ee ek: 241 387 628 
Stonenelay<and) glass proguetsin acer iieecnicre teeter tien 235 54 289 
Iron and stee and productsea. cence eee eae 659 73 (BP? 
Nonferrous metalsjand productsen. aac eee eee 398 98 496 
MaACHINEr Vie Miele coe tye ceteris ci ol deeraoey CensreM crs aes 517 68 585 
Electrical equipment and products..................-.. 266 158 424 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... ioe 296 1,648 
Construction 650 45 See Bi eee es 6,258 117 6,475 
Transportation and storage.....................-..-.005- 1,433 163 1,596 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 236 189 425 
TRAAOA SE Cee ea oe a tee: 3,152 3,211 6,363 
Whig lesa eye eet e esis cnt eee cheat ee eee ee 1,041 562 1,603 
Be Gerd Se eee. Bia eae, ee ie one ee eee eects Be alia 2,649 4,760 
Finance, insurance, real estate........................-.. 721 723 1,444 
Service eer hs es ed one eae 3,742 9,984 13,726 
Publ eehcs athe ro et ee ers 1,116 484 1,600 
Domesticon Ae Fee ae OAS ee et ae Ee eee 85 3,464 3,549 
Personal ts). Meee dade Oe. Sea ee ere be 1,610 5,477 7,087 
Othetiservices<. yee ee ee ee ce 931 559 1,490 
All Industries te ee et ee ee See eee ere 26,770 20,982 47,752 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


foAEEEE FFE HOH OF FEPEEEEI PP ttttt+ titit + t+ 


te Aesile bacteetecte etal ln Lethal ecatcate tela 


4. 


+4444 1 +44 | 


| 


July 31, 52 { Aug. 30, 51 





(a) Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 238, 1952 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 


757) 























(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(a) Current Vacancies Only. 




















Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 











' Unfilled Vacancies (a) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group Tees = ore 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,643 1, 251 2,894 3,819 1, 290 5,109 
Blerical workers merece eat te ene 1,864 3, 842 5,706 5, 825 13,419 19, 244 
Da GSRWORKELSU Ce setae cyan oees, Hoichotoee atc 1,647 1,728 3,010 2,710 6,335 9,045 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,240 UH? 8,912 10, 668 8,489 19,157 
DEAN ner eye wee ee RE RSS are oo (ides ha Aarne seen 5 887 B 890 
Ae rICHLO Une an Cision. ee cere ae 1,509 84 109s 958 534 1,492 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 10,970 3, 864 14,834 39,429 10, 494 49,923 
Food and kindred produets (ine. 

POMCCEOUR UE irate ts gaan. e Setege 6 187 121 308 567 452 1,019 
hextilesnelothing, cher ssaeee. case. 222 2,813 3,035 1,500 6,090 7,590 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,731 d 1,735 5, 152 LY 5, 809 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 38 3 69 728 452 1,180 
Leather and leather products........ 154 251 405 449 372 821 
Stone, clay and glass products....... SBie lI Betas es ae 12 143 41 184 
Ne tolwor kino sree eee eee te 1,636 45 1,681 4,706 490 5,196 
Hp leCtricalieeccmer cee ica ie eroeen 268 73 341 783 454 1, 237 
Transportation equipment (he, {Bes occ ane a 313 159 472 
AVEGT TATLTs Ge este eset pe ove eastern enacts 350 gall teers e 350 571 1 572 
TWonsthucnionkeen ee ee eee. e 2,516 2 2,518 RTO Ae ie wt eee SPE she 8, 287 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 1, 187 10 1,197 by, eae) By By (on 
Communications and public ene : i} baie eee eae 69 191 1 192 
Trade and service Se 340 Sie 655 906 752 1,658 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,888 148 2,036 6,014 835 6, 849 
NoHAT TE Aaoste cae ap ae ee Hae ae 103 2 105 1Poo 243 1,574 
PATO TENLI CES eerie tee Shon ra teal ee 192 49 241 1, 463 63 1,526 

Wnskillecdeworkerss cares atece sates ace Ho Pan’ 2,429 9,659 40, 873 10,557 51,430 
Food and tobacco.. me ee 631 821 AD, 719 1,954 2,673 
Lumber and lumber products. SCS 386 7 393 2,761 185 2,946 
Metalwonkinge ten sneameee + icc 347 55 402 1,852 338 2,190 
@onshuuchionwmen cee tare ne. aoe ee DO AAD UE er Rear: 2,445 5, 806 2 5, 808 
Other unskilled workers............. 3,421 1,546 4,967 29,735 8,078 37,913 

Grandilotalleeee- eee eee 26,178 20,870 47,048 105,169 51,121 156, 290 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 























1942—1952 
: | Applications Placements 
Year Ca 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOA Dee eI AR tet POR, cs ek hes oka 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 Oo7 Gk 298, 460 895, 621 
J OAS Bene rte ete re ee a tek cc 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
NOAA RR PM cls MVS evince ieee bee ons. x 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638,063 1,739,917 
iE DRS ret ArCe cid Ee oreo ea eee eee 1,855, 036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
QS Cie ree tent oo st ay Wego ote hse foes bd 055 1, 464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859, 412 
NE fae ccctoet a OR he eee ee 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220, 473 769, 849 
OAS: eerste Mime tee Ske MONA his,s sac tesa 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 2145424 712,840 
LOA Om ehire i CR aN cthcrds tetas «Es 1,295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684, 179% 
GOS Pee ae terete e he roan te Reve trac: s- Suck coir siete waste, c 1,500,763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
UDO pee Were tne Atte sons: cickethctte e.g ters 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
MOD Zao sw COKE) biererare is seeeterclales alactests crs 5-0 1,115,410 426,149 1,541,559 440,017 196,070 636, 087 


E—Unempioyment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Number Month of August, 1952 

Receiving | = 
. Benefit Number Number ‘ 
Erevince | in Last Com- ot Days oe 
i\Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 

Month* Benefit Paid ‘: 

ate $ 
| 2 75,792 
INISR ANON DEVO UCNGKG Lo Ps anitc Wbidieic Gate Staet SCR ASICS Ge eters Acree 481 522 24,364 75, 793 
Bringasii cl warderslan Gags ces act h cores e sess cleo nets Cotas ieinicie « oic's. > 247 95 1,232 18, 655 
ae Cite es oe RoE pert ac oreelag meek 2 eas pie es nen wr | 3,156 | 2,054 85, 760 256, 900 
ING Waeruns wit Keeper evecc aa clavenietettee ect asic tis a( LA Apel omnes Ace. 3,208 | 1,596 85, 630 256, 856 
QTE Sens aenacts Ach OES Yo SGOT ORDO Uline RT a One en rice, fe Pare | 26,315 13, 624 671,572 1, 855, 165 
OE Pee ETE erate he otcncoitte ahs cia chaveravarsts ale minvowts © Bheietsie ears 25,586 | 14,591 738, 049 2,102, 203 
Mani tO DS aeeren ein aerate creraele in arsiasiat « Aeleloionys autre le ate atoretars sus ace 4 3,484 1,535 84, 297 230, 922 
(Sred an naliemiaianusnun sumed aoe ame e ee He Ie ae are ined mocune 872 356 23, 267 64, 285 
PANES SUL erere ee tee erm rennet coe Cateee tere aidie. Bf d foulelayate ovaselens re) Amita oetns se 2,625 914 | 53, 382 164, 503 
Sritishis@olumlaepeeieter cere este sare acc sistance. oxo vejeetcraees vig sree 16, 766 11,355 376, 620 1,213,518 
Rota @anad ae AUgisbsp LOOaeseccer ae cae rerneinn peris quiy cea wie see ore 82,740 46,642 | 2,150,173 6, 238, 800. 
otalaG@anadardulysetOocaewmunty canter clels sterda eset ease tel lees 85, 682 40,271 | 2,311,062 6, 294, 669 
Rotal@anadamAUcistied Qolliysscas ge stau-ste seas es oe sieies else eicinay= (= 60, 094 37,876 | 1,487,111 3, 674, 569 


a 


*Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS; CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF AUGUST 30, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insuraree Act, D.B.S. 























Budays 24 | 25-48 
Province and Sex Toran and (a 1 parse 5 
ea ae days days days 
WNewiloundlandseeeeeemee- cece ener 1,593 363 94 196 368 
DEH CSR Pee se A ete co ene thee Se, Sm 1, 4384 322 87 180 344 
Hemale Osteen bts ta aes ene ee 159 41 A 16 24 
Prince Hdwarei Slandsccheereeee eee 338 59 31 32 69 
Male. : bee Ree ont ete nero 219 42 24 24 33 
Heniale tS bs eet aeons 119 17 7 8 36 
Nova DCOtian sae co ee ne tare oe Dy Sie 1,501 596 910 1,229 
Male: Re eee cee ee re ciara 4,935 1/321 500 775 | 1,061 
Kemale sca. eerie cee 938 180 96 335 | 168 
New BrunsSwiGkeemenvrt inne ects aa 5,218 1,159 440 716 1,056 
Maen Any Rat neeenee tos k. coat ctise 4,120 912 383 600 858 
OTM al Gteris Sete ote alee eerie erate 1,098 247 57 116 188 
QUGDCCE: sattaecs seine tin otis nee tem eraateter: 39,556 8,922 3, 769 5,572 6,919 
IME Siler eee SR er ot a Sos ee teeta ete 25, 262 6, 204 2,590 Sh ea 4,303 
 yetoa tH amen erin Hen. aco rome 14, 294 2,718 1,179 1,817 2,616 
ONTATION. evans are Oe Oe are toe CI secieareee 41,343 9,912 6, 766 4,446 6, 068 
Vea Gis ae ac, tase nee ates ai fates forte tts suede 27,244 6,948 5, 454 Pyptonl 3, 526 
IGTVV SLES oscar a Eo esis enue iene 14, 099 2,964 1,312 1,709 2,54 
NEAIIEOI SG eee ere ree RE es 42713 968 289 535 658 
Milley esi Wee a eee ee om as ts toc Ear ons 2,002 533 149 246 350. 
Remaley 25 ean oe ek oer ae 1,941 435 140 289 308 
Saskatchewsnestseiee oe ae eee 1,164 190 105 123 220. 
IMIG) 38-ccae nic ee Bees oO eo eee 601 88 52 56 93 
Momalen ae me netic crete Coe nie 563 102 53 67 127 
AP peed dis cevo cit cca CRE ae ee biace 4,796 2, 852 213 271 387 |: 
1 EF eRe” eM ee evil Ms 3 48 3 A BRE em ORE 4,038 2,655 153 176 236 
Female. 6.2 ee er ee oe ae 758 197 60 95 151 
PritishiCouimn Dees wee ts reamed cite 21,157 4,202 | 2oole 4,085 3, 983) 
IM ake 2308 oh RS Ge 5 5 Re Se 17,530 3,633 2,068 3, 569 3,180 } 
Bemale 2: kneteeetaccc or et ets octane 3,627 639 305 516 803 |: 
YOURE, cot ek er es eee 125,311 30,198 14, 676 16, 886 20, 957. 
IVE ATES ee tee erecres ott aes cence onsieca tens 87,715 22,658 1, 460 12,118 13,994 | 
fA Oa eh Ne ge) RR, ei eS ne 37,596 7,540 3, 216 4,768 6,963 | 





TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


es ee a ee 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous raenths) 
























Province aes Pe cai : 
Total Hntitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed tex Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
INP atoiGlenils etna aaerins anacpe ovo doc 685 552 133 781 461 320 246. 
Prkes Haward CU V6 bees Se Biss tory enn V57 110 47 172 109 63 29 
INCOR AONE Boob an omaacer pauses Dou oust Baio 1,792 1,383 3,014 2,334 680 814 
New. Brunswicksce = ecclesia 2,197 1,218 979 2,207 1,712 495 541 
QuebeCie ands eave aa on le = eo oe errs 17,736 10,549 te ME 19,205 | 14,420 4,785 4,970 
GREAT ON ee Tees sia fe eer 20, 542 TELA 9,327 PBS OS 16, 387 7,290 4,053 
Manitoba. ics scek camer eid: rte sinatra 1, 867 Wiley 690 1,952 1,461 491 289 
BP er alee luaeprbe aocdanobo dcoudensoouE 474 354 120 497 | 344 153 98 
J Mis Sa no teat yon Gocoroorovuns pononros 1,183 812 371 ies" 981 376 196 
British Columbia...... oars Cornitasitee 13, 022 Upexltl 5, 645 15,284 | 12,328 2,956 2,378 
Total Canada, August, 1952........... 61,0381] 35,146 25, 882 68,1462} 50,537 17, 609 13,614 
Total Ganada, Julyrel052 emits 75,340 43, 266 32,074 74,432 49, 698 24,368 19,814 
Total Canada, August, 1951........... 57, 926 34, 851 28,075 58, 012 45,071 12,941 14, 533 


Sn nnn nnn n ne EEE IUIEII IIS gUUInI SESS 


1In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,697. In addition, 14,697 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 797 were special requests not granted, and 844 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,594 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 





lara se 1s Ow Cerne oie: .c i: pales. skensesus aonb sopsds 4:atalcnenedes detec oaclete luis lon eacerdeme ate creel 

Claimants Disqualified* 
Not unemployed 

Disqualification—total 

6 days or less 

TCL AVS LOH OSS eette ete ty Ae se ede Seas os re aes RS Ee coaster hs ie eca oahe: Spee owt 

Not capable of and not available for work 

OSSCOLW. OL Ka UeTOO atl ADOUT GISDULG. eaamanes dociceiis «.c1ssvocwe uciaeeineniee rcee = 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 

Dischancecdl [OLMIS CONGUCEs ae. Lele oerettnaen oieldote cls sie one stomit cree ieee tore 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............0.0.cs0escceees 

Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 

Other reasonst 





ee ee ee 


Month of Month of 


August, July, 

1952 1952 
5, 447 6, 032 
5, 933 7, 734 
1,743 1,599 
4,190 6,135 
421 1,466 
1,508 3,304 
1,105 1,124 
582 583 
4,265 4,322 
907 867 
1,015 1, 266 


Month of 
August, 
1951 


22,183 26, 698 





*Includes 4,574 revised claims, disqualified. 


+These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 

















At Beginning of Month of Total Employed 

ON ERMWINAS Fo cld esd mene chog ey OCU Dab OCS GOO GO OCOn ob atom byte 3,051,000 2,964, 500 
INTORIELS, cscs no cero tiie bbldbe gomiodn Ueas0os CuRrRT OD ut debe Uo RoCmne too o.are 3, 056, 000 2,972,100 

Be ihoam DOr ete Sok crite ok keene sitet oieteloie welds ola Mr'e's bo Hanh Uwe 3,071, 000 2,990, 100 

CED SCT Ree ee ed ee ee tae ECT RL EO IN) ter AS atoms drs a 3,094, 000 3,010, 300 

TNWe RETA Beg oto Uo tet entn dla ce A ROR ene cieica adits Erin Sire enc aro 3,106, 000 3,006, 200 
JOYS toll OYE, Le. 6 toner Sommerer One cmeMiencioacha ae Ei icrcon irene ce teu ic 3,170,000 3,016, 300 
DDI RMIT saSrcon Ootle peu sade Oo ened over 00d 5 ob oon 6 Hama o od o ybGinc 3,183,000 2,935,900 
TRE AEN AA . bend gc Bin 6 aa On aeons ans cactic Hr ons COC UmEE tO OC ayo onc 3,195, 000 2,876, 500 

TN RTS) Dia, se. ah eS AB Rien ae Ante itt in Cente Pe ey eid, OOCNE en Eee Oi 3,191, 000 2,874, 600 
AGEL oe G66 6 hab Temomnea eo aide ans Oa aon A cane oe Sa nah. co ume sear 3,195,000 2,874, 700 

IER delet dy oh Roce le Sd NE A BR MPR pe RO ee 3” 086, 000 2' 867,900 

RRA, <5 betes Wer Lc Fe Rn Go on ae POS EOS OCC oUn Pm rT GD Gorey ce 3, 089, 000 2,945, 500 

TRUS on Sano gee ae ob eean 4 faeons op ooh ah boie.con Goce ohm Cn ome donde Oot 3,108, 000 2,985,300 





Claimants* 


§6, 500 
83, 900 
80, 900 
83, 100 
99, 800 
153, 700 


247, 100 
318, 500 
316, 4007 
320, 3007 
218, 100 
143, 500 
122, 700 


*Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


tIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN. CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


es 





JanUayene eee 
February..... 


October .. 
INGvemibenna.aaenene 
December.... 


October....... 


HEV os sen6 
February..... 
March) see. 


October....... 


September. ... 
@atober.. 5... 


eer eee 


One «ha moe 


sees 


eee eee 


een eee 


eee ewe 


eee eee 


sen awe 


eoreee 


esc e oe 


se eee 


oreo ee 


ese nae 


a md 


eee ees 


serene 


eae eee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


see eee 


Percent- 


age 


Increase 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


— 
for) 
bo 

OrntT bo 9 OO FR Or onto bo 


_ 
for) 
o 
eNO Ort Ee O OID © 


— 
CO 
NI 

Sb POOR Conn 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Food Rent 

92-2 72-1 
134-7 119-7 

84-9 98-6 
100-6 103-8 
133-0 112-1 
140-4 112-7 
159-5 116-7 
195-5 120-7 
203-0 123-0 
202-2 121-7 
200-4 121-7 
199-1 121-7 
198-5 122-4 
199-5 122-4 
202-9 122-4 
207-2 123-4 
209-2 123-4 
207-0 123-9 
205-0 123-9 
203-3 123-9 
201-9 125-0 
199-4 125-0 
201-3 125-0 
204-0 132-7 
204-5 1327 
204-6 132-7 
209-0 132-7 
214-3 134-9 
216-7 134-9 
218-8 135-5 
220-1 135-5 
218-6 136-4 
218-8 136-4 
220-2 136-4 
224-4 136-4 
233-9 137-6 
238-4 137-6 
235-4 137°6 
239-8 139-8 
249-7 139-8 
251-4 139-8 
251-1 142-7 
249-7 142-7 
250-2 144-8 
249-3 144-8 
250-0 144-8 
248-1 144-8 
241-7 146-3 
240-2 146-3 
235-3 146-3 
237-0 147-9 
239-5 147-9 
238-0 147-9 
234-2 148-9 
229-3 148-9 





_ 
i=) 
a 

POO PON Oe 


_ 
bo 
Oo 

et tl ell col) i fa == he oem) 


ia 
w 
oo 

He “TR 01 © WO OD 












































| nee +r 
| ie urnish- | Miscel- 
Clothing ings and | laneous 
Services 
| 

88+3 69-6 

134-8 105-0 

93-3 98-2 
100-7 101-4 101-4 
122-1 119-0 109-4 
126-3 124-5 112-6 
143-9 141-6 117-0 
174-4 | 162-6 123-4 
183-1 | 167-6 128-8 
181-9 167-0 126-6 
181-8 167-8 128-1 
182-7 167-9 128-1 
182-3 | 168-0 128-4 
183-3 168-1 128-4 
183-3 167-7 128-4 
183-3 167-5 128-5 
183-2 167-4 128-9 
183-5 167-4 128-9 
184-1 | 167-2 130-2 
1838-7 | 167-4 130-2 
183-7 | 167-1 130°5 
183-3 167-0 131-6 
183-0 166-4 132-1 
181-4 166-3 132-1 
181-2 166-4 132-3 
180-8 166-4 132-3 
180-7 166-9 132-4 
180-7 166-9 132-5 
180-9 168-9 132-5 
182-3 171-1 132-8 
183-5 172-7 133-3 
184-5 174-8 133-4 
184-9 176-4 134-1 
187-1 179-8 135-8 
192-4 185-1 137-0 
196-3 188-6 137-8 
198-8 190-7 138-8 
201-5 194-9 140-7 
202-5 197-1 144-0 
202-9 196-4 142-2 
204-6 199-0 143-7 
206-9 199-1 144-0 
213-8 200-1 144-3 
214-6 199-9 144-9 
215-5 200-6 144-9 
215-3 201-1 145-7 
213-0 200-1 146-5 
211-2 200-8 146-9 
210-4 200-5 147-9 
210-1 198-2 147-4 
209-3 197-2 147-4 
209-1 196-7 147-4 
208-6 196-0 147-8 
207-7 195-8 147-8 
206-7 195-9 148-5 





Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only )t 





— 
i 
[o @) 

OP Ce bho 


_ _— 
Go oO 
ro) ~ 
Qe awbodwHwo~acs SUIMSEHWRORMwWA 


bo 
— 
_ 
TOP OE DOWN OP CO 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO OCTOBER 1952 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















— Total 
1949-—Januarviep onus ace ees 99-8 
Pebruary.csee eter re cakes 99-7 
MarGhe.che cere ed ans he eee 99-4 
ADrlTs Gee tot eae 99-3 
May Ramana atin he ones eee 99-2 
JUNO. chee eee 99-6 
duals. Sh ke cee ee oo ee 100-0 
AUGti6t 25. Sneha: so Soe Sees 100-4 
Septentpers: 7 ives5 0+ (Meee 100-4 
@ctGDer: ea eee 100-6 
INOVEHLDCE wna aoe eee rae 101-0 
December oes es eee 100-5 
PY Gar et cis tes Ee» orate tte 100-0 
(95 (SJ ANURY s sack ae cee Mee ee 100-1 
Peruse cy iavecise cael enc east 100-2 
Marcharnce og ice: os cere 100-9 
PADI Ne ieee ee soe ee or 101-2 
NASR Co Cees, Jun ae 101-2 
UNGt aN tee. eee ne tees 101-9 
A fl bgt 8 eS pia crt eo a Bee 102-7 
PATIGTISURS. «tutte, orci tan etme ets 103°3 
Septein Deb divc sera fanu gree 104-3 
Octobertscncane ee eee es 105-9 
INGWEMNOCE saree ie eee eve 105-4 
December noes ener 106-6 
WV CATR fos cree ete as 102-9 
1951 Jantiary: tek. cowie eereener ee 107-7 
EGO LURE Vue tcc atte eno ee tne: 109-1 
INMaTC Hie sich ose ae ee ee 110-8 
Arie, Fick cho ee ee 111-7 
IMA: ao beers wus oe ole See Siar ee 112-2 
JUNG owes Sash ees 113-7 
ULL ara faut ne ARO coe, tae 114-6 
PASO: Sti Wc tale as ee eo a 115-5 
Septem beren ance wus aero aces 116-5 
October se) teary neo 117-1 
November. semana eee wee 117-9 
IDECenIDe Loe nr eee eae 118-1 
LY Gat ae, ces eee eee 17 
1952-—January:cc bet cee ee Genes 118-2 
Webruary sb seh oe noses 117-6 
Marchvicean tame oe aero 116-9 
Abril, aie Meee has Cae 116-8 
Manion’ s, oe castes eee 115-9 
JUNG Re ole ee, cc aroma ee 116-0 
A ae ee age ee i tlc dee 116-1 
TANS USUs anna moo aero toiene 116-0 
Sentem bers. oasee ois be ieee 116-1 
October’): sv jee. ee 116-0 


Food 


Shelter 


Clothing 


Household 


Oper- 
ation 


Other 
Commo- 
dities and 
Services 


a ea | rf 





99- 


109- 
106- 
110- 
111- 
Tia 


112- 
115- 


115 


118- 
114- 
118- 
119- 


119: 
119- 


121- 


cuto cn cei irda em WWM OAMWRORMROS Do ANoONHhOHoSTEH oO OO w WINS w 


3 


99-8 


— 
S 
=) 
WENOOFRWNNNNW © i=) RPOommoMmonmouk © 


—_ 
So 
ow 
=" 


— 
—_ 
= 

“ID HD POO Cr On CORP OPNAHLOWOfF 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE 
CANADA AT THE BEGIN 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
NING OF SEPTEMBER 1952 








Fen 
: “urnish- 
Clothing eee 
Services 
103-0 101-7 
223-5 186-4 
230-4 185-7 
195-4 202-0 
207-1 188-8 
206-8 197-1 
218-3 203-6 
216-9 189-5 
219-6 194-4 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Total 
Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 2 Food Rent Fuel 
195 1952 1952 

St.John’s, Nfid.() 102-7 105-3 103-6 104-5 106-6 107-6 
Hialitaxce tees 177-5 179-0 176-7 229-0 127-7 1525 
Sted oun mens war 184-2 186-1 183-9 231-0 127-8 146-9 
Montreal sac. ee 196-0 191-7 191-7 250-4 151°3 141-3 
TOLOMG rags timers. es 185-4 184-2 183-3 222-8 157-3 175-8 
Winnipe cease ae) coe 182-2 180-0 179-0 233°3 134-8 133-3 
Saskatoon. se 44... 186-2 183-9 182-7 236-4 132-3 158-6 
iH diniontoneeenee de: 181-5 179-1 177-7 237-8 125-3 121-8 
Vancouver.......... 190-2 189-5 189-0 239-6 135-6 176-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


@) St. John’s Index on the base, Ju 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


ne 1951 = 100. 


(Bass: Aug. 1939=100) 


but should not be used to compare 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








*Commodities 


iBeetasirlomisteaks essciccteiss oleae ses 
Beet sroundistea ker... een deen o, 
1S COU BD IAG pees aero ti. once ne, eet ks 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ 
amb wler roastea cota ta nets eee. 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... 


Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... 
ardespure Men rrase howe che She tee: 
Shortening, vegetable................ 


eee ecest errr sereeeresesesesesseevese 


Butter, creamery, prints.............. 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb.............. 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced... 
Hlounstall-purposers-niccsteccicee dasa: 
Wornpl lalcesm8) O76 situ vice chy ean secre aes 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... 


IROAS P20 OD mace ti ce Gee siialaree Woe hs 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z............ 
OTTONS COOKING eye te ea re io 
Potatoes, Now, table: o...ci.o.o..4- 
Prunes, pkg 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... 


CC eo CC ee ee 








OranressG@aliornidentns cee ees a ns ae ae 
Jamastrawberry, 16°0Z...cn-4.--02 «4. 
Reaches OlOZep ere cb near waae es 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 
Tog Slack tel bsppe nite ein cere nessiarers e's 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to September 1952 Prices. 


Sept. 
1952 


Price 
Sept. 
1952 


Or 
So 
ROTO cw COONNRee 


Der Dec Dec. Sept Sept. | Sept Aug. 
1941 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 
lb. 120-7 154-8 258-1 331-4 385-2 344-8 
lb. 125-7 167-9 287°3 368-3 428-0 385-1 
lb. 132-7 162-3 306-9 394-8 486-4 399-7 
lb. 136-7 168-3 342-7 444-6 562-0 473-2 
lb. 109-9 152-8 248-6 300-8 347-4 844-2 
lb. 125-3 143-8 249-4 255-6 310-1 233°7 
Ib. 127-0 | 143-4] 278-8 | 301-2} 346-4] 269-1 
lb. 132-3 142-5 236-1 223-5 233-4 176-1 
lb. 151-3 159-6 205°3 241-4 263-0 145-3 
lb. 134-7 137-5 221-5 229-9 259-0 209-9 
doz 156-4 181-3 237-4 206-9 269-4 222-7 
qt. 111-0 95-4 164-2 166-1 178-9 191-7 
lb. 140-5 148-0 230-8 215-0 253-6 230-4 
pkg. 174-6 165-4 226-7 225-2 254-3 262-5 
lb. 106-5 106-3 165-1 176-1 188-6 191-8 
lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 221-2 227-2 224-3 
pkg 101-1 100-0 163-0 165-2 184-6 195°4 
tin 129-9 | 137-7 | 190-6} 171-6 | 246-5 | 300-5 
tin 117-5 121-7 146-7 144-9 161-8 171-2 
tin 128-3 132-7 186°7 169-4 177°5 193-8 
lb. 108-2 126-5 163°3 161-3 156-8 240-2 
10 lbs 89-9 149-4 162-3 148-6 156-5 345-0 
lb. 115-8 120-2 189-5 209-5 252-9 236-4 
Ib. 104-0 | 108-6} 127-8} 133-2} 173-9] 171-9 
doz 132-5 154°3 130-0 142-2 140-2 132-5 
jar 111-3 115-1 146-7 157-9 166-6 161-3 
tin 101-5 106-1 142-6 141-6 155-3 154-7 
lb. 132-3 132-3 150°8 188:6 205-8 180-6 
lb. 141-6 131-7 189-6 289-7 315-3 308-3 
pkg 145-2 131°6 176:9 181-7 185°8 187-2 


for) 
lop) 
AoMmnw ans] SOS oO or WOO orsye 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


ee eee ee 


Loeality 


es) 
oO 
oO 
<r 
a} 
‘o) 
| 
a 








Stewing, boneless, 


de removed) 
per lb. 


per lb. 
cut, chops, 


per lb. 
Hamburger, 
per lb. 
per lb. 
Fresh shoulder 


per lb. 
Fresh loin, centre 


Sirloin steak, 
Round steak, 
Blade roast, (bla- 








Newfoundland— 


1S evolanis ees ticae eats res 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown.... 


Nova Scotia— 


B= alitaxe wees ae sl+ 
4—Sydney........... 


New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton.......... 


6—Saint John...... 


Quebee— 
7—Chicoutimi....... 


10—Quebec........... 
11—Sherbrooke....... 
12—Sorelige seer ea a. 
13—Three Rivers..... 


Ontario— 
14—Brantford......... 


15—Cornwall.......... 
16—Fort William...... 
17—Hamilton......... 
18—Kirkland Lake.... 
19—London........... 
20—North Bay....... 
2i—Oshawa........... 
22—Ottawa....a-0-.6- 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.. 
24—Sudbury.......... 
25—Toronto........... 
26—Windsor.......... 


Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg.......... 


Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina............- 


29—Saskatoon........ 
Alberta 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert..... 


33-—'Lraileccnsash tats 
34—Vancouver........ 


35—Victoria.......... 
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s |SHe)| 2 
ro arta =a 
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D < one mee 
oS Fs Osten ® 5) 
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Ss cts. cts 
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2-4 342 Oo cena: 


-8 | 34-8 | 53-8 

-6 | 27-0] 51-6 

-9 | 28-2} 55-2 
38-7 | 29-0] 50-3 
-38 | 30-1) 50-7 

-0} 32-0) 57-0 

-1| 29:6 | 56-7 
47-7 | 29-8 | 52-0 
48-5 | 29-7] 51-8 
Blrrnste 34-0 | 63-0 
47-0 | 31:5 | 50-8 
57-0 | 32-0] 58-0 
45-2 | 30-7] 54-4 
tatanetotehs 31-6 | 51-7 
44-6 | 30-6 | 50-7 
47-0 | 28:8 | 50-4 
51-8 | 31-3] 55-9 
56:6 | 29-0 | 53-3 
43-9 | 30:8] 49-3 
47-5 | 31-2 | 55-9 
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pes & ote 
gs ioe #3 aa 
= ee b= feo) A oso 28 3 5 Ra 
Bei) feels Mesa ce dle ner 2g = BES 
£6 | ES 4 |All Get ence eee etter ea 
Lacality eo eat cdl aie ee al bee Bal da] 2a] 28 
2 | 230) Ree Pees el | ee P| es | ee 
as| #2| 2s] eS! ds] as] ge] us| Ss 
GR} 88) SES} FS] $8] g8] Sa] 48 3h 
“= ; 4 e | A 6) 2) Ss a | & mQ 
cts cts. ts. t ts. 
Newfoundland— cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
(SACU IVEY? adie 208 (aielod at Cos hae Soild Died 8-6 | 12-0] 20-7} 12-0} -3-61 89-0] 32-0] 75-6 
P.E.I.— g 
Me ON RN OLAF AKON ooo wean ho oode pes anneal 88-8 8-2 13-6 19-0 11-3 55-3 65-7 17-0 65-4 
Nova Scotia— 
Sa bait exons een eet en omen ach aes. cee 92-1 8-1 12-8 18-3 10-0 52-6 15-7 20-5 66-3 
g 
iol Shitelatepiay cy eae oe en anne SUA eeraLt 90-9 8°5 14-0 19:5 11-3 53-0 78-3 22-0 67-1 
New Brunswick— g 
De MOnCLOlesenne att ste fs wos heen 80-0 8-0 12-0 18-4 10-9 51-8 75°3 20-0 64-8 
GSS GHC OU NEL ee, ae a Nee: el bel 86-7 8-1 12-7 18-7 10-6 51-3 78-0 21-0 67-2 
Quebec— 
a COIN COUP reat arenes iets ae oe 112-5 8-3 15-2 18-8 11-8 58-7 67-2 20-0 60-2 
Hee SINE Ee CA ae Se en Oe Renae AC Ine | De 7:3 12-0 7-4 10-9 48-4 70-1 22-0 59-6 
9—Montreal........... 92-3 7:5 12-0 17-5 10-1 50-1 73-2 20-0 59-7 
EAE OSS SA Ree Saleen ee 88-1] 7-2] 12-0] 17-9] 10-3} 52-9 | 73-9] 20-0] 61-1 
g 
HESS) averentsel aay ew) eth a OL a Ree 93-3 8-0 12-4 18-4 10-3 52-6 74-2 20-0 59-6 
g 
2 SOLS LA Ren rete fs We 6 ee 7-4 12-0 17-7 10-4 48-6 68-0 19-0 60-3 
Hei) BU nuiteraiel SALES yer g's Hl eae ae See ee as eee | nae 7-4 11-3 17-4 10-9 51-6 71-8 19-0 60-4 
Ontario— 
TSP ah bon cleeer eee Ps eter hs ska ae oe Salle et 7:8 12-0 17-6 10-6 47-6 70-8 21-0 61-5 
LD Cornwall leet tnt epee olin We. daa croet ce noe 7:3 12-0 17-8 10-5 50-0 70-0 17-0 60-9 
NG HontaWalliain earn eee ee 88-0 7°0 13-3 18-9 11-8 54-4 62-9 23-0 61-2 
SS SE y aah Por beeper = eh Ae Se ae 97-8 7-9 12-0 17-4 10-5 47-7 Wales 22-0 63-0 
PS ——tricland duakGsggen. see. Sees leases oe acc 91-0 7°83 11-3 18-4 11-2 52-0 76-0 25-0 63-5 
GS Ond ons Pets os) eke ea eae. ee 97-0 7:7 12-0 17-5 10-8 48-0 66-2 21-0 63-0 
20 IN OCG HES Ay Meese er ee ce, Aen cee aces a ee 95-0 7:8 12-7 19-5 11-9 50-7 76-0 22-0 64-6 
OS MAW PER Re Me 5 6 hs ack oie kai en hance 7:9 12-0 17-3 10-6 47-2 71-8 21-0 61-7 
DOG UAW Wane rite iN s oe ee cca e elon tell 97-2 7°6 12-0 17-5 10-5 49-2 73-9 21-8 61-6 
Lo AUTO LEM lanlOnt en, “Remi e ean gas anos ce 89-0 7:8 13-3 19-0 11-2 50-5 74-1 23-0 63-5 
oA AGI RITZ es oo htae et Roe eee ene ce ae er eee 7-9 12-7 18-2 11-4 48-3 72°1 23-0 62-3 
£ 
DO EOLOMLONMERE Faraone eae eis kis elec alt 95-4 7:6 12-0 17-4 10-2 47-5 70-8 22-0 62-6 
3 
B= WANS OLE eter s.s) a4. coo oises Oh nciae Pousti die chars 89-9 8-1 12-0 17-9 1i-1 50-4 69-5 22-0 63-4 
Manitoba— t 
2a VV ITD CRE een GMS ea ordavens: sls ics dnc eyens hae 87-8 7-1 14-0 17-8 13-1 66-1 61-5 20-0 61-7 
Saskatchewan— ; t 
Bo EN OO ITI MeeePney eta eMC Choy acs civics = «lsc apeianeis acaraye 91-6 7+2 12-8 18-8 13-1 He 57-0 19-0 59-9 
DO ASI A LOOL ME rat oe edt Oiled al beer 89-7 7:0 12-0 17:6 14-2 63°5 58-2 20-0 61-2 
Alberta— t g 
NOOR aig.) Ne Sd ees ee 87-6 {for 12-8 18-1 12-6 62-6 68-5 21-0 62-4 
‘ t 
Silt MON LOMA ete = Sele tiieca sc ie cuz cee aude 78-0 7+2 12-0 17-7 12-5 63-2 62-4 20-0 63-9 
British Columbia— 
Dla IN CORED RUE a iriaia bs sls sur sre ahsuew vie 100-0 8-0 15-0 18-8 11-7 a 8 71-4 31-0 65-7 
er eal REN eee a rreen oe cI a vet Aacesa-é. allaace 99-2 7:5 16-0 18-5 12-9 67-1 75:7 25-0 64-0 
t 
AVIAN COMVCT ON ENE eit sicctisyois vies anaaacvdes ead 89-4 7:2 14-9 17-7 10-6 60:3 65-1 21-8 64-8 
t 
Dee VLCCOLIA EEE ot in he ae 97-3 7-4 14-9 17-9 11-0 62-6 69-4 24-0 64-9 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcr: Dominion 


















Canned Vegetables 











































& 
RS ea, oe pdt So Ed 
- S = caere 
te ge) o = On 
ees oe Neen eral eels Slee evel) ey sitas 
Loealit is et ee Tied tal Pa see ay cae teem am 8 ce Ps er =e te pe) 
: agc| of | oo | $8 | 8e5|/328)e, 8] g25)] 68 13,8] 8 
n Pa ES ee) || =r ce @ a ro) areh 
aQ- ° = ee oO ata 6 © R 
D & rites am Gye & Bien o fh oes £eoN oR SOR © 
B37| &5 | oS | £5 | 225] 225|Sa5| ase! gs | eos] sz 
263) go] sn |] SH | SS) 358] $48] ool] Fa | sea! En 
oO = a nN N oe) A, a Ay oO o) 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— s 
1==St: John’ Sivisetas bere = ee OYE hs Sao ae SOOM eee: 15-6 49-7 36:8 23:7 24-9 47-1 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown............ OBI cavetacte 16-6 31-2 31-6 18-9 DPABIS Lh peetone cee 22-4 23-0 42-0 


Nova Scotia— 
Ce SG Re sae ooco aime abEoe sh6 


ASV Any. tn dease ee doles si sies 


New Brunswick— 
5— Moncton te doackmiae eee 


G-— Santi Olan | 





















Quebec— 
(—Chicoutimi)seeadeeeee cL Per cio Se 18-8 eros on ode 4 USe ea cmce So-2° |) 2255 |) 20-7 | oe. 
SFU eee acres: aye | |eireegees 13-9 30-7 27-6 VAs) ol inereras 30-7 19°3 18-3 30-3 
9—Montreal................- LEO |e recce 15-8 30-3 28-2 15-2 21-2 30-4 20-8 20-5 34°5 
10—Qwebec i en nctie eee 22 Tickets 16-01] 30:3) °20-21/" 15-6), 22-0 | 31:7 | 21-0}, 18-9 | .24<5 
11—Sherbrooke............... SH | i Meal 90-9 | 30-41 28-8| 16-9| 21-4] 30-6 | 22-5 | 21-0] 38-7 
12—Sorel, vane aoc eee Ae Bley tiocets dick 16-0 | 30-7 | 28-5| 14-9| 21.2] 28-7} 19-4] 18-6] 39-0 
13—Three Rivers............. Wl ners 18°O70 28-85) 278 ei) 1697) testes 98:8 | 21-8 |. 20-1 |) sbi. 
Ontario— 
£4-—Brantlord soup. seiteaamgies 33-61 S711) 16-31] 28-811 28203 16-01) 21-6.) 30-5) (20-3) /) 18-6og 
15-— Cornwall. sects 34-2 37°3 15-4 29:0 | 29-1 15-4 21-2 29-8 20-0 19-8 | 32-7 
16—Fort William............. 36-0 | 38-3] 14-3] 29-4 | 28-3] 16-3] 22-3] 32-0} 20-7] 19-5) 36-9 
Wye yTanilton ten acts eeS4-2 | T-6lle 15 Ol 29-3 27-G aise narcosis cone leew ee TOC eons 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 33:8 | 36°5)| 178+] 20-6)| 29-6 | 18-8 | 22°0)' 32-0 -4)-23-2 || 22-0 |) a7°8 
19 ond ong chee menses 34-2 | 37-5] 16-4] 29-1| 28-5] 15-8] 21-9] 29-6] 20-6} 20-2| 33-0 
90— North Bay. 22 s-e esas 34-6 37-7 18-5 30:8 30-5 16-0 24-0 | 35:0 | 22-4 20-8 36-0 
21—Oshawain esses aieeaers 34-0 38-2 16:8 26:7 27-0 15-1 22-7 30-0 20-2 18-9 33-6 
PD (VELAWE oy desk eee oe eee tt eae 37-1 16:1 29-9 26-9 14-9 21-4 30:4 21-6 19-0 | 31-2 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... Bier) | BC 2t) | alice) |) PAD CI! PANGS GOR do su oo 32-7 | 21-6 | 19-6] 32-4 
DA SUD UL Wao ear rey tae 33°9 37-6 15:6 28-8 29-2 15-7 21-3 33°5 20-9 19-9 33°9 
25 — LF OFON UO ss cia sere ie ei sie 33°0 | 37-6 16-3 28-6 26°8 15-1 21-1 29-4 20-1 18-9 33-9 
J6—WiInGdSOL eae eer er 34-3 37°6 16-0 29-6 27-7 15:5 QS) Wate ee 20-1 19-0 | 35:1 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg..............5-. ; . 13-2 28-8 27-2 16-1 23-1 31-7 22-7 20-8 38-4 
Saskatchewan— 
QS— RES aes eteriepureyete rebel eres : . 12-9 30-8 29-0 16-9 24-6 34-2 22-0 23°6 37°8 
DAY —etrks] RRO comopn Had ho Obie 5 : 12:3 29-2 27-3 17-2 23-9 32-0 22-9 23-6 39°06 
Alberta— 
30—Callgvar Viens some precreescrs 30° . P49 Ff 30-6 28-2 16:3 25-9 33-0 21-4 23°5 33-6 


31=—Hamonton sce 
British Columbia— 


bo 
oO 
(=) 
Poe) 
nae 
bo 
bo 
— 
qo 
bo 
ao 
co 
[eX] 
Ni 
ie 2) 


m m 

39 Prince bupectie: dase . : 16-7 31-2 28 17- 23- 33-1 20-9 21-2 40-2 
m m 

SOR rales ate a cee tas Penare 15-7 35-2 28 18+ 25- 34-1 21:3 | 22-9 37°5 
m m. 

34-— VancOlUuvelln eer ar 14-5 28-5 26-2 15- 24- 31-6 20-1 19-8 | 34-8 


35—ViCtoriaeieee cere tee ee 


? Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Ineluding cuts 
with bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local, (f) Imported. (g) Mixed 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 
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cts 
Newfoundland— 
LS UO Seener ei etme ions. 36-0 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown 24-1 
Nova Scotia— 
ceri Bitiriae ra. eee tle Bek ea hae 21-8 
arr VAANe V riean ee hy Bah ee ei atl te 25-8 
New Brunswick— 
Dem ALONG LOnerr Veen ty aes gar A ed an ed hed | 22-2 
Da NG ODN A keri tee ey ke: 21-8 
Quebec— 
Heed NECOMIRED erst atti ha ak ores anc ei 19-3 
Be LLL Ie nae caiatan lfc Gorn Sed 18-9 
OF Montene tata 2) 2) 28 rm ne. Odd ab 17-3 
TO SE DEC rete tts SA Se OS oP te ee 18-2 
Die Omen DTG ewan ae Wa yA fo tacks, 17-7 
Be OOLe) eee ae coke oe 17-0 
OSE DEES RAVENS ON oes icuyeocnowaeenera ne 18-1 
Ontario— 
Ud IS Lan ClO ean aah Sect ee eae 19-0 
Era ORIN A) Le fa Sah b Jove eam ae 18-8 
HGS OAH NETUTEIN, oo ncannooueoonnne denon ces 20-4 
Dean tOncte... oo eee hy cee ee a el eg 19-1 
18—Kirkland Lake 19-8 
It =A LONG iin active sees Doane ee ee 19-1 
BOUIN OPC DAY Coto: cos ce citidal s Sires: 20-5 
Bil OSG ne wasters Sakon On Cn oe ee 19-3 
2 OLLLWa ae RT ea eh ed ee es 18-9 
23—Sault Ste. Marie 19-9 
TEE TS NIN UNA 5. oog.doh aheh ab Bes Ads Onan es 19-3 
2m OLONLO MME NE Hane Mites alias oe eee: 3 19-0 
2 Opes VEL SO Dann Brom Pheer (ha Ge aw en 19-0 
Manitoba— 
eee ADMD ED Aa te RNC en ental eee 19-7 
Saskatchewan— 
Mes aby. atin aie Le, ane cM en i oa 22-4 
Zo Ea SAS KEL LOO DM AO tae Sct td edo 22-3 
Alberta— 
AS eM CET ee ee ge er 23-6 
All =TaENAON OM co dunn dnsouapmeonnenoaenemocs 23-0 
British Columbia— 
Bee ane Mere: 05.05 Moree. soe ¥en ce 25-2 
Sse Bell, hector ge Be Eee ee ee 25-2 
SHE ENCORE 5 c.ct: SE Oe CE aE Ene 20-2 
SO meme CLOUL AER RES CE ais meh oes co. coc.d Sec ones 21-8 


carton and loose. 


Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. 
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55-8 LL 2S 7a) 228-4 ee Gl2Gr| 1ly-2 ee 17-00 
VW 
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74-4 11-1 28-5 26-9 Mors |) ISSO We waa ae 13.35 
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n Vv 
65-2 11-5 28-3 PASO | Gyotey MWe oe ae 19.75 
n Vv 
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n Vv 
72:5 ialoy/ 26-7 25:7 | 54-8 | 108-9 | 26.50 |....... 
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66-6 10:7 29-2 | 24-7 DOr lame LOM: Golecielon emer 
n 
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64-0 12-3 2965 ee2Oc OM oe On tO OM 2 eK O0N leases 
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67-1 13-2 26-4 23-9 55-3 | 109°6 | 25.42 |:...... 
Vs 
68-7 12-5 27°3 24:5 DO- Zee LOOEAS 252508 ee sens 
n 
79-2 10-2 28-9 24-4 vlog Wh MOMS BS GW | ne wee 
66-8 10-6 28-6 23:7 60°16) |) 109-4 | 28700) ho 
n 
61-2 11-4 23-8 25:2 54-0) 1038") (25:82 |....... 
75°0 11-2 28-6 24-9 OD: deteL04=3) | 25, 005 |ee asa 
77-0 12-9 29-3 29-8 56°8 | 100-2 | 31.50 |....... 
69-8 10-4 27-5 24-0 Os Onl O42 elo LOO near 
n 
86-2 IW sador 26-0 sists Wlepoesy | AYO See 
n 
68-8 10-7 28-8 24°6 55-3 | 103-6 | 26.50 |....... 
76-1 12-1 26:4 Pasi || GY || TOO! || XR US Se pace 
86-4 12-1 29-9 24-3 DOs LOsisd || 2Or00) |e 
n 
69-3 11-7 26-3 26-0 Deze LOLEO! | 205 DO aera ce 
68-6 10-3 28-2 24-4 DASSe ie LOM 240425. 
n 
73-6 9-8 30-0 25-1 Dore |e LOS 225) OOM. 
52-3 10-8 27-2 27-4 52-8 Hato al Its Rios oro 20.75 
44-5 9-7 24-8 27-8 Boss soll, SAG eee 18.10 
51-3 13-0 27-5 27°5 51-0 OS=O8 | Serer 17.50 
48-8 11-3 27°3 25-7 53-1 09 ls [eee alee ee 
n 
47-1 11-3 28-0 25-6 92-9) | 104-9) | saan 8.30 
74-7 9-8 26-1 26:5 me eM e leet. ae 22.90 
n 
49-4 12-7 26-2 26-7 53-9 OB Oe aes 19.25 
n 
58-0 9-0 24-1 24-1 52-2 Ge tp ae eee 20.41 
58-8 8-9 28-5 24-3 2° Jl LOO ROM ee ses yA ie a5) 


(h) Evaporated milk 17-5¢. per 16 oz. tin. 
(v) Including tins. 





(k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 


(w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-SEPTEMBER, 
































1951-19527 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Care enn eo Eo coe 
mencing In mencing n an- srit 
During | Existence] During | Existence Working i 
Month Month Days Thine 
\ ~ | a 
1952* 
VANUATV Se eek. bas ee ee che ane Gy 15 5,749t 5,749 75, 220 0-08 
Rebriaty. paccot sper ee Oa nee ee 12 22 12,388 13,048 47, 603 0-05 
Marchi ana ie, ee: 19a eee 17 26 2,895 5,204 | 65,502 0-07 
AOCIL tech be eee gen eae, eee 20 35 rine 12,055 | 178,605 0-19 
DLE Yiiee ss oy 6 See as aie te 28 42 14, 434 22,973 DAT oo 0-27 
Tine kde, Rather aoe ee 27 40 | 44.704 | 59,364 | 708,382 0-77 
VU oot icons sa Rate ee abne te ae eunem eae 24 47 8, 802 55,737 | 881,318 0-95 
AUZUSUAN Tse y teach Hie he Ue a 19 43 6,295 15,018 205, 515 0-22 
Septem bers .. caer adecine weet oeeeee teal 16 4] 5,308 15,045 203, 245 0-22 
Gunnuilative totalsaysse: see eee 178 108, 927 Dao lame 0-31 
1951 | 
PERT Vs tah ne Coto ene Sn ees 18t 18 6, 2551 6,255 16,988 0-02 
Pebruary.ciies< ceo, se ae eee 16 20 4,760 4,944 20, 103 0-02 
Marcel eer ee ee es eae ania 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
APEC eee niin ae A ye pees 17 22 es} 3,950 10,199 0-01 
Male Oa ght c orien me eee 39 40 7,250 8.038 | 35,167 0-04 
Vaities Pe ee Se ee ae cies: 41 3 15, 289 15,937 128,510 0-14 
SUL W?7 os okbeaPh rota Dowager reas clk ade so 18 36 7,326 11, 249 119,598 0-13 
DSTA epee Ais Oe hes ocr te Me atc 26 44 DiRSOD 28, 215 226, 622 0-25 
Septeni betes srs. stay Cru nine 24 35 4,035 10,808 | 117,480 0-12 
Gumulativetotalsticr 2s oe 215 74, 466 691,627 0-08 








* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is Maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1952 (1) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Workers 








Number Involved Time Loss 


Estab- 
lishments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to 


MInING— 
Copper refiners, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Granite quarry workers, 
Beebe, P.Q. 


Gypsum quarry workers, 
Wentworth, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit and confectionery 
factory workers, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Bakery workers, 
Kelowna and Penticton, 
IBGE 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Textile printers, 


Verdun, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 
workers, 
Durham, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products factory 
workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 





bo 





500 


360 


268 


(?) 


65 


a 
Si 
bo 


116 





204 





12, 000 


240 


6, 000 


1, 600 


25, 000 


9, 000 


ho 


i) 
S 
on) 


4, 000 





September, 1952 


Commenced July 14; for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced July 28; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay and pay for five statutory 
holidays following reference to 
arbitration board; plant shut down 
for an indefinite period on Sep- 
tember 23; indefinite. 


Commenced August 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated September 2; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 18; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week and other changes; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42 
to 35 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pension plan following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
September 26; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 19; protesting 
dismissal of two workers; later 
information indicates terminated 
June 20; return of workers and 


replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
Commenced July 21; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
union shop, reduced hours from 
45 to 40 per week and seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1952 (1) 


nn 





Number Involved Time Loss 


pus oe yaseipauey | in: Man- Particulars (?) 
an ocality Estab- 2 Working 
lishments Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1952—Continued 


AT 150 |Commenced July 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for statutory holi- 
days; terminated September 5; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


Small arms factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


aD 285 |Commenced July 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 10; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Structural steel fabricators 
Eastview, Ont. 


600 12,600 |Commenced August 21; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; un- 
terminated. 


Boiler and radiator factory 


workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


316 6,000 |Commenced August 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and extension of vacation 


Truck and trailer body 
factory workers, 
Weston and Swansea, 


Ont. plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1,850 15,700 |Commenced July 15; for a new 
Lauzon, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages following reference to ar- 
bitration board; terminated Sep- 
tember 11; negotiations: compro- 
mise. 


Shipyard workers, 


1,537 32,000 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. 


agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to ar- 
bitration board; unterminated. 


Shipyard workers, 


925 2,775 |Commenced August 21; for a new 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living bonus, re- 
duced hours from 44 to 40 per week 
and hospital and pension plans 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated September 4; 
conciliation; compromise. 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, painters and 
decorators, labourers, 
British Columbia. 


600 7,000 |Commenced June 6; for new agree-. 
ments providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated by 
September 18; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


Electricians, apprentices, 
and helpers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


162 1,450 |Commenced August 18; for imple- 
mentation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated September 12; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Carpenters, 


88 175 |C d A 97; 
Nelson and Salmo, B.C. Oro mene ugust for new 


agreements providing for increased 
wages to B.C. coastal rate; 
terminated September 3; negoti- 
ations; partially successful. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1952 (1) 
8SSS——————OoOoOoOoOoO0T0amTS | 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Estab- 


lishments 





Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
in Man- 

Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


e—— | fl EE 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1952—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PvuBLIC 
UtTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 1 32 
Sydney, N.S. 


Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 1 68 
labourers, 
Grand River 
St. Peters Area, N.S. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale and retail meat 1 52 
workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
SERVICE— 


Business and Personal— 


800 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


1,700 |Commenced June 24; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


50 |Commenced August 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to ar- 
bitration board; terminated Sep- 
tem ber 2; negotiations; compromise. 


Cleaners and dyers, | ik en nerane eee we 48 Commenced June 12; for union 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Recreation— 
Film distribution workers, 7 35 
Vancouver, B.C. 


recognition and agreement; later 
information indicates terminated 
by July 3; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


420 |Commenced August 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half for over- 
time and double time on Sundays 
and statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated by September 16; 
conciliation and negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1952 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Salmonymshermen.s 90 41) (uh, 0.6.0 es 2,500 
British Columbia. 
MINING— (8) 
Coal miners, 1 12 
Little Pond, N.S. 
Coal miners, 1 1, 200 
New Waterford, N.S. 
Coal miners, 1 100 
Shaughnessy, Alta. 
Coal miners, 1 128 
East Coulee, Alta. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hat and cap factory 2 100 


workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


50,000 |Commenced September 6; for 1951 
prices for chum salmon; untermi- 
nated. 


96 |Commenced September 9; dispute 
re rotation of loaders; terminated 
September 18; reference to umpire; 
in favour of employer. 


2,400 |Commenced September 16; dispute 
re alleged shortage of bolts; termi- 
nated September 18; return of 
workers pending investigation; in- 
definite. 


200 |Commenced September 29; dispute 
with machinemen re payment for 
drilling holes; unterminated. 


768 |Commenced September 23;  pro- 
testing dismissal of a miner for 
unsatisfactory service; untermi- 
nated. 


1,200 |Commenced September 16; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week, pay for 
five statutory holidays, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and time and 
one-half for overtime following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1952 (1) 


Seen eee ne 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_$__________—_|| in’ Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- AV reore Working 
Days 


lishments 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1952—Concluded 




















Metal Products— 
Aluminum ware moulders, 1 7 25 |Commenced September 38; protesting 
Wallaceburg, Ont. reduction in number of rest periods 
for moulders; terminated Sep- 
tember 8; negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
Shipbuilding— 
Machinists, welders, etc., 1 300 3,500 |Commenced September 15; for in- 
Liverpool, N.S. creased wages; unterminated. 
Shipyard workers, 1 65 825 |Commenced September 12; alleged 
Port Colborne, Ont. delay in negotiations for a new 
agreement; unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 1 450 450 |Commenced September 8; for a 
Maitland, Ont. union agreement providing for 
increased wages, union security, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
etc; terminated September 8; 
negotiations; compromise. 
Sheet metal workers, 6 90 90 |Commenced September 17; for a new 
London, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages for apprentices and helpers; 
terminated September 17; con- 
ciliation and negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
Carpenters, i 104 415 |Commenced September 25; for a 
Red Rock, Ont. union agreement providing for pay- 
ment of room and board; un- 
terminated. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Urimirims— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and helpers, 1 1 11 |Commenced September 30; for a new 
Halifax, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 1 9 100 |Commenced September 15; for a 
helpers, greater increase in wages than 
Hamilton, Ont. recommended by conciliation board 
in union agreement under ne- 
gotiations; terminated September 
27; return of workers; in favour of 
employer, board’s report imp- 
lemented. 
Beverage room employees, 14 130 845 |Commenced September 23; for a new 
Sudbury, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Garage workers, 3 102 250 |Commenced September 27; for a 
Calgary, Alta. union agreement; unterminated. 


be Ne oe 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
i (3) i indirectly affected; (4) 1,046 indirectly affected; (°) 40 indirectly affected; (®) 35 indirectly 
affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (Dec. 11) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





HE firmness of the labour market evident during September and October 
continued into the early part of November. However, the many seasonal 
employment shifts which usually take place in the fall have produced a decline 
in the general employment level, particularly during the latter part of the 
month. Virtually all fishing, harvesting, canning and preserving activities have 
been completed. Construction, although still at a higher level than last year, 
has been gradually reducing operations while farm hands, fishermen and some 
construction workers have been moving into the logging industry. Employ- 
ment in logging for the pulp and paper industry. increased during October and 
the first two weeks in November but started to level off during the latter part 
of the month at about 20,000 below last year’s peak. Employment has been 
increasing in many consumer goods industries and in retail trade to meet the 
Christmas demand and production and employment in these industries are 
generally somewhat higher than they were last year at this time. 

Thus, while seasonal changes in labour demand have been reflected in 
increasing registrations for employment at the National Employment Service 
offices during the past few weeks, the total still remains below last year. At 
November 20, 1952, applications for employment totalled 179,400, an increase 
of about 31,700 from October 23, but still 13,600 below last year’s level at the 
same date. 


Employment Conditions 
While seasonal reductions in activity in the construction, fishing, agriculture, 
farm machinery manufacturing and vehicle industries are causing an increasing 
volume of registrations for employment, the strong underlying demand for 
many consumer goods in comparison with last year and the favourable weather 
for continued outdoor activities is holding employment above 1951 levels. The 
strength in the consumer goods industries can be illustrated by the volume of 
retail sales, which were 12 per cent higher this October than in October 1951. 
This trend is continuing, judging by the 5 to 10 per cent year-to-year increases 
in the dollar value of weekly department store sales during November. 
Although November showed considerable drop in employment in con- 
struction, this industry is maintaining employment at higher levels than at 
this time last year because of the favourable weather this fall and the large 
volume of late summer starts in residential building. Although the volume of 
housing starts this spring and early summer lagged behind last year, in 
August they were about 35 per cent higher than August 1951, and in Sep- 
tember about 50 per cent higher, bringing the total for the first nine months 
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of the year to nearly eight per cent more than in the same period last year. 
A good deal of activity is also occurring in resource development and industrial 
construction and if weather conditions permit, these will probably provide 
relatively more employment opportunities this winter than last. 

The following table shows the regional distribution of registrations for 
employment on file at National Employment Service offices at November 20, 
1952, along with those of the previous month and the previous year. 


November 20 October 23 November 22 


1952 1952 1951 
Atlantionyalaate toatl et 74 23,074 Dig ad 19,681 
Qtlebée*y AIAN YR ASE ame 55,740 44 285 52,197 
WVGATIO My eee ee atten 50,278 45,518 66,884 
PY Adv Ge alte) eee RA Me are 22,289 16,557 25,760 
Pa Clie a eee ek aes (> 8. creer 27,474 23,307 28,396 
RUNNGS, Le aomsees ca ae aera: 179,355 147,614 192,918 


All regions showed an increase in registrations during November but the 
largest rise was in the province of Quebec and the only year-to-year increases 
were in the Quebec and Atlantic regions. In these areas the increasing volume 
of agricultural and construction workers registering for employment are not 
being absorbed by the logging industry as rapidly as they were last year. 
Hiring for pulp and paper logging seemed to level off about the middle of 
November, with employment in this industry in Quebec about 10,000 below 
last winter’s peak, which occurred during the second week in November. Job 
applications in Ontario, on the other hand, are 16,600 lower than they were at 
this time last year, reflecting the increased volume of consumer goods manu- 
facturing. In the Prairie and Pacific regions, registrations for employment 
are now just slightly below last year’s level. 


The strong employment position of the manufacturing industries was 
reflected in the light volume of lay-offs during November. The General 
Motors plant in Oshawa closed for model change-over during the latter part 
of the month but the automobile plants in Windsor have now recalled most 
of those temporarily laid off. Several paper mills in Quebec and Ontario were 
still on short-time and the Canadian International Paper Mill in Hawkesbury 
closed for two weeks at the end of the month. A few small lay-offs occurred 
in the textile industry in Quebec and in sawmills in the Pacific region but there 
were no other major non-seasonal lay-offs. 


Industrial Relations 


On November 21, the report of the Conciliation Board dealing with differ- 
ences between interprovincial Canadian railway companies and 17 unions 
representing about 144,000 non-operating employees was received by the 
Minister of Labour. The majority report, signed by the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock, and by Paul S. Smith, QC, representing the companies, 
recommended that existing wage rates be increased by seven per cent plus 
seven cents an hour, equivalent to a 16-cent an hour increase on the average. 
The unions had asked for an across-the-board increase of 45 cents an hour. 

The unions had also requested a cost-of-living escalator clause to provide 
a bonus of one cent an hour for each rise of one point in the cost-of-living 
index from September 1, 1952, the termination date of the previous contracts; 
a union shop and check-off; and deletion of a clause in existing agreements 
under which employees might, in the event of an emergency created by the 
international situation, be required to work up to 48 hours per week without 
overtime rates being applicable. 

(Concluded on page 1636) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1952) 






































Percentage Change 
“Ou. from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Man power— 

Total civilian BAO TOLCOWS Vic te cctcs oe tet Aug. 16] 5,419,000 _ + 1-4 
Persons ve 8 (010) 2 beat RR a Aug. 16} 5,333,000 _ + 1-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)is/Ang, 16 86, 000 _ +11-7 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

PrUltntic mene ne ee ATTN Nowell aor 25, 859 +37-4 +24-4 
UNG) Le ee eer COR oe Noy. 427 60, 253 +33-4 |] + 6:6 
DERE O Me BAY hcien. edaiy <tihesne os. Nov. 27| 53,442 +19-9 | —26-7 
RpWce CERN Retin at he ee ke ben, Nov. 27 25, 574 +47-6 — 5:6 
LE ONE pst SMR 1g Rie ly a teary i ee A a Nov. 27 29, 385 +29-0 |] — 4-2 

ocala resiongis. Ui ey! Nov... 27 194,513 +30-9 — 6:5 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
| ECSENER F188 ead i oA Ae Nov. 1 111, 539(c) +20-4 +11-8 

Amount of benefit payments....................|October $5, 710, 740 0-0} +46-4 

Index of employment (1939 = 100).............. Oct. 1 192-0 + 0-7| + 2-9 

Eran SevlOle. ees te Pie. October 10, 940 +18-1 — 4-] (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. Nov. 44,176 _ +259-1 (b) 
No; ot workers involved: ....0....0.5.5....0| Nov. 5, 084 -- +28-3 (b) 
Wie Olctrikcatemcs, SViiee.. 2 keto... Nov. 22 — —16-3 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. Oct. 1 $55.03 + 0-9] + 6-7 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................{Oct. 1 $1.30 +0:3]} + 6-6 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Oct 1 42-1 +12) + 0-5 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Oct. 1 $54. 69 + 1-5 + 7-1 

Consumer Price Index (1949 = 100).............|Nov. 1 116-1 + 0-1 — 1-5 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100).......... Nov. 1 184-8 — 0-1 — 3-4 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1949 = 100)...... Oct. 1 113-0 +15] + 8-0 

PEOtaL IA DOIUL. INCOMG..n6 60 au< ee see 00d 10 $000,000! Sept. 932 +1-1{/ + 9-9 

Industrial Production— 

ota 61085-30100) 6 Yon haved oxmiew oo: Sept. 218-8 +49} + 5-1 

DURA TINO thc eB hss Soules nak es Sept. 223-0 +56] + 4-2 
TOTTI OLE ar ater ee CR Sept. 267-0 + 7-9} + 4-5 
Ner-Oitratiogss: J), seat. 8 ge. clas. Sept. 197-3 + 3-9 + 4-0 

Trade— 

UOC tt, ge ae | dee Meare R000, OOO Sept. 946 — 1-4 + 6-2 

ESSDORUS AY OE SEE Te as. eke | $000, 000 Oct. 372 +10-7 + 0:3 

ASIDON I At eee tik oS ichcs. cnt hincth..e 000, 000) Oets 378 + 8-3] + 9-9 





(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These nercentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

(c) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of 
the Labour Gazette. 
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Coneiliators in Railway 
Dispute Submit Reports 

The conciliation board appointed to deal 
with the dispute between various national 
and international railway labour unions 
representing non-operating employers and 
the Canadian National Railways, Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway and the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
has submitted majority and minority 
reports to the Minister of Labour. 

The railways have said they would 
accept the majority report but the unions 
rejected it, indicating, however, that they 
were willing to resume negotiations. The 
railways then announced willingness to 
re-open negotiations. At the time of 
writing no date had been set for a meet- 
ing between the two parties to the dispute. 


Highlights of Reports 

Major recommendations in the majority 
report, signed by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, Board Chairman, and Paul §. 
Smith, QC, employer nominee, were :— 

An average wage increase of 16 cents an 
hour; 

The check-off of union dues by the 
company; 

Removal of a clause in the 1950 contract 
restricting overtime pay in the event of a 
declared national emergency ; 

No union shop; 

No escalator wage clause; 

Effective date of a one-year contract to 
be the date final agreement is reached. 

Chief recommendations of the minority 
report, submitted by David Lewis, 
employee nominee, were:— 

An average wage increase of 26 cents an 
hour; 

An escalator clause to give employees 
a further increase of one cent an hour for 
each point rise in the cost-of-living index; 

The union shop; 

The check-off. 

Both majority and minority reports will 
be printed in full in the January issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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Everyone’s Productive 
Efforts Needed—Gregg 


The productive efforts of everyone, 
including women, older workers and the 
handicapped, are going to be needed as 
Canada’s economy continues to expand, 
said the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Munister 
of Labour, in an address to the Women’s 
Canadian Club in Montreal recently. 


In reviewing the changes that have taken 
place in the Canadian labour force, which 
now numbers 5,400,000 persons, Mr. Gregg 
said that the problem of the older worker 
continues to be “an urgent situation”. 

The Minister said that the demands 
of modern industry, with its rapid work 
schedules, fixed job standards, and emphasis 
on speed, allow little leeway for the 
gradual adjustment of the worker to his 
changing capacities. A premium has come 
to be placed upon the adaptability and 
flexibility of youth and this has worked 
very much to the disadvantage of the older 
man and woman. Older workers once laid 
off find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
re-employment, he pointed out. 

Furthermore, because of pension plans 
with compulsory retirement provisions, 
many employers were reluctant to hire 
older persons. But, said Mr. Gregg, “there 
really are few more unkind acts than that 
of forcing retirement on a physically and 
mentally active person who must then 
adjust himself or herself to a life of 
inactivity on a low income”. 

The idea that a person should be 
forcibly retired from work at a specific 
age such as 65 or even 70 was archaic, he 
continued. Yet National Employment 
Service records show that in Canada today 
30 per cent of all people registered for 
work are over 45 years of age, while ten 
per cent are over 65. These ratios are 
much higher than the proportions of people 
of these ages in the labour force. 

Mr. Gregg said that through the special 
placement and counselling facilities of the 
National Employment Service, efforts are 
being made to find jobs for these older 
workers. 

Canada’s expanding economy is also 
going to need the greatest possible con- 
tribution from disabled persons, said the 
Minister. Through the recently-established 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons (L.G., 
Feb., p. 128) as many handicapped persons 
as possible will be given a chance to 
become producers of wealth and make 
their proper contribution to the nation. 
There are jobs in our complex modern 
society, continued the Minister, which these 


people can do and do well. Employers 
have found that, placed in jobs they are 
capable of filling, disabled persons are safe, 
efficient and trustworthy. 


Women had established their right to 
take jobs, their ability to perform them 
with magnificent skill and “have clinched 
a recognition of their very real contribu- 
tion in the employment field,” said Mr. 
Gregg. “The increased role of women, 
however, is still not recognized sometimes 
as much as it should be and we might 
.perhaps do more to seek the advice of 
women and of women’s organizations in 
regard to labour matters.” 





Pension Plan Can’t Force 
Retirement Before 66 


Provisions in private pension plans 
calling for the compulsory retirement of 
employees below the age of 66 years 
are unenforceable in Massachusetts. The 
Massachusetts Commission Against Dis- 
crimination recently ruled that compulsory 
retirement of a person on account of age 
between 45 and 65 years violates the 
state’s law banning discrimination on 
account of age. 


The ruling was made after the state’s 
Governor vetoed a bill which would have 
exempted termination of employment 
under a retirement plan from the ban. 


Massachusetts is the only state which 
forbids discrimination on account of age 
and which provides for enforcement of the 
ban through a commission.* 

A 1950 amendment to the Massachusetts 
Fair Employment Practices Act of 1946 
added discrimination on account of age 
between 45 and 65 years to the unfair 
employment practices listed in the Act. 





Objective Measuring of 
Retirement Age Debated 


Objective measurements to determine 
when a worker should be retired were 
discussed recently at a meeting of the 
National Committee on the Ageing in New 
York City. Part of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, the Committee is made 
up of representatives of labour, business, 
medicine, health, welfare and education. 


*Louisiana has a statute which makes it 
a misdemeanour for an employer with more 
than 25 employees to adopt any rule 
requiring the discharge of employees or 
rejection of job applicants because of age 
under 50 years. 


Both the labour and business members 
expressed distrust of objective tools in 
measuring the ability of ageing workers and 
stressed the necessity for more attention 
to individual needs and capabilities, especi- 
ally on the part of supervisors. A corpora- 
tion personnel director said one of his 
company’s biggest problems was to find 
supervisors able to judge a man’s output 
and capabilities. 

Many physical tools for objective tests, 
including photographic and _ electronic 
equipment, were available to measure the 
physical output of a man, said one engi- 
neering expert. But these were not being 
used by any agencies other than the 
military. 


Experts in retirement counselling reported 
on the success of several pilot projects 
aimed at adjusting persons of retirement 
age to retirement or to limited employ- 
ment. It was reported that one group 
of workers approaching retirement was 
helped to form a permanent retirement club 
through an eight-week series of lectures. 
These talks focused on such problems as 
mental health, use of leisure time, financial 
changes and physical health. 





Provinces Spend More 
On Hospitals, Education 


Canada’s ten provinces spent a total of 
$152,925,000 on hospital care during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, com- 
pared with $132,935,000 during the preced- 
ing twelve months. A total of $190,967,000 
was spent on education, compared with 
$178,393,000 for the previous year. 

These increases were reported recently 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
its preliminary analysis of revenue and 
expenditures of these governmenis. 

The cost of aid to the aged and blind, 
on the other hand, declined to $40,747,000 
from $45,406,000 as a result of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada taking over full respon- 
sibility on January 1, 1952, for pensions to 
persons aged 70 years and over and 
assuming an equal share in assistance to 
needy persons 65 to 69 years old.* This 
change affected provincial expenditures only 
in the last quarter of the fiscal year under 
review. 





*During the first nine months of the 
calendar year 1952, the federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the plan for assist- 
ance to needy persons 65 to 69 years of 
age amounted to $11-:7 million, or at the 
rate of something less than $16 million 
yearly. 
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Reise Ceiling on Loans 
For Rental Housing 


Maximum loans to builders for rental 
housing made jointly by private lending 
institutions and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation under the National 
Housing Act have been increased, it was 
announced ‘recently by Hon. R. UH. 
Winters, federal Minister of Resources and 
Development. 

Builders erecting semi-detached or row 
housing will be able to get the loans per 
unit as are allowed on one-family dwellings. 
The ceiling for this type of building has 
been raised from $6,700 to $8,500 per unit. 

The maximum loan on fully-serviced and 
fire-proof units in apartment construction 
has been raised from $6,700 to $7,200 per 
unit. The builder can also get a loan of 
80 per cent of the cost of any elevators 
he installs in the apartment buildings. 

The loans, repayable in from 20 to 30 
years, are at 54 per cent per annum calcu- 
lated semi-annually. 





U.S. Official Conuments 
On Farm Labour Mowes 


The successful completion of this year’s 
movement of tobacco curers from the 
United States to Ontario and of potato 
workers from New Brunswick and Quebec 
to Maine “attests to the fine spirit of 
co-operation between the employment 
service personnel on both sides of the 
border,” according to Don Laurin, Chief, 
Farm Placement Service, United States 
Department of Labour. 


“The program for movement of this 
labour worked very smoothly,” he added. 


Mr. Laurin’s remarks were contained in 
letters addressed to the Special Services 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
W. W. Dawson, Director of this branch, 
was in charge of Canadian arrangements. 


A detailed account of this international 
project for the movement of seasonal 
workers in agriculture is given in the 
Lanour GazeTrTn, July, 1949, p. 834. 





U.S. Labour Attache 
To Canada Transferred 


Joseph Godson, Labour Attaché at the 
United States Embassy in Ottawa for the 
past two and a half years, has been trans- 
ferred to a similar post at his country’s 
embassy in JLondon, England. He will 
begin his new duties early in 1953. 
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Before leaving Ottawa at the end of 
November, Mr. Godson in a press inter- 
view said :— 

“Relations between the labour move- 
ments on both sides of the border have 
been most cordial because they have been 
based on an ever-increasing understanding 
of their common aims as well as of their 
occasional differences. 

“T wish to thank Canadian labour for 
their friendship.” 


21,000 in 65-69 Age Group 
Receiving Old Age Pension 


At the end of the first nine months’ 
operation, 81,016 persons were receiving 
financial aid under the federal-provincial 
old age assistance program for persons 
between 65 and 69 years of age, Federal 
Welfare Minister Paul Martin has dis- 
closed. This number is about 16 per cent 
of the number of persons in Canada in 
this age group. 

This program, begun last January, pro- 
vides for a payment of up to $40 per 
month to persons with a limited income. 
The cost is shared equally by the federal 
and provincial Governments, with the 
federal share to the end of September 
totalling $11,701,580. 

Federal welfare officials noted that the 
number of persons receiving assistance is 
considerably lower than the estimated 
figure of 140,000 anticipated when the 
program was discussed in the parliamentary 
committee on old age security two years 
ago. Initial costs to the federal Govern- 
ment will also be well below the estimated 
$32,000,000 a year. 


Two States Pass Laws 
Curbing Union Activities 

In two of the United States, new labour 
laws have been passed which provide curbs 
on union activities. 

In Arizona, a new law bars picketing 
except where there exists between the 
employer and the majority of employees 
a bona fide dispute regarding wages and 
working conditions. Secondary boycotts 
are specifically outlawed. 

In Nevada, a new law prohibits dis- 
crimination in hiring or in employment 
because of non-membership in awinion. It 
outlaws union-shop and closed-shop con- 
tracts. It prohibits compelling a person 
to join a labour organization or to strike 
against his will by any threatened or actual 
interference. Injured parties may obtain 
an injunction or sue for damages. 


Forecast of Legislation 
Given by N.B. Minister 


Three new pieces of labour legislation 
are being prepared for presentation to the 
1953 sitting of the New Brunswick Legis- 
lature, 1t was revealed recently by the 
Hon. A. E. Skaling, the province’s Min- 
ister of Labour. 

The new legislation will call for a fair 
wage clause in all government contracts, 
bring the province’s Labour Relations Act 
into lne with the Acts in other provinces 
and change the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide automatically for the 
opinions of a third doctor in cases where 
a doctor called in by an incapacitated 
workman meets disagreement from a 
Compensation Board doctor. 





Allan C. Ross Named to 
Lebour Relations Board 


Allan C. Ross of Ottawa, former Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation and a former Vice-Chairman of 
the Canadian Standards Association, has 
been appointed to the Canada Labour 
Relations Board as an employer 
representative. 

He succeeds Albert Deschamps, who 
several months ago was named Director 
of European Defence Construction Opera- 
tions for Canada. Mr. Deschamps resigned 
from the Board because his new appoint- 
ment requires him to spend about two- 
thirds of his time in Europe. 

Mr. Ross has attended several Interna- 
tional Labour Organization conferences as 
an adviser to the employer delegates. 





Hivings and Separations 
Follow Seasonal Pattern 


Hiring and separation rates for Cana- 
dian industry as a whole followed a normal 
seasonal pattern during the two-year period 
from March, 1950, to February, 1952, 
according to a bulletin published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 

The summer months were characterized 
by a high level of hirings and a low 
level of separations; the winter months, 
by a reverse situation. During the spring 
and fall, hiring and _ separation rates 
tended towards equality. 

The rates for industry as a whole reflect 
the relative importance of various indus- 
tries in the Canadian industrial complex. 





*Hiring and Separation Rates in Certain 
Industries, March, 1950, to February, 1952. 
Price: 25 cents. 
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Manufacturing, the industry giving employ- 
ment to the greatest number of workers 
and the one characterized by a narrow 
range of fluctuations, exerts a stabilizing 
influence on the over-all pattern of 
fluctuations. 


The effect of primary industries such as 
non-metal mining and food processing 


tends to be partially offset by those indus- 


tries such as public utilities and finance, 
insurance and real estate, which exhibit 
smaller fluctuations than manufacturing. 


The generally high levels of employment 
in the post-war years have been associated 
with relatively stable and fairly high rates 
of both hirings and separations. 





Montreal Woman Named 
To Manpower Council 


Mrs. Flora D. Jutras, of Montreal, has 
been appointed to the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower. She succeeds to 
the membership left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Corinne de la Durantaye. 

Mrs. Jutras is the daughter of the late 
Eugene Durocher, Member of Parliament 
for St. James, 1940-45, and the wife of 
Dr. Jutras, of Montreal. She is Treasurer 
of the Lady Auxiliaries, St. Joseph 
Hospital, Rosemont; member of the 
Montreal Chamber of Commerce; Lady 
Auxiliary of the Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb; and an executive member of the 
Family Assistance Bureau of Montreal. 


Canadian Steelworkers 
List Next Year’s Atms 


“Ageoressive” action in low-wage areas to 
close the gap between wage rates in different 
parts of Canada is planned by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). This 
was one of the major decisions taken at 
a policy conference of the union’s Cana- 
dian locals. 

During a two-day session the 239 dele- 
gates from 154 of the union’s Canadian 
locals also recommended :— 

Continuation of the campaign to raise 
wage rates to the level achieved in the 
United States. 

A higher pay differential between job 
classes in the primary steel industry to 
achieve parity with United States rates in 
all classifications. 

Extension of the job classification pro- 
gram to other sections of the industry as 
quickly as possible. 

A guaranteed annual wage. 


Wage Curbs Should Go 
—Late CIO President 


A call for the abolition of all wage 
controls was the keynote of the late 
Philip Murray’s presidential address, pre- 
pared for delivery at the 14th annual 
meeting of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It was issued the day on 
which the convention was to have opened. 

“We are compelled to face the fact,” 
stated the report, “that there no longer is 
a comprehensive price control program.” 
At the beginning of October, it said, “less 
than half of the cost of living was under 
effective control”. 

The report warned of the danger of a 
“deflationary tendency within the economy. 
“Tnternal weaknesses in the economy at 
present—inadequate consumer buying power 
compared with our ability to produce an 
increasing output of consumer goods— 
indicate the possibility of an economic 
downturn after the levelling-off of defence 
expenditures . 


“The facts—a weak law, soft markets in 
some parts of the economy, and collapsing 
price and production controls—are clear. 
The basis for maintaining wage controls 
under these conditions at present no 
longer exists.” 


Controls When Necessary 


The report recommended, however, that 
the new United States Congress “arm the 
Government with authority to impose 
controls whenever necessary, without the 
legislative and administrative delays that 
occurred in 1950.” If there is a steady rise 
in living costs, controls should be imposed 
immediately, it stated. 


The report criticized the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board for “failing to handle wage 
petitions speedily”. Many of the 12,000 
eases before the Board at the end of 
September, it said, “had been pending for 
three months or more”. 

The CIO’s financial position at the end 
of the fiscal year, September 30 last, 
showed “cash assets the highest in the 
history of the CIO,” the late president 
reported, adding that the Executive had 
approved his recommendation to use part 
of the cash balance to purchase US. 
Treasury bonds. A membership of more 
than six million was reported. 


The convention was to have convened 
at Los Angeles on November 17 but, 
because of the death of Philip Murray 
on November 9, it was postponed to 
December and its scene changed _ to 
Atlantic City instead of Los Angeles as 
originally planned. 
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D. J. McDonald is Acting 
Steelworkers’ President 


David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
since its founding, has been designated 
acting president by the executive board 
of the union. Mr. McDonald fills the 
position left vacant by the death of 
Philip Murray on November 9. 


Mr. McDonald, born in 1902, became 
secretary to Mr. Murray, then Vice- 
President of the United Mine Workers, in 
1922. He continued in that post until 
1939. In that year he was appointed 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, which later became 
the United Steelworkers. 


Retired Unionist Nemed 
Vo B.C. Labour Board 


Tom Dunlop, a retired member of the 
Vancouver Division of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(AFL-TLC), has been appointed to the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
to fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of George Wilkinson. 

Mr. Dunlop will hold his office until 
January 12, when the terms of office of all 
members expire. It is still undecided 
whether the status of the Board will at 
that time be changed from permanent to 
non-permanent. 





UNESCO Publishes Book 
On Question of Race 


The United Nations Education, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has published a 
book which discusses the race. question in 
the light of recent research. Its title: 
What is Race? Evidence from Scientists. 


Answers, founded on the evidence of 
geneticists and anthropologists, are given to 
such questions as: How were the main 
races formed? Are there “pure” races? 
Are the physical characteristics which 
differentiate the races unchangeable? Do 
they produce inequalities in the field of 
intelligence and culture? Is there a 
“superior” race? 

Essential facts are presented in simple, 
clear language and in a series of illustra- 
tions and charts in colour. 

Canadian distributor of UNESCO publi- 
cations is the University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto 5, Ont. The booklet is priced 
at 25 cents. 


Plant Workers Now Form 
Largest Labour Group 


Manufacturing and mechanical workers 
now form the largest labour group in the 
country. 


According to a Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics bulletin on the 1951 census, they 
form 17-2 per cent of the total gainfully- 
employed persons in Canada. At the time 
of the 1941 census, they formed 16 per 
cent. 

Agricultural workers, who formed the 
largest group in 1941, now form the second 
largest with 16 per cent. 

The third largest labour group at the 
time of the last census was the clerical 
workers, up from fourth place in 1941, 
with 11-5 per cent compared with eight 
per cent a decade earlier. 

Next in order were: the service group 
(third in 1941); transportation and com- 
munication; proprietary and managerial; 
labourers (other than in agriculture, fishing, 


logging or mining); professional; com- 
mercial; and construction. 

Canada’s total occupied labour force 
(including the armed forces) numbered 


5,286,153, the DBS bulletin stated. Of this 
number, 4,121,832 (78 per cent) were males; 
1,164,321 (22 per cent), females. 


Excluding Newfoundland, for which 1941 
figures are not available, and the armed 
forces, the 1951 civilian labour force in the 
other nine provinces totalled 5,109,080. 
This was approximately 22 per cent above 
that of 1941 and was considerably greater 
proportionately than the rise in the total 
population of the nine provinces, which 
was about 19 per cent. 

The census bulletin also gives the 
numbers employed by sex and occupation. 





V. C. Phelan Reports to 
ILO on Brazilian Survey 


Brazil’s agreement early in the year to 
accept a minimum of 18,000 immigrants 
in 1952, under the Provisional Inter- 
Governmental Committee for the Move- 
ment of Migrants from Europe, imme- 
diately raised the question as to how they 
could most efficiently be incorporated into 
the country’s economy. 

By arrangement with the Government 
of Brazil, an inquiry into the problems 
involved was undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. V. C. Phelan, 
Director, Canada Branch of the ILO, was 
assigned to make the survey (LG., 
March, 1952, p. 256). Mr. Phelan’s find- 
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ings and recommendations have been 
submitted in a report entitled Immigration 
into Brazil from Western Europe. 

Of prime importance, the report empha- 
sizes, 18 the selection of immigrants. Ways 
in which the ILO could be of help in this 
connection under the Technical Assistance 
Program are pointed out. 


U.8. Commerce Chamber 


Probes Defence Strikes 


An investigation to determine whether 
strikes in United States defence plants are 
being fomented by communist agents has 
been begun by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The President of the organization, 
Laurence F. Lee, declared that strikes had 
been called in recent months in more than 
200 defence plants throughout the country 
and that few of them, if any, were called 
on account of legitimate complaints, either 
for pay or working conditions. 

Without identifying any of the strikes 
by name, Mr. Lee said that they had not 
received national attention because appar- 
ently no one had tied them together and 
raised the question of their source and 
inspiration. This will be the aim of the 
Chamber’s investigation, he stated. 





Two Staff Changes 
Announced by CCL 

The Canadian Congress of Labour has 
announced two staff changes. 

Henry Harm of Sydney, NS., and Saint 
John, N.B., has been appointed regional 
director for the Maritime provinces, a 
position he has been filling on a temporary 


basis since the elevation of Donald 
MacDonald, former incumbent, to the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Congress. 


Robert Hale of Moose Jaw, Sask., has 
been named regional director for Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. He was previously 
director for Alberta. 





AFL and TLC Select 
1953 Convention Sites 


The American Federation of Labour has 
decided to hold its 1953 convention in 
St. Louis. The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada will meet for its 1953 
convention in Ottawa. 

The AFL’s decision was made contingent 
on assurance that Negro delegates would 
not find themselves discriminated against 
in St. Louis hotels and restaurants. 
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Apprenticeship Advisory 
Group Plans Projects 

A project designed to bring up-to-date 
the Department of Labour publication 
“Apprenticeship in Canada” has been 
undertaken by the Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee which met in Ottawa 
recently. Representatives of labour, indus- 
try and the provincial governments will 
take part in the project. 

The Advisory Committee, in conjunction 
with the federal Department of Labour, 
will begin a number of other projects with 
a view of obtaining first-hand information 
on the development of apprenticeship 
training throughout Canada. 


Teaching Aids 

The Committee was presented with 
detailed reports of the work being carried 
on by the Canadian Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation for procure- 
ment of equipment and teaching aids for 
automotive classes. 

A system of apprenticeship training 
developed by the Royal Canadian Navy 
was outlined by Lt-Cmdr. R. W. Edwards. 
Under this plan boys between the ages of 
16 and 19 are provided with three years 
of training as engine room artificers, air 
artificers, shipwrights, electricians and 
armourers. The Committee was asked to 
advise on steps to be taken to ensure 
adequate civilian recognition of such train- 
ing in terms of civilian apprenticeship, if 
and when the naval trainees seek employ- 
ment in civilian life. 

The Army has a similar plan for training 
for boys 17 to 18 years of age in all types 
of Army occupations (L.G., Nov., p. 1429). 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, addressed the members of the 
Committee and stressed the need for 
training more apprentices in view of the 
rapid industrial expansion taking place in 
Canada. 





Quebec Council Favours 
Apprenticeship Control 


At its 13th meeting, held at Sherbrooke 
early in November, the Quebec Provincial 
Apprenticeship Council declared itself in 
favour of an intensified control of appren- 
ticeship with a view to greater proficiency 
in the trades. 

More than 70 delegates, 
apprenticeship commissions, parity com- 
mittees, the Apprenticeship Assistance 
Service and various other organizations 
interested in the question of apprenticeship 
in the building trades, took part in the 
discussions. 


representing 
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Florent Hebert, Secretary of the Build- 
ing Trades Joint Committee of the Eastern 
Townships, presented a detailed report on 
the experiment tried at Sherbrooke in the 
field of controlled apprenticeship and the 
issuing of trades qualifications cards, 
specifying that this system made it possible 
to follow the movement of labour satis- 
factorily. The meeting was of the opinion 
that apprenticeship control should be 
intensified in order to improve skill in the 
trades. 


The delegates also studied the appren- 
ticeship credits granted for day and 
evening courses, the co-ordination of the 
courses of study at the different appren- 
ticeship centres and the need for closer 
co-operation between employers, workers 
and the state in the putting into effect 
of the apprenticeship system. 





Apprentice Training Said 
One Answer to Shortege 


Authentic apprenticeship training pro- 
grams are seen as the only real answer 
to the skilled labour shortage in the United 
States. The Bureau of Apprenticeship of 
the United States Department of Labour 
reports that among employers, unions and 
government experts there is a growing 
realization of the importance of good train- 
ing programs in place of the shorter and 
simpler schemes which tend to produce 
inadequately-trained workers or to break 
up highly skilled jobs into a number of 
easily-taught operations. 

The Bureau reports that industry leaders 
are particularly interested in training the 
returning Korean veterans, most of whom 
are young and likely to remain on the 
job. About a million men have been 
released from the United States armed 
forces since the Korean War began and 
about 900,000 are expected to be discharged 
each year. 

_In the four critical occupations where 
shortages are most severe—tool and die 
makers, moulding and coremakers, pattern 
makers and machinists—the number of 
requests to the Bureau for help in setting 
up training programs has increased more 
than 25 per cent since Korea. The Bureau 
has increased its establishment of regular 
programs and is setting up job counselling 
services at military separation centres. 

* * * 


In Great Britain, a survey has been 
launched by the Ministry of Education to 
determine the number of existing technical 


colleges, schools and courses, the number 
of students turned out, and the best 
methods of expanding the technical educa- 
tion system. 


It is expected that these findings will 
form the basis of government decisions 
which will affect the pattern of British 
education and increase the numbers of 
highly skilled industrial staff, particularly 
in the rearmament industries. 


U.S. Union, Contractors 
Back Apprentice Training 


In the bricklaying, stone laying and tile 
setting trades in the United States there 
are now 6534 joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees in charge of apprentice training 
programs, according to W. F. Patterson, 
Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship, US. 
Department of Labour. 


This is a greater number of committees 
than in any of the other building trades 
“with the single exception of the 
carpentry trade,” he said in a speech to 
the biennial convention of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union 
(AFL) at Minneapolis. 


Difficulties Removed 


The signing of the apprentice deferment 
order and the re-enactment by Congress 
of the bill providing subsistence allowances 
to veterans returning from Korea have 
removed some of the difficulties in obtain- 
ing and keeping on the job sufficient 
apprentices to meet the demand for skilled 
manpower, Mr. Patterson said. 


Apprenticeship Discussed 
By Australian Committee 


Recommendations on the supply of 
skilled workers in the building industry 
were submitted recently by the Australian 
Building Workers’ Union to the joint 
Commonwealth-State committee of inquiry 
into apprenticeship questions in Australia. 


As summarized in the ILO bulletin 
Industry and Labour for September 1, 1952, 
these recommendations call for all appren- 
tices entering the building industry to be 
placed in a pool under the control of a 
committee comprising representatives of the 
Departments of Labour and Education, of 
employers and of building trades unions. 
This committee should have the power to 
determine the annual quota of apprentices, 
determine the standard of admission, com- 
pile a register of all employers qualified 
and willing to accept apprentices, and 


arrange for vocational tests, personal 
records and transfers from one employer 
to another. 


The committee also recommended that :— 

Apprentices not placed immediately with 
employers should be paid during the wait- 
ing period in the pool at the currently- 
arbitrated rates. They should be obliged 
to attend daytime technical training classes 
twice a week for at least eight hours a 
week. 


All expenditures on fares, books and 
equipment related to technical training 
should be met by the Government. Train- 
ing should be given partly at technical 
colleges and partly on the job, and the 
conditions of apprenticeship training in the 
building industry should be made uniform 
throughout Australia. 





Survey of Job Tenure 
Completed in U.S. 


Twenty-two per cent of all workers in 
the United States have held the same job 
continuously since November, 1941, or 
earler. Another 12 per cent are holding 
jobs obtained during the Second World 
War. About 45 per cent held the same 
job from V-J Day to the outbreak of the 
I<orean War in June, 1950, and 20 per cent 
have jobs dating from Korea. 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics, in a 
recent study of job tenure in principal 
occupational groups, found that of the 
59,000,000 workers employed in the United 
States in January, 1951, 13,000,000 were on 
the same job they held prior to 1941. 


Important Factors 


The types of work engaged in and ages 
of the workers were important factors in 
job tenure. Farmers had the largest record 
on a proportional basis of all those who 
were on the same job nine years or more 
in January, 1951. There were 1-8 million 
farmers in the long-tenure class out of the 
3°8 million employed (giving a ratio of 
47-4 per cent). Proprietors and managers 
were next with 2:0 million out of 6-1 
million employed (32:8). 

Other occupations in order were: crafts- 
men and foremen with 2-2 million out of 
8:1 million (27-2), professional workers 
with 1-2 million out of 4-8 million (25-0), 
operatives with 2-2 million out of 12-5 
million (17-0), clerical and sales workers 
with 1-8 million out of 11-2 million (16-1), 
labourers with 0:8 million out of 5:8 
million (18:8), and service workers with 
0:9 million out of 6-7 million (13-4). 
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Training Said Answer 
To Lack of Leaders 

Proper training of young men extending 
to on-the-job guidance under experienced 
workers could do much to overcome the 
lack of leadership in Canada’s rapidly- 
expanding building industry, according to 
Hilton Taylor, Director of Apprentice 
Training, New Brunswick. 

The provincial Labour department 
official spoke at a union meeting in Saint 
John recently where the issue of hiring 
Americans rather than Canadians as super- 
intendents and foremen on defence building 
projects was raised. 

He appealed to unions to co-operate in 
the training of tradesmen from the appren- 
tice stage to the skilled worker level. 

George M. Flood, a member of the 
Canadian Construction Association, said at 
the meeting that the construction industry 
is urgently in need of leadership. Lack 
of adequate leadership is the industry’s 
“biggest bottleneck,” he said. 

Mr. Flood remarked that it was possible 
insufficient emphasis is being placed on 
educational factors that would develop 
latent qualities of leadership in trainees. 





Vocational Training 
Advisory Group Meets 


A recommendation that the federal 
Government bear part of the cost of 
teaching one of Canada’s official languages 
to immigrants who are unable to speak 
either French or English was made by the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council at 
its meeting in Ottawa in September. 

Provincial Departments of Education and 
municipal school authorities who have 
established language classes for immigrants 
state that they are finding the cost of 
operation burdensome. Council suggested 
that the cost might be shared by the 
federal and: provincial Governments on a 
50-50 basis. 


Other Recommendations 

Other recommendations made by the 
Council called for abolition of the upper 
age limit of 30 years for students under 
the Youth Training Program; clarification 
of government policy in respect to training 
of key workers for defence production; 
reorganization of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council to include representatives 
of the Apprenticeship Advisory Com- 
mittee; endorsation of a plan proposed for 
the supplying of teachers of academic and 
related subjects to schools and training 
centres conducted for the armed forces. 
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Col. G. M. Morrison, Chief, Executive 
and Professional Division of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, 
reported that requests had been received 
from India and the Malayan States for 
instructors'under the Colombo Plan. These 
requests, it was decided, should be brought 
to the attention of the executive of the 
Ontario Education Association. 

The question of agricultural education 
was raised and Council agreed that the 
matter should receive further study. The 
desirability of setting up an agricultural 
sub-committee should also be studied, it 
was decided. 


Film Strips 

The feasibility of preparing film strips 
to complement the occupational mono- 
graphs issued by the Department of 
Labour should be investigated, the Council 
decided. 

Relationship between the Advisory 
Council and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons was discussed, and the Council 
offered full co-operation in respect to the 
Vocational Training Program. The Voca- 
tional ‘Training Advisory Council is a 
representative advisory body to the Min- 
ister of Labour, set up in 1942. 


U.S. Mil’s Work Load 
Raised by Arbitrator 


A forty-loom work schedule that doubles 
the individual production of weavers has 
been awarded by arbitration at the Pequot 
sheeting mill at Salem, Mass., one of the 
largest, textile mills of its kind in the 
United States. 

The award was seen as a step toward 
halting further losses of the New England 
cotton textile industry to the South, a 
trend which has been going on for 30 years. 
Economists have estimated that New 
England has suffered a loss to the South 
of 80 per cent of its cotton industry in 
that time. 


Prior Agreement 


The ruling was accepted, by prior agree- 
ment, by both management and _ the 
Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO). 
It was the first time in 22 years that the 
company has gained an increase in work 
schedules. In the arbitrators’ opinion, an 
upward revision was demanded by the 
assignments effective in competitive mills 
in both the North and South, some of 
which required weavers to tend as many 
as 50 looms. 


Quebec Minimum Wages 
Raised 10 Per Cent 


Minimum wage rates in the province of 
Quebec, affecting about 990,000 male and 
female employees not covered by collec- 
tive labour agreements, have been raised 
ten per cent. 

In making this announcement recently, 
Premier Maurice Duplessis said minimum 
wages have been increased steadily and 
that salaries authorized under the Minimum 
Wage Act now are double what they were 
in 1935. Rates vary according to trade and 
classification of employment. 





Must Take Vacations, 
Conciliators Recommend 


That employees entitled to vacations 
must take time off and under no con- 
sideration will be allowed to receive 
vacation pay and continue working was 
one of the recommendations made recently 
by a conciliation board established in the 
dispute between the Nelson and District 
Mine and Mill Workers’ Union, Local 901, 
and the Base Metals Mining Corporation, 
Ltd. 

Other recommendations of the board 
provided that one week’s paid vacation be 
granted after one year of service, two weeks 
after two years, and one additional day 
for every year beyond the second up to 
a total of three weeks, and that these 
vacations be taken within ten months of 
falling due at a time mutually agreed. 





Find Major Agreements 
Set Pattern for All U.S. 


In the United States, agreements reached 
by unions and a few large employers or 
associations of employers govern the wages 
and working conditions of a_ substantial 
part of the organized labour force, accord- 
ing 10 the Bureau of Labour Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labour. 


147 Are Significant 


BLS has found that 147 significant labour 
agreements, each covering at least 5,000 
workers and altogether covering five 
million, set the pattern of wage increases 
which are extended by thousands of other 
employers to an estimated two-thirds of all 
workers under collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 

Because of the importance of these con- 
tracts, BLS customarily watches their 
expiration and wage reopening dates in 
order to judge the coming pattern. 


The pattern-setting companies are in the 
auto and aircraft industries, in electrical 
manufacturing and in rubber, non-ferrous 
metals, metalworking and others. During 
1952, the General Motors escalator con- 
tract, with its cost-of-living bonus and 
annual-improvement factor, has so far 
added about nine cents an hour to pay- 
checks. This is believed to have set the 
over-all pattern of 10 cents, with excep- 
tions in the coal and steel industries. 


This Year’s Contracts 

This year, the basic-steel industry con- 
tract, which granted an average raise of 
16 cents, did not have its usual influence 
on the pattern because steel wages were 
below those in other industries. But 
increases of nine to 12 cents an hour in 
steel fabrication, of 10 cents in rubber, of 
9-8 cents in the electrical industries and 
of eight to 10 cents in non-ferrous metals 
did much, it is believed, to establish the 
amount of increase received by the 
majority of organized workers in the 
country. 





Social Security Scheme 
Now Operating in India 


The Contributory Provident Fund, 
India’s biggest social security scheme, came 
into operation November 3. Set up less 
than a year ago (L.G., Jan., p. 19) and 
framed under the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Act, the scheme is estimated to 
benefit 1,600,000 workers, which is more 
than a half of the industrial workers in 
the country. 

These workers, states the Government 
of India Information Service, are employed 
in 1,600 factories in six industries—cotton, 
textiles, iron and steel, cement, engineer- 
ing, paper and cigarettes. 

Contributions to the Fund by the 
workers will be matched by contributions 
by employers. 





7.4K. Textile Industry 
Now Lacks Weorkers 


Britain’s textile industry has virtually 
recovered from last year’s recession and, in 
place of the slump, is now faced with a 
serious labour shortage problem. 

A Ministry of Labour spokesman stated 
that employers are having trouble attract- 
ing back the workers who left when they 
were put on part-time work. 

For 3,000 job vacancies in Western 
Yorkshire in a recent month, there were 
only 1,700 applicants, the official said. 
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Defence Jobs for Women 
Fewer Than Applicants 


The industrial defence program in New 
York state has drawn upon, but by no 
means exhausted, the reservoir of woman- 
power, according to a recent survey made 
by the state’s Department of Labour. 

The survey indicates (1) that some 
women, though relatively few of the many 
who have volunteered their services, have 
been hired for new jobs on defence pro- 
jects; (2) that the employment of women 
in durable goods industries has increased 
at a far more rapid and steady pace than 
in non-durable goods manufacturing; and 
(3) that women are replacing men in soft 
goods production as the latter shift to 
higher-paid jobs in metal-working and 
other heavy industry. 

Anticipated manpower shortages failed to 
develop, except in a few highly-skilled 
occupations, and therefore no intensive 
effort was made in New York state to 
recruit women workers for defence-related 
industries. In spite of this, however, some 
65,000 more women were employed in the 
state’s manufacturing industries in April 
this year than in April, 1950. Of the 
175,000 new manufacturing jobs created 
during the two-year period, women secured 
37 per cent. 


The industries manufacturing durable 
goods added 35,000 women to their work 
forces, whereas the non-durable goods 
industries hired only 30,000 additional 
female workers. Thus female employment 
increased 30 per cent in durable goods 
industries and only seven per cent in the 
consumer goods industries, which tradition- 
ally employ a much larger female work 
force. 


Since male employment in non-durable 
goods declined five per cent, many of the 
new women workers in this latter field 
were replacements for men who had 
obtained work in durable goods manufac- 
turing, where male employment increased 
25 per cent. 





New Productivity Council 
Established in Britain 


A new British Productivity Council, the 
aim of which is to engage the active 
interest of industry in the pursuit of 
higher productivity and to give it all 
possible help in its independent activities, 
was formally established recently. 

The new council replaces the British 
section of the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity, which completed its main 
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activities last summer. Organizations rep- 
resented on the new council are the 
Federation of British Industries, the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the Trades 
Union Congress, the National Union of 
Manufacturers, the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce and the national- 
ized industries. 

It is uncertain whether the new council 
will continue to send industrial teams 
abroad to study productivity but some of 
its activities in Britain are expected to be 
wider in scope than were those of the 
Anglo-American Council. 

The chairman is Sir Peter Bennett, 
former secretary to the Minister of Labour, 
and the deputy chairman is Lincoln Evans 
of the FUG: 


Must Bargein Locally 
With Firm’s 60 Piants 


A union’s petition to merge its bargaining 
rights with one employer in 60 cities into 
one consolidated unit has been rejected by 
the United States National Labour Rela- 
tions Board. The decision affects collec- 
tive bargaining representation with any 
company that has branches in more than 
one locality. 

The union petitioning for the merger 
was the Continental Baking Division of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America (AFL) 
representing inside employees of the Con- 
tinental Baking Company in 60 of the 65 
cities where the company has plants. 
Continental Baking representation is on a 
local basis and the NLRB voted to leave 
it that way. 

Local autonomy of the branch plants and 
the local nature of the baking business 
were given as reasons for the Board’s 
decision. One NLRB member dissented. 





U.K. Insurance Plan Said 
On Verge of Deficit 


Expenditures under the United Kingdom 
national insurance plan will be exceeding 
income within two years, according to the 
annual report for the national insurance 
fund for the year ending March, 1951. 
This means that although there was a 
surplus of $400,000,000 for that year, the 
net deficit will reach $1,000,000,000 within 
25 years. 

The rapid growth of the number of 
persons of pensionable age is cited as the 
key factor in the rising costs of national 
insurance. In 1951 the total was 4,100,000, 
an addition of 290,000 over 1950. 


Negotiated Pension Plans 
in U.S. Topie of Article 


The number of workers in the United 
States covered by negotiated social security 
plans is now certainly higher than the 
more than 74 million reported at the 
middle of 1950. So states Max Bloch in a 
study of social security plans in the 
September issue of the Bulletin of the 
international Social Security Association. 

Outlining how the federal social security 
system in the United States has, since the 
Second World War, been eipplcmentad by 
private plans, Mr. Bloch reports that in 
New York state alone, 836,000 workers were 
covered by 208 union-negotiated pension 
plans in mid-1951. 

The author discusses the two principal 
groups of negotiated plans: pension plans 
and plans providing medical care benefits 
and insurance. 


In his conclusion, Mr. Bloch writes that 
negotiated plans as a supplementation of 
governmental programs do not develop 
evenly but grow in spurts. Any spectacular 
further progress of the type observed 


during the war and again in 1949 and 1950 
will have to wait until the present wave 
of rising prices and wages has passed, he 
believes. 





Immigrant Total Drops 
For Ist Time This Year 


A total of 146.236 immigrants reached 
Canada in the first 10 months of this year, 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration has announced. In the same period 
last year, 152,473 arrived. 

It was the first time this year that the 
cumulative total had dropped below the 
corresponding figure for 1951. This year’s 
10-month total was 6,237 fewer than last 


year’s. Monthly totals, on the other hand. 
since May, have been smaller than last 
year’s 


The total for 1951 was the highest for 
any year since 1913, when approximately 
500,000 immigrants were admitted. 

Admissions from the United Kingdom 
during the 10-month period numbered 
36,637, from the United States, 7,904 and 
from North Europe, 57,472. 





Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Speech from the Throne 


November 20 


. To give effect to recommendations 

sneaks ssi the standing committee on bank- 

ing and commerce at the last session of 

parliament and to extend its scope your 

approval will be sought for an amendment 
to the National Housing Act. 

Provision has been made for the insertion 
in all federal government contracts of 
clauses prohibiting discrimination on the 
part of the contractor against any person 
in regard to employment because of that 
person’s race, national origin, colour or 
religion. 

You will be asked to consider a bill to 
make similar provisions in respect of 
employment upon or in connection with 
any work, undertaking or business that is 
within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada. 

A bill designed to provide greater 
educational opportunities for children whose 
fathers died as a result of war service will 
be placed before you. 

You will also be asked to approve a bill 
to authorize the continuance of the 
Veterans Benefit Act. 


Much has been accomplished since the 
imauguration in 1948 of the five-year 
national health grants program to strengthen 
and improve, in co-operation with the 
provincial governments, the health and 
hospital facilities available to our people. 
To ensure the continued expansion of this 
important work, my Government proposes 
to ask you to give consideration to the 
extension, with certain changes, of this 
program of co-operation with the provincial 
governments. .. 

You will be asked to consider revisions 
of the Civil Service Superannuation Act; 
the Food and Drugs Act; the Yukon Act; 
and the legislation respecting trade marks. 

Other measures to be introduced will 
include amendments to the Trans-Canada 
Air Lines Act, the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act, the Statistics Act, the Indian Act, 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act, the 
Prisons and Reformatories Act, the Com- 
panies Creditors Arrangement Act, the 
Canada Evidence Act, the Judges Act, the 
Canada Shipping Act, the Civil Service 
Insurance Act, the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation Act and to 
the Territorial Lands Act. 
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National Plan for Rehabilitation of 
Civilian Handicapped Being Drafted 


Proposed program to be presented to the next meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, it was 
decided at the second meeting of the Committee in Ottawa in September 


A national plan for rehabilitating 
Canada’s civilian handicapped 
drawn up and presented to the next meet- 
ing of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 

This resolution was the outcome of the 
second meeting of the Advisory Committee 
in Ottawa at the end of September. Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Reha- 
bilitation, will draft the plan, it was 
announced at the closing session by Dr. 
G. Fred McNally, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Dr. McNally said that the period of 
broad examination of the problem was 
over and the time had come for positive 
action on specific objectives. “The Com- 
mittee must,” he said, “live up to the 
expectations of thousands of Canadians, 
physically handicapped and unable to work, 
who look hopefully to it for efforts which 
will ultimately help them to a full, useful 
and productive life.” 

Mr. Campbell, who was appointed to the 
Federal Department of Labour last spring 
as National Co-ordinator of Civilian Reha- 
bilitation Services, reviewed his findings 
from a country-wide study covering nine 
provinces. He expressed the conviction 
that when the Committee’s eventual plans 
materialize, having been built upon existing 
services and having taken advantage of the 
past experience of other great nations in 
the field, Canada will be able to produce 
a program that is second to none. 

In Quebec, Mr. Campbell found that 
an inventory of rehabilitation resources 
had already been arranged. In each of 
the Maritime Provinces, it was agreed 
that senior Government officials discuss the 
problems of the disabled in their province 
and that the needs of the disabled in the 
province be assessed and a complete picture 
given of what is now being done to help 
them. 

In the western provinces Mr. Campbell 
saw great evidence of the interest that 
is being shown in the rehabilitation of 
the disabled. In Saskatchewan he saw a 
provincial program in operation. It demon- 
strated “that rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped is practical and that with 
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is to be. 


\ 

government sponsorship a comprehensive 
and complete program can be developed”. 

In the nine provinces, the National 
Co-ordinator discussed rehabilitation with 
provincial government officials, visited 
rehabilitation centres, vocational training 
institutions and many private agencies, and 
met officials of the National Employment 
Service, the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in each province. He discussed the 
subject of rehabilitation with more than 
250 interested persons. 


Mr. Campbell said: “Wherever I went, 
people working with the handicapped 
appeared to be encouraged by the fact that 
we now have a national headquarters for 
rehabilitation, and that the Government of 
Canada has taken action in this field.” 


Mr. Campbell said that he found many 
groups of local people, sincerely interested 
in the disabled, desirous of doing some- 
thing, anxious to go ahead, but, lacking 
guidance and official government participa- 
tion, not sure what to do about it. Thus 
the need for proper advice and guidance 
from a nationally co-ordinated program, 
he pointed out. 


“We have started to compile facts that 
may be helpful to many people as they 
embark on rehabilitation projects,” he said. 
“We have made enquiries regarding the 
setting up of a National Rehabilitation 
Library. The script for a film on reha- 
bilitation for national release is already 
underway. We are gradually gathering 
together those facts which should be known 
in national headquarters of any rehabilita- 
tlon movement.” 

After noting the work being done in the 
field of rehabilitation by the International 
Labour Organization and in Great Britain 
and the United States, Mr. Campbell con- 
cluded his report by saying that “money 
is not spent on the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. It is invested in their future. 
Who can doubt the wisdom of a program 
that makes the dependent independent, 
makes the non-producer a producer and 
makes consumers of wealth, creators of 
wealth?” After a discussion on the nature 


and scope of special placement functions 
in the National Employment Service, a 
resolution was passed that additional staff 
should be hired by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to handle the work 
of finding jobs for seriously-handicapped 
workers. 


Other resolutions adopted by the 
Advisory Committee called for (1) a 
broadening of the Canadian vocational 
training scheme so that handicapped 


persons may obtain academic and _pre- 
vocational training needed for specific 
employment; (2) organization of the 
rehabilitation program at the provincial 


level but with federal grants for such 
aspects as medical care, training and 
placement, and (3) a “pilot” survey on 
the physically-handicapped now registered 
for work with the National Employment 
Service in Montreal. 

At the closing session, Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
told the Committee that he endorsed in 
principle the objectives of the program. 
He commended the Committee on the 
vigour and enthusiasm with which it was 
attacking the problem of bringing assist- 
ance to as great a number of physically- 
handicapped as possible in every part of 
the country. 


NEE 


B.C. Executive Committee (TLC) Presents 
Its Annual Brief to Provincial Cabinet 


Memorandum requests “definite action’ on the reports made to the 
last session of the Legislature on the Hospital Insurance Act, Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbritration Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 


“If industrial peace and harmonious 
relations between employee and employer 
are to be maintained,” said the British 
Columbia Provincial Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada in its annual brief to the provincial 
Cabinet, “definite action is necessary” on 
reports submitted at the last legislative 
session on the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The Government 
should take such action at the next 
session, the brief urged. 


Regarding the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, the Committee suggested 
that the Minister of Labour meet with its 
representatives to hear its recommendations 
for amendments to the Act at the next 
session. The Committee has studied the 
report of the Inquiry Board set up to 
investigate the Act (L.G., May, p. 563) 
and has analysed the amendments pro- 
posed, the brief stated. The meeting with 
the Minister was suggested because of the 
time necessary for proper discussion of the 
analysis. 

Expressing concern at reports that the 
Government was considering alteration of 
the constitution of the Labour Relations 
Board, the Committee emphasized its 


desire for retention of a full-time Board 
under the present set-up and urged that 
no change be made in it. 

“We strongly urge the Government to 
implement the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Hospital 
Insurance Commission and to take any 
other steps necessary to strengthen and 
improve the present plan,” said the brief 
in dealing with the Hospital Insurance Act. 

Essential to a “workable and sound plan 
which will provide adequate protection for 
all,” the Committee asserted, were: cover- 
age of everyone under an adequate com- 
pulsory plan with no exemptions for other 
schemes, reduction of premiums “in recog- 
nition of the fact that a sound plan 
cannot be adequately administered without 
support from general tax revenue,’ some 
provision for payment of premiums for 
those with low incomes or unemployed, and 
elimination of co-insurance. 

Stating that Chief Justice Sloan’s report 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Act did 
not go far enough, the Committee requested 
that the Minister of Labour meet with its 
representatives to discuss the report. 

Turning to the fishing industry, the brief 
urged the provincial Government to bring 
“every possible pressure to bear on the 
federal Government” in line with a brief 
submitted by a delegation of fishermen and 
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fishing-vessel owners “to resolve the serious 
economic and trade problem” facing the 
province, demanded immediate steps to 
have fishermen covered under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and _ requested 
positive steps to insure “some form of 
assistance” to the province’s fishermen. 

Introduction of a Fair Employment 
Practices Act at the next session was also 
urged in the brief. The Committee also 
recommended the establishment of a three- 
man commission, with labour representa- 
tion, to inquire into natural resources, 
“narticularly as to wastage,” and to recom- 
mend ways and means of controlling 
waste, if it 1s found to exist. 

The Committee expressed opposition to 
any changes in the arrangement under 
which firefighters and policemen in the 
province negotiate under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Specifi- 
cally mentioned was a change that would 
force the settlement of bargaining disputes 
under the Arbitration Act. The brief 
pointed out that, by a provision in the 
Municipal Act, reeommendations of a con- 
ciliation board set up under the ICA Act 
are mandatory on both parties. Under the 
Arbitration Act, the Committee declared, 
the firefighters’ and policemen’s unions 
would be faced with a prohibitive cost in 
bargaining and the taxpayers with undue 
expense because of endless legal complica- 
tions. 

The delegation also pointed out that 
they were in full accord with the requests 
of the B.C. Government Employees’ Asso- 
ciation for a five-day, 40-hour work week, 
upward revision of wages and salaries and 
a regulated form of conciliation. 

Other recommendations in the brief 
were :— 

That a provincial plumbing code be 
enacted ; 


That the installation and use of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems in schools, hospitals, 
institutions and buildings where the public 
gathers be made compulsory; 


That the Health Act be amended to 
better sanitation provisions in construction 
camps; ; 

That automotive mechanics be examined 
and certified according to training and 
ability and that legislation be enacted to 
protect the public against poor workman- 
ship and to reduce the accident hazard; 


That all school curricula include a study 
of the trade union movement; 


That the Government purchase only 
union-made goods and union services; 


That dental technicians be allowed to 
deal directly with the public; 


That a provincial government automobile 
insurance plan be established. 


Premier W. A. C. Bennett said the brief 
would be given consideration. He agreed 
that the Minister of Labour, the Hon. L. 
Wicks, should meet with representatives 
of the Committee to discuss amendments 
to the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act. 


The brief was presented by Committee 
Chairman R. K. Gervin, accompanied by 
W. Fleck, T. Gooderham, E. King and 
G. Thomson, members of the Committee. 
Birt Showler, a TLC Vice-President, also 
attended. 


Cabinet ministers present were: Hon. 
W. A. C. .Bennett,, Premier; Hon. Ii. 


Wicks, Minister of Labour; Hon. R. W. 


Bonnar, Attorney-General; Hon. E. M. 
Gundarson, Minister of Finance; Hon. 
W. K. Kiernan, Minister of Agriculture ; 
Hon. T. J. Rolston, Minister of Educa- 
tion; and Hon. E. C. Martin, Minister 
of Health and Welfare. 





Household Employment in the United States 


Drift from household employment to better-paid and better-regulated 
occupations has continued since First World War, according to Frieda 
S. Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labour 


A drift away from household employ- 
ment to better-paid and better-regulated 
occupations has been going on since the 
First World War, according to a survey 
of household employment in the United 
States. This trend was temporarily 
reversed during the 1920s and 1930s, but 
reappeared with renewed vigour during the 
Second World War. 
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Results of the survey are described in 
an article by Frieda S. Miller, Director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour, which appears in 
the October issue of International Labour 
Review, an ILO publication. 

No other field of employment so inti- 
mately affects the conduct of family life, 
writes Miss Miller, and in no other have 


ms 


the rewards of labour and the mainten- 
ance of an adequate working force been 
so completely unregulated. 


Comparable figures on this subject over 
a long period are almost impossible to 
find. However, writes Miss Miller, nine- 
tenths or more of the domestic workers in 
the United States have always been women. 
As other fields have opened up for women, 
the importance of domestic service as an 
occupation for women has declined. In 
1870, the percentage of females employed 
in non-agricultural occupations who were 
working as servants in private households 
and in commercial establishments was 60-7 
per cent. In 1900 it was 33-0 per cent and 
in 1920 it had declined to 18-2 per cent. 
In 1930 the comparable figure for domestic 
workers in private households only was 
18-7 per cent, but in 1950 had again 
declined to 10-9 per cent. 


Much of this change, writes Miss Miller, 
is explained by the tendency for operations 
formerly performed in private households 
to become commercialized. Laundresses, 
cooks and seamstresses moved from the 
home to the commercial laundry, the 
restaurant or hotel and the garment 
factory. 


In reviewing the historical developments 
in household employment, Miss Miller 
points out that manpower demands of the 
First World War resulted in new oppor- 
tunities for women workers in war produc- 
tion plants, clerical work and many other 
fields. During the 1920s a large increase 
occurred in the number of persons classified 
as servants, due largely to the migration 
of Negroes from the South to the North 
and West. During the depression of the 
1930s the number continued to increase; 
but it fell again during the Second World 
War as women shifted from domestic work 
to other service occupations, such as that 
of waitress, or to occupations in which 
there were labour shortages, such as pro- 
duction worker in a war plant. 

The total number of domestic workers 
declined from 2,240,000 in 1940 to 1,923,000 
in 1950—a drop of 14 per cent. In April, 
1952, the total was 1,786,000, of whom 45 
to 55 per cent were non-whites and only 
two per cent men. 


During the first half of the century, 
population expanded and the number of 
households increased. In 1950 the number 
cf women domestic workers had increased 
less than 45 per cent, as compared with 
1900, but the number of households had 
increased by 170 per cent. Instead of one 
woman domestic worker for every 13 house- 
holds as in 1900, there is now one worker 


for every 25. Meanwhile, the number of 
women workers in all occupations has more 
than tripled and amounted to 18-5 million 
in 1950, of whom nearly half were married. 
These might be expected to have real need 
for household help, Miss Miller points out. 


In the United States, the worker in a 
private household has been under pressure 
to work extremely long hours, often as 
much as 12 per day. In 1951, of those 
who were working full time and who were 
engaged primarily in domestic employ- 
ment, the largest number reported a 
40-hour week, but about one-fifth worked 
48 to 54 hours, and another fifth worked 
55 hours and longer. 

The range in wages, as in hours, is very 
wide, the average in 1951 being estimated 
at $80 per month. However, in New York 
State it was $90 to $100 per month, while 
in New York City and in other cities 
where the shortage of domestic workers is 
most acute, the average was $150 per 
month, $35 per week, $6 for an eight-hour 
day and 75 cents per hour. 

The author discusses the problems facing 
the employer of household help, the 
development of labour standards in this 
occupational group, community measures 
taken to alleviate shortages, training pro- 
grams through vocational courses in the 
public school system, placement facilities, 
and visiting homemaker services offered by 
social agencies. 

In general, employees in private house- 
holds have less protection through legis- 


lation than those in any other non- 
agricultural occupation in the United 
States. With few exceptions, state labour 


laws either do not apply to workers in 
private households or expressly exclude 
them from coverage. 


There is a _ widely-felt need in the 
United States to increase the supply of 
household workers and to give employers 
some reliable means of assessing the com- 
petence and training of the houseworkers 
they employ. In the opinion of Miss 
Miller, this is a problem of status even 
more than of wages. As a group, house- 
hold workers take little pride in their 
occupation, enforce among themselves no 
standards as to qualifications or perform- 
ance, hold no annual conventions, and 
publish no trade journals. They need 
leaders from among their own ranks to 
awaken them to group consciousness, build 
morale and develop standards within the 
occupation. 

In the meantime, the United States today 
offers a considerable variety of immediate 
possibilities for improving the status of 
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domestic workers: through education of 
employers; through the use of employ- 
ment contracts; through orderly training, 
both in basic household duties and in 
specialities; through the development of 
tests for proficiency in household skills; 
through the certification of well-trained 
workers; and if necessary, through legis- 
lation. 


Same Situation in France 


The number of French women employed 
as domestics has sharply declined in pro- 
portion to the total population, according 
to France Actuelle, a French publication. 
More French women, however, now work 
in commerce, banks, insurance and civil 
administration. 





New Brunswick Department of Labour 
Issues Report for 5-Month Period in 1951 


In spite of strong demands from unions 
for higher wages to meet increased living 
costs, employer-employee relations in New 
Brunswick remained good during the five- 
month period under review in the provincial 
Department of Labour’s latest report. 
Only one minor strike occurred, causing 
50 employees to stop work for half a 
day. The conciliation services of the 
Department were requested in six cases; 
in two of these a conciliation board was 
established. 

The Labour Relations Board granted 14 of 
the 20 applications received for certification 
of a bargaining agent. The other six were 
pending at March 31, 1951. In each case 
union records were examined and checked 
against a list of employees within the 
proposed bargaining unit to determine 
whether the union had the support of the 
employees. It was not necessary to con- 
duct any representation votes. 

One application for leave to prosecute 
was received. A union claimed that the 
manager of a company had attempted by 
intimidation to prevent several employees 
from voting for the union on a repre- 
sentation ballot. The Board found that 
there had been no violation of the Labour 
Relations Act and refused the application. 


Minimum Wages 


Numerous routine inspections and investi- 
gations in connection with the enforcement 
of minimum wage orders were made by 
departmental inspectors. The factory 
inspectors also assisted in this task, and the 
auditors of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission reported any apparent viola- 
tions. Only three employers, all in stores, 
were discovered to be paying less than the 
minimum rate. There were also 22 cases 
where employers violated the Minimum 
Wage Act by failing to post minimum wage 
orders. 
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The New Brunswick Department of 
Labour is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Factories Act, the Stationary 
Engineers’ Act, the Apprenticeship Act, 
the Labour Relations Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act, the Industrial Standards Act 
and the Trades Examination Act. The 
Department’s latest report summarizes 
its activities under this legislation during 
the five-month period ending March 31, 
1951. 


a 


Industrial Standards 


At the request of representatives of 
employees and employers in the electrical 
trade in the Moncton area, a conference 
was held October 24, 1950, at which an 
industrial standards schedule for the elec- 
trical trade was formulated. The schedule 
was made binding on all employers and 
employees in the electrical trade in the 
Moncton zone from January 2, 1950, until 
March 31, 1951. It set a minimum wage 
of $125 an hour for work done during 
regular working hours, fixed at 44 weekly. 
For time worked beyond regular daily hours 
the rate set was $1.88 per hour during the 
first four hours, and $2.50 per hour for 
overtime in excess of four hours in a day 
and for any time worked on a Sunday or 
holiday. Nine holidays were listed in the 
schedule. 

Two other schedules in the building 
trades continued in effect, one applying to 
the plumbing and pipefitting trade and the 
other to the carpentry trade, both in the 
Saint John area. 


Factory Inspection 


Factory inspectors visited 204 plants, 
employing 7,431 men and 2,788 women. As 
a result of these investigations, 279 recom- 
mendations were made for improved safety 
generally, for guarding machinery, for 
improved cleanliness, for providing properly 


facilities, 
procuring 


equipped washrooms, first-aid 
lunch-rooms, ete. and for 
stationary engineers’ licences. 

Local advisory committees continued to 
assist in the administration of Section 6 
of the Factories Act, which prohibits the 
employment in a factory of children under 
16 years of age without the written author- 
ization of the Minister of Labour. The 
committees hear all applications for 
employment of children in their locality 
and recommend the approval or rejection 
of the applications. 


Boiler Inspection 


A total of 1,699 stationary engineers’ 
licences and eight certificates of com- 
petency for boiler inspectors of insurance 
companies were issued during the period. 
Uninsured boilers and _ pressure vessels 
inspected by the boiler inspectors of the 
Department numbered 323. 


Apprenticeship 


The chief development noted by the 
apprenticeship training branch was the 
greatly increased enrolment of apprentices 
in the electrical trade. This was the result 
of the application of the Trades Examina- 
tion Act, 1949, providing for the examina- 
tion and certification of electricians by a 
provincial Board of Examiners. Special 
training classes were organized for the 
trade and proved very popular. 

Pre-employment courses were given by 
the New Brunswick Technical Institute in 
Moncton in the trades of motor vehicle 
repair, auto body and fender repair, elec- 
tricity, machine shop, carpentry and cabinet 
making. On March 31, 34 trainees from 
various parts of the province were attend- 
ing these six-month courses. 

Before an applicant for a course was 
accepted, he was instructed to arrange for 
employment in the trade on completion of 
his training. The field supervisors helped 
to locate suitable employment, particularly 
for young men from rural areas who found 
it difficult to contact employers. A number 
of prospective employers and foremen 
visited the Institute to learn at first-hand 
the facilities and methods of instruction 
in use. A. trainee’s progress during a 
pre-employment course is recorded and he 
iS given, on completion of his training, a 
progress record booklet which he carries 
through his term as an_ indentured 
apprentice. 

Another part of the training program is 
the part-time instruction of four hours a 
week given to apprentices. During the 
five-month period, 310 apprentices attended 
classes in eight centres of the province 


covering related technical instruction and 
theory for the various trades as well as 
mathematics, blueprint reading and draft- 
ing. In areas where part-time classes are 
not available, the Department provides 
each apprentice with an outline of the 
related theoretical training for his trade 
and lends him selected text and reference 
books for the duration of his apprentice- 
ship. Correspondence school courses are 
used for trades in which the Department 
has not yet prepared self-study courses. 


Twenty-four apprentices attended full- 
time refresher courses at the New Bruns- 
wick Technical Institute and the Saint John 
Vocational School. 


Field supervisors continued to make 
regular checks to ensure that apprentices 
were receiving a _ well-rounded practical 
training. In most trades each indentured 
apprentice has a progress record booklet 
which records the subjects he has studied. 
the practical jobs he has satisfactorily 
performed, and the degree of efficiency 
attained in each. The field supervisors are 
responsible for bringing these booklets up 
to date at regular intervals, so that if an 
apprentice is kept too long on one 
particular job it will be discovered and 
corrected. Transfers of contracts were 
arranged in a few instances where employers 
did not rectify unsatisfactory training con- 
ditions. Supervisors also assist in solving 
any difficulties that may arise between 
apprentice and employer, ensuring that 
both parties live up to the terms of the 
apprenticeship contract. 


The “Outline of the Electrical Trade and 
Progress Period of an Apprentice”, which 
had been revised during the previous year, 
was made available in booklet form to all 
indentured apprentices in the trade. 
Similar booklets were printed for the motor 
vehicle repair and bricklaying and plaster- 
ing trades. The preparation of the booklet 
for the machinist trade was continued. 


Considerable progress was made in the 
establishment of a program for the train- 
ing of personnel for the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission. The employ- 
ment of an additional field supervisor to 
devote his full time to this work was 
approved and advisory committees com- 
posed of officials of the Department and 
of the Power Commission were set up for 
each of the three trades of lineman, 
stationary engineer and switchboard oper- 
ator. These committees chose the courses 
of theoretical training to be given; for 
stationary engineer apprentices, the course 
developed by the Province of Alberta was 
selected. By March 31, 56 lineman 
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apprentices, 15 switchboard operator 
apprentices and 12 stationary engineer 
apprentices had begun their courses. 

The number of active apprentices at 
March 31, 1951, was 497, almost 100 more 
than in 1950. Of these, 123 were in the 
plumbing trade and 93 in motor vehicle 
revair. 

Under the Trades Examination Act, 63 
additional applications for electricians’ cer- 


tificates were received, making a total of 
129 from August 1, 1950, to March 31, 
1951. The Director of Apprenticeship acted 
as Secretary of the Board of Examiners. 
Thirty-eight out of 46 candidates who 
presented themselves for examination at 
Saint John and Moncton were awarded 
certificates of qualification as journeymen 
electricians. 





William Green, AFL President, Dies 


Spent almost entire lifetime in labour movement; headed Federation 
28 years. Death followed that of Philip Murray, ClO President, by less 
than two weeks. AFL Executive Council elects George Meany to succeed 


William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labour since 1924, died 
November 21 at his home in Coshocton, 
Ohio, in his 83rd year. He was the second 
prominent American labour leader to die 
within two weeks. Philip Murray, Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, died in San Francisco November 9. 


The 14-member AFL Executive Council 
on November 25 unanimously selected 
George Meany, the Federation’s Secretary- 
Treasurer for 12 years, as Mr. Green’s 
successor. 

William Green spent almost his whole 
life in the labour movement. Born March 
3, 1870, in Coshocton, he was the son of 
an English coal miner; his mother came 
from a Welsh mining district. He quit 
school to go to work in the mines and, 
at the age of 20 years, joined the United 
Mine Workers of America at its formation. 


From 1900 to 1906 he was a sub-district 
president in the union and from 1906 to 
1910, Ohio District President. In the latter 
year he was a candidate for the UMW 
presidency on a platform of responsible 
union contracts and collective bargaining. 
His bid was unsuccessful. 


In 1912 he became International 
Secretary-Treasurer of the UMW and held 
that position until his election on 
December 19, 1924, to the presidency of 
the AFL. He guided the Federation 
through the most turbulent years of its 
history. 

It was during the term of his leader- 
ship of the AFL that the CIO, originally 
a committee within the Federation, 
seceded. The resulting conflict between 
the two organizations has continued to the 
present day. 
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One result of the AFL-CIO split person- 
ally unpleasant to him was his resignation 
in February, 1938, from the UMW. 
Threatened with expulsion from that union 
by its President, John L. Lewis, and con- 
fronted with the choice between his 
loyalty to the miners’ union and _ his 
obligations as AFL President, Mr. Green 
elected to quit the UMW. 

During his lifetime the late AFL 
President served in many other capacities 
to the benefit of the labour movement. In 
1919 he was a member of the committee 
of five which represented American labour 
in the international labour conferences held 
in connection with the drafting of the 
Versailles treaty. The committee acted as 
advisers to members of the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation, which 
drafted the labour sections of the peace 
treaty. 

He served two terms in the Ohio Senate, 
acting as Democratic floor leader, during 
which he introduced and won the enact- 
ment of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law. 

In 1934 he served on the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security. He was 
a member of the Labour Advisory Council 
of the National Recovery Administration 
and a member of the original National 
Labour Board. 

In 1935 he was elected a member of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization, serving in that 
capacity until 1937. 

During the Second World War he bound 
the Federation to an effective no-strike 
clause. After the outbreak of the Korean 
War he served as a member of President 
Truman’s National Advisory Committee on 
Mobilization. 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 


Minister of Labour 


On the eve of another new year, it 1s my 
privilege to offer to all citizens of Canada 
the best wishes of their Government. 

The predictions made one year ago as 
to what we might expect of our economy 
during the year now drawing to a close 
were, on the whole, full of confidence and 
hope. Events have proved these predic- 
tions correct. Generally speaking we have 
enjoyed a good year. 

Our industrial foundations have remained 
sound. Our resource development has con- 
tinued its vigorous pace and nature has 
blessed us with a bountiful harvest. 

However, the last year saw record levels 
attained in production and in employment. 
Never in our history has there been a 
period of more intensive development of 
natural resources or more rapid expansion 
in manufacturing capacity. In the second 
full year of the preparedness program, an 
increasing share of the national effort was 
directed towards defence and _ defence- 
supporting work. The world-wide demand 
for most of our staple exports—grain, 
newsprint and metals—was strong and 
producers’ goods industries were highly 
active, due to the demands of a record 
investment program and mounting defence 
requirements. 

The Canadian labour force passed the 
5,400,000 mark, an increase of about 75,000 
within a year. The economy was able to 
absorb tens of thousands of immigrant 
workers as well as the additions to the 
labour force through natural increase, with 
a minimum of unemployment. 

Improvement in wages and working con- 
ditions were reflected in rising wage rates 
and a decline in the normal work week. 
The average weekly wage in non-agricul- 
tural industry in mid-summer 1952 was 
more than $54, an increase of eight per 
cent over the year. The most recent 
statistics available indicate that a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the labour 
force works a standard work week of 45 
hours or less and that the number of 
workers benefiting from improved condi- 
tions in regard to vacations, pensions and 
health and welfare plans is steadily rising. 

Perhaps the most stimulating feature of 
1952 was the growing evidence of inter- 
national faith in Canada’s future. What 
this widening interest by foreign investors 
means to the pace of our development 
and to the expansion of employment in 
coming years, can now only be roughly 
estimated. 
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The growing international confidence in 
Canada’s future during the past year has 
caused Canadians some justifiable pride, 
but little surprise. After all, Canadians 
have always had faith in Canada’s future. 
In many respects this steadfast faith over 
the years has been our greatest asset. And 
in this we cannot fail to recognize the 
vital position of the workers of this 
country, who, in the final analysis, are the 
most important investors of all. Without 
this confidence in the future, Organized 
Labour in Canada would not be the 


responsible and indispensable influence that 


it is today. Organized Labour has achieved 
and maintains its position because, in all 
its progressive programs, it is one with all 
Canadians in believing in the ultimate high 
destiny of this nation. 

It is worth noting that labour unions 
across Canada keep on enlarging their ranks 
substantially. The various labour organiza- 
tions reported early in 1952 an increase of 
about nine per cent in membership over 
the preceding year. This is the largest 
increase for one year since 1947. With 
one-third of all non-agricultural paid 
workers within their ranks, labour unions 
have more members now than ever before. 

At the same time, it should be noted 
that the proportion of working time lost 
through labour disputes to total working 
time remains small. The vast majority of 
collective agreéments during the year were 
negotiated successfully through peaceful 
means. Collective agreements covering 
hundreds of thousands of workers were 
concluded during 1952 without recourse to 
strike action, a result which speaks highly 
of the extent to which the spirit of com- 
promise has animated the relations of 
employers and unions. 

In predicting what lies ahead for us in 
1953, it must be recognized by all that it 
depends to a large extent on the inter- 
national situation. But without any 
further deterioration of the world situation, 
it would appear that we can expect a year 
not unlike the one through which we have 
just lived—a year of economic and social 
advance for the Canadian worker against 
a background of continuing unsettled inter- 
national affairs. 

The economic situation appears generally 
sound. Many of the large resource develop- 
ment programs will continue throughout 
1953; and there is still a large volume of 
unsatisfied demand for housing. A high 
level of personal income is forecast, which 


should sustain employment levels in the 
trading and consumer goods’ manufacturing 
industries. With favourable economic con- 
ditions, the Canadian worker can look for 
a year of continuing progress with regard 
to employment conditions, wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

It is inevitable in a year-end review of 
this nature that we should be largely pre- 
occupied with the state of affairs existing 
for the majority of Canadians. But we 
should not forget that a most important 


Percy R. Bengough, President, 





Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


I am very pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to extend to you the Seasons’ 
Greetings on behalf of the half million 
Canadians affiliated to The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. We extend 
to you our sincerest best wishes for health, 
happiness and freedom from financial 
worries. 

The officers and members of this great 
organization of a few thousand more than 
half a million have no desire to change 
the system of society that we have in 
Canada. We believe that our democratic 
system with its established freedoms is 
greatly superior to any forms of dictator- 
ship that have been or could be devised. 
A government that rules by virtue of a 
majority vote of the people is more con- 
ducive to progress and a better and happier 
life than a government that rules by 
machine guns, terror and fear. 

It is with such thoughts in mind that 
this Congress extends its good wishes. We 
think that we along with the rest of the 
Canadian people are fortunate indeed to 
be citizens of this great and wonderful 
country. A lot of progress has been made 
in the standards of living of Canadians. 
The great army of working men and 
women that comprise The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada are convinced 
that our democratic system of life can be 
made to operate a great deal better; but 


group of fellow Canadians are at this 
moment not in a position to enjoy the 
abundance and peaceful atmosphere of their 
own country. I am sure that all Canadians 
join with me in paying tribute to those 
who are thousands of miles from home 
helping to fulfil our commitments to the 
efforts of the United Nations to secure 
peace for us here. To their loved ones 
here as well, our heart goes out at this 
season when an empty chair in the family 
circle is most keenly felt. 





much has yet to be done in order to fully 
rid all from the fear of unemployment, 
want and insecurity. 

No question, a great deal has still to be 
done in improving our systems of dis- 
tributing the good things of life. We still 
have some with too much and others with 
too little for their own good in either case. 
No Canadians should be without wages, 
salary or pension below what is necessary 
to maintain them in a standard of living 
in balance with the time and needs in our 
country. None should have to live under 
slum conditions and all should be able to 
avail themselves of the benefits of a full 
and comprehensive scheme of health 
insurance. 

Organized labour has pledged itself to 
work for all these measures. Their attain- 
ment would make happiness possible for 
many still in misery. In Canada we have 
about everything we need as well as the 
money to fully protect and assist the needy. 
All that we need in addition is the will 
to do it. 

Organized labour will be only too pleased 
to co-operate with industry in maintaining 
and improving production during 1953. We 
desire to co-operate with our various 
governments in establishing social security, 
including health insurance, as this is the 
only possible way that better and happier 
lives can be enjoyed by all of the people. 
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Knowing that such improvements are 
necessary and possible and that democracy 
can be made to operate in the best inter- 
ests of all, the officers and members affili- 








The workers of Canada share with the 
workers of every other country and with 
the people generally an earnest hope that 
greater progress may be made during the 
coming year toward peace and happiness 
for all mankind. In common with all who 
are aware of the perils which humanity is 
facing, they are bearing a great burden of 
anxiety and apprehension, not only 
because of the war in Korea, but because 
this is only a symptom of deep-seated 
animosity and distrust between two sec- 
tions of a divided world. 

The prevention of war is obviously one 
of the chief tasks to which statesmen and 
people must devote themselves. War is 
one of the greatest enemies of the human 
race and must itself be conquered. An 
agency of death and destruction, it leaves 
lasting disturbances in its wake. Among 
the effects of the last war was the 
resurgence of nationalism in some areas, 
while other nations, some of them estab- 
lished for centuries, have been subjected 
to a dictatorship far more ruthless than 
any modern imperialism. 

As a result of their deep desire to 
promote peace and well-being throughout 
the world, the workers of Canada stand 
firmly behind the efforts of the United 
Nations to lay the foundations of peace, 
and, through its various agencies, to 
promote the welfare of the under- 
privileged countries. The age-old poverty 
and privation of some _ highly-populated 
countries have stirred human sympathy on 
a wider scale than ever, and, not only 
indirectly through the Colombo Plan and 
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ated to The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia extend to you their best wishes 
for a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


A. R. Mosher, President, 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


similar schemes, but also directly through 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the workers of Canada are 
helping to alleviate conditions which make 
life almost intolerable. 

Through their labour organizations, the 
workers are also endeavouring to improve 
their own standards of living and to obtain 
a fair share of the benefits of increased 
productive capacity due to improved skill 
and technological advances. The growth 
and development of the labour movement 
has continued during the past year; and it 
is now an integral part of the economy 
of every industrialized nation. 

The principles of organized labour are 
becoming more widely understood and the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
with employers respecting wages and work- 
ing conditions is generally protected by 
legislation. It should be fully realized, 
however, that the labour movement takes 
very seriously its obligations as well as its 
rights. Great progress is being made in 
labour research, in education, and similar 
activities, with a view to promoting the 
finest type of citizenship and advancing 
the general welfare. 

Labour is co-operating with other organ- 
izations which share its ideals and is 
playing an increasing part in the estab- 
lishment of national policies. It looks 
forward, therefore, to the New Year, with 
a full realization of the many difficulties 
involved_in achieving peace and progress 
but eager to do what it can to help to 
bring about a brighter day for a troubled 
world. 


Gérard Picard, General President, 
a i A as 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


In spite of numerous and really difficult 
obstacles which had to be overcome, the 
CCCL has continued to grow and to 
develop in a remarkable fashion during 
1952. The New Year, we hope, will bring 
it an opportunity to make still further 
progress and to become better and better 
able to play its part, which is so beneficial 
to our society. 

It gives me pleasure to extend my best 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a very 
Happy New Year to all our officers and 





The Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods representing the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, extends New Year’s greetings 
and best wishes to the membership and 
families of those organizations and to all 
citizens of Canada. We wish particularly 
to join in extending seasons’ greetings and 
best wishes to fellow Canadians who are 
in other parts of the world working and 
fighting for the cause of peace. 





members and to our chaplains; to the 
members and militant workers of Canada’s 
other labour organizations; to all workers, 
to employers and to the religious and civil 
authorities. 

May 1953 enable us to take part in the 
organization, co-ordination and constant 
progress of all institutions for justice and 
Christian charity, which alone will lead 
peoples to understand one another and 
bring about the full realization of social 
peace. 


J. L. D. Ives, Chairman, 


Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Many of us were hopeful that the war 
in Korea would have been ended and peace 
restored during the current year. The 
apparent failure of truce negotiations has 
dimmed the hope that a cease-fire will be 
negotiated in the immediate future. Inter- 
national tension appears to have increased 
rather than to have diminished. However, 
we still cling to the hope that something 
definite will result from the meeting of 
the Seventh Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

As we approach the beginning of a new 
year we might well pause to reflect on the 
events of 1952 and give consideration to 
the possible effect of those events on the 
general situation during the ensuing years. 

(Continued on page 1621) 
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Chemical Industries Committee 
Holds Third Session at Geneva 


Resolutions adopted on vocational training and hours of work in the 
chemical industries and on classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances. Canada was one of the 16 member countries represented 


Resolutions dealing with vocational 
training and hours of work in the chemical 
industries and with the classification and 
labelling of dangerous substances were 
passed at the third session of the Chemical 
Industries Committee* of the International 
Labour Organization, held in Geneva 
September 9 to 20. Canada was repre- 
sented at the session. 

Of the Committee’s 18 member coun- 
tries, 16 were represented: Belgium, Canada, 
China, Denmark, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
Mexico, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom and United 
States. 

Attending the session were 84 delegates, 
two substitute delegates, 21 technical 
advisers, a representative of the United 
Nations and a tripartite delegation of 
observers from Japan. Representing non- 
governmental organizations were seven 
observers from the International Organiza- 
tion of Employers, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, the 
International Confederation of Christian 
Factory and ‘Transport © Workers, the 
International Federation of Industrial 
Organizations and General Workers’ Unions 
and the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. 

The Canadian delegation was composed 
as follows:— 

Government delegates: S. Picard, Man- 
ager, Quebec City Local Office, National 
Employment Service; P. H. Casselman, 
Chief, Special Projects Section, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 





*One of eight tripartite industrial com- 
mittees created to give consideration to the 
particular and practical problems of the 
industries concerned; the committees are 
responsible to the ILO Governing Body. 
The Chemical Industries Committee was 
the last industrial committee created. 
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Employer delegates: T. W. Smith, Cana- 
dian Industries Limited, Montreal; G. 
Benson, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 
Montreal. 

Worker delegate: A. M. Simpson, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC), Agincourt, Ont. 


Vocational Training 

A sub-committee of 30 members was set 
up to deal with the question of vocational 
training in the chemical industries. Cana- 
dians who served on the sub-committee 
were Mr. Picard and Mr. Smith. 

Basis for the sub-committee’s discussions 
was a report prepared by the International 
Labour Office. After discussions on the 
desirability of extending vocational train- 
ing in the industries and on the problems 
of organization of vocational training, two 
draft resolutions were submitted to the 
sub-committee. 

One resolution, submitted by employer 
members, was in general terms. The other, 
submitted by worker members, detailed a 
specific project for vocational training. 

The sub-committee’s nine-member work- 
ing party, put to work on the two draft 
resolutions, then prepared a resolution for 
the sub-committee’s approval. The work- 
ing party endeavoured to meet the 
employer members’ wish that the text be 
kept as far as possible in general terms 
and at the same time to include a certain 
number of points from the worker mem- 
bers’ resolution so that the resolution 
adopted would serve as a guide to coun- 
tries where vocational training was not yet 
highly developed. 

The working party felt it would be 
premature to include in a text with inter- 
national effect a project relating specifi- 
cally to the training of chemical process 
operators, because considerable divergences 
in the qualifications required for the 
occupation exist between countries and 





between establishments. It decided unani- 
mously to include in the text, however, 
some points showing that vocational train- 
ing should be systematic and complete in 
order to give the worker theoretical knowl- 
edge of and practical experience in his 
occupation, that the training period should 
be determined by the nature of the occu- 
pation, that training should be carried out 
by competent persons and that the methods 
employed should be flexible and kept up to 
date to make them adaptable to the com- 
plexity and rapid evolution of the chemical 
industries. 

The working party also included state- 
ments of principle applying to the training 
of four different categories of workers: 
newly-engaged employees, young persons, 
adults and supervisors. 


Two draft resolutions were prepared by 
the working party. One was the result 
of the discussions described above. The 
second recommended that the Interna- 
tional Labour Office continue its study of 
vocational training in the chemical indus- 
tries and that it communicate to govern- 
ments and to employer and_ worker 
organizations all information on results 
already achieved in different countries. 

After making minor changes, the sub- 
committee adopted both resolutions. The 
Chemical Industries Committee later unani- 
mously approved the resolutions. 


Mr. Picard, named to make the sub- 
committee’s report to the Committee, 
stressed the unanimity of opinion revealed 
and the spirit of mutual respect and 
understanding evident during sub-committee 
discussions. The two draft resolutions sub- 
mitted to the sub-committee, he said, 
“resembled one another so closely that it 
was really only a matter of bringing the 
two together to arrive at a common 
wording”. 


Hours of Work 


The question of hours of work in the 
chemical industries, with particular refer- 
ence to a comparison of day work and 
shift work, was included on the agenda 
as the result of a request in a resolution 
adopted at the Committee’s second session 
in April, 1950 (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1887). 
A sub-committee was set up to deal with 
this item on the agenda. 

A report prepared by the International 
Labour Office again provided the basis for 
discussion. The report proposed that 
consideration be given to the effects of 
shift work on the health of workers, on 
the frequency of accidents and on the 
productive efficiency of workers on shift 


work; to the effects on the family budget 
of workers on shift work; and to systems 
of shift rotation, normal daily or weekly 
hours of work, change-over of shifts, over- 
time, premium rates for shift work, and 
welfare services. 

Karly in the discussions a divergence of 
opinion emerged. The employer delegates 
contended that the question of a general 
reduction of hours of work in the chemical 
industries was not intended to be included 
in this item on the agenda; the workers 
delegates held that it was. Three repre- 
sentatives of the ILO Governing Body, to 
whom the problem was referred, decided in 
favour of the employer members; they 
added, however, that the question of a 
general reduction of hours of work might 
be discussed in plenary sittings if this were 
desired. 


After various draft resolutions had been 
submitted to the sub-committee, a working 
party was set up to prepare one or more 
texts on which there could be the largest 
possible measure of agreement. Mr. 
Casselman, Canadian government delegate, 
was a member of the working party. 


The working party submitted a draft 
resolution to the sub-committee. It con- 
tained provision concerning hours of work 
and the arrangement of shifts, rates for 
shift work, overtime, and welfare facilities 
for shift workers. 

Paragraphs referring to premium rates for 
shift and overtime work were objected to 
by employer and government members of 
the working party but supported by 
worker members. Employer members and 
the majority of government members were 
of the opinion that such matters should 
not be determined by a resolution adopted 
by an ILO industrial committee but should 
be left to the normal negotiation procedure 
of the country concerned. When a vote 
was taken, the majority favoured deletion 
of the paragraphs. Voting against inclu- 
sion of the paragraphs in the text were all 
employer members and most government 
members, including Canada’s government 
representative. 

Worker members introduced the same 
paragraphs in a separate resolution before 
a plenary sitting of the Committee. Here 
again the vote was negative. 

The Committee unanimously adopted the 
resolution on hours of work prepared by 
the sub-committee’s working party. 


Classification and Labelling 
of Dangerous Substances 


A 12-member working party was appointed 
to deal with the classification and labelling 
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of dangerous substances. Mr. Simpson, 
Canadian worker delegate, was a member. 

Acting on a Committee request con- 
tained in a resolution adopted at the 
second session (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1885), 
the International Labour Office undertook 
a study on the classification and labelling 
of dangerous substances. The working 
party’s assignment was to examine this 
study and express its views on the con- 
clusions reached by the Office. 

The Belgian government delegate pre- 
sented for consideration a marking system 
which divided chemicals into two main 
classes, toxic and dangerous, and _ the 
hazards in each class into five categories, 
using symbols to indicate the particular 
hazard. 

During the discussion, Mr. Simpson 
pointed out that written instructions could 
be obliterated in transit, that workers 
would not read small print on labels with 
detailed instructions and that symbols of 
a reasonable size would not be obliterated 
and would serve as warnings. 

The working party heard a request from 
the International Labour Office for an 
indication of the position the ILO should 
adopt on this matter at meetings of other 
international organizations and for guid- 
ance on the future work of the Office in 
this field. 


Two draft resolutions were submitted to 
the working party. After making minor 
changes in one of them, the working party 
adopted it. The second resolution was 
then withdrawn. The Committee later 
unanimously adopted the accepted reso- 
lution. 

The resolution requested the Office :— 

(1) To continue its efforts to arrive at 
the adoption, for use in international trade, 
of five symbols characteristic of the chief 
types of hazard associated with the handling 
of dangerous substances. 


(2) To undertake the preparation of a 
list of dangerous substances for which 
the above-mentioned symbols should be 
employed. 

(3) To continue to take part in the 
discussion of these questions with other 
international organizations. 


Other Resolutions 

Resolutions concerning the agenda for 
the Committee’s fourth session were 
adopted. 

Two resolutions proposed by the Italian 
worker delegate and seconded by the 
French worker delegate were submitted to 
a plenary session of the Committee after 
being rejected by the steering committee 
because they were “beyond. the competence” 
of the Committee. One concerned the 
production of toxic and_ bacteriological 
weapons of mass destruction prohibited by 
the Geneva Convention; the other, the 
trend of the chemical industry in inter- 
national trade. 

By votes of 67 to 2, with no abstentions, 
the Committee decided the two resolutions 
were outside the competence of the Com- 
mittee and should not be discussed. 

Chairman of the session was J. Faf- 
champs, Special Assistant to the Belgian 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, 
who is a government representative on the 
ILO Governing Body. Secretary-General 
was John Price, Chief of the Industrial 
Committees Division of the ILO, and the 


Executive ‘Secretary was N. Kurtz, a 
member of the Industrial Committees 
Division. J. P. Despres, a Canadian on 


the staff of the Industrial Committees 
Division, served as clerk of the session. 

Mr. Smith, Canadian employer delegate, 
was elected chairman of the employer 
group at the session. Mr. Casselman, 
Canadian government delegate, and Mr. 
Smith were elected members of the steering 
committee. 





ILO Technical Assistance Projects Total 276 


At end of October, 97 projects were in Asia, 85 in Latin America, 72 
in the Middle East, 12 in Africa and 10 in Europe and North America 


The International Labour Organization 
has announced that its technical assistance 
projects totalled 276 at the end of October. 

All but 77 projects resulted from direct 
requests to the ILO by member countries. 
The other 77 were received from other 
organizations co-operating in the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
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Ninety-seven of the projects are in Asia, 
85 in Latin America, 72 in the Middle 
East, 12 in Africa, and 10 in Europe and 
North America. 

Vocational training, with 70 projects, 
leads the field. There are 38 projects 
dealing with co-operation and handicrafts, 
29 in the field of social security, 26 to 


provide fellowships in different labour 
fields, and 24 in general manpower and 
employment service organization. 


The others deal with such questions as 
migration, agricultural workers, labour 
legislation, women and young workers, 
industrial safety and hygiene, labour pro- 
ductivity, and labour statistics. One 
hundred and ninety-four experts drawn 
from 34 nationalities are working on the 
different projects in all parts of the world. 

A manpower survey in Ceylon is being 
used for long-range economic planning and 
short-range employment market informa- 
tion. After one year in operation, it has 
brought together facts needed to organize 


an efficient employment market, has 
revealed skilled labour shortages and 
surpluses where they exist, and has 
prepared the ground for a_ practical 


national vocational training and employ- 
ment service program. The survey covers 
2,000 establishments and 50 villages. 

ILO experts have worked out a detailed 
plan for a new demonstration training 
centre at Karachi, Pakistan, have collab- 
orated on training-within-industry schemes 
and ways to improve existing training 
facilities in Pakistan, and will train 
personnel for operation of heavy earth- 
moving equipment and maintenance of 
Pakistan’s nationalized road transport 
services. 

In Thailand, the ILO is assisting on the 
vocational and handicraft training aspects 
of UNESCO’s major project to help 
reorganize the entire educational system. 

In Greece, ILO vocational training 
experts have been advising the Govern- 
ment on a national training program and 
apprenticeship systems. 

In Israel, ILO experts helped introduce 
training-within-industry techniques. 

In Libya, UNESCO and the ILO have 
jointly established a technical and clerical 
training centre with 22 instructors. 


ILO manpower and _ training expert 
missions have been sent to Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, eylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jordan and Turkey. Some have already 
finished their work. 


About 100 ILO trainees have been 
chosen from various Latin American coun- 
tries to study in the Brazilian National 
Service of Industrial Apprenticeship, with 
the ILO also furnishing some instructors, 
the Brazilian authorities the rest. 

The ILO is sending 44 instructor-foremen 
to Yugoslavia and 377 Yugoslav workers 
for on-the-job training in industrial estab- 
lishment in other countries. 

In Peru, the ILO helped set up the first 
government employment service. Employ- 
ment services also are being helped in 
Burma, Brazil, Ceylon, Greece, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Pakistan and 
Uruguay. 

In Burma a joint United Nations-ILO 
survey led to setting up pilot projects for 
a number of industries. In Ceylon an 
ILO expert on handicrafts was placed in 
the UNESCO-Ceylonese government funda- 
mental education centre. ILO specialists 
were sent to the UNESCO-Organization 
of American States fundamental education 
and training centre. Others have been 
assigned to Burma, Haiti, Iran, Traq, 
Libya, Pakistan and El Salvador. An 
ILO cottage industries expert has been 
advising the UN Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees. 

An ILO mission in Israel has been 
working with the government Productivity 
Institute to stimulate worker-employer 
interest in more efficient operations. Pro- 
ductivity activities have been instituted for 
the important textile and engineering 
industries in India. 


In Liberia, an ILO expert helped in the 
organization of a labour department and 
labour legislation. 

In Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru a joint 
mission from the United Nations, GEOR 
Food and Agricultural Organization, World 
Health Organization and UNESCO worked 
on a project to raise living and working 
standards of the indigenous population. 

Many other projects are completed or 
are in full swing, ranging from the conduct 
of nation-wide surveys of labour conditions 
and assistance in the institution of wage- 
determining and dispute-settling machinery 
to advice in individual factories and village 
co-operatives. 





Department Official Chairs ILO Meeting 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Director of 
the Economics and_ Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, was elected chair- 
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man of an ILO meeting in Geneva this 
month of 18 experts on productivity drawn 
from governments, employers and workers 
of 15 countries. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The Labour-Management Production 
Committee at the Overland Express Com- 
pany in Woodstock, Ont., recently joined 
with management to sponsor a combined 
social-safety evening. The event was 
attended by 125 employees, their wives and 
friends. 


Feature of the evening’s activities was an 
illustrated lecture on highway safety by 
D. W. Ferguson, Field Representative of 
Class 20, Accident Prevention Association. 
Following the talk and film, the guests 
were taken on a tour of the terminal and 
shown a display of safety literature set up 
for the evening. 


Labour members of this LMPC are 
members of Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(AFL-TLC). 


Employee Magazine Comments on LMPC 

Commenting on the recent organization 
of an LMPC at Victory Mills Ltd. in 
Toronto, Vee Mail, employee magazine in 
the plant, made some thoughtful comments 
on co-operation and teamwork in industry. 
The article said, in part:— 

“Teamwork in industry, it is said, cannot 
thrive in an atmosphere of silence. Mutual 
confidence and co-operation can develop 
only where there is a frank interchange of 
ideas and information. 

“This involves on the employees’ part, 
a realization of the necessity of actively 
interesting themselves in the efficient oper- 
ation of the industry on which their 
welfare depends. 

“The formation of the Committee is 
undoubtedly a step towards making us all 
a little more familiar with each other’s 
daily problems and future topics of dis- 
cussion at these meetings will necessarily 
assist in tieing a still tighter knot of good 
relationships between labour and manage- 


ment at VML.” 
* * * 


The fifth in a series of illustrated infor- 
mation bulletins, “The Duties of an 
LMPC Chairman”, has been released by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service. The bulletin has been prepared 
to help LMPC chairmen carry out their 
responsibilities. 
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The chairman is very important in the 
organization of an LMPC. His skill in 
conducting meetings and maintaining 
correct procedure can determine to a large 
extent the degree of success attained by 
the committee. The bulletin is not 
intended as a substitute for actual experi- 
ence but explains in compact form several 
useful and practical points on procedure. 

Copies of Information Bulletin No. 5, 
in both English and French, may be 
obtained by writing to the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa 4, Ont. 


LMPC Organizes Plant Fire Brigade 

The LMPC at the Barber Die Casting 
Co. in Hamilton has been instrumental 
in the adoption of a procedure whereby 
all plant fire-fighting equipment is in- 
spected weekly by the Maintenance 
Department. Through the LMPC’s efforts, 
a plant fire-fighting squad, composed of 
members of the Maintenance Department, 
has also been organized. 

Local 4153, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), is the bargaining 
agent co-operating in this LMPC. 


Hospital's LMPC Reduces Breakages 

Through the efforts of the LMPC, 
breakage of dishes at the Moose Jaw 
General Hospital has been considerably 
reduced. 

The LMPC has made effective use 
of a novel series of posters, designed 
around a mythical baseball team, “The 
Economizers”, playing against the “Dish 
Busters”. Weekly breakage has been 
reduced as much as 25 per cent through 
this campaign. 

Local 299 of the Building Service 
Employees’ International Union (AFL- 
TLC) is co-operating in this LMPC. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 


of Labour. 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during October. The 
Board issued five certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered five representa- 
tion votes and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Colonial Steamships, Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ont. (Not previously 
reported). 

2. United Construction Workers, Local 
204, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by the Burrard Inlet Tunnel & 
Bridge Co., North Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of motor coach oper- 
ators employed by Canadian National 
Transportation, Limited, Moncton, N.B. 
(L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 

4. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of the unit of unlicensed 
personnel of the deck, engineroom and 
steward’s departments of vessels of the 


Canadian Tugboat Company Limited, 
Fraser Mills, B.C. (L.G., Nov., 1952, 
p. 1465). 


5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel of the deck, engineroom and 
steward’s departments of vessels of the 
Marpole Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

The Board ordered representation votes 
of employees in the following applications 
for certification :— 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, and Kingcome Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 

2. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, and Straits Towing Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L.G., Nov., 
1952, p. 1466). 

3. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant and Vancouver Tug Boat Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L.G 
Nov., 1952, p. 1466). 
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Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


istrative 
Labour, the 
Board and _ the 
Branch of the Department. 


4. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, and Monarch Towing and 
Trading Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1466). 


5. The Board also ordered a vote in a 
review of decision in an application for 
certification affecting the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc., applicant, 
and Canadian National Railways, respon- 
dent (first and second officers in the Cape 
Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Service). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Marine Checkers & Weighers Associa- 
tion, Local 506, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed 
by Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
production television workers employed 
by Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Toronto and Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerks and machine 
operators employed by Canadian National 
Railways, Moncton, N.B. (Investigating 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Senecal 
Transport, Limited, Montreal. The apph- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant did not have the support of a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 


1. Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Air Lines 
Pilots Association (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Ser- 


vice) and Machinists, Fitters and Helpers 
Local Union No. 3 (Conciliation Officer: 


G. R. Currie). 
3. Gatineau Bus Co., Limited, Hull, 
P.Q., and Amalgamated Association of 


Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (Conciliation Officer : 
R. Trépanier). 

4. Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 
Corporation (operators), Montreal, and 


Overseas Communication Union (Concila- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 












Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of_ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Tndustrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 






Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 

During the month the Minister received 
a report from Mr. R. H. Hooper, Con- 
ciliation Officer, advising of the settlement 
between Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co. Ltd., 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (see 
above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During October the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the following parties :— 


1. Gatineau Bus Co. Limited, Hull, P.Q., 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (see above). (The 
Board had not been fully constituted at 
the end of the month.) 


2. Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 
Corporation (operators), Montreal, and 
Overseas Communication Union (see 
above). (The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in September to deal with 
matters in dispute between Keystone 
Transports Limited and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G.,. Nov., 1952, 
p. 1467) was fully constituted in October 
with the appointment of Prof. B. S. 
Keirstead, Montreal, as Chairman. Prof. 
Keirstead was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, John 
Bumbray, QC, Montreal, and M. Swerdlow, 
Montreal, who had _ previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and the union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During October the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Railway 
Association of Canada (extra gang 
employees) and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees (L.G., Oct., 
1952;- pe 1352).. Lext sof “the, Board’s 
report 1s reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Railway Association of Canada 


and 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 


Hon. Mitton F. Greece, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Confederation Building, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


To the Minister of Labour, 
Sir: 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
dispute affecting Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Association of Canada (extra 
gang employees). 


The Conciliation Board over which you 
were pleased to appoint myself Chairman, 
has held hearings in connection with the 
above dispute and extensive briefs have 
been filed by the two parties for the 
consideration of your Board. 


On October 11, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and 
the Railway Association of Canada, 
covering extra gang employees (L.G., 
Otigs pa 1352)? 

The Board was composed of James H. 
Stitt, Ottawa, Chairman, who was 
appointed in the absence of a Joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, S. W. Crabbe, Toronto, and 
Michael Rubinstein, Montreal, pre- 
viously appointed on the nominations 
of the Railway Association and the 
union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 
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The following are the names of the 
persons and the position occupied by them 
who represented the Railway Association 
of Canada :— 

G. W. Miller, Engineer Maintenance of 
Way. Eastern Region (Acting Chairman 
for Wage Sub-Committee of the Railway 
Association of Canada), CPR. 

W. M. Armstrong, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel, CNR. 

EK. W. G. Chapman, Engineer Mainten- 
ance of Way. Atlantic Region, Moncton, 
CNR. 

W. G. Dyer, Engineer Maintenance of 
Way. Prairie and Pacific Regions, CPR. 

S. M. Gossage, Asst. Manager of Per- 
sonnel, CPR. 

S. W. Gowan, Secretary, Ontario North- 
land. 

W. G. Griffiths, Asst. Chief Engineer. 
Central Region, CNR. 

A. V. Johnston, Asst. Chief Engineer. 
System, CNR. 

F. E Jones, Asst. Director of Labour 
Relations, CNR. 

J... Kimpton, 
Personnel, CPR. 

G. S. Young, Regional Supervisor of 
Wages. Central Region, CNR. 

The following are the names of the 
officials of the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees, Central Com- 
mittee for Canada, who were also present 
at the hearings:— 

F. P. Donovan, Chairman, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

dee ee Oy: 
Ontario. 

W. A. Allan, Secretary, Montreal, Quebec. 

George Biddiscombe, Saint John, New 
Brunswick. 

J. E. Copps, London, Ontario. 

George Locke, Vancouver, 
Columbia. 

Ose wAy Siliasony Cran br oo keeBritish 
Columbia. 

R. Little, Orangeville, Ontario. 

C. Smith, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

O. A. Olson, Edmonton, Alberta. 

W. Aspinall, Vice-President, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

W. K. McKee, Vice-President, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Frank L. Noakes, Director of Research, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The hearings were all held in the Board 
Room Number 708, of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, 
Postal Station “B” Building, 685 Cathcart 
Street, Montreal. 

Hearings were held on September 11 and 
12, September 19 and on September 25 and 
26, 1952, and meetings of the board to 


Asst. Vice-President 


Vice-Chairman, Ottawa, 


British 
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consider the evidence and the problems 
involved were also held in Montreal, the 
same place, on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th of 
October, 1952. 


The dispute had to do with some 7,000 
to 9,000 labourers employed in Mainten- 
ance of Way work by the Canadian Rail- 
ways in 1951. The actual working force 
varies with the working seasons, being well 
over 10,000 in the summer months and less 
than half of that number during the 
winter. It is not generally possible to use 
labourers in temporary extra gangs during 
the less productive winter seasons. 


It was apparent that the chief concern 
of the Brotherhood which was the bargain- 
ing agent for the extra gangs used in 
Maintenance of Way work, was to have 
them included in Wage Agreement Number 
12 between the Railway Association of 
Canada and the Central Committee for 
Canada of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way employees, in effect since June 1, 
1951 and to obtain for these labourers 
benefits similar to those contained in the 
said Agreement. 


The Board, besides many other factors, 
had to consider at the outset, before 
proper recommendations could be made, 
whether or not the skill and responsibility 
required of the labourers employed in the 
extra gangs now under consideration was 
the same as that required of the extra 
gang employees engaged practically all the 
year round and covered by Wage Agree- 
ment Number 12. 


While the Brotherhood claimed that 
extra gang labourers should receive section 
men’s rates of pay, the Board cannot find 
any reason for recommending equality of 
compensation as between these two classes. 
Although it is quite true that the labourers 
in the extra gangs use many of the same 
track tools as the section men, we are con- 
vineed that he has not the same degree of 
skill nor the experience which is necessary 
and which has been acquired by the 
regularly employed section men. Further- 
more, men used in the extra gang require 
more supervision. Section men are often 
required to carry out track work on their 
own responsibility and without supervision. 
They must also have sufficient knowledge 
and experience of track maintenance to 
detect upon inspection any condition which 
needs to be corrected and to take the 
necessary steps instantly to protect the 
maintenance of way and insure the safe 
passage of the trains. We therefore find 
that there should be a substantial differ- 
ential maintained between the rates of pay 
of these two classes of employees. Natur- 
ally, there should be a higher rate paid 


to the regularly employed men working on 
the section due to their superior skill and 
additional experience and to the greater 
degree of responsibility which they must, 
at times, assume to insure safety of the 
passengers and trains. 


Whilst your Board could not get the 
parties to agree yet, we believe they are 
much nearer in agreement than they were 
before the conciliation proceedings com- 
menced and after carefully considering the 
points emerging from the discussion your 
Board recommends unanimously that an 
agreement be entered into between the 
parties covering the following issues :— 


1. An Agreement should be prepared for 
the labourers in temporary extra gangs 
apart from Wage Agreement Number 12, 
but many of the features of Agreement 
Number 12 could be incorporated in the 
new agreement with the necessary amend- 
ments and variations. 


2. Probationary Period. A Probationary 
Period should consist of 78 days of accum- 
ulated service within the preceding 24 
months in any railway forming a part of 
the Association. For new employees the 
78 days of accumulated service should be 
computed from commencement of the indi- 
vidual’s service. Those presently employed 
shall have their probationary period com- 
puted on the basis of accumulated service 
above-described during the 24 months 
preceding the effective date of this Agree- 
ment. Those previously employed, and 
who may be re-employed, shall have their 
probationary period computed on the basis 
of days worked during the 24 months 
preceding the date of their re-employment. 


3. Hours of Service. Your Board recom- 
mends a 50-hour working week. However, 
the number of working days per week and 
what shall constitute a day’s work should 
be incorporated in the proposed Agreement 
between the Parties as they may decide. 
It is to be observed that they are now 
working a 60-hour week at a pro-rata rate. 
If required to work in excess of the hours 
constituting a day’s work as may be pro- 
vided in the proposed Agreement, the 
extra gang employee should be paid at a 
rate of time and one-half. All time worked 
on the Seventh day and on the four legal 
holidays, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, 
Dominion Day and Labour Day should be 
paid at time and one-half. 

4. Rates of Pay. The Board recommends 
the application of the principle that equal 
rates of pay for the same work should be 
paid throughout Canada. The only com- 
parable service to the national railways is 
the federal civil service where the principle 
of equal pay for equal work has been 


established. Moreover, the Board feels 
that this principle, with very slight excep- 
tions, 18 recognized generally with respect 
to other employees throughout the railway 
service in both the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways. The Board 
recommends that 90 cents per hour, after 
the extra gang labourer has passed the 
probationary period as above defined be 
the rate of pay, and 95 cents per hour if 
he has worked for a period of six months 
(156 days) in. addition to probationary 
period. The six months shall consist of 
156 days’ experience in similar work in 
any railway forming part of the Associa- 
tion within the preceding 24 months and 
shall be computed and applied on the same 
basis as the probationary period above- 
described. The Board further recommends 
that labourers employed in extra gang 
service now enjoying a higher rate of pay 
directly or indirectly by way of bonus or 
otherwise or classifications of certain jobs 
which now enjoy a higher rate of pay, 
shall in neither case suffer any reduction 
whatsoever. The above new rates of pay 
shall go into effect as of October 1, 1952. 


5. Seniority. Rules respecting seniority 
on the same general principles as provided 
in Agreement Number 12 should be worked 
out and incorporated in the proposed 
Agreement, which the Parties in any event 
had agreed to before this Board. 


6. Vacation with Pay. Regulations snould 
be incorporated in the agreement based on 
the same practice now in effect on Cana- 
dian railways and applying to other Main- 
tenance of Way employees and a check 
back should be made for three years, to 
October 1, 1949, to determine the length 
of service of the employee. 


7. Free Transportation. Free transporta- 
tion should be afforded to men covered by 
this Agreement, in accordance with each 
company’s regulations, applying to their 
other Maintenance of Way employees. 


8. Pension Privileges. Pension privileges 
now enjoyed by other Maintenance of Way 
employees should likewise apply to the 
labourers in extra gangs in accordance with 
each company’s regulations. 


9. Effective Date of Agreement should be 
from October 1, 1952, the agreement to 
remain in effect for one year with the 
requirements of 60 days’ notice in writing 
to either party, if the other party requests 
a new agreement or amendment thereto. 

It is to be clearly understood that this 
report does not deal with labourers in 
extra gangs now engaged practically all 
vear round who are covered by Agreement 
Number 12 or other agreements. 
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It is to be observed that the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
by Section 19, requires that every collec- 
tive agreement should contain procedure 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning its interpretation or violation. 
Any such clauses incorporated in the 
proposed agreement should specify that the 
Federal Minister of Labour is to designate 
the arbitrator or the chairman of any such 
arbitration board where the parties may 
not reach agreement upon the appoint- 
ment. It is also recommended that the 
discretion of the Minister of Labour should 
not be restricted to the members of one 
particular field or profession. 

The board is very pleased to report 
that throughout the hearings and confer- 
ences, the very best spirit of amity was 
displayed by all parties. 

Negotiations were all conducted between 
the parties thereto on the highest plane 
and it is the earnest hope and expectation 
of your board that an agreement will be 
entered into between the parties to this 
conciliation. 

The board desires to express its appre- 
ciation of the quality and comprehension 
incorporated in the extensive briefs which 
were submitted to it for consideration. 


The chairman especially desires to thank 
his colleague Mr. S. W. Crabbe, 70 High- 
bourne Road, Toronto 12, Ontario, who 
with his vast railway experience as a 
Maintenance of Way man and General 
Superintendent of a District of the Cana- 
dian Pacific has been most helpful and 
co-operative. 


The Chairman also desires to thank most 
sincerely his colleague, Mr. Michael 
Rubinstein, Barrister-at-law of Montreal, 
Quebec, the Union nominee who has taken 
a most objective and judicial view of his 
duties, and the Chairman must further add 
that it has been only through the skill, 
co-operation and_ spirit of conciliation 
extended by his two colleagues whereby 
it has been made possible for us to submit 
a unanimous report, all of which we 
respectfully submit. 


This 9th day of October, 1952. 


(Sgd.) James H. Stir, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. W. Crasse, 
Company Nominee. 


(Sgd.) MicuarL RUBINSTEIN, 
Union Nominee. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Eight Recent Cases 


Decisions in eight cases recently heard 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 have been released. All were 
heard at Montreal, six on September 16 
and two on October 14. 

The disputes concerned the rate of pay 
for brakemen used as conductor-pilots, the 
dismissal of a fireman for “insubordination 
and refusing duty”, the claim of an 
employee for miles lost when held out of 
service pending his provision of a doctor’s 
certificate, claims for overtime pay, the 
assessment of demerit marks following a 
derailment, a lineman’s claim for meal 
expenses while he was away from desig- 
nated headquarters, a crew’s claim for a 
minimum day’s pay for a side trip, and a 
claim for pay for time spent while cars 
were undergoing repairs. 

The Board sustained the employees’ 
contention in five cases, declined to sustain 
it in two, and reduced the demerit marks 
in the eighth case. 

The eight cases are summarized below. 
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Case No. 619.—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning claims for conductors’ rate of pay 
for all brakemen used as conductor-pilots 
on track motors handling a _ contractor’s 
employees and material. 


Since February, 1947, according to the 
joint statement of facts presented to the 
Board, brakemen have been used on track 
motor cars operating on the main line for 
the carriage of men and materials to 
various locations along the railway. The 
Brotherhood contended that the brakemen 
were pilots, the Company that they were 
flagmen. 


Supporting their contention, the employees 
cited articles in the schedule of rates and 
rules for conductors and brakemen, 
reading :— 

Brakemen acting as pilots or as con- 
ductors on engines running light will 


receive conductors’ pay at through freight 
rates. 


An engine is defined as any self- 
propelled unit used in train service. 
ll self-propelled units such as _pile- 


driver, locomotive crane, etc., working on 
the main track outside yard limits will 
be in charge of a conductor. 


The employees also pointed out that the 
Company had advertised for brakemen to 
“act as pilots” for the contractor’s motor 
cars. 

The Company contended that the motor 
cars were in charge of a competent person 
who had passed examinations on the 
regulations governing the use and opera- 
tion of track cars and that the “flagmen”’ 
in dispute were in addition to _ these 
operators. Their duties, the Company said, 
were similar to those of section foremen 
when moving on the main line. 

Nothing in the first rule quoted by the 
employees, the Company asserted, requires 
it to employ conductor-pilots on track 
motor cars. The Company added that the 
cars did not often have to be lhfted off 
the track, that they were not operated 
under train orders at any time and that 
the men used were younger brakemen 
“whom we wished to retain in the service 
as business increased”’. 

Deciding to sustain the employees’ con- 
tention, the Board stated: “Inasmuch as 
the railway company in this particular case 
advertised for brakemen to act as pilots, 
the opinion of the Board is that, under 
such circumstances, the employees con- 
cerned should be paid pilot’s rates.” 





Case No. 620.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen concerning the dismissal of a 
fireman. 

A fireman assigned to work train service 
refused to act as watchman for the train’s 
engine on a Sunday; he also refused to 
discuss the matter on the telephone with 
the division master mechanic. He was 
dismissed “for refusing duty and _ insub- 
ordination”. 

The Railway pointed out that no engine 
watchman was available and it was neces- 
sary to ask the fireman to watch the engine 
between Saturday night and the Sunday 
night shift of the regular watchman with 
the work train in order to avoid delay 
to the train Monday morning. 

The rates of pay and rules governing 
service locomotive firemen and _ hostelers, 
the Railway quoted, state:— 

Watching and caring for engines—fire- 
men: per hour, $1.134. 

Firemen in work train service will be 
paid 100 miles for each day held for 


service. Men to be notified on Saturday 
if required for following day. 
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Firemen will be given transportation 
and allowed to go home for Sundays when 
such leave will not interfere with work 
trains. 


These rules, the Railway contended, 
provide for the service the fireman refused. 


The Brotherhood contended that arrange- 
ments for watching the engine when the 
work train was laid up for Sundays are 
not the fireman’s responsibility. The fire- 
man felt he was not compelled to work 
as watchman and was entitled to go home 
if the work train did not work Sunday. 
The Brotherhood requested compensation 
for time lost and reinstatement into the 
service. 


The Board felt that the fireman was 
insubordinate and arbitrary in his attitude, 
particularly in refusing to talk by telephone 
to his superior officer. It sustained the 
employees’ contention, however, to the 
extent of reinstatement, without payment 
for time out of service. 

The Board recommended that the Rail- 
way and the Brotherhood confer to reach 
a mutually-satisfactory interpretation of 
the articles quoted by the Railway. 





Case No. 621.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Ralway (Prairie Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen concerning the claim of a fire- 
man for miles lost while he was held out 
of service after reporting physically unfit 
and pending his submission of a doctor’s 
certificate. 

A fireman reported May 5 that he was 
physically unfit for duty at that time. 
When he reported for work May 9 he 
was told he must produce a _ medical 
certificate before he could go out on his 
assigned run. The certificate was not 
received by the Company until May 19. 
The fireman was held out of service from 
May 9 to May 18. He submitted a claim 
for the miles lost during this period; the 
claim was denied. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
fireman should have been allowed to take 
his run when he reported for duty May 9. 
The employees cited Article 29 of the 
Agreement covering Locomotive Firemen, 
Helpers and Hostlers, which reads:— 

Any fireman being physically unfit for 
duty will report same on Report Book, 
so that he may not be called. When he 
reports for duty, he will go out on his 
assigned run, engine, or in his turn. 

The Article, the fireman contended, does 
not require a doctor’s certificate, nor has 


it been the practice to produce one. 
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The Company submitted that it has the 
right, when it is suspected or known that 
an employee is suffering some illness, to 
require a medical certificate. Because it 
was entirely the fireman’s “own doing” that 
he did not procure and produce a certificate 
when he reported for duty, any time lost 
“was on his own account,” the Company 
contended. 

“In this particular case,” the Board 
sustained the employees’ contention. It 
recommended, however, that the Company 
and the Brotherhood meet to attempt to 
reach an understanding on the proper 
application of Article 29 “so as to guard 
against abuses of the privileges provided 
for in the rule”. 


Case No. 622.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning yardmen’s claims for overtume pay. 


A clause in the Yard Schedule reads:— 


Yardmen assigned to regular shifts who 
are required to work in excess of eight 
consecutive hours, or who are required to 
commence work on a second tour of duty 
within 24 hours of the starting time of 
the preceding shift paid for at pro rata 
rate, will be paid for time worked in 
excess of eight hours’ continuous service 
and for the second tour of duty at one 
and one-half times the pro rata rate. 


Four Calgary yardmen, on different dates, 
when reporting for work on their regular 
shifts, were transferred to crews which had 
begun work earliér. In each case the four 
yardmen began work at their normal 
starting time and did not work longer than 
eight consecutive hours. The crews they 
were transferred to, however, began work 
before 24 hours had elapsed since the yard- 
men had begun their preceding shift. 

The yardmen submitted claims for pay 
at one and one-half times the pro rata 
rate for the shift they worked with the 
crews they had been transferred to, because 
the crews had begun work within the 
24-hour period. The claims were rejected. 


Pointing out that the men involved in 
the dispute did not begin to work on their 
second tour of duty within the 24-hour 
period nor were required to work in excess 
of eight hours, the Board did not sustain 
the employees’ contention. 


Case No. 623.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Region) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning the 
assessment of 20 demerit marks against a 
fireman as a result of a derailment. 


A nine-car derailment was caused by a 
burned-off journal. The fireman on the 
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train was assessed 20 demerit marks for 
“responsibility in connection with burned- 
off journal”. 

In their contention, the employees asked 
for the removal of the demerits, contend- 
ing that the fireman had not failed in his 
duties and that his duties as fireman were 
such that “it would be utterly impossible 
for him to maintain a continual running 
inspection of the train”. Holding him 
responsible, the employees stated, was 
“unreasonable”. 


The Company pointed out that the con- 
dition of the broken journal, which was on 
the 26th car from the engine, showed there 
had been “intense heating, which would 
give sufficient indication for it to be 
observed had proper running inspection 
been maintained”. The fireman had 
reported, after the accident, that he had 
last made a running inspection 12.4 miles 
before the scene of the derailment and that 
his visibility extended to between 35 and 
40 cars. “Indications of the heating journal 
should have been clearly visible at that 
time,” the Company asserted. 


The Board’s decision was that, “in view 
of the evidence submitted,’ the demerit 
marks were to be reduced from 20 to 10. 


Case No. 624.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Commun- 
cations Department) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers concerning a lneman’s claim 
for meal expense while he was serving away 
from his designated headquarters. 





On three days during one month a 
lineman was instructed to proceed over a 
portion of his territory to clear wire 
trouble. Before returning to his designated 
headquarters for the night he was on duty 
for five, four and three hours respectively 
in excess of his normal eight hours. He 
submitted a claim for overtime payment 
for the extra time on duty and, in addi- 
tion, for his evening meal expenses on 
each of the three days. 

The Company declined to pay the meal 
expenses on the grounds that the lineman 
was not entitled to such expenses while 
being paid overtime rates for the time he 
spent travelling back to headquarters. 

The employees pointed out that “it has 
always been the accepted practice that 
regular meals for linemen while away from 
their designated headquarters are con- 
sidered as necessary expenses and hereto- 
fore have never been questioned”. 

To support their contention the employees 
quoted a rule from the _ then-existing 


Agreement covering Linemen, which read: 
“A lineman will be allowed all necessary 
expenses while away from headquarters”. 

The Company cited a clause from the 
Agreement with Telegraphers which reads :— 


Linemen will be allowed to go home 
each night if overtime entailed will not 
exceed the amount of expenses required to 
keep them on line overnight, provided that 
the work is finished or that they can 
return before assigned hours commence 
next day. 


The Company held that the meal 
expenses claimed by the lineman were 
actually part of the expenses required to 
keep him on line overnight. Payment of 
overtime rates for the time the lineman 
spent returning home and of part of the 
expenses which would have been incurred 
had he remained on line overnight is 
contrary to the intent of the above clause, 
the Company asserted. 

After hearing representatives of both the 
Company and the employees, the Board 
sustained the employees’ contention. 





Case No. 625.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning a crew’s claim for a minimum 
day’s pay for making a side trip. 


The crew of a mixed train was instructed 
to make a side trip off their scheduled 
route and on a subdivision other than that 
to which they were assigned. Crew mem- 
bers were paid for the entire trip, their 
regular run plus the side trip. They con- 
tended they should have been paid a 
minimum day for the side trip in addition 
to their regular pay for their assigned run. 

To support their contention, the 
employees cited rules in the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen Schedule reading :— 


Trainmen assigned to regular trains will 
not be required to do other work than 
that to which they are regularly assigned, 
except in case of wrecks, when no other 
trainmen are available. 


and 


One hundred (100) miles or less, eight 

(8) hours or less, to constitute a day, in 

through and irregular freight, local freight 

and mixed train service. 

The Company, stating that the side trip 
was made only because of emergency con- 
ditions, said that payment had been made 
in accordance with the Board’s decision 
in Case «No. 261 (L.G., Oct., 1925, p. 965). 
That case concerned the crew of a way 
freight that was instructed to go into a 
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point three miles from the main line for 
commercial loads; the Board ruled that 
payment should be made for the time 
occupied or miles run, in addition to pay 
for the regular trip. The two cases were 
almost identical, the Company contended, 
and the employees’ claim was not justified. 


In its decision, the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention. 


Case No. 626.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning a crew's claim for pay at work 
train rates for tume spent while repairmen 
on the same train repaired cars at two 
stations on the route. 





The crew of a train which included a 
road repair car was ordered to stop at 
two intermediate stations en route while the 
repairmen repaired two disabled cars. The 
crew’s claim for pay at work train rates 
for the time spent at the two stops—a 
total of two hours and 45 minutes—was 
denied by the Railway. 

Representatives of the employees con- 
tended that the service performed at the 
two stops was work train service. Because 
repairs were made to disabled cars the crew 
was entitled, the employees contended, to 
mileage to and from the working point and 
work train rates while working there, in 
accordance with a clause in the Schedule 
reading :— 


Trainmen/Conductors on wrecking trains 
will be allowed actual mileage to and from 
wrecks, work train rates while working at 
same, and will be paid for not less than 
one (1) day’s pay for such combined 
service. 


Also quoted was a rule reading:— 


Trainmen will not be paid for perform- 
ing work train service en route unless 
time so occupied aggregates one (1) hour, 
in which case they will be paid at work 
train rates for the whole time so occu- 
pied; such time not to be included in 
counting overtime. 


The Railway declared the crew was not 
in work train service but in pool freight 
service from terminal to terminal. As they 
had no service to perform in connection 
with repairing the two cars in question, the 
Railway contended, the rules quoted are 
not applicable and there is no justification 
for the claim. 

“We have no record of any previous 
claims of this nature,” the Railway added. 

The decision of the Board was that the 
employees’ contention be not sustained. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Logging 


Logging—Brilish Columbia Coastal Region 
—Certain Logging Firms and Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. 


Agreement following strike (L.G., Sept., 
1952, p. 1293) and mediation proceedings 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Gordon 
McG. Sloan, Chief Justice of British 
Columbia, to be in effect from June 15, 
1952, to June 14, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 


Check-off: the companies agree to deduct 
monthly union dues, initiation fees, back 
dues and union assessments from the pay 
of employees who so authorize (until and 
unless the authorization is revoked by the 
employee) and to remit same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week, except for cookhouse and bunk- 
house employees in unorganized territory, 
firefighters, boatmen, first-aid attendants 
and watchmen. Time worked by cookhouse 
and bunkhouse employees shall be computed 
on a daily basis; such employees shall be 
entitled to one day off in seven. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
above hours and, in the case of production 
workers, for work on Saturday and Sunday. 
Employees who of necessity regularly work 
on Saturday and Sunday shall take 2 other 
days of the week off. They will be paid 
time and one-half for work on the 2 days 
of rest and also for work on Sunday. All 
employees will receive time and one-half 
for work on 7 specified holidays. Hourly- 
rated and piece work employees will be 
paid double time and one-half for work on 
3 specified paid holidays (included in above 
7 holidays), provided they have been on 
the payroll 30 calendar days immediately 
preceding the holidays and work on the 
regularly scheduled work days, immediately 
preceding and _ following the holidays. 
(Previous agreement did not provide for 
any paid holidays.) 

Vacations with pay will be granted 
employees in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Annual Holidays Act of British 
Columbia. However, for the purposes of 
this agreement the words “two and _ one- 
half per centum” will be considered substi- 
tuted wherever the words “two per centum” 
appear throughout the statute. Employees 
with 5 or more years’ continuous service 
will receive an additional week’s vacation 
with pay or pay in lieu thereof, based on 
24 per cent of the total wages earned by 
the employee during the working year. 
Cookhouse and bunkhouse employees in 
unorganized territory will receive one week 
after 6 months’ service, provided that they 
shall not be entitled to more than 2 weeks 
in any one year, except that after 5 years’ 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
number of those recently 
Agree- 


ment. A 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards 
Act, ete., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


service they shall receive the additional 
week’s vacation with pay or pay in lieu 
thereof. 

Wages: effective June 15, 1952, wages shall 
be increased by 53 cents per hour to all 
employees covered by the agreement, making 
the minimum rate for common labour (men) 
$1.35 per hour. Wage rates for other 
categories are covered in wage supplements 
attached to each company’s agreement. By 
giving notice between December 14, 1952, 
and January 1, 1953, either party shall 
have the right to reopen negotiations to 
determine whether an increase or decrease 
in the basic wage rate shall be paid. Any 
change agreed upon shall become effective as 
of December 14, 1952, and shall continue in 
effect until the termination of this agree- 
ment. 


Escalator clause: a _ cost-of-living bonus 
will be paid to all eligible employees 
effective July 1, 1952, and January 1, 1953, 
based on the rise in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index. For each 
1-3 point. rise in. the index above 172-5 
(index figure for January, 1951) employees 
will receive a bonus of one cent per hour. 
If the index drops, the bonus will be 
adjusted downward by the same amount, 
provided, however, that a drop in the index 
below 172-5 will not affect wage rates pay- 
able under this agreement. 

Off-shift differentials: a premium of 6 
cents per hour will be paid for work on 
the second and third shifts. 


The rate for board and lodging in logging 
camp boarding-houses shall not exceed $2.25 
per day; where a lesser rate is in effect, 
that rate will prevail. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and an Accident Prevention 
Committee. 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products—St. John’s, Nfld—Certain 
Bakeries and the Bakery and Con- 
fectuonery Workers’ International Union 
of Amenca, Local 381. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 8, 


1952, to August 7, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all present and future union 
members; however, during the 60 days 
immediately preceding the anniversary date 
of the agreement this clause shall be 
inactive. Union shop for new employees. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of all union members 
all union fees, dues, fines and assessments 
and to remit same to the union. 


Hours: 9 per day, 6 days per week, a 
54-hour week. Females shall not be 
required to work in the bakery between 
Pe paneeand “7 '4.1m. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the normal number of hours per 
day. No employee shall be required to 
work more than 4 hours overtime in any 
one day or more than 12 hours in any one 
week, except when unavoidable. However, 
employees who volunteer to work more 
hours of overtime shall be paid double time 
for the period so worked. Double time 
for work on Sunday or the alternative day 
of rest. 


Statutory holidays: each employee will be 
allowed 4 specified paid holidays or alterna- 
tive days with pay in lieu thereof. 


Vacations with pay: after one 
service 2 weeks. 

Minimum wage rates: hourly—mixer, oven 
tender 91 cents, assistants 86 cents; bench 
and machine men 91 cents, assistants 76 
cents; helpers and pan greasers 61 cents: 
weekly—foremen $53.30, salesmen $28.55 
(plus 2 per cent on sales); shippers, truck 
drivers, stablemen, utility and maintenance 
men $37.52; male bread wrappers $32.48, 
assistant $24.08, where only one person is 
employed on wrapping machine $46.48; 
female help, first 6 months $15.12, second 
6 months $17.36, third 6 months $19.70, 
thereafter $20.72. (The above rates for 
hourly-rated employees are 9 cents per hour, 
and those for weekly-rated employees 12 per 
cent, higher than the previous rates.) 

Sick leave: after 6 months’ employment 
employees will be entitled to receive half 
time for any period they are sick up to 
6 weeks in any 12-month period. 

Seniority: merit and ability being equal, 
seniority shall prevail in any promotion, 
lay-off, or rehiring. In case of lay-offs 
seniority will be maintained if employees 
are rehired within 2 months. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the health and safety of employees. 


year’s 


‘Bakery Products—Regina, Sask—Certain 
Bakeries and the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, Local 428. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1952, to May 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 42 per week. No deliveries shall 
be made after 12 noon on Wednesdays and 
after 5 p.m. on other days. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours in any one day or 42 hours in any 
one week. 

Statutory holidays: 8 specified holidays 
and any other day when proclaimed a 
holiday by statutory authority will be paid 
holidays. Employees who work not less than 





32 hours in the week in which the holiday 
occurs will receive full pay for the holiday 
and those who work less than 32 hours in 
such week will receive holiday pay on a 
pro rata basis. If required to work on a 
public holiday employees will be paid 
double time and one-half. 


Rest periods: employees will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods, one during the 
forenoon shift and one during the after- 
noon shift. 

Vacations with 
year’s service. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman 
$54.40, helper $45.55; engineers helper 
$50.60; bread wrapper, stableman $48.05, 
helpers $40.50; ovenman, bench and machine 
hands, receiver $48.05; truck driver $45.55, 
janitor $44.25, shippers $43, bakers’ helper 
and bread racker $40.50; female help in 
cake shop doing bench work over half time, 
female on cake depositor or doughnut 
machine, female cake shipper $37.95; female 
cake shop dish washer, finishers, cake 
wrappers and box makers $35.75. (The 
above rates are approximately 10 per cent 
higher than the previous rates.) New inex- 
perienced employees will receive 10 per cent 
Jess than the above rates. Regular salesmen 
$28 basic pay plus 63 per cent wholesale and 
13 per cent retail on cakes and pastry and 
z cent wholesale and 1 cent retail on bread, 
with a guaranteed weekly wage of $35; 
route foreman who is relief outside sales- 
man shall receive average of all routes; 
relief outside salesman $46; salesman in 
training $38.50 for 4 weeks, thereafter $44.25 
with the right to the first route falling 
vacant. Where a female worker performs 
the duties of a male worker, the basis of 
her pay shall be 100 per cent of that paid 
the classification, unless otherwise classified. 

Shift differential: an employee, any part 
of whose regular shift falls between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6 am., shall receive 
a bonus of 5 cents per hour for all time 
worked. 


Accident compensation: after an employee 
has been off tor 2 weeks on account of 
being injured in the performance of his 
duties he will be paid the difference between 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board pay- 
ment and his regular wage rate for a period 
not exceeding 60 days. 


Uniforms: where the wearing of uniforms 
by the salesmen is obligatory, the company 
will provide same at 50 per cent of the 
cost to the company. The uniforms will 
remain the property of the company for 6 
months, thereafter they will become the 
property of the employee. An employee 
Jeaving the company will be reimbursed at 
the rate of one-sixth of his portion per 
month. 

Seniority: in promotions, demotions, lay- 
offs and rehiring seniority will be given 
every consideration subject to skill, ability 
and merit. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


pay: 2 weeks after one 


Fur Products—Toronto, Ont—Certain Fur 
Manufacturing Firms and the Fur 
Workers’ Union, Locals 21479, 21480 
and 21481 of the American Federation 
of Labour. 


Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
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April 15, 1952, to April 15, 1954, and _ there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one between the Associated Fur Manufac- 
turers of Toronto and the union, which 
expired April 15, 1952, and which was 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, Feb., 
1951, p. 229, with the following change:— 


Minimum weekly wage rates are increased 
and are now as follows: cutters, first class 
$70, second class $60; operators, finishers, 
first class $53, second class $47; blockers 
and squares $44.60, after 5 years’ service 
$50.60; tapers and assistant finishers (to be 
classed as second class finishers) $47. 
Employees who are members of the union 
shall be entitled to an increase of 10 cents 
per hour from August 18, 1952. 


Wood Products—British Columbia Coastal 
Region—Certain Firms Engaged im 
Manufacturing of Rough and Dressed 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, Bozes, 
Shingles, Doors, Etc. and International 
Woodworkers of America. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Logging” applies also to a number of 
companies engaged in manufacturing the 
above products. 


Metal Products—Hamilton, Ont—The 
Steel Company of Canada Limited 
(Hamilton and Ontario Works) and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 
1006. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to April 1, 1954, and for a further 
period of one year unless 60 days’ notice 
is given prior to the expiration date of the 
agreement. However, either party may, on 
notice to the other, on April i, 1958, 
initiate discussion on basic wage rates only. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
empleyees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union; the authorization is not 
revocable during the life of the agreement. 
However, all employees, hired on or after 
May 8, 1950, except students temporarily 
employed, will be required, as a term of 
their employment, to assign to the union 
through payroll deductions an amount equal 
to the monthly union dues. 


Hours: 8 per shift 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. The work pattern shall be 5 
consecutive work-days which may begin on 
any day of the calendar week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours in any consecutive 24-hour period 
(except in case of shift changeover) or 40 
hours per week and for work on the sixth 
and seventh day of the week; double time 
for work on 7 specified paid holidays (not 
including Christmas Day) provided the 
employee works throughout the scheduled 
shifts immediately preceding and following 
such holidays, otherwise he will be paid time 
and one-half. All eligible employees will 
receive a day’s pay for Christmas Day. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year of continuous service, 2 week’s after 
3 years’ continuous service and 3 weeks after 
15 (previously 20) years’ continuous service. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
will be paid on a pro-rata basis (previously 
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employees with less than 3 months’ service 
did not get any vacation pay). A deduc- 
tion of one day from the vacation period 
and a corresponding reduction in pay will 
be made for each unjustifiable absence in 
excess of one day in any calendar month. 


Hourly wage rates in effect immediately 
prior to the date of the agreement shall 
be increased, effective April 4, 1952, by 163 
cents per hour (this includes the 9 cents 
per hour cost-of-living allowance, now dis- 
continued, paid under the terms of an 
amendment to the previous agreement). This 
increase brings the base or minimum hiring 
rate to $1-435 per hour. 

The terms of a Procedural Agreement, 
dated September 11, 1952, and executed at 
the same time as this agreement, provide 
for the establishment and application of a 
standard hourly wage scale. The scale is to 
be established commencing with the base or 
minimum hourly hiring rate for job class I 
($1-435) and progressing upwards from that 
point from job class to job class by equal 
increments of 4 cents per hour each. The 
job classification program and the establish- 
ment and installation of the standard hourly 
wage scale shall become operative March 31, 
1954, or when completed, but adjustments 
based upon it will be made retroactive to 
the beginning of the first pay period com- 
mencing after April 1, 1953, and will be paid 
as soon as practical after the plan is in 
operation. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a premium of 5 (previously 3) cents 
per hour for work on the afternoon shift 
and of 7 (previously 5) cents per hour for 
work on the night shift. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan, grievance procedure, seniority rights 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Metal Products—Windsor, Ont—Truscon 
Steel Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
196. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
Victoria Day; double time for work on 
7 specified paid holidays. (Previously time 
and one-half was paid for work on 2 unpaid 
holidays and double time for work on 6 
paid holidays.) 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with less than 3 years’ seniority, 2 weeks 
to employees with more than 3 years’ 
seniority. 

Wages: the base wage rates of hourly 
rated employees were to be increased by 3 
cents per hour effective May 4, 1952, and 
will be increased by an additional 3 cents 
per hour on January 1, 1953. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the hourly 
basic rate employees will be paid a cost- 
of-living allowance based on the official cost- 
of-living index: for every 1:3 points rise 
in the index above 179:6 points they will 


be paid an allowance of one cent per hour. 
Adjustments are to be made every 3 months, 
upwards or downwards, but no further down- 
ward adjustments will be made should the 
index fall below 179-7 points. Should the 
method of calculating the official Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Cost-of-Living Index be 
changed, the index figures used shall be 
converted to a basis comparable with the 
basis for computing the above cost-of-living 
allowance. 

Shift differential: employees who work on 
a night shift will be paid a shift differential 
of 74 cents (previously 5 cents) per hour. 

Welfare plans: the company agrees to pay 
one-half of the present cost of the Blue 
Cross Hospitalization Plan (on a standard 
ward basis) and of the Windsor Medical 
Services Plan covering the employee and his 
wife, and the total cost, for the employee 
only, of sickness and accident insurance up 
to $21 weekly benefit with a maximum 
benefit period of 26 weeks with a 3-day 
waiting period, subject in all respects to 
the provisions of the insurance policy. The 
company will continue to contribute to the 
cost of the present Group Life Insurance as 
heretofore. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Clay Products—LHstevan, Sask—Saskat- 
chewan Minerals, Clay Products Divi- 
sion, and Clay Products Workers’ 
Union, Local 3 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1952, to June 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: upon written request by the 
union, accompanied by signed authorization 
cards, the company agrees to deduct monthly 
from the pay of all union members all union 
initiation fees, monthly dues, assessments 
and levies and to remit same to the union. 

Hours: for day workers (excluding 
employees engaged in kiln firing or in the 
power house)—8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; for 
shift workers 8 per day, an average of 44 
per week, with shift schedules on a 2-week 
basis. Overtime: time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours of work outside of the 
regularly assigned hours, double time there- 
after and for work on the regularly assigned 
day of rest. 

Statutory holidays: 9 specified holidays and 
any other day when nationally proclaimed 
and approved by the provincial government 
will be paid holidays. Work performed, on 
such holidays will be paid for at double time 
and one-half. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be granted a 10-minute rest period during 
each half shift worked and, where circum- 
stances warrant, a 5-minute wash-up period 
before the end of each shift. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks annual leave 
after one year’s service. For periods of 
less than one year, vacations shall be granted 
on a proportionate basis. 

Paid sick leave: every employee Shall 
accumulate sick leave credits to a maximum 
of one year at the rate of 13 days for each 
calendar month, or major fraction thereof, 
of service. Credits will accumulate from the 


date of commencement of employment but 
no employee shall be entitled to sick leave 
pay until he has completed 3 months of 
continuous service. No payment will be 
made with respect to the first day of absence 
in the third and succeeding periods of sick- 
ness in any one year. 


_ Accident compensation: when an employee 
is injured in the performance of his duties 
during working hours, he will be paid the 
difference between the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board payment and his regular wage 
rate for the first 6 months and 50 per cent 
of such difference for the next 6 months 
during which he is in receipt of compensa- 
tion payments from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 


Hourly wage rates: crusherman (primary 
or grog), drawer, hacker, screenman, trades- 
man’s helper, transferman $1.12; boiler 
fireman, car strapper, pugger, truck driver 
$1.17; crusherman (secondary) $1.22; bull- 
dozer operator, fourth class engineer, lift 
truck operator, maintenance man _ $1.27; 
third class engineer, machine operator II 
$1.32; head engineer, shovel operator, tunnel 
kiln operator $1.37; machine operator I, 
plant welder, plant’ electrician, plant 
mechanic $1.42; timekeeper-storekeeper 
$223.50 (per month). The above hourly 
rates are 6 cents higher than the previous 
rates.) The principle of equal pay for equal 
work shall apply regardless of sex. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift differential of 6 cents for the 
second shift and 9 cents for the third shift. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, the safety and health of 
employees and the establishment of a 
Union-Management Production Committee. 


Construction 


Plumbers—T oronto, Ont—Toronto Labour 
Bureau and United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, 
Local 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 31, 
1952, to May 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: employers shall give union 
members, or men willing and eligible to 
become members within 30 days, preference 
in employment. If union members are not 
available, employers may hire other journey- 
men and apprentices. Likewise, union mem- 
bers agree to work only for recognized 
plumbing and heating firms or shops and 
to give preference to firms or shops which 
are parties to this agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for overtime until 12 midnight, double 
time thereafter and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays and 
also on new construction. All overtime work 
of any emergency repair nature shall be 
done at the regular rate of pay up to 2 
hours; if the work takes less than one hour 
and it is necessary to call a workman from 
his home he shall be paid for his travelling 
time to and from his home. If to finish a 
repair job on regular working days will not 
take more than one hour’s time, it will be 
done at the regular rate of wages. 
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Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 
ser cent of wages. 


Hourly wage rates: foreman $2.40, journey- 
man $2.15; apprentices, first year 30 per 
cent, second year 40, third year 50, fourth 
year 70, and fifth year 85 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate. (The above rates for 
foreman and journeyman are 15 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates.) 

Shift work: to qualify as a “shift job”, 
two full shifts must be worked in any 
24-hour period, and each of these shifts 
must continue for at least 5 consecutive 
regular working days. A shift commencing 
at 8 am. shall work the regular 8 hours 
for 8 hours’ pay; a shift commencing any 
time between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. shall work 
7 hours for 8 hours’ pay, and a shift com- 
mencing anytime between 8 p.m. and 2 a.m. 
6 hours for 8 hours’ pay. No workman shall 
work more than one shift in any 24-hour 
period under these conditions. 

Out-of-town jobs: when working in an area 
surrounding the city within 10 miles of the 
city limits, the employer shall pay any 
transportation charges over the city carfare 
and, in addition, a travelling time allowance 
of 8 cents per mile from city limits to the 
job and return; if the job is more than 10 
miles from the city limits, an employee may 
be paid under this clause or “as weekly 
board”, at the option of the employer. 
Where employees do not return daily, fares 
to and from work and travelling time up to 
a maximum of 8 hours per day shall be 
paid by the employer. However, where men 
leave the job of their own volition within 
90 days such payments for returning to 
Toronto may be withheld. Room and board 
equivalent to the rate of 50 cents per hour 
worked, with a maximum of 8 hours per day, 
shall be paid. Room and board will be 
paid for statutory holidays, providing the 
men work a full 8 hours on the normal 
working days preceding and following the 
holiday. The cost of transportation to and 
from the job, but not travelling time, shall 
be paid every 2 months for jobs within 
200 miles of Toronto, every 4 months for 
jobs within 400 miles, and every 6 months 
for jobs within 600 miles of Toronto. This 
shall be paid whether or not the workman 
actually return to Toronto. 

Apprentices may be employed at the ratio 
of one apprentice to every 5 journeymen 
plumbers or 5 journeymen steamfitters or 
pipefitters. One junior mechanic only to be 
allowed in any shop to each branch of the 
trade except where there are more than 5 
journeymen plumbers or 5 journeymen 
steamfitters or pipefitters employed, in which 
case one additional junior mechanic may be 
allowed to each additional 5 journeymen 
plumbers or 5 journeymen steamfitters or 
pipefitters. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Aireraft Maintenance Workers—Canada— 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and International Association of 
Machinsts, Lodges 764 and 18138. 

Agreement, as amended, to be in effect 

from February 1, 1952, to February 1, 1953, 


and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to 30 days’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 
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Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. When split shift work is 
necessary at field bases, every endeavour 
will be made to’ provide a spread of 8 
working hours within a period of 12 con- 
secutive hours in each 24-hour period. At 
certain specified field bases where this is 
not practicable because of the requirements 
of service, the hours may be spread by 
mutual agreement over 6 days per week and 
split shifts worked on the basis of 63 hours 
per day within a spread of 12 consecutive 
hours in each 24-hour period. In such cases 
employees will be allowed a maximum of 7 
additional days with pay, to be taken in 
conjunction with their annual vacations. 
Line engineers, Domestic Lines, shall work 
on the basis of a normal work month of 
170 hours of service including a maximum 
of 100 hours flying time. If being held at 
a line station for 24 hours or more when 
no work is required to be performed, a 
line engineer shall be credited with 8 hours 
of service for each full 24-hour period so 
held. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the normal working day (except 
in the rotation of shifts) and for work on 
the assigned rest days (except where such 
days are being accumulated by an employee 
to be “taken at’ a later “day) “and on’ "38 
specified holidays. Line engineers flying in 
excess of 100 hours per month or working 
in excess of 170 hours, including flying time 
and work on the ground, shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half their classifica- 
tion rate and bonus for such overtime. (The 
previous agreement, which expired June 30, 
1951, provided for a normal working week 
of 44 hours with straight time for the first 
12 hours of overtime in any month and time 
and one-half thereafter.) 

Vacations with pay: employees who have 
completed one year of continuous or cumu- 
lative service (243 days) shall be allowed 
10 working days; thereafter they will be 
allowed one day’s vacation for each 24 days’ 
service in the previous year with a maximum 
of 10 working days per year. 

Minimum monthly rates of pay for the 
periods February 1, 1952, to May 31, 1952, 
June 1, 1952, to September 30, 1952, and 
October 1, 1952, to January 31, 1953, respec- 
tively: crew chief $330. $335, $345; sub- 
foreman $320, $325, $335; air engineers, 
grade 1, $270, $275, $285, grade 2, $295, 
$300, $310, grade 3, $310, $315, $325, grade 
4, $315, $320, $330: mechanics $270 to $295, 
S275 sto. $80076S285) “ton $3109 helpers G25, 
$220, $225: learners, first 6 months $145, 
$150, $155, second 6 months $155, $160, $165 
and so on to eighth 6 months $230, $235, 
$245; cleaner 1, $175, $180, $185; cleaner 
2, $215; $220; $225: “cleaner “airerait /in- 
terior $161, $166, $171; janitor first year, 
$166, $171, $176, thereafter $181, $186, $191: 
truck driver, station attendant, first 6 
months $185, $190, $195, thereafter $206, 
$211, $216; stockkeeper $240 to $280, $245 
to $285, $255 to $295; issuer $145 to $200, 
$150 to $205, $155 to $210; stores carpenter 
$215, $220, $225: building maintenance 
mechanic $260, $265, $275; stationary engi- 
neer $240, $245, $255; stationary engineer, 
in charge, $280, $285, $295. Line engineers 
on domestic operations will receive their 
applicable classification rate which shall not 
be less than that for air engineer, grade 2, 
plus a bonus of $20 per month. (The above 
rates for the period February 1, 1952, to 


May 31, 1952, are $15 per month higher 
than the rates paid prior to February 1 
1952.) hee 

Transportation’ on company aircraft and 
over the lines of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way will be granted, when proceeding on 
annual vacation, in accordance with the 
regulations of the company. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the ratio of junior posi- 
tions to senior positions applicable to trade 
classifications. 


Telephones—Province of British Columbia 
—British Columbia Telephone Company 
and the Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 

1952, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter until 

terminated at any time by 2 months’ notice. 

However, by giving notice within the 30-day 

period ending May 31, 1953, the question of 

a change in wage schedules may be re-opened 

by either party. 


General 

Union security: the agreement contains a 
maintenance of membership clause with the 
proviso that every present employee who is 
a member of the federation is to be given 
30 days from date of signing the agreement 
in which to elect either to remain a federa- 
tion member or to withdraw from the 
federation. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Holidays: 9 specified paid holidays will be 
observed by employees of the Traffic and 
Plant Divisions; employees of the Clerical 
Division will be allowed an additional 2 paid 
holidays. However, an employee scheduled 
to but who does not work on a holiday shall 
not be,paid for the holiday. . After 12 
months’ continuous service, a temporary full 
time employee shall receive the same holiday 
awards as a regular employee, while a part 
time employee, who has worked 50 per cent 
or more of the basic hours (no such qualifi- 
cation required in the case of employees of 
the Operating Group in the Traffic Divi- 
sion), shall receive holiday awards under 
the same conditions as a regular full time 
employee and shall receive as holiday pay 
an amount equivalent to what he would have 
received had he worked. 

Vacations with pay: regular full time 
employees will be granted 2 weeks after one 
year’s service and 3 weeks after 10 (pre- 
viously 15) years’ service. New employees 
will be allowed five-sixths of a day for each 
month of service completed prior to May 1 
immediately following their engagement: 
those starting work between December 16 
and April 30 will receive pay in lieu of 
yacations when staff conditions make this 
necessary. Temporary full time employees 
and part time employees employed after 
May 15 shall receive 2 per cent of their 
earnings up to the following May 1 in lieu 
of vacations; thereafter they shall receive 
the same treatment (part time employees on 
a pro rata basis) as regular employees. 

Seniority: arrangements of staff shall be 
made on the basis of ability, seniority, merit 
and service requirements. Seniority, under 
all circumstances, shall be given every 
consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Traffic Division 

Hours: Operating Group—hours of work 
vary with the different classes of offices and 
the different shifts from a minimum of 43 
hours to a maximum of 8 hours per shift. 
Cafeteria Group—8 per day 5 days a week, 
a 40-hour week; cafeteria employees will be 
allowed 2 paid 20-minute meal periods and 
check room attendants one paid 20-minute 
meal period in each 8-hour shift. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of a 
normal shift and for work on Sunday, 
double time for work on a holiday and, in 
the case of employees of the Operating 
Group, for work after 8 p.m. on Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s Eve. 


Daily wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: operators—class “A” offices from 
$5.77 during the first 3 months to $8.99 after 
6 years; class “B” offices from $5.52 during 
first 3 months to $7.84 after 6 years; class 
“C” offices from $5.15 during first 3 months 
to $7.32 after 6 years; learners $2.20; ticket 
carriers from $4.88 during first month to 
$6.11 after six months, learners $2.20. (The 
above rates represent an increase of from 
9 to 10 per_cent over the rates previously 
in effect.) Differentials over corresponding 
operator’s rates; position differentials—ser- 
vice assistants, first year 73 cents, second 
year 97 cents, third year $1.20; teachers, 
first year 97 cents, second year $1.20; senior 
and rate operators 50 cents, service observers 
73 cents; clerks, class 1 73 cents, class 2 
97 cents, class 3 $1.20. Shift differentials 
—senior operator or service assistant in 
charge 75 cents and $1, operator in charge 
50 cents, night shift 70 cents, broken shift, 
ending before 8 p.m. 45 cents, ending at 
8 p.m. or later 60 cents. An employee in 
charge of an office will be paid an appro- 
priate differential, the amount varying with 
the class of office, the shift and the number 
of employees concerned. 


At management’s discretion, free meals 
and lodging shall be provided to employees 
required to stay on duty in eases of 
emergency. 

When transferred at the request of the 
company an employee shall be paid travel- 
ling expenses and shall not suffer any loss 
in pay due to the time spent in travelling. 


Plant Division 

Hours: all groups—8 per day 5 days per 
week, a 40-hour week. Overtime: Craft 
Group—with certain exceptions, overtime 
payments will be made on the following 
basis: if called out for overtime work, 
double time with a 2-hour minimum; in case 
of continuing overtime, time and one-half 
for first 2 hours, double time thereafter: 
time and one-half for work on Sunday, 
except where employee is required to work 
3 or more Sunday shifts in any 4-week 
scheduled period, in which case he will 
receive double time for the third and sub- 
sequent Sunday shifts. For work on a 
holiday shift employees will be paid double 
time and non-shift employees triple time. 
Building Service—time and one-half for 
work in excess of the normal working hours 
and for work on Sunday, double time for 
work on a holiday. Automotive Mainten- 
ance, Stores Group, Building Maintenance, 
and Miscellaneous Group—time and one-half 
for work in excess of normal working hours, 
double time for work on a holiday. 

Daily wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Craft Group—combination men class 
“B”, facility men, line and station installers, 
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line and station repairmen, linemen from 
$7.46 during first 3 months to $16.78 after 
6 years; cable splicers, central office main- 
tenance men, combination men class “A”, 
district repairmen, electricians, equipment 
installers, P.B.X. and P.A.B.X. installers 
and repairmen, shopmen, teletypemen from 
$7.46 during first 8 months to $17.06 after 
64 years; groundmen, splicer’s helpers from 
$11.44 during first 2 years to $12.47 after 
5 years; groundmen—heavy construction 
truck drivers from $12.51 during first 2 
years to $13.58 after 5 years; factory 
workers (employees performing semi-skilled 
bench work such as assembly and dis- 
assembly of telephone instruments, instru- 
ment parts, wire and protectors) from $9.43 
during first 6 months to $12.09 after 2 
years. Employees working on a _ bridge, 
tower or other fixture at a height of 85 
or more feet above the ground or on a 
catenary crossing with 3 or more fixtures 
shall receive, in addition to their regular 
rate, straight time for each hour worked. 
Employees in charge will be paid a differ- 
ential of 23 or 46 cents per day, depending 
on the number and_ classification of 
employees under their supervision. Employees 
working evening shifts will be paid. a shift 
differential of $1, and those working night 
shifts of $1.20, per shift. Building Service 
—equipment cleaners first year $9.34, there- 
after $11.06; building servicewomen, first 
year $7.06, thereafter $7.74; building service- 
men, first year $9.04, thereafter $10.74; build- 
ing service engineers from $10 to $13.82; 
elevator operators from $7.37 to $7.98. 
Employees working evening shifts will be paid 
a shift differential of 15 cents, and those 
working night shifts of 20 cents, per shift. 
Automotive Maintenance—body and welding 
mechanics $13.82, auto mechanics $12.59 and 
$13.52, tire repairmen $12.59, service men 
$10.43, auto mechanics’ helpers, car washers 
$10.12. Employees working evening shifts 
will be paid 60 cents, and those working 
night shifts 75 cents, per shift extra. Stores 
Group—storemen and combination storemen 
and drivers from $9.04 during first 6 months 
to $12.53 after 5 years; senior storemen 
$13.52. Building Maintenance—plumbers 
$16.03, building maintenance men $15.35, 
painters $13.52. A differential of $1 per 
shift will be paid to employees working 
evening shifts and of $1.20 to those working 
night shifts. An employee engaged in spray 
painting will receive 10 cents per hour extra. 
Miscellaneous Group—labourers $11.04, 
special labourers $11.53. (The above rates 
represent an increase of 11 per cent over 
the previous rates.) 


Board and lodging: when an employee is 
assigned to work away from headquarters 
on a short term job (14 calendar days or 
less) board and lodging expense will be 
paid by the company. When assigned to a 


long term job (15 calendar days or more) 
the employee will be paid an allowance of 
$3.50 per calendar day and he shall pay his 
own board and lodging expense or, if he 
elects, the company shall pay his board and 
lodging expense and deduct from his pay 
$1.50 per day for each day worked. When 
conditions make it necessary that the com- 
pany furnish board and lodging, $1.50 per 
day for each day worked shall be deducted 
from the employee’s pay. When an 
employee is in charge of any other employees 
the company shall pay his board and lodging 
expense without deduction. 

Provision is made for transportation and 
an apprenticeship plan. 


Clerical Division 


Hours: 7% per day any 5 consecutive days 
Monday to Saturday, a 374 hour week. 
Overtime: on a normal working day, for 
one or more hours a meal allowance of $1, 
for 2 or more hours straight time plus a 
meal allowance of $1; on Saturdays and 
Sundays straight time with a meal allow- 
ance of $1 if the work exceeds 4 hours with 
an additional $1 if it exceeds 9 hours; 
double time for work on a holiday with a 
meal allowance of $1 after 4 hours, and an 
additional $1 after 9 hours, of overtime. 


Daily wage rates: group 1 (messenger boy 
or girl, office boy or girl) $5.12 and $5.42; 
group 2 (mail messenger) $5.74 to $7.03; 
group 3 (card record clerk, toll ticket 
sorter, typist, utility clerk, etc.) $6.39 to 
$8.32; group 4 (addressograph clerk, library 
clerk, mail clerk, public relations clerk, etc.) 
$6.69 to $8.95; group 5 (applications clerk, 
inquiry clerk, payroll clerk, proof reader, 
receptionist, stenographer, teller, etc.) $7.03 
to $9.58; group 6 (advertising clerk, comp- 
tometer operator, control clerk, development 
engineering clerk, employment clerk, etc.) 
$7.34 to $10.22; group 7 (senior addresso- 
graph clerk, collection clerk, payroll con- 
trol clerk, staff administration clerk, senior 
stenographer, etc.) $7.97 to $11.17; group 8 
(district commercial clerk, senior’ control 
clerk, senior directory clerk, etc.) $8.61 to 
$12.45; group 9 (senior district commercial 
clerk, secretarial stenographer, etc.) $9.25 
to $13.09. Table A (driver and_ auto 
messenger, stationary clerk) $7.34 to $11.17; 
table B (accounts analysis clerk, coin box 
collector, field representative, multilith oper- 
ator, etc.) $7.97 to $12.45; table C 
(directory production clerk, field draughts- 
man, purchasing clerk, etc.) $8.61 to $13.72; 
table D (commercial engineering clerk, 
senior draughtsman, estimate clerk, statis- 
tical and materials clerk, switchboard instal- 
lation clerk, etc.) $9.25 to $14.37; table E 
(bookkeeper, senior audit clerk, senior statis- 
tical clerk, salesman, etc.) $9.89 to $15. 
(The above rates represent an increase of 
9 per cent over the previous rates.) 


ana eieieine oeeeennal 


The Quebec Labour Relations Board has 
reported that 199,965 workers were covered 
by the 1,303 collective agreements in effect 
in the province on September 30. 

In its monthly report to the Hon. 
Antonio Barrette, Quebec Mi£inister of 
Labour, the Board announced that during 
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September 51 contracts covering 6,192 
workers were signed. Of this number, 41 
resulted from friendly negotiation, eight 
were signed after conciliation proceedings 
and two after arbitration. 

During the month, the Board investi- 
gated 27 charges of anti-union practices. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of another, and the amendment of 12 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the correction of the 
agreement for the wholesale fur industry 
at Montreal and the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at Hull, 
for retail stores at Roberval and for retail 
food stores at Quebec, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of October 4; the 
amendment of the agreements for the 


building trades at Three Rivers and for 
retail stores at Quebec, in the issue of 
October 11; and the amendment of the 
agreements for retail stores at Asbestos and 
for the building trades in the counties of 
Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet, in the 
issue of October 18. . 

A request for a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Chicoutimi was 
gazetted October 4 and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for bakers 
and for retail stores at Quebec were 
gazetted October 11; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building materials industry and for the 
furniture industry in the province and for 
the building trades (plumbers’ section) at 
Montreal were gazetted October 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LasBouR GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Manufacturing 


Wholesale Fur Industry, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated September 
25, and gazetted September 27, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1902). Agreement to 
be in effect from September Zi) 1952) until 
April 30, 1954, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


Minimum wage rates to be in effect imme- 
diately after the vacation period fixed for 
the first week of August: cutters $60 and 
$70 per week; operators (male) $48 and 
$60, operators (female) $38 and $47; 
trimmers $41 and $48; blockers $37 and 
$48; finishers (male) $46 and $55, finishers 
(female) $37 and $44; apprentice cutter 
$48; lining cutters (or those who cut and 
sew) $41; lining operator $36; examiner $42 
and $52; employees engaged in trimming or 
padding collars $37; closers on first. or 
second class work will receive the wages 
of a first class operator. Wage rates for 
apprentices (male or female) from $18 per 
week in first 6 months to $24 per week in 
fourth 6 months and thereafter the wageg 
of a second class worker. (The above rates 
are from $3 to $6 per week higher than 
those previously in effect.) Employees 
recelving wages in excess of the minimum 
fixed in the scale of wages of this agree- 
ment will receive an increase of 6 per cent 
on their weekly salary, with a minimum 
increase of $3 per week. However, the 


. Increase for apprentices or tapers receiving 


above the minimum fixed by the scale of 
wages is $2.50 per week. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties 


An Order in Council, dated September 
25, and gazetted October 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1951, p. 358, May, p. 691, 
Sept., —p. 1251; Dee., p. 1672: Jan., 1952, 
p. 56, April, p. 452, Nov., p. 1480, and 
previous issues). 

Regular hours are unchanged at 8 per 
day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: in zone I, time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of 9 hours 
per day for all workers including plumbers 
and steamfitters who were previously only 
paid time and one-half for work in excess 
of 10 hours per day. However, between 
April 1 and September 30 of each year 
employers not wishing to work Saturday 
afternoons may have employees work 10 
hours per day Monday through Friday, 5 
hours Saturday morning. In such case time 
and one-half will be paid for all time 
worked in excess of 10 hours per day, 
Monday through Friday, and for work on 
Saturday afternoon. In zone I-A, time and 
one-half for all time worked in excess of 
10 hours Monday through Friday, or in 
excess of 5 hours Saturday morning. (In 
zone J-A previously only plumbers and 
steamfitters were paid time and one-half 
for work on Saturday after 12 noon.) 
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Minimum hourly wage rates in zones I, 
II, III and III-A are increased by 10 cents 
per hour for all classifications with the 
exception of electricians, plumbers and 
steamfitters whose rates are increased by 
15 cents per hour; in zone I-A minimum 
wage rates are 5 cents per hour higher in 
all cases. Minimum weekly wage rates for 
time keepers are increased from $40 to $50 
per week in zone I but remain unchanged 
at $35 per week in zones I-A, II and III, 
and at $40 per week in zone III-A; rates 
for material checkers are increased from 
$40 to $50 per week in zone I but are 
unchanged at $40 per week in zones II, 
Ill and III-A. New classifications are 
added to the table of minimum wage rates 
as follows: loose cement loader, unloader 
and handler $1.35 per hour in zone I, $1.25 
in zone II and III and $1.35 in zone III-A; 
service truck driver (under 3 tons) for 54 
hours of work $50 per week in zone I and 
$40 in zones II, III and III-A; patrolman 
(60 hours per week of 6 days) $55 per 
week in zones I, II, III and IIJ-A and 
when Sunday work is included in the work 
week $60 per week in all 4 zones shown 
above. On construction contracts involving 
2 or 3 shifts all workers will be paid a 
premium of 5 cents per hour for work done 
between 7 p.m. and 6 am. (This last 
provision is new.) 

Cost of living wage adjustment clause: 
a new clause supersedes the provision 
formerly in effect: taking 187 points as a 
basis, the minimum rates for all trades 
will be adjusted according to the fluctua- 
tions in the Federal cost-of-living index as 
follows: for each 5 whole point increase 
or decrease the minimum rates will be 
adjusted by 5 cents per hour. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for permanent 
employees in cities, towns and municipalities 
within the limits of zones I and I-A are 
$3 per week higher as follows: tradesmen 
253. common labourers $48; within the 
limits of zones II and III $2 per week 
higher as follows: tradesmen $47, common 
labourers $42. 

Vacation with pay: in zone I-A, effective 
January 1, 1953, all workers will be entitled 
to a vacation payable on January 1, 1954 
at 2 per cent of the wages earned during 
the current year. (This provision is new.) 


Plumbers, Hull and District 

An Order in Council, dated September 
25. and gazetted October 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(iG. BAe. W1048; fp PS Tas IN ONa. Dan) ee 
Oct., 1949, p. 1248; Oct., 1950, p. 1680; 
Nov., 1951, p. 1539; Feb., 1952, p. 179). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 5 
to 25 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect and are now as follows: 
master plumber (personal services) $2.75 
per hour in zone $2.25 in. some, ally 
plumber, steamfitter (hot water or steam) 
senior journeyman $1.85 in zone I, $1.25 
in zone 11; apprentices from 50 cents per 
hour in first year to 85 cents in fourth 
year in zone I, from 40 to 75 cents per 
hour in zone Il. Minimum rates for welder 
$1.25 in zone I and $1.05 in zone II are 
unchanged, and the rates for junior journey- 
men plumbers, steamfitters $1.15 in zone I 
and 90 cents in zone JI are the same as 
those formerly in effect for this occupation 
during second 6 months. The progressive 
periods for junior journeymen plumbers, ete. 
first and second 6 months are deleted. The 
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classification welder mechanic $1.85 in zone 
I, $1.25 in zone II is added to the table 
of minimum rates. 


Building Trades, St. Jean and Iberville 


An Order in Council, dated September 
25, and gazetted October 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(I,.GsrJuly, 1950; 7. 1l0as;Nover p-1e05; 
July, 1951, p..977 > May,119502.)p-.010.. Sage 
p. 1084, and previous issues) by providing 
for certain revisions in the minimum wage 
scale as follows: the classification floor 
finishing helper and apprentice 95 cents per 
hour is replaced by junior journeyman 
(first year) $1.05 per hour. The minimum 
wage scale for apprentices is extended by 
the addition of floor finisher, linoleum, 
rubber, asphalt or equivalent (sheet or tile) 
from 80 cents per hour in first year to 95 
cents in third year. 


Trade 
Retail Stores, Chicoutimi 
An Order in Council, dated October 2, 


and gazetted October 11, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“T’Association des Détaillants de Produits 
Alimentaires de Chicoutimi, Inc.”; “L’Asso- 
ciation professionnelle des Marchands détail- 
lants de Chicoutimi” and “Le Syndicat 
national des Employés de Magasins de 
Détail de Chicoutimi (section féminine)”; 
“Le Syndicat national des Employés de 
Magasins de Détail de Chicoutimi (section 
masculine)”. Agreement to be in effect 
from October 11, 1952, until May 1, 1953, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 


to notice. The terms of this agreement are 
similar to_ those previously in effect and 
summarized in the LAsour GAZETTE of 


September, 1946, and further amended (L.G., 
Sept., 1947, p. 1308; Nov., 1948, p. 1248; 
Dec.; 1949, p. 1559; Dec; 1951, p: 1673), 
and corrected in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of October 20, 1951, with the exception of 
the following :— 

Industrial jurisdiction is extended to in- 
clude restaurants, cafes, etc., operating 
continuously or seasonally, situated or not 
in commercial or industrial establishments. 


Hours remain unchanged as follows: in 
groceries, butcher shops, grocer-butcher 
shops, licensed groceries, restaurant- 
groceries—50 per week for female employees, 
53 for males; in other retail stores—47 per 
week for females, 50 for males. 


Overtime: time and one-half, as previously 
in effect. However, it is now provided that 
double time will be paid for work on 
Sundays and specified paid holidays. (Not 
applicable to restaurants, etc.) 


Minimum weekly wage rates are unchanged 
in most cases. However, rates for female 
clerks during the second 6 months and in 
the second year of employment are reduced 
by 50 and 75 cents per week respectively; 
female employees of this category with 4 
or more years’ experience 4 class “A” will 
now receive $30 instead of $25 per week 
as formerly, 4 class “B’ $27 per week as 
previously and 4 class “C” $25 instead of 
$30 per week as previously; male clerks with 
5 or more years’ experience 4 class “A” 
will now receive $40 instead of $35 per week 
as previously, 4 class “B” $37 as previously 
and + class “C” $35 instead of $40 per week 
as previously. 


Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause is 
unchanged and provides for a $1 per week 
increase or decrease for each 3-point rise 
or fall in the cost-of-living index for Canada 
(base 182 points) published by the Federal 
Bureau of Statistics. However, there will 
be no reduction below the 182 point level. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year of service; after 2 year’s service, one 
week with pay annually and an additional 
day for each year of service up toa 15-day 
vacation with pay. Double time to any 
employee whose services cannot be dispensed 
with to permit a vacation period. How- 
ever, it is now provided that after 10 years’ 
service employees will be entitled to 3 weeks’ 
vacation with pay each year, the third week 
to be taken at a time set by the employer. 
(Restaurant and food establishment em- 
ployees are in no case entitled to more than 
15 days of vacation.) 

Special provisions governing 
and restaurant employees :— 

Hours: 52 per week for male and female 
employees. Employees are entitled to one 
day off each work week and all work will 
cease at 1 a.m. 


restaurants 


Overtime: straight time for work in excess 
of regular work week. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: manager $60 
per week; assistant manager, cook $50; 
cook’s helper (first year), female cook, 
cashier $30; cook’s helper (second year) $40; 


female cook’s helper (first year) $20; 
female cook’s helper (second year) $25; 
female cashier $24; waitress or counter 


clerk from $20 per week in first year to 
$24 in fifth year; dishwasher 46 cents per 
hour. 

Other provisions governing uniforms, meal 
allowances, breaking of dishes and cleaning 
of floors are included in this agreement. 


Service 


and Charitable 


Employees, Quebec District 
An Order in Council, dated October 8, 
and gazetted October 18, amends _ the 
previous Orders in Council for this service 


Hospital Institution 


(.G.." Oct) 1949-4, 1248* Marek.» 1951, 
p. 359; May, 1952, p. 611, and previous 
issues) by the addition of “L’Association 


des Employés d’Hépitaux de Drummondville, 
ine.” to the list of contracting parties. 





Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include three new 
schedules and the amendment of four 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: in Ontario, a new 
schedule for the barbering industry in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo zone, published in the 
Ontario Gazette of June 21. 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a _ confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour GazeTTE, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


Electrical Workers, Moncton 


An Order in Council, approved June 20, 
and gazetted July 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers in the city of Moncton and within 
a radius of 5 miles from the city Hall and 
including the village of Dieppe, to be in 
effect from July 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week (a reduction of 4 hours per 
week). Hours during special working 
periods will not exceed in the aggregate 73 
hours on Monday through Friday. (The 
previous schedule provided for work on 
Saturday till noon as a regular working day 
and for work on Saturdays, not exceeding in 
the aggregate 3? hours, as special working 
periods.) 

Overtime: $2.17 per hour for work done 
during the first 8 hours on a regular working 
day (previously 4 hours) other than during 
a regular working period or a special work- 
ing period; double time thereafter and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays, and 9 speci- 


fied holidays. Work on Labour Day is 
prohibited. 
Minimum hourly wage rate for work 


during a regular working period is_ in- 
creased from $1.25 to $1.45 per hour; for 
work during a special working period from 
$1.33 to $1.55 per hour. 

This schedule will not apply to any 
employee who is engaged to do the work 
of a maintenance man and who is in receipt 
of a regular salary, nor to linemen. 
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ONTARIO 


Construction 


Carpenters, Ottawa 


An Order in Council, dated September 4, 
and gazetted September 20, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the car- 
pentry industry in the Ottawa zone, to be 
in effect’ from September 30, 1952, during 
pleasure. The terms of this schedule are 
similar to those previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE of June, 
1951 with the following exception:— 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.30 to $1.65 per hour for a regular 
work week of 40 hours. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Moose Jaw 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, 
and gazetted October 3, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 300). Amendment to be in 
effect from October 13, 1952. 


Hours for all employees other than sales- 
men, are reduced from 44 to 43 per week 
effective after February 2, 1952. 


Minimum weekly wage rates are from $2 
to $3 per week higher and the new rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
doughman and cake mixer, ovenman $51.50 
per week; bench and machine hands $48.50; 
shipper $49.50; bread wrapper $46.50; 
finishers, cake wrappers (female) and box 
makers $38; maintenance man $51; barn- 
man $45; truck driver $46; stenographer 
$38.50. Guaranteed minimum rate for out- 
side salesmen is unchanged at $30 per week 
but the $2.50 per week plus certain speci- 
fied commissions on all retail and wholesale 
sales is increased to $3 per week, plus 
commissions on all sales (commission rates 
unchanged). 


Construction 


Painters, Saskatoon 


An Order in Council, dated June 17, 
and gazetted July 25, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (LG., 
May, 1949, p. 605). Amendment to be in 
effect from August 4, 1952. 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from 90 cents (L.G., May, 1949) to $1.40 
per hour for all employees except 
apprentices. 

The section of this schedule which pre- 
viously specified public holidays and that 
section referring to payment for such_holi- 
days (as provided by the Minimum Wage 
Board’s Order) are deleted. 


Carpenters, Moose Jaw 


An Order in Council, dated August 20, 
and gazetted September 15, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


L.G., Nov., 1947, p.. 1663; June, 1948, 
0.8, 022% INOW 1950, 6 D.5 0100 eee NON etl oO, 
p. 1541). Amendment to be in effect from 


September 15, 1952. 


Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours worked in excess of regular hours; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Saturday, Sunday or any public holiday. 
(Previously time and one-half for all over- 
time and double time and one-half for work 
on any public holiday.) 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.55 to $1.72 per hour effective until 
August 31, 1952; commencing September 1, 
1952, the above rate will be further in- 
creased to $1.73, from November 1, 1952, 
to $1.74 and from January 1, 1953, to $1.75 
per hour. 


The sections of this schedule previously 
specifying public holidays and payment for 
same are deleted. 


ALBERTA 


Construction 


Carpenters, Grande Prairie 


An Order in Council, dated August 25, 
and gazetted September 15, amends the 
previous Order in Council, for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1664). 


Overtime: double time for work on 
Sunday and 8 specified holidays (an increase 
of 4). (Time and one-half for other over- 
time work as previously in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for first class 
carpenters are increased from $1.10 (LG., 
Nov., 1947) to $1.50 per hour, second class 
carpenters from 85 cents to $1.25 per hour 
and labourers from 70 cents to $1 per hour. 





(Continued from page 1572) 


Mr. Green was an early and active foe 
of communism, particularly where it in- 
volved infiltration into labour unions. 

He was the author of Labour and 
Democracy. In 1930 he was awarded the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association medal for 
service in keeping industrial peace. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in a statement issued at the time 
of Mr. Green’s death, expressed the 
“nrofound regret” of the- Department of 
Labour on learning of his passing. The 
death of William Green and Philip 
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Murray, he said, “will leave a void in the 
leadership of the two major labour organ- 
izations on this continent”. 


Mr. Meany, successor to Mr. Green, had 
performed the duties of AFL President for 
several months while Mr. Green’s health 
was failing. A former plumber, he is a 
veteran union leader with 30 years’ experi- 
ence in various labour posts. 


Mr. Meany was succeeded as Secretary- 
Treasurer by William F. Schnitzler, Presi- 
dent of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America. 





Labour Legislation in New Brunswick 


and Prince Edward Island in 1952 


In New Brunswick, changes made in workmen's compensation and labour 
relations laws; provision made for check-off of union dues in coal 
mines. In Prince Edward Island, compensation rate for disability was 
raised under Workmen’s Compensation Act to 75 per cent of earnings 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The New Brunswick Legislature, in 
session from February 19 to April 29, 
raised widows’ and children’s benefits under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
minimum weekly payment to a worker who 
is temporarily disabled. 


Amendments were made to the Labour 
Relations Act to enable the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to obtain adequate information 
in certification cases and to make regula- 
tions determining when a person is a 
member in good standing of a union. An 
amendment to the Mining Act provided 
for the voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues in the coal-mining industry. 


An Old Age Assistance Act and a Blind 
Persons Allowance Act were passed. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Several of the benefits payable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to the 
dependants of a deceased workman were 
increased. Amendments to the Act raised 
the monthly allowance for a widow or 
invalid widower from $40 to $50, for each 
child from $10 to $12, and for each orphan 
child from $20 to $25. Payments to a 
child, other than an invalid child, are made 
to the age of 18 years unless the child 
ceases to attend school regularly. A new 
section provides that the invalid child of 
a deceased workman will receive compen- 
sation throughout his lifetime or until he 
ceases to be an invalid. The former 
provision was that compensation was pay- 
able so long as the Board considered the 
workman would have contributed to the 
child’s support. 

Where a workman suffers temporary total 
disability as the result of an industrial 
accident or disease, his compensation equals 
66% per cent of his average earnings. 





This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





A limit of $3,000 is set on the amount of 
annual earnings to be taken into account 
in computing compensation and a weekly 
minimum amount of compensation is fixed 
for the worker with a low income. Pre- 
viously, this minimum was $12.50 per week, 
or total average weekly earnings, if less 
than $12.50. A worker temporarily totally 
disabled must now receive at least $15 
per week, or the total amount of his 
average weekly earnings if less than $15. 


Labour Relations 

A new subsection was added to the 
Labour Relations Act to provide that the 
membership records of a trade union 
produced in a _ proceeding before the 
Labour Relations Board are for the exclu- 
sive use of the Board and its officers and 
may not be disclosed, except with the 
Board’s consent. Further, unless the Board 
gives its consent, no person may be com- 
pelled to disclose whether any person is 
or 1s not a member of a trade union or 
whether he desires or does not desire to 
be represented by a trade union. 

A further amendment to the Act permits 
the Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to make 
rules determining when a person is to be 
deemed a member in good standing of a 
trade union. 

Provision is now made for the appoint- 
ment of an examiner to obtain evidence 
for the use of the Board in a case where 
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an application for certification is contested. 
An examiner ‘may be appointed by the 
Board or by an executive committee of 
the Board, composed of its chairman and 
secretary. The Board may receive and act 
upon the evidence of an examiner and may 
also receive as evidence a written report 
of any of its officers on any matter to be 
determined by it. 

The purpose of these new provisions is 
to enable the Board to obtain the necessary 
evidence for determining whether a union 
has majority support in a _ proposed 
bargaining unit and so is entitled to 
certification. In an action brought by the 
Gorton-Pew Company (L.G., 1952, p. 613), 
the New Brunswick Appeal Court quashed 
the Board’s order certifying a fish handlers’ 
union, holding that the Board had failed to 
make a proper inquiry into the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant, which, in the view 
of the Court, was not a properly con- 
stituted trade union. 

This case led also to the inclusion in 
the Act of a provision that no application 
to set aside any proceeding for irregularity 
may be allowed unless made within a 
reasonable time, or if the party applying 
has taken a fresh step after knowledge of 
the irregularity. The Gorton-Pew Com- 
pany had made several charges of irregu- 
larity in the procedure of the Board which 
were upheld by the Court. 

The section authorizing a municipal 
council by resolution to permit any group 
of employees of the municipal corporation 
to bargain collectively under the Act was 
amended to allow the council to bring 
under the Act also the employees of any 
board or commission appointed by the 
council. 


Check-off in Coal Mines 

An amendment to the Mining Act, 
proclaimed in force August 1, provides for 
a voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in the coal-mining industry. 

A coal mine operator is required to 
comply with a written request of any of 
his employees to retain union dues from 
his wages and to pay this sum to a 
designated person. The request may be 
cancelled by the employee at any time by 
a notice in writing to the employer. 

This is the first statutory provision in 
New Brunswick for a check-off. Six prov- 
inces have such a provision in their labour 
relations Acts. 
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Vocational Education 


An amendment to the Vocational 
Education Act removed the limit of 
$4,000,000 established in 1950 on the loans 
which may be raised by the Government 
to reimburse vocational committees for 
expenditures on buildings used for voca- 
tional education purposes. 


Old Age and Blind Persons’ Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act authorizes 
the provincial Government to participate 
on a 50-50 basis with the federal Govern- 
ment in the provision of old age assistance 
pensions of $40 a month to needy persons 
between 65 and 69 years of age. ‘The 
Blind Persons Allowance Act authorizes a 
provincial contribution of 25 per cent of 
the cost of allowances of $40 a month to 
blind persons over 21 years of age. 


Since the administration of the joint 
assistance programs is the responsibility of 
the provinces, both the Acts contain 
administrative provisions. Under the 
authority of the Minister of Health and 
Social Services, a Director and a three- 
member Board of which he is the chairman 
are responsible for considering applications 
and for paying both types of assistance. 


The two Acts are retroactive to January 
171952: 


Mothers’ Allowances 


A slight change was made in the condi- 
tions of eligibility for a mother’s allowance. 
Previously, for a woman deserted by her 
husband to be eligible for an allowance, 
the husband must have been a resident of 
New Brunswick at the time of desertion. 
This restriction has now been removed. 
As before, the woman must have been 
deserted for at least two years imme- 
diately before she applies for an allowance. 


The definition of “resident” in the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended so 
that absence from the province not exceed- 
ing 12 months will not deprive a person 
of status as a resident, provided that he 
has his main place of abode in the prov- 
ince, to which he intends to return. 
Previously, absence up to six months only 
was permitted. 


Rent Control 


The Municipal Rent Control Act, under 
which a municipal council may make by- 
laws regulating maximum rentals and may 
appoint a Rental Authority and a Rental 
Appeal Board to be responsible for regulat- 
ing rentals under the by-laws, was extended 
to April 30, 1953. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which met from March 11 to April 9, 
increased the rate of compensation payable 
for disability under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act from 663 to 75 per cent and 
raised the allowance for orphan children 
of deceased workmen. 

A new Act provides for the training and 
licensing of nursing assistants. The Social 
Assistance Act establishes a Social Welfare 
Board to co-ordinate provincial and muni- 
cipal assistance to needy unemployable 
persons. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act increased the percentage rate 
of compensation for disabled workmen and 
raised the allowance payable to orphan 
children of deceased workers. 

A workman permanently and_ totally 
disabled as the result of an industrial 
accident will now receive during his life- 
time a weekly payment equal to 75 per 
cent of his average weekly earnings before 
the accident. For permanent partial dis- 
ability, the compensation will be a weekly 
payment of 75 per cent of the difference 
in the workman’s average earnings before 
and after he was disabled. Compensation 
for temporary total or partial disability is 
computed in the same way but is paid only 
as long as the disability lasts. Previously, 
compensation for disability was calculated 
at the rate of 662 per cent of average 
earnings or of the difference in average 
earnings before and after the accident. 

The monthly allowance payable to an 
orphan child is now $25 a month, with a 
maximum of $100 a month to a family of 
orphans. Previously, the allowance was $20 
a month for each orphan child. 


Licensing of Nursing Assistants 


The Licensed Nursing Assistants Act, 
which came into force September 1, pro- 
vides for the licensing and registration 
of nursing assistants and prohibits unlicensed 
persons from practising as nursing assis- 
tants in the province. A nursing assistant 
may be employed by a private individual, 
a hospital or a health agency to care for 
or assist in the care of the sick; in private 
homes she must be prepared to give house- 
hold assistance when necessary. She may 
work only under the direct orders of a 
licensed physician or the supervision of a 
registered nurse. 


An Executive Committee is established 
which includes persons appointed by the 


Government, one member from each of the 
Registered Nurses’ Association, the Medical 
Association and the Provincial Hospital 
Association and two members from the 
licensed nursing assistant group. This 
Committee is responsible for exercising 
general supervision of the educational pro- 
gram for nursing assistant students, for the 
standards for applicants for training, and 
for the arrangements with hospitals for 
giving clinical experience to students. It 
must also prescribe the form of licence and 
make regulations dealing with fees and 
other matters, subject to the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. It 
must appoint five of its members to form 
a Credential Committee, to be in charge 
of issuing, suspending and cancelling 
licences, and a registrar, whose — duties 
include the inspection of hospitals where 
student nursing assistants are to receive 
their clinical experience. 


An applicant for a licence must be at 
least 19 years of age. She must have 
taken a course of training at a recognized 
school for nursing assistants, have had 
clinical experience of the prescribed length 
of time in a designated hospital, and have 
passed an examination in the prescribed 
subjects, or must present satisfactory 
evidence of competency as a nursing 
assistant in another province or country. 
The Executive Committee may issue a 
licence if satisfied that the applicant is 
suitable. 

A person who has practised in the proy- 
ince for at least two years before the 
coming into force of the Act may be issued 
a licence on application if able to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Committee that he 
or she has the qualifications and com- 
petency required by the Act. 

Every licensed nursing assistant may 
apply to the registrar to be enrolled in 
the register, which is to be published 
annually. Upon payment of the prescribed 
fee, he will issue to her a certificate showing 
that she is a licensed nursing assistant and 
the date upon which her enrolment expires. 
To remain on the register, enrolment must 
be renewed annually on the payment of 
the prescribed fee. 

A written complaint against a nursing 
assistant must be sent to the Credential 
Committee, which will hold a preliminary 
inquiry and, if necessary, report it to the 


Executive Committee for further investi- 


gation. This Committee, after due 
investigation of the complaint, and after 
reasonable notice has been given to the 
nursing assistant and evidence has been 
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heard by or on behalf of the complainant, 
may either reject the complaint or revoke 
the licence of the offender. 

A person practising as a nursing assistant 
without a licence is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $50. For any other contraven- 
tion of the Act, a fine of up to $100 may 
be imposed. 

Prince Edward Island is the fifth prov- 
ince to require the licensing of nursing 
assistants. Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario have enacted similar 
legislation, beginning with the Manitoba 
Act of 1945. 


Social Assistance 


A new Social Assistance Act establishes 
the Social Welfare Board to co-ordinate 
the assistance given by the province and 
the municipalities to indigent unemploy- 
able persons and their dependants. The 
amount and type of aid to be given will 
henceforth be determined by the Board. 


The Social Welfare Board consists of a 
Minister designated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Deputy Minister 
of Welfare, the Chief Welfare Officer, the 
Directors of Social Assistance, Mothers’ 
Allowances, Old Age Assistance and Child 
Welfare, and such other persons, not 
exceeding three, as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may appoint. The Director of 
Social Assistance must report annually on 
the administration of the Act through the 
Minister to the Legislature. 


The aid to be given to unemployable 
persons may include the payment of money, 
the furnishing of goods or services, or any 
other assistance authorized by the Board 
where the aid is granted by the province, or 
authorized by the council of a municipality 
where the aid is granted by the munici- 
pality. The Board has power to prescribe 
the extent of assistance and the conditions 
under which it may be granted, and to 
carry out any measures it considers neces- 
sary for giving aid to needy persons. 
Provincial assistance may be paid on the 
certificate of the Director out of funds 
voted by the Legislature for the purpose. 
Either the Board or the council of a 
municipality may determine who is an 
indigent person requiring aid but in case 
of conflicting opinions the decision of the 
Board will rule. 


The council of a municipality may grant 
aid to an indigent resident, subject to such 
regulations as it may prescribe that are 
approved by the Board. The consent of 
the Minister is required for the giving of 
assistance to any person who is not a 
resident. 
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To be considered a resident, an adult 
person who is single or who is the head of 
a family must have been in the community 
in which he has most recently resided for 
at least 365 days continuously or for two 
or more periods totalling at least 365 days 
without having received public assistance 
during that period. “Public Assistance” 1s 
defined as financial aid or aid in kind 
granted by a public agency to provide a 
needy person with the necessities of life, 
and includes old age security and old age 
assistance, blind persons’ pensions, mothers’ 
allowances, poor relief, unemployment 
relief, war veterans’ unemployment assist- 
ance except pensions and superannuation, 
maintenance of neglected and dependent 
children including foster home care, 
dependants’ allowances paid by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to relatives of 
members of the Armed Forces, pay 
assigned by a member of the Armed Forces 
where a dependant’s allowance is payable 
to the assignee, and financial or other aid 
granted by any private agency designated 
by the Board. 


In the case of a married man, the place 
where his family lives will be considered 
his residence, even though he is absent 
for long periods in the course of his 
employment, as long as he does not 
establish another permanent place of 
abode. In the case of a single person who 
has no permanent place of abode, the place 
where he spends the greatest portion of his 
time will be considered his residence. 
Every person who has or has had a 
residence in a municipality or a rural 
community will be deemed to remain a 
resident of it until he has established 
residence elsewhere. No municipality or 
person may cause an indigent person to 
be transported from one municipality to 
another for the purpose of transferring the 
burden of his care except at the request 
of the other municipality or of the 
Minister. If a dispute arises as to the 
residence of any person, the Minister’s 
decision is final. 

The Board is authorized to enter into 
a reciprocal agreement with any other 
province for the provision of aid. Under 
such an agreement, the Board may under- 
take to give assistance on behalf of another 
province to any person in Prince Edward 
Island who has not yet acquired residence, 
and may reimburse another province for 
assistance given to any person in that prov- 
ince who has not acquired residence there 
and who is entitled to receive aid from 
Prince Edward Island under this Act. 
When such a person applies to the other 


province for aid, the Board may either 
authorize the granting of aid there or 
request that the applicant be repatriated 
to his municipality of residence in Prince 
Edward Island. 

Provision is made for the registering of 
the name and address of each recipient of 
assistance in the office of the Prothonotary 
of the Supreme Court. Any money given 
to a recipient will be a lien against his 
land, in favour of the Director, which may 
be enforced in the same manner as a 
judgment of the Supreme Court. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act. These 
must be tabled each year in the Legislature 
within 15 days after the opening of the 
session. 


Old Age and Blind Persons’ Assistance 


A new section in both the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons Act 
provides that the receipt of the assistance 
or allowance will not disqualify a person 
from voting in a provincial or municipal 
election. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec judgment deals with right to recover workmen’s compensation 
costs from third party responsibile for accident, another with duty of 
Labour Relations Board to give fair hearing. For the first time, a 
court enforces order under New York State’s anti-discrimination law 


In a case concerning the injury of an employee of a contractor engaged in 
erecting a government munitions plant in 1942, it has been held by a Quebec 
court that the Government, which had paid the compensation, had no right to 
recover damages from a third party responsible for the accident. 

The Quebec Superior Court has held that the Labour Relations Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction in certifying a union without proper examination of 


the employer’s claims. 


An employment agency in New York has been required to comply with an 
order of the Commission Against Discrimination. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


..reverses judgment allowing Canadian Government 
to recover costs in workmen’s compensation case 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on March 27, 1952, allowed 
the appeal from a judgment of the Superior 
Court which would have permitted the 
Government of Canada to recover the sum 
paid as compensation to an injured work- 
man from a third party responsible for 
the accident. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
held that the injured man was not a 
government employee and that the Crown 
had not acquired his right of action against 
the man responsible for his injury. 

The Government of Canada, on October 
6, 1942, had signed a contract with Defence 
Industries Limited for the construction of 
a munitions factory in Montreal. This 
company turned the job over to a con- 
tractor, Angus Robertson Limited. Fecteau, 
an employee of this contractor, was injured 


by a truck in an accident for which Dulude, 
the truck owner, was responsible. The 
injured man claimed workmen’s compensa- 
tion instead of bringing an action for 
damages. The Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission issued an order on 
November 30, 1943, assessing the compen- 
sation for his permanent partial disability 
at $2,642.50, to be paid by Angus Robertson 
Limited. 

The federal Government, which actually 
paid a total of $3,299.38 for hospital and 
medical expenses and compensation to the 
injured man, brought an action in the 
Superior Court to recover this sum from 
Dulude. On January 9, 1950, the Superior 
Court upheld the Government’s claim. 
From this judgment Dulude appealed to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

The Government’s case was based on the 
assumption that Fecteau was a government 
employee within the meaning of the 
Government Employees Compensation Act. 
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This statute provides that an employee of 
the federal Government who is injured by 
an accident arising out of his employment 
will receive compensation paid by the 
federal Government, the amount of which 
is determined under the workmen’s com- 
pensation Act of the province in which the 
accident occurs by the provincial workmen’s 
compensation board. 

Under the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act 

“employee” means and includes persons in 

the service of His Majesty who are paid 

a direct wage or salary by or on behalf of 

His Majesty ... 

The Government claimed that Fecteau 
was a government employee because his 
employer, Angus Robertson Limited, was 
the agent of the Crown for the purpose 
of constructing the factory. 

Mr. Justice Marchand took the view that 
Defence Industries Limited was the agent 
of the Crown while’ Angus Robertson 
Limited was merely a contractor who 
undertook to perform a certain work for 
the employer. Workmen hired by the 
contractor and who received their wages 
from him were his own employees and not 
employees of the Crown. For that reason 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act did not cover the injured man in 
this case. 

Since Fecteau had no right to receive 
compensation from the Government but 
only from his immediate employer, he 
could not subrogate to the federal Govern- 
ment his right of action against the third 


party responsible for his accident, the 
Court held. He had tried to do this 
in his statement claiming workmen’s 
compensation. 


Mr. Justice Gagné, dealing with the case 
as if the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act did apply, considered that the 
indemnity the federal Government must 
pay to an injured employee under the 
Act is not a form of damages which may 
be recovered from a third party respon- 
sible for the accident. He quoted from 
the judgment in His Majesty The King 
v. CPR [1947] SCR 185:— 


Held: The Crown’s action failed on the 
ground of remoteness; in law, its payment 
to C under its statutory obligation was not 
a loss suffered as a direct consequence of 
respondent’s negligence. 


He cited also The King v. Bender [1947] 
SCR 172, where a similar view was taken. 
He held that in the case at bar the pay- 
ment of the indemnity was a consequence 
too far removed from the defendant’s 
negligence for the Government to be 
entitled to recover the sum from Dulude. 
Mr. Justice Gagné referred to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Quebec, 
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which permits the Board or the employer, 
whichever must pay the compensation, to 
be subrogated to the employee’s right of 
action against a third party and to recover 
the sum paid from the party responsible 
for the accident. He emphasized the fact 
that this Act did not apply to an employee 
of the federal Government except for the 
purpose of establishing whether he was 
eligible for compensation and the amount 
of indemnity due to him. He also pointed 
out that the federal Act contained no 
provision for recovery of damages from a 
third party and no mention of subrogation. 
[The present Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, which came into effect on 
April 1, 1947, has provisions similar to 
those in the Quebec Act. See S. 9.] 

The Court also dealt with the question 
of whether the federal Government acquired 
a right of action against Dulude under 
Article 1156 of the Quebec Civil Code, 
which reads :— 

Subrogation takes place by the sole 
operation of law and without demand: 
(3) In favour of a party who pays a 
debt for which he is held with others or 
for others, and has an interest in 
paying it. 

Mr. Justice Marchand considered that 
the federal Government did have an 
interest in the employer’s debt to Fecteau 
arising under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. By the contract between its agent 
and the contractor, the Government had 
agreed to pay the entire cost of the con- 
struction of the factory, which would 
certainly include the cost of workmen’s 
compensation. 


His Lordship held, however, that the 
obligation of the truck owner to the man 
he had injured was quite different from 
the obligation of employer to worker. 
Since the two obligations had a different 
source, the Government, in paying the 
indemnity awarded by the law, did not 
discharge the obligation of Dulude to the 
injured man. The payment of the in- 
demnity entitled the Government to 
acquire the rights Fecteau had against his 
employer, Angus Robertson Limited, but 
not any rights he might have against a 
third party. 

With Mr. Justice Ferland concurring in 
the reasons for decision of Mr. Justice 
Marchand, and Mr. Justice McDougall and 
Mr. Justice Bertrand concurring with Mr. 
Justice Gagné, the Court unanimously 
allowed the appeal and rejected the Gov- 
ernment’s claim to recover from Dulude 
the sum it had paid as compensation to 
the injured workman. Dulude v. His 
Majesty the King [1952] BR Montreal 503. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


.- finds invalid a certification order issued by the 


Labour Relations Board to oil workers’ union 


The Quebec Superior Court on June 21 
held that the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
certifying the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO-CCL) as bargaining agent for 
employees of Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited without investigating certain 
allegations made by the company or 
holding a hearing at which the employer 
could present evidence. 

The Labour’ Relations Board, the 
defendant in the case, asked the Court to 
determine two questions: first, whether 
Article 41a of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act has taken away from the Superior 
Court all power of revision and control 
over the Board, and secondly, if it has not, 
whether the grounds advanced by the 
company would justify the exercise of the 
Court’s power of revision in the present 
case. 

Mr. Justice Choquette, delivering the 
judgment of the Court, first quoted 
Article 50 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
and Article 36 of the Courts of Justice 
Act, both of which state the power of the 
Superior Court to control all courts, 
judges, magistrates, and all other persons 
and corporations within the province, with 
the exception of the Court of King’s 
Bench. He then quoted Article 41a of the 
Labour Relations Act, which reads:— 

No writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, 
of certiorari, of prohibition or injunction 
may be issued against the Board, or 
against any of its members, on account 
of a decision, a procedure or any act 
whatsoever relating to the exercise of 
their functions. 


Article 50 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure shall not apply to the Board. 


Mr. Justice Choquette referred to several 
recent legal decisions upholding the power 
of the courts to review the proceedings of 
Labour Relations Boards alleged to have 
exceeded their jurisdiction in spite of 
privative sections in the Labour Relations 
Acts. These included the cases of Toronto 
Newspaper Guild, Local 87 v. Globe Print- 
ng Company (L.G., 1951, p. 932, 1952, 
p. 615), The King v. Labour Relations 
Board of Nova Scotia (L.G., 1951, p. 1697), 
In re International Union of Operating 
Engineers and the Manitoba Labour Board 
(L.G., 1952, p. 941), and The King v. The 
Labour Relations Board (New Brunswick) 
in re Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union (1.G.., 
1952, p. 613). 


His Lordship considered that the legis- 
lator, by enacting Article 41a of the Labour 


Relations Act, could not have intended to 
destroy the judicial power which was the 
final protection of citizens against abuse 
and excess of jurisdiction on the part of 
public bodies, inferior tribunals and indi- 
viduals. He pointed out that, if all power 
of judicial control of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board were removed, the Board could 
certify a union which had only minority 
support rather than the one to which the 
majority of the employees belonged, either 
without taking steps to determine the 
representative character of either or by 
ignoring the result of a representation vote, 
and neither the employees nor the employer 
would have any remedy. 

Mr. Justice Choquette stated that the 
prerogative writs prohibited by Article 41a 
were not the only remedies available in 
case of excess of jurisdiction or in case of 
fraud. A direct action had frequently been 
recognized as a proper remedy. 

The second question before the Court 
was whether the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. The company claimed that 
the Board had no right to issue certifica- 
tion to the union without holding a hearing 
at which the company might present 
evidence to substantiate its objections to 
certification and without taking a repre- 
sentation vote among the employees. 

Before considering the circumstances of 
the case, Mr. Justice Choquette dealt in 
general terms with the powers and duties 
of the Labour Relations Board. In dis- 
cussing the question of whether the Board 
exercises a judicial or an administrative 
power in determining whether a union is 
entitled to certification, he referred to the 
statement of Mr. Justice Pratte in Grrouz 
v. Maheux [1947] BR 163 distinguishing 
between judicial and administrative func- 
tions. He concurred in the view expressed 
there that a judicial tribunal determines 
rights existing under the law while an 
administrative body creates rights for the 
future, exercising in reality a legislative 
power. Mr. Justice Choquette concluded 
that the Board exercises a judicial power. 
In his opinion, the Labour Relations Act 
itself gives a union the right to be certified 
if it represents a majority of a group of 
employees, so that the Board does not 
create a right but determines whether or 
not the right exists. 

The fact that the Board exercises a 
judicial power does not oblige it to follow 
the procedure of a court but it does impose 
on the Board the duty to respect the 
essential principles of natural justice, His 
Lordship stated. He quoted from Maxwell 
on Interpretation of Statutes, page 368:— 


In giving judicial powers to affect 
prejudicially the rights of person or prop- 
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erty, a statute is understood as silently 
implying, when it does not expressly pro- 
vide, the condition or qualification that 
the power is to be exercised in accordance 
with the fundamental rules of judicial 
procedure, such, for instance, as that 
which requires that, before its exercise, 
the person sought to be  prejudicially 
affected shall have an opportunity o 
defending himself. 


He added that the right to be heard 
would mean very little if it did not include 
the right of each party to establish con- 
tentions by evidence. 

Even if the Board were to be considered 
an administrative body without judicial 
power, it would no less be obliged to 
follow the rules prescribed by the Act 
before making a decision. Therefore the 
Board would be exceeding its jurisdiction 


if it issued certification to a union 
without previously inquiring into the 
qualifications for certification men- 


tioned in the Labour Relations Act. The 
inquiry into the union’s qualifications would 
be particularly important in a case where 
the application was contested. 

His Lordship examined the certification 
procedure provided for in the Labour 
Relations Act. It must begin by a union 
making written application to be certified 
as bargaining agent for a specified group 
of employees. The Board is then required 
to determine the representative character 
of the applicant union by examining its 
books and records. It may also hear 
witnesses, receive the reports of its author- 
ized representatives, and by other means 
obtain the evidence which will serve as a 
basis for its decision. 

A by-law of the Board provides that a 
party wishing to contest an application 
should if possible set forth its objections 
in numbered paragraphs in the form of a 
petition. In Mr. Justice Choquette’s view, 
the Board’s inquiry in such a case should 
not exclude the hearing of evidence that 
the contestant wishes to present. 

Article 8 provides that the Board may 
order a representation vote by secret ballot 
‘if it is of the opinion that constraint has 
been used to prevent a number of the said 
employees from joining an association or 
to force them to join the same, or if it 
appears that the said employees are 
members of more than one association in 
sufficient numbers to affect the decision”. 
His Lordship considered that it is the 
right of a contesting party to present 
evidence to the Board which might justify 
the taking of a ballot. 

He then reviewed the company’s grounds 
for claiming that the Board had exceeded 
its jurisdiction. By a letter of August 14, 
1951, the Board informed the company of 
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the union’s application, announcing the 
impending visit of an inspector to take a 
list of the names, addresses and occupa- 
tions of the employees and asking the 
company to submit within seven days its 
answer to the union’s petition. In a letter 
of August 20 the company listed nine 
reasons for its opposition to the union’s 
application, claiming that it was not truly 
representative. Since this letter offered no 
evidence to prove its claims and made no 
demand for a hearing, His Lordship con- 
sidered that it alone would not justify the 
company’s complaint. 

In a second letter dated August 25, 
the company maintained that certain 
employees included in the _ proposed 
bargaining unit should be excluded because 
they were responsible for the security of 
the plant or were members of another 
union. Claiming also that the union had 
unduly influenced and intimidated the 
employees, the company asked the Board 
to hold a hearing on the case and to 
direct a secret representation vote. 

The Board stated in a letter dated 
September 12 that it had concluded that 
there was no reason to act upon the com- 
pany’s letter since it did not contain an 
enumeration of facts as required by a 
by-law of the Board. It therefore issued 
to the applicant union a certificate of 
recognition as bargaining agent. 

In Mr. Justice Choquette’s view, the 
by-law did not absolutely require an 
enumeration of facts, and the company had 
attempted to conform with its provisions 
by setting forth four numbered allegations. 
He considered that the Board should not 
have refused to investigate the company’s 
claims without asking for particulars and 
should not have made its decision to 
certify the union without hearing the 
company’s case. 

Again on October 24 the Board dis- 
missed a petition of the company for 
reconsideration of its decision without 
permitting the company to _ present 
evidence or to argue at law through its 
attorney, to examine the union’s documents 
which had been used as evidence, or to 
examine the president of the union. 

The Court held that the Board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction in making its 
decisions without a proper hearing of the 
company’s case. 

His Lordship considered the question of 
whether an employer has the right to 
contest a decision which merely indicates 
to him the legally authorized bargaining 
agent or whether this right belongs only 
to the employees themselves or to another 
union claiming to have a majority. He 


concluded that the employer has sufficient 
interest to contest an application for 
certification because certification imposes 
on him the obligation to bargain with that 
union and makes impossible the renewal 
of an existing collective agreement which 
the employer might wish to continue in 
force. On this point he referred to Mr. 
Justice Gale’s statement in Toronto News- 
paper Guild, Local 87, v. Globe Printing 
Company :— 

It is clear that certification materially 
affects the legal relationship of the 
employer with its employees, as well as 
with the bargaining agent... It is also 
of importance to the employer that the 
bargaining agent with whom he must 
transact the collective bargaining of his 
employees be validly authorized and able 
to make an agreement that binds the 
employees as a body. 

Canadian Copper Refineries Limited v. 
Quebec Labour Relations Board and Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO-CCL), 
Quebec Superior Court, June 21, 1952, 
unreported. 


New York Supreme Court... 


«-Upholds anti-discrimination order requiring 
employment agency to alter its application form 

For the first time in the seven years 
since the New York anti-discrimination 


law was passed, an order of the Commission 
Against Discrimination has been enforced 
by a court. 


On October 1, Mr. Justice Gavagan of 
the New York Supreme Court (Special 
Term, Part 1, New York County) directed 
an employment agency to comply with an 
order of the Commission requiring it to 
delete from its application form a question 
as to any change of the applicant’s family 
or given name. 


The Court held that from the question 
an applicant’s racial origin or religious 
belief or original religious belief could 
readily be established by any person 
reasonably familiar with the names common 
to racial and religious groups. While 
the information sought might have other 
uses, it could be otherwise obtained when 
required. The solicitation of such data 
in every case was clearly contrary to 
the Law Against Discrimination, Judge 
Gavagan stated. Since the Commission’s 
order had been reasonably made, it was 
not subject to review by the Court. 
Holland v. Edwards [1952] Labour Rela- 
tions Reporter, 30 LRRM, 2664. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Anti-discrimination clause added to all federal government contracts. 
Higher minimum rates are established for most women workers in New 
Brunswick. Saskatchewan makes new safety regulations for coal mines 


An Order in Council under the federal Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


Act forbids a contractor carrying out a government contract for the con- 
struction of public works or manufacture of supplies and equipment to 
discriminate in hiring or employment against any person because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion. 

Higher minimum rates, effective from December 1, were established 
for most women workers in New Brunswick. 

In Quebec, a new regulation provides that the sale, storage, distribu- 
tion and handling of gasoline, fuel oil and propane gas and the operation 
of pipe lines are covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act wherever 


six or more workmen are employed. 


In Saskatchewan, new regulations were made for the protection of 
workmen and the prevention of accidents in strip and pit coal mines. 


FEDERAL 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 

An anti-discrimination clause, forbidding 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, national origin, colour or religion, 
must be included in all government con- 


tracts after January 1, 1953. This provision 
was added to the Fair Wages Order in 
Council (P.C. 5547/49) by P.C. 4138, made 
on September 24 and gazetted October 8. 


The order applies to all contracts made 
by the Government of Canada for con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
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of public buildings or other works or for 
the manufacture and supply of equipment 
and material. 

The clause to be inserted in the con- 
tracts provides that the contractor will 
not refuse to employ or otherwise discrim- 
inate in regard to employment against any 
person because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, or because he has made 
a complaint or given information concern- 
ing an alleged act of discrimination. 
Failure to comply with the clause will 
constitute a breach of the contract. 


Whenever a question arises as to whether 
a contractor has failed to comply with the 
provisions of the clause, the Minister or 
Deputy Minister of Labour or a person 
designated by the Minister for the purpose 
is authorized to determine the question and 
must have access to the books and records 
of the contractor. 


Tf a contractor is not satisfied with a 
decision that he has violated the non- 
discrimination clause, he may within 30 days 
request the Minister to refer the question 
to a judge. The Minister must then refer 
the question to a judge of a superior, 
county or district court, whose decision 
is final. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Electrical Protection Act 
The regulations under the Alberta 


Electrical Protection Act governing elec- 
trical permits and inspection fees were 
amended to provide that the Department 
of Industries and Labour may set rates 
to be charged for the printed material 


which it makes available through its 
Electrical Inspection Branch, including 


copies of the Electrical Protection Act and 
regulations, the Canadian Electrical Code, 
standard plans of electrical installations, 
and printed labels designating the approval 
of equipment and material. 

This provision was approved by OC. 
1395/52 on September 22 and gazetted 
September 30. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


Amendments to British Columbia’s 
hospital insurance regulations added to the 
dependants who are covered by the insur- 
ance paid by the head of the family. The 
amendments were approved on September 
26 and gazetted October 2. 

An unmarried brother or sister of the 
head of the family who is between 18 and 
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21 years of age, attending an educational 
institution and mainly supported by the 
head of the family is now included as a 
dependant. - 


A further amendment has to do with 
the group of persons classified as depen- 
dants by reason of physical or mental 
infirmity. These previously included an 
unmarried son or daughter over 18 years 
of age. Now covered in this group is a 
son or daughter, brother or sister, includ- 
ing a son-in-law, daughter-in-law, brother- 
in-law or sister-in-law, who is over 18 years 
of age and who is financially dependent on 
the head of the family by reason of 
physical or mental infirmity. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
Male and Female Minimum Wage 


Order No. 19 (1952) amends all the 
minimum wage orders which contain a 
daily guarantee provision to add _ the 
requirement that students attending school 
who report for work on school days at 
the call of an employer must be paid for 
the entire period spent at the place of 
work, with a minimum of two hours’ pay 
at their regular rate. 


More than half the minimum wage orders 
in effect provide for the payment of a 
daily guarantee to an employee called out 
to work. They generally require an 
employee to be paid for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a minimum 
of two hours’ pay at the regular rate if 
he does not begin work and of four hours’ 
pay if he does. 

The new order applying to students 


was gazetted and became effective on 
October 28. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Holiday Act 


By an Order in Council of October 15, 
gazetted October 16, a new schedule was 
issued fixing the weekly holiday and the 
daily closing hours of automobile garages, 
service or repair shops and gasoline ser- 
vice stations in the area of unorganized 
territory known as the town of Golden. 

Under the British Columbia Shops Regu- 
lation and Weekly Holiday Act, the hours 
of closing of shops in unorganized territory 
and the weekly holiday to be observed 
are fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council upon receipt of a petition signed 
by three-quarters of the occupiers of the 
shops concerned requesting that the order 
be made. In organized territory shop 
closing is regulated by municipal by-law. 


The schedule applies from November 1 
to April 80 each year. During the 
remainder of the year the hours during 
which garages may remain open are to be 
determined by the individual occupier. 


On Wednesday and Sunday of each week 


garages and service stations in Golden 
must remain closed all day. Provision is 
made, however, for one establishment, 


designated by the Government Agent, to 
remain open on Wednesdays and Sundays 
from 8 a.m. until 6 p.m. During the rest 
of the week, except on Saturday, garages 
and service stations must remain closed 
from 6 p.m. until 8 o’clock the following 
morning. On Saturdays they may remain 
open for an additional three hours, until 
9 p.m. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


Effective from December 1, the two 
female minimum wage orders in New 
Brunswick, which together cover most 
women workers in the province, were 
revised to fix higher minimum rates of 38 
cents an hour for women in hotels and 
restaurants and 40 cents an hour for those 
working in factories, shops, offices and other 
workplaces. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


The new rate of 38 cents an hour is an 
increase of 10 cents over the former rate 
and applies to female employees working 
48 hours a week or less in hotels, restau- 
rants, tourist homes, tourist cabins and 
other places of public accommodation 
where meals or lodging may be obtained. 
The minimum hourly rate for time worked 
in excess of 48 hours a week was increased 
from 42 to 57 cents an hour, which is time 
and one-half the minimum rate. 


The maximum weekly deduction which 
may be made for board and lodging was 
also increased and is now $8 instead of 
$6. For board only, $6 may be charged 
instead of $4.50; for lodging only, $2 
instead of $1.50; and for a single meal, 
30 cents instead of 25 cents. As before, 
no employer may deduct money from an 
employee’s wages for the cost, repair, or 
laundering of a uniform or other article 
of clothing which he requires the worker 
to wear, if the deduction reduces the wage 
below the minimum applicable under the 
order. 


General Order for Women 
The revised general order for women 
raises the minimum rate from 35 cents to 
40 cents an hour for all women workers 
except those employed in hospitals, nursing 
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homes, charitable or educational institu- 
tions, apprentices, persons employed in a 
confidential capacity, domestic servants, 
agricultural workers, workers employed by 
the Crown and those covered by the order 
for hotels and restaurants summarized 
above. The minimum rate applies to a 
week of 48 hours or less. Overtime beyond 
this limit must be paid for at the rate of 
60 cents an hour instead of 50 cents, as 
before. 

The only other minimum wage order in 
effect in the province sets a rate of 55 
cents an hour for men employed in canning 
or processing fish, vegetables or fruit. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


The regulations under the Quebec Pres- 
sure Vessels Act were amended by an 
Order in Council (No. 959) of September 
25, gazetted October 18, to authorize the 
use of additional boiler and pressure vessel 
codes and provide for further exclusions 
from the regulations. 

The Canadian Standards Association 
Regulations for Construction and Inspec- 
tion of Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
[B-51 Code (1951)] were added to the list 
of boiler and pressure vessel codes which 
must be used as standards for the design, 
construction, installation, testing and _ in- 
spection of boilers, pressure vessels, piping 
and fittings. The 1951 edition of the 
API-ASME Unfired Pressure Vessel Code 
replaces the 1943 edition in the list. The 
regulations also authorize Chapter VI of 
the National Board Inspection Code to be 
used as a guide for the repair of steam 
boilers and pressure vessels. 

As previously, vessels other than steam 
or hot water boilers which contain gas or 
liquid under a pressure of not more than 
i5 pounds p.s.i. are excluded from the 
regulations. Now such vessels are also 
excluded if their capacity does not exceed 
1-5 cubic feet regardless of pressure. 
Pressure vessels operated under the super- 
vision of the Department of Transport are 
also exempted from the regulations as well 
as boilers of locomotives on railways oper- 
ated by the Department. 


Quebec’s Workmen's Compensation Act 

The sale, storage, distribution and hand- 
ling of gasoline, fuel oil and propane gas, 
and the operation and maintenance of pipe 
lines and similar undertakings are now 
covered by the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act where six or more workmen 
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are employed as a result of an Order in 
Council (No. 1073) gazetted on October 25, 
approving Regulation 18 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. These under- 
takings are included for assessment pur- 
poses in Class 12 of Schedule 1 of the Act. 
The regulation goes into effect on the 30th 
day after publication in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. 


Regulation 18 repeals the former Regula- 
tion 8 issued in March, 1933, which made 
the Act applicable to the sale and distribu- 
tion of gasoline if six or more workmen 
were usually employed. 


Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act 


Strip and Pit Mines 


New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Coal Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act 
issued by O.C. 2054/52 on September 9, 
gazetted September 19, are designed to 
protect workmen in strip and pit coal 
mines from the dangers of fire and explo- 
sion and the hazards caused by the moving 
parts of machinery and the use of heavy 
loading equipment. Similar to rules under 
the Mining Acts in Ontario and Alberta, 
the new regulations are in addition to the 
general safety and health rules appended 
to the Act which cover all coal mines in 
the province. 


The regulations authorize an inspector or 
a mine manager to make special rules 
which are not inconsistent with the Act 
or the new regulations for the maintenance 
of order and discipline and for the preven- 
tion of accidents in or about a mine. 


Such special rules, which must be 
approved by the Minister of Natural 
Resources, will have the force of regula- 
tions and will take effect when they have 
been posted in a conspicuous place in the 
mine for 48 hours or at a time designated 
by the Minister. They may be cancelled 
or amended by the Minister at any time. 


The regulations declare that it is the 
duty of every manager, superintendent, 
foreman, shift boss, person in charge of 
workmen, and of every person who handles 
explosives or who operates, installs or main- 
tains machinery to know the rules which 
apply to the work in which he is engaged. 


Fire Protection 


Suitable fire-fighting equipment must be 
provided and maintained in or about every 
plant building and fire extinguishers must 
be placed in the immediate vicinity of 
every motor. Including this equipment, 
one fire-fighting device must be installed 
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for every 100 feet of passageways and 
floors. All mine workers must be familiar 
with the location and operation of fire- 
fighting equipment. A monthly inspection 
of all such appliances must be carried out 
by an authorized person who must report 
to the manager as to conditions found. 


Plant buildings, except those used for 
storing explosives, must have, in addition 
to the main entrances, adequate and 
unobstructed auxiliary exits. Steam boilers 
and diesel engines must be installed so that 
no part is within 75 feet of the centre line 
of the collar of a shaft or other mine 
entrance. 

The regulations also prohibit the instal- 
lation of gasoline or other internal com- 
bustion engines using highly volatile 
liquids or inflammable gases within 50 feet 
of the building housing the hoist or within 
100 feet of the centre line of the collar 
of a shaft or entrance. The exhaust gases 
from internal combustion engines must be 
piped to avoid fire hazard, danger to 
health or the possibility of the fumes 
re-entering a building or the intake of an 
air-compressor. 


The fuel tanks of an internal combustion 
engine inside a building must be installed 
so as to allow them to be filled from the 
outside of the building by means of a 
tightly-jointed pipe leading to the tank. 
Similar provision must be made for dis- 
placed air to escape into the atmosphere 
at a point outside the building. 


Metal containers must be provided at all 
buildings for the temporary disposal of oily 
waste, rags, scrap paper and other inflam- 
mable material. They must be emptied 
regularly and the contents disposed of in 
a suitable manner. 


Explosives 

Detailed rules govern the storage, hand- 
ling and transportation of explosives, 
thawing houses, and precautions to be 
observed when blasting is being done. 

The regulations require, generally, that 
every possible precaution be taken in the 
handling and transportation of explosives. 
Explosives must not be used unless the 
name and place of business of the manu- 
facturer, the strength of the explosive and 
the date of its manufacture are plainly 
marked on every original package. 

A report must be made to the inspector 
of every case of a supposedly defective 
fuse, detonator or blasting cap, giving the 
name and address of the manufacturer and, 
if possible, attaching the packing slp from 
the original container. The manager or 


person authorized by him must give 
written permission before any explosives 
may be removed from a mine. If a mine 
is closed down, all explosives, fuses, 
detonators and blasting caps must be dis- 
posed of and may not be stored at the 
mine without the written permission of the 
Chief Inspector. 


The transfer of explosives from a surface 
storage place to designated storage places 
in the pit or to the points of use in the 
pit must be carried out without undue 
delay. Primers must be made up as near 
to their point of use as is practical in the 
interest of safety and only in an amount 
sufficient for the immediate work at hand. 
Explosives must only be transported in 
separate suitable closed containers. The 
regulations permit a workman to carry 
capped fuses with other explosives from the 
nearest storage places to the point of use 
without placing them in a separate con- 
tainer provided they are kept apart from 
the other explosives but made-up primers, 
may not, under any circumstances, be 
transported unless they are in separate 
closed containers. 


Explosives must be stored on the surface 
in special buildings such as magazines, 
thaw houses, detonator or blasting cap 
storage buildings, or cap and fuse houses. 
The manager must appoint a person to 
keep all such buildings and_ explosive 
storage boxes dry and free from grit at 
all times. Where possible, the building 
must be located in accordance with the 
British Table of Distances in respect of 
distance from the mine, other buildings or 
any public highway or railway. If it is 
not possible to comply with the Table of 
Distances, the manager and inspector must 
together choose a suitable location. Every 
storage building and thawing house must 
be under the direction of the manager or 
a person appointed by him. 

No more than a 24-hour supply of 
explosives may be kept in the mine. 
Explosives and detonators must be kept 
in separate storage boxes constructed of 
heavy wood covered with not less than 
20 gauge sheet iron and provided with a 
hinged lid and a proper lock. They must 
be kept at least 200 feet from the blasting 
site and 25 feet from any tracks, road- 
ways, travelways or power cables. They 
must be kept locked except when in use 
and no person may have the key without 
authority from the manager. 

When blasting operations are halted in 
a pit for two hours or more, the shot- 
firer must return all explosives and 
detonators to the storage boxes. Detonators 
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and blasting caps must not be stored in 
the same receptacle or storage building as 
other explosives. 

Flame-type lamps or lanterns must not 
be taken within 25 feet of any place in 
which explosives are stored. Smoking is 
prohibited in any storage place or while 
a person is handling explosives. 

A thorough weekly inspection must be 
made of all explosives, magazines and 
other buildings and storage places in or 
about the mine and the person making the 
inspection must report in writing to the 
manager on the conditions found. The 
manager is required to take immediate 
steps to correct any unsuitable conditions, 
must dispose of any deteriorated explosives 
and must make a prompt investigation of 
any careless act. An employee who com- 
mits a careless act in connection with 
explosives or who neglects to report care- 
lessness to an officer in charge of a mine 
is guilty of an offence. The officer in 
charge must immediately report such an 
offence to the inspector. 

Explosives which have been longest in a 
magazine must be used first. If any are 
found to be defective, they must be safely 
disposed of. In opening explosives cases, 
only implements of brass, copper or wood 
may be used and in charging holes for 
blasting no iron or steel tool or rod may 
be used. 


The regulations give express directions 
for drilling holes and firing shots whether 
by electricity or otherwise. Before blast- 
ing, every workman must give warning in 
every direction by shouting “Fire” and 
must satisfy himself that all persons, 
except his assistants, have left the working 
place. If the safety of persons may be 
endangered, the workmen must see that 
the blasting area is effectively guarded to 
prevent inadvertent access while’ the 
charges are set off. Posting of signs is 
not sufficient warning of blasting operations. 


Protection from Machinery and 
Danger Areas 

The rules for the guarding of machinery 
provide that fly wheels, bull wheels, pulleys 
and belts and every opening through which 
a wheel or belt operates must be enclosed 
with a substantial railing or casing unless 
there is no danger of a person coming 
into contact with them. All revolving 
machinery which projects unevenly from 
the surface such as keys, belts and set- 
screws must also be covered unless there 
is no danger. 
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Hooded guards of sufficient strength to 
withstand the shock of a bursting wheel 
must be provided for every power-driven 
grinding wheel. Operators must be pro- 
vided with suitable goggles which they are 
required to wear at all times when the 
wheel is in use unless the wheel is pro- 
vided with a transparent shield of approved 
design. 

Persons who work dangerously close to 
moving machinery are forbidden to wear 
loose outer clothing. 

Runways or staging more than five feet 
from the floor used for oiling, etc., must 
be kept in a safe condition and provided 
with a hand-railing. Stairways must be 
inclined at an angle of not more than 50 
degrees from the horizontal and provided 
with landings every 25 feet in order to 
prevent persons from falling from the top 
to the foundation landing below. 

The entrance to an elevator, hatchway 
or well-hole must be provided with a trap 
door, guard rail or automatically closing 
gate. A counterweight must be situated 
or guarded to prevent persons from injury 
should it become detached from its 
fastenings. Persons are forbidden to ride 
on a conveyor or belt. 

Where stripping is done through public 
roads, warning signs must be posted or 
barricades erected to prevent accidents. 
Fences or barricades must be erected to 
prevent persons or equipment from 
approaching a dangerous working and no 
person must pass the fence without permis- 
sion from the manager or foreman. 

The sides of the mine must be main- 
tained at a safe angle. Overhanging or 
doubtful pieces must be made safe and 
all mine employees must keep constantly 
on the alert for slides or falling material. 
Runways must be provided on the sides 
of the pit at suitable intervals for the 
safety and convenience of persons whose 
duties require them to enter or leave 
the pit. 


Every working strip pit must be provided 
with efficient machinery to keep it free 
from water which might endanger the lives 
of the workmen. When a pit is abandoned, 
it must be securely fenced on all dangerous 
sides or other precautions taken satis- 
factory to the district inspector. 

Precautionary measures are also set out 
for the safety of operators of shovels, 
draglines and tractors and of truck drivers. 
Shovels, draglines and tractors must be 
provided with warning devices, and, when 
used after dark, equipped with efficient 
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headlights. Only members of the operating 
crew are permitted to get on or off moving 
draglines, shovels and tractors without first 
notifying the operator. Materials or 
supplies must not be placed on such 
machinery while it is in motion. It is 
forbidden to pass between any shovel or 
dragline and the working face unless 
visibility is unhampered by vapour. Unless 
in the line of duty, persons are not per- 
mitted to be within the sector of a dragline 
or shovel. 

The operator of a loading shovel is 
required to swing the bucket over the body 
of the truck if possible. If the bucket 
must swing over the cab of the truck, the 
truck driver and any other person in the 
cab must leave the cab and stand at a 
safe distance while the truck is being 
loaded. When the bucket is swung over 
the body of the truck, persons may remain 
in the cab only if it is protected by a 
substantial covering or if the truck is of 
the semi-trailer type. 

Truck roads must be kept in good con- 
dition and be wide enough to provide 
clearance for the safe passing of vehicles 
at passing points. Truck drivers must 
maintain safe distances between trucks. 
A flagman must be on duty to give any 
necessary visual loading signals when con- 
ditions prevent the exchange of signals 
between truck drivers and the operators 
of shovels. At places where rear-dumping 
trucks discharge their loads a substantial 
dumping block or other effective means 
must be provided to prevent the truck 
from backing too far, unless the load is 
dumped on even ground for spreading. 


Use of Electricity 
Part Five of the Canadian Electrical 
Code (Ci 22.5 No. 1-1949), which governs 
the use of electricity in metalliferous and 
industrial mineral mines and quarries, 1s 
declared to apply to mines covered by the 
regulations. 


General 

Sanitary facilities must be provided in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Public Health Act. 

Where men are employed in hot or dusty 
occupations, sufficient accommodation, in- 
cluding supplies of clean cold and warm 
water for washing, must be provided 
nearby to enable the men to dry and 
change their clothes. The accommodation 
must not be in an engine-house or boiler- 
house unless it is in a separate and properly 


constructed room. It must never be in the 
same building as a bunkhouse or dining- 
room. 

Persons under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquor or carrying intoxicating liquor 
are forbidden to enter a mine or be near 
a working place on the surface or any 
moving machinery. 


Enforcement of Rules 

The owner of a mine or works must 
appoint a manager to be responsible for 
the management and direction of the 
undertaking. The manager is required to 
take all necessary and reasonable measures 
to enforce the rules and to ensure that 
they are observed by every employee, 
unless the inspector directs that any of the 
rules are not applicable to that particular 


mine. The manager must appoint a suit- 
able person to enforce the regulations 
during his absence. <A contractor or sub- 
contractor is responsible for enforcing 
compliance with the regulations as if he 
were the manager. 


The penalties laid down in the Act and 
general regulations apply to any person 
whose neglect or wrongful act results in 
a contravention of the rules. 


Any rule may be suspended for a 
particular mine by the Chief Inspector, 
if the owner, agent or manager applies in 
writing to an inspector giving his reasons 
for requesting that the rule should not 
apply. The order may be cancelled or 
amended by the Chief Inspector at any 
time he deems it advisable. 





NLRB Bans Indoor Picketing during Campaign 
to Organize Employees of Department Store 


When instances of unlawful coercion 
occurred over a period of several days 
during a unionization campaign in a New 
York department store, the National 
Labour Relations Board issued a “cease 
and desist” order. The Board said the 
coercion occurred during a union’s attempt 
to force store employees to join or to 
prevent their working because they refused 
to assist in the organization campaign. 

The Board found the union guilty of the 
following violations:— 


1. Escorting a telephone operator from 
her place of work under threats of violence 
because she was not a member of the 
union. 


2. Threatening a telephone operator that 
unless she donned a union button she 
could not work. 


3. Telling an employee that there would 
be a union shop and she would be 
dismissed if she did not join the union. 


4. Threats to an employee by a union 
shop steward that if she did not join the 
union she would lose her job. 


5. Telling an employee that she would 
have to join the union or get off the 
selling floor. 


6. Attempting to pull an employee from 
her office chair and physically eject her 
from the office. 


7. Group interference with the work of 
a number of non-union sales clerks to get 
them to join the union by surrounding 
them on the selling floor—together with 
the customers they were trying to serve— 
and maintaining a loud, continuing commo- 
tion, including name-calling. 

The seventh violation cited is a new 
kind of indoor picketing. The Board 
described it as the equivalent of physical 
coercion. 

“Harassment of sales personnel to a point 
where the communication between them 
and customers is seriously handicapped 
violates the law,” the Board ruled. 

“Union members were forcing fellow 
employees to stop work almost as effec- 
tively as if they had placed gags over 
their mouths or had pinioned their arms,” 
the Board concluded. “This is very 
different from mere moral pressure orally 
exerted upon non-striking employees by a 
picket line at a plant entrance.” 





Ronald Reagan Steps Down from Union Presidency 
Sereen star Ronald Reagan has stepped down from the presidency of the Screen 


Actors Guild (AFL). 
position in the union’s 19-year history. 


His five years as President was the longest anyone had held the 


During his term, Mr. Reagan led the successful fight to rid Hollywood unions of 


communist influence. 


The new President of the union is Walter 
John Lund and William Holden. 


executive are Leon Ames, 


Pidgeon. Other screen stars on the 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 842, August 20, 1952 


Held: That a pulp cutter who, on com- 
pletion of his work in one camp was 
offered by his employer other employment 
on the same terms and conditions in 
another camp, had not established good 
cause for refusing 1t on the grounds that 
his earnings would have amounted only to 
one-third or one-half of his usual average 
earnings and that the food at the camp 
would not have agreed with him. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 52 years of age, was employed by 
a timber company as a pulp cutter from 
May 3, 1951, to January 26, 1952, at a 
piece rate of $5.57 a cord. On February 1, 
1952, he filed an initial application for 
benefit and gave as his reason for separa- 
tion from that employment: “laid off, work 
was finished.” In the separation question- 
naire, the employer reported that the 
claimant had left of his own accord. In 
response to a request from the local office 
for more information, the claimant stated 
as follows:— 


I am pulp cutter, doing only piece work. 
The cut was finished at the camp where 
I was employed and I was offered a chance 
to go (to) another camp to clean up 
remnants in a deep snow in which work 
the earnings may have been only 4 or 3 
of my usual average earnings. That was 
the reason I did not accept the offer. 
Besides the food at that camp was such 
that it did not agree with me. These 
conditions were not in accord of the infor- 
mation on basis of which I was originally 
employed in last September. Therefore, 
when the work, for which I was originally 
hired, was done, I had only the chance 
to leave when the work was done. I am 
quite willing to work, provided, of course, 
that the earnings are about the same, as 
my average earnings have been. 

claim that the employer broke the 
conditions of employment in offering me 
such work in which I can earn at the best 
only one-half of my usual average earnings 
and also claim that I am entitled to the 
benefits according to the spirit of U.I. Act. 


The local office referred this additional 
information to the employer who com- 
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mented that the claimant had made “no 
such statement ... upon leaving” and that 
since he had never been in the other camp 
he was not in a position to judge whether 
the food would agree with him or not. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks as from 
January 27, 1952, because, in his opinion, 
he had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

The claimant’s union appealed to a court 
of referees which, by a majority finding, 
upheld the insurance officer’s decision. The 
court expressed the opinion that “it is most 
difficult to satisfy everyone on the subject 
of food and conditions likewise have con- 
siderable variation from camp to camp”, 
and that “the claimant could have suffered 
the suggested inconveniences (and) at any 
rate, might have shown his willingness by 
having attempted to fill this job, which 
he did not do”. 

The union appealed to the Umpire and, 
in its lengthy submission, stated in part:— 

The majority decision of the court of 
referees is contrary to Clause (0b) and 


Clause (c) of subsection (2) of Section 40 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


That the majority decision does, in 
effect, compel pulpwood cutters to do 
“clean-up” operations on a piece-work 


basis at less than agreed upon day labour 
rates, subject to a penalty of six weeks 
loss of Insurance Benefits for refusal to 
do same. 

And does, subject to the same penalty, 
take from bushworkers the right to refuse 
to work in camps where food or camp 
conditions are unsuitable to them... . 

The employer claims that the claimant 
“left on his own accord”. Only in the 
sense that the claimant refused a contract 
with unreasonable changes in the possi- 
bility of earnings, and unsuitable camp 
conditions, after having completed his 
original contract, is it perhaps true to 
say that he refused further employment 
with the same employer. 

In these clean-up operations it is diffi- 
cult to make recognized day-labour rates 
at piece-work rates, whereas the claimant 
had been making double that amount. 
The main reason the camp did not operate 
during most of the regular cutting season 
is that it is not possible to secure eutters 


to work at piece-work rates when other 
work is available, for clean-up operations. 

In fact, the main source of experienced 
cutters for such camps is mainly among 
those not eligible for Insurance Benefits. ... 





Conclusions.—According to the submis- 
sions on file, the claimant was engaged as 
a pulp cutter and paid on a piece-rate basis; 
when the work was completed his employer 
offered him other employment, on the same 
terms and conditions, but in another camp. 
The claimant refused to accept this offer 
alleging that his earnings would amount to 
one-third or one-half of his usual average 
earnings and that the food at the camp 
was such that it would not agree with him. 


The court of referees, after having heard 
the union representative, came to the con- 
clusion that the claimant should have given 
the work offered a fair trial and put up 
with the “suggested inconveniences”. With 
this I fully agree. I note that the claimant 
had never been in the camp where the 
work was offered and that therefore his 
objections were founded solely on hearsay. 


In its lengthy appeal to me the union 
contends that the majority decision of the 
court of referees “is contrary to Clause (b) 
and Clause (c) of subsection (2) of Sec- 
tion 40 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and does, in effect compel pulpwood 
cutters to do ‘clean-up’ operations on a 
piece-work basis at less than agreed upon 
day labour rates.” 


Subsections (b) and (c) of Section 40 (2) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act read 
as follows:— 

40 (2) For the purposes of this section, 
employment shall be deemed not to be 
suitable employment for a claimant if it is 

(b) employment in his usual occupa- 
tion at a lower rate of wages or on 
conditions less favourable, than those 
observed by agreement between em- 
ployers and employees, or failing any 
such agreement, than those recognized 
by good employers; or 

(c) employment of a kind other than 

employment in his usual occupation at 
a lower rate of wages, or on conditions 
less favourable, than those which he 
might reasonably expect to obtain, 
having regard to those which he habitu- 
ally obtained in his usual occupation, 
or would have obtained had he con- 
tinued to be so employed. 


Subsection (b) deals with the rate of 
wages, not the amount of wages earned 
and subsection (c) deals with employment 
of a kind other than in the claimant’s 
usual occupation. Neither of these sub- 
sections can be applied to the offer of 
employment made to the claimant as it 
was in his usual occupation and on the 
same basis of remuneration as previously 
in effect. 


The union also contends that the court’s 
decision takes “from bush workers the right 
to refuse to work in camps where food or 
camp conditions are unsuitable to them”’. 

A bush worker, like any other worker, 
has good cause within the meaning of the 
Act to refuse an offer of employment 
involving working conditions which are 
proved to be highly unsatisfactory. In the 
present case, the evidence on file does not 
warrant such a finding. 

The union stated that “the main source 
of experienced cutters for such camps is 
mainly among those not eligible for 
Insurance Benefits”. This would tend to 
imply that employment in the camp in 
question is only unsuitable for those 
cutters who meet the statutory conditions 
laid down in the Act. In this connection 
the union should realize that Unemploy- 
ment Insurance is a _ protection against 
certain risks of involuntary unemployment 
and it provides benefit only to those who 
are available and willing to work but are 
in the unhappy position of being unable to 
find suitable employment. 

For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 844, August 20, 1952 


Held: That a claimant, who after five days 
of employment voluntarily left a highly 
remuneratlive job because he was dissatisfied 
with the work and the camp conditions, 
had not shown just cause within the 
meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act, 
emnasmuch as he had failed to establish that 
the work was unsuitable or that the con- 
ditions of the camp were so unsatisfactory 
that he had no alternative but to volun- 
tarily leave his employment. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 47 years of age, worked as a drag- 
line operator for one of the prairie prov- 
inces from June 15, 1951, to November 26, 
1951, when he was laid off until the follow- 
ing spring as operations had ceased on 
account of the winter freeze-up. He filed 
an initial claim for benefit on November 
28, 1951, which was allowed. 

On February 29, 1952, he became employed 
on crane work with a general contractor 
in which he continued until March 4, 1952, 
when he voluntarily left for the following 
reason: “They put me on crane work 
instead of dragline and I could not live 
under bunkhouse conditions such as were 
there.” 

The employer reported in the separation 
questionnaire that the claimant was paid 
$70.85 for the time worked ($17.71 a day) 
and that he had voluntarily left for 
“personal reasons”. 
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The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks as from 
March 5, 1952, because, in his opinion, he 
had voluntarily left his employment, with- 
out just cause, within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees contending that he was given a 
line of work to do for which he was not 
hired and that the sleeping accommodation 
at the camp was very poor. The court of 
referees unanimously upheld the decision 
of the insurance officer on the grounds that 
the claimant had made no effort towards 
having the bunkhouse conditions improved 
and that it was for the employer to decide 
whether or not he could do the crane work 
satisfactorily. 

With leave from the chairman of the 
court, the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—After having been unem- 
ployed for three months, the claimant 
obtained a highly remunerative job which 
he voluntarily left five days later because, 
according to him, he was required to 
accomplish work of a kind other than that 
for which he was hired and the sleeping 
accommodation was unsatisfactory. 

He has failed to establish, however, that 
the work he was required to perform was 
unsuitable or that his conditions of work 
were so unsatisfactory that he had no 
alternative but to voluntarily leave his 
employment. 

Unemployment insurance is an insurance 
against certain risks of involuntary unem- 
ployment and although the claimant is at 
liberty to voluntarily leave a job which is 
not to his liking, he cannot expect to 
receive benefit unless he complies with the 
conditions laid down in the Act. — 

For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 








Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for September, 1952, reveal that claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit during the month were 3,665 more than during August 


An increase in the number of claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit is reported 
for September. The report on the oper- 
ation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, shows that during the month a 
total of 64,703 initial and renewal claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada, 
compared with 61,038 in August and 62,456 
in September, 1951. 


Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register as at September 30 
numbered 108,712 (74,477 males and 34,235 
females), compared with 125,311 (87,715 
males and 37,596 females) on August 31 
and 108,665 (68,873 males and 39,792 
females) on September 30, 1951. Of the 
108,712 active claimants on September 30, 
92,627 were ordinary, 18,459 were short- 
time, and 2,626 were temporary mass lay-off. 

A total of 63,062 decisions in respect of 
initial and renewal claims was recorded for 
September, entitlement to benefit being 
granted in 48,920 cases. Insufficient con- 





*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 
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tributions resulted in the disallowance of 
5,527 claims, while disqualifications were 
imposed in 13,224 cases (including 4,609 
on revised claims). Chief reasons for 
disallowance were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 4,476 cases; “not 
unemployed” 2,048 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work” 1,761 cases. 

Claimants who came on benefit during 
September totalled 438,167, compared with 
46,642 in August and 38,181 in September, 
1951. 

During September, benefit payments 
amounted to $5,710,886 for 1,933,547 unem- 
ployed days, as against $6,238,800 for 
2,150,173 days in August and $3,456,965 for 
1,378,344 days in September, 1951. 

During the period September 27-October 
3, 74,309 beneficiaries received $1,242,698 
as compensation for 420,113 unemployed 
days, compared with 82,740 beneficiaries, 
$1,373,517 and 464,194 days for the period 
August 28-29. During the same _ period 
in 1951, $845,822 was paid to 64,256 
beneficiaries in compensation for 338,556 
unemployed days. 


The average daily rate of benefit was 
$2.96 for each of the periods September 27- 
October 3 and August 23-29, compared 
with $2.50 during the period September 29- 
October 5, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations 
Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


show that during the month insurance 
books were issued to 4,125,856 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April, 1952. 

Employers registered at September 30 
numbered 244,429, an increase of 721 since 
August. 31, 1952. 





LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 1577) 


One event of major interest was the 
presidential election in the United States. 

It has been interesting to note the 
expansion of the Resources Development 
Program, which includes the construction 
of a railway from the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River to Ungava, a distance 
of 365 miles, for the purpose of transporting 
iron ore to tidewater and transhipping to 
points in the U.S.A. adjacent to the Great 
Lakes for processing into steel products. 
It would appear to be in the best interests 
of the country to erect steel plants in the 
Quebec-Maritimes area for the processing 
of ore from Ungava rather than to export 
it to points outside of Canada for processing 
and import the finished product at high 
cost to consumers. The further develop- 
ment of the steel industry in this section 
would rehabilitate the coal industry in the 
Maritimes, provide additional employment 
and greatly accelerate the industrialization 
of Canada. 

The extension of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway to Prince George, B.C., 
and the enterprise of the Aluminium Com- 
pany of Canada in the development of 
electric power at Kitimat to be used in 
the production of aluminium indicates that 
the industrial expansion is not confined to 
any one part of the Dominion. 

The initial move toward the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway has been made 
through the demolition of the Gut Dam, 
a short distance from Iroquois, Ont. The 
wisdom of the federal Government deciding 
to go ahead with this project without the 
co-operation of the United States is ques- 
tionable. In fact the value of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to the citizens of Canada 
as a whole is theoretical. If and when 
completed, we will find ships manned by 
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foreign crews plying the Great Lakes, 
delivering and receiving cargoes at Cana- 
dian inland ports, services which at the 
present time are being performed by 
Canadian-owned vessels manned by Cana- 
dian crews. 

The housing situation still continues to 
be a serious problem. For some reason 
home construction during the first half of 
this year was considerably below that of 
the corresponding period for 1951. This 
lag in home construction has resulted in 
increasing pressure for suitable arrange- 
ments to enable more people to build or 
buy their own homes. 

We have been looking forward to a 
reduction in taxation during 1953. How- 
ever, the Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Seventh Session of the 
Twenty-First Parliament did not raise any 
hope for a substantial reduction in taxation 
in the immediate future. 

Organized labour has been successful 
during recent years in obtaining legislation 
of particular benefit to workers and aged 
citizens. Efforts will be continued in the 
direction of securing increased benefits for 
our older citizens, the establishment of a 
national health insurance plan and the 
raising of living standards of all classes 
of Canadian labour. 


We realize that in Canada we enjoy a 
full measure of political and _ religious 
freedom and that the development of our 
natural resources makes possible a standard 
of living enjoyed by few other nations of 
the world. The bountiful harvest and the 
high level of prosperity in all parts of 
Canada indicate that we are especially 
favoured and have much to be thankful 
for. It is a great privilege to be permitted 
to share in the future development of this 
young and growing nation. 
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Fair Wages Conditions 


In Federal Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of 
Labour prepared 115 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 162 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments.  Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by _ the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as speci- 
fied by the Minister of Labour’, and also 
specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be _ con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and _ sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
Satanic of the work such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”.) : 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 


Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation... 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited....... 


Defence Production— 
(July report) 
(August report) 
(September report) 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


ioe + $ 53,370.00 
eee 1 79,099 .00 
ee: 143 1,376,806 .00 
oe 160 1,624,857 .00 
ee 165 729,010.00 
ae iL 99,065.63 


Arrears of Wages 
During October the sum of $128.26 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount was distributed to the seven employees concerned. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried 
out. 

There are two 


sets of conditions 


applicable to government contracts, those 
which apply to building and construction 
work, and those which apply to contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes 
of government supplies and equipment. 
The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, before enter- 


in the first group, 
the Department of 


ing into contracts 
is to obtain from 
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Labour schedules setting forth the 
current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in 
the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued 
in respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a_ policy 
which provides that wage rates must 
equal those current in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GaAzeTTe for July, 1946, 
p. 932 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of houses. Summerside P EI: 
L G Rawding Construction Ltd,* sodding 
of ditches; L G Rawding Construction 
Ltd,* sodding of ditches. Cornwallis N 8S: 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, hardsurfac- 
ing of roads & driveways; Charles W. 
Thompson,* landscaping. Greenwood N S: 
NS Light & Power Co Ltd,* installation 
of power distribution system; Ashfield 
Brothers, construction of ground services; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd,* installa- 
tion of well screen. Shearwater N S: 
Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of 
housewalks & driveways. Chatham N B: 
William Kerr Jr,* supply of fill & rental 
of bulldozer. Coverdale N B: Rayner Con- 
struction Ltd, hardsurfacing of roads & 
driveways. Bagotville P Q: G. Archam- 
bault Ltee, construction of sidewalks; Le 
Service Paysagiste*, landscaping. Cowans- 
ville P Q: E Meeks Reg’d,* landscaping. 
Montreal P Q: Louis B Magil,* repairs 
to brickwork. Ste Therese P Q: Jean 
Paquette, additions to steam heating 
system. Ajax, Ont: Fred Bigioni,* con- 
struction of sidewalk. Barriefield & 
Peterboro Ont: Green Construction Co, 
dismantling of houses at Peterboro & 
transportatiow & erection at Barriefield. 
Barriefield Ont: Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system. Centralia & Peterboro Ont: 
Green Construction Co, dismantling of 
houses at Peterboro & transportation & 
erection at Centralia. Cobourg & Peter- 
boro Ont: Torpey & Kinsella, dismantling 
of houses at Peterboro & transportation & 
erection at Cobourg. Deep River Ont: 
W E Baker, construction of concrete side- 
walks. Dunnville Ont: Head Construction 
& Supply Co Ltd, construction of houses. 


Gloucester Ont: Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario,* installation of 
electrical distribution system. Hamilton 
Ont: Grisenthwaite Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of houses. Lindsay Ont: T A 
Wilson Lumber Co Ltd, construction of 
houses. London Ont: Wainright Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of base course of 
roads & driveways. North Bay & Peter- 
boro Ont: Michael Greco, dismantling of 
houses at Peterboro & transportation & 
erection at North Bay. St Catharines Ont: 
Craftsmen Painting & Decorating Con- 
tractors, exterior painting. Woodstock 
Ont: G H Pyne,* landscaping. Portage la 
Prarie Man: Maple Leaf Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roadways, driveways 
& walks; Claydon Co Ltd, erection & 
completion of school; Manitoba Power 
Commission, construction of electrical dis- 
tribution system. Calgary Alta: Standard 
Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, con- 
struction of walks & drives; Western 
Excavating Co, rough grading, Currie 
Barracks. Claresholm Alta: Peterson Elec- 
trical Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
power distribution system. Hdmonton 
Alta: Sunley Electric Co, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Namao 
Alta: Arthur A Voice,* rough grading 
preparatory to landscaping; Sparling-Davis 
Co Ltd, construction of walks & driveways. 
Penhold Alta: Borger Brothers Ltd, con- 
struction of waterworks, sewer & storm 
systems. Vancouver B C: G W Meredith,* 
construction of concrete sidewalk; Busby 
& Sayers,* interior painting; D S Gibbons,* 
landscaping. Whitehorse Y T: Acme Elec- 
tric, construction of electrical distribution 
system; Marwell Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of sewer & water services. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P EF I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, construction of second storey lean-to to 
hangar; M F Schurman Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plant. Bagot- 
ville P Q: Heliac Management Co Ltd, 
alterations & conversion of heating system. 
Montreal P Q: Louis B Magil Co, con- 
struction of command supply depot. S¢ 
Hubert P Q: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
construction of electrical substation. 
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Downsview Ont: Hughes Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of standard reserve 
accommodation bldg; Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, installation of underground steam 
distribution system. Long Branch Ont: 
Standard Paving Ltd, extensions to roads 
& services. North Bay Ont: Louis Brothers 
Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of roads, 
grading, seeding & fencing. Macdonald 
Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, con- 
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struction of standard boiler plant and 
installation of steam distribution and heat- 
ing systems. Portage la Praine Man: 
Malcolm Construction Co, construction of 
heating plant and piping distribution 
system. Rivers Man: Peter Leitch Con- 
struction Ltd, extension to water, sewage 
& drainage systems. Winnipeg Man: 
Maple Leaf Construction, hardstanding 
existing surface area—Fort Osborne 
Barracks; Winnipeg Supply & Fuel Co Ltd, 
construction of air navigation school. 


Moose Jaw Sask: Shrubsall Supply Co, 
installation of fuel storage tank. Cold Lake 
Alta: Bennett & White of Edmonton Ltd 
& Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of cantilever hangar. Namao Alta: 
Marwell Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of cantilever hangar. Penhold Alta: 
Assiniboia Engineering Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of parking lots, curbing, catch basins 
& concrete walks. Esquimalt B C: Luney 
Brothers & Hamilton Ltd, construction of 
physical & recreational training building. 


Building & Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: John Davidson & 
Sons Ltd, interior & exterior painting. 
Dartmouth N S: H L Lynch Ltd, exterior 
painting. Greenwood N 8: M F Schurman 
Co Ltd, permanent sub-floor replacement 
in bldgs. Moncton N B: Geo H Hamilton 
& Son, repairs to roof. Aylmer Ont: 
S McConnell & Sons, installation & repair 
of eavestroughs & downspouts. Centralia 
Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, repair of inner 
runways & patching; W A Moffatt Co, 
application of insulated built-up roof; 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, permanent 
sub-floor replacement in bldg. Clinton 
Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, rehabilitation 
and cubicling of bldgs. Hamilton Ont: 
James Kemp Construction, sub-floor repairs 
in bldgs. London Ont: E P A Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of second storey 
lean-to on hangar; Ellis-Don Ltd, per- 
manent sub-floor replacement and cubicling 
of bldg; McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, 
repair & construction of ground services. 


Point Petre Ont: The Steel Co of Canada 
Ltd, erection of security type fence. 
Rivers Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, cubicling & renovation of washrooms. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, installation of storm water 
drains & improved roads on north side of 
Currie Field; Stewart & Phillips (Alberta) 
Ltd, removal of existing hot air heating 
equipment & installation of low pressure 
steam heating system. Claresholm Alta: 
McCready Johannson Ltd, application 
of insulated built-up roofs. Granum 
Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, rehabilitation of drain- 
age, runways & station roads, Relief Field. 
Comox B C: Hodgson Clarke Building 
Stores Ltd, installation of tile floors in 
various bldgs. Fort Nelson B C: Howard 
Good, rehabilitation of bulk fuel systems in 
compounds. MatsquiBC: 8S & § Electric 
Ltd, remodelling of electrical system, 
W/T Station. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal P Q: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, paving wharves at sections 30-34, 


Montreal Harbour. 


Department of Public Works 


Burin Nfld: Mannix Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. Grand Bank Nfld: MacNamara 
Construction Co Ltd,* dredging; Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Baddeck N 8S: M H McManus Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Bridgewater N 8S: Walker & Hall 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Canso N S: 
M H McManus Ltd, wharf reconstruction 
& improvements. Helijax vers) Ss 
Surette, alterations to infections unit, new 
garage & fencing, Rockhead Hospital. 
Main-a-Dieu N S: A J Campbell, J A 
Mclsaac, J A Campbell & F A Campbell, 
wharf repairs. Mulgrave N S: F W Digdon 
& Sons Ltd, wharf repairs. Parrsboro 
Beach N 8S: Urquhart Construction Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Sober Island N S: 
The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. Moncton N B: Mathews Con- 
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veyer Co Ltd, installation of partition drop 
& metal chutes. Beloeil P Q: Jos Nolin 
& Fils Inc, wharf reconstruction. Bona- 
venture P Q: J A Dufour, wharf repairs. 
Chandler P Q: Marcel Cauvier, breastwork 
reconstruction. Htang du Nord P Q: 
North Shore Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvements. Lacolle P Q: J J Shea Ltd, 
erection of public bldg. Montreal P Q: 
R F Walsh Co Ltd, exterior painting; C J 
Dryden Co Ltd, installation of unit heaters 
at 400 Youville Square; Alphonse Gratton 
Inc, interior painting, Canadian Con- 
verters’ Bldg. Alphonse Gratton Inc, 
alterations for controlled temperature room, 
Postal Station “H’. New Carlisle P Q: 
Dimock & McLellan,* dredging. Pointe au 
Pic P Q: Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Co, repairs to wharf. Riviere Trois 


Pistoles P Q: J B Rioux, wharf extension 
& dredging. Ruisseau Leblanc P Q: 
Dimock & MclLellan.* dredging. Ste 
Agathe des Monts P Q: R F Walsh Co 
Ltd, repairs to stoneworks, etc. Ste 
Felicite P @Q: Raoul Deschenes, construc- 
tion of protection work. St Ignace de 
Loyola P Q: Lucien Lachapelle,* dredging. 
Depewies ls. OF The J P Porter Co Ltd* 
dredging. Sorel P Q: Lucien Lachapelle, 
harbour improvements. Trois Pistoles P Q: 
Charles H Rioux, demolition of the old 
breakwater; Gulf Maritime Construction 
Ltd, wharf extension. Big Bay Ont: 
Regans Hauling & Excavating, repairs to 
wharf approach. Bronte Ont: A E Rule 
Ltd, pier extension. Deseronto Ont: Ernie 
Luck, installation of new heating system, 
public bldg. Howe Island (Pickett’s Ferry) 
Ont: A F Simpson, construction of ferry 
landings. Ottawa Ont: B B Electric Co 
Ltd, electric lhghting for library shelving, 
Supreme Court Bldg; A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, interior alterations & recondition- 
ing, No 4 Temporary Bldg; The Electronic 
Smoke Eliminator Co, installation of smoke 
elimination equipment, Elgin Bldg; Stanley 
G Brooks Ltd, new lghting installation, 
Orme Bldg; Universal Electric, lighting of 
press room & basement, Labelle Bldg & 
Monument National; William D?’Aoust, 
alterations to “C” Bldg, Cartier Square; 
Roy Soderlind & Co, installation of air 
conditioning system, National Film Board; 
George A Crain & Sons Ltd, office parti- 
tions, etc, Ogilvie Bldg; Duromastic 
Asphalt Ltd, repairs to roofing, etc, Nos 
1 & 4 Temporary Bldgs; Edgar Dagenais, 
interior alterations, No 2 Temporary 
Bldg; Doran Construction Co Ltd, alter- 
ations to 187 Slater St. Pelee Island Ont: 
Rieger Bros Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater. Port Arthur Ont: 


Consolidated Dredging Ltd,* dredging. 
Port Maitland Ont: Bermingham Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to harbour works. 
South Porcupine Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd, construction of offices for RCMP. 
Emerson Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, erection of Canada Customs & Immi- 
eration Bldg. Morden Man: Standard 
Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, renewal of 
heating system, public bldg. St Andrews 
Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, remedial 
work. North Portal Sask: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of Customs & 
Immigration Bldg. Regina Sask: Smith 
Brothers & Wilson Ltd, construction of 
riding school & stable; Waterman-Water- 
bury Manufacturing Co Ltd, new roof 
covering & repairs to flashings, etc, federal 
bldg. Fort Chippewyan Alta: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, quarrying & placing of 
rock fill in wharf. Bamfield East B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Bella Coola B&B Cs O Jobnson,* dredg- 
ing. Fernie B C: C J Oliver Ltd, general 
repairs: Fraser River 6B C; British 
Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Nanaimo B C: D_ Robinson 
Construction Ltd, alterations & additions 
to kitchen wing, Indian Hospital. Prince 
Rupert B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, 
general repairs & exterior painting, public 
bldg. Vancouver B C: Allan. & Viner 
Construction Ltd, general repairs & paint- 
ing, federal bldg; C J Seamer & Sons Ltd, 
general repairs, exterior & interior paint- 
ing, Winch Bldg; Allan & Viner Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, waterproofing, general repairs, 
renovating of elevators, etc, Immigration 
Bldg. Victoria B C: Island Tug & Barge 
Ltd,* dredging. Yuculita Landing B C: 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvements. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Airport Labrador: Newfoundland 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of warehouse & dwellings & 
installation of heating & electrical systems. 
Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, 
additional airport development. Forestville 
P Q: Accurate Electrical Contractors, in- 


stallation of field lighting. Quebec Airport 
P Q: Rayex Electric Ltd, installation of 
field hghting. Seven Islands P Q: A Daris, 
construction of remote receiver building. 
Kapuskasing Ont: English & Mould Ltd, 
alterations to heating system of hangar. 





In value of output, food and beverages 
is the leading industrial group among 
Canadian manufactures, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. The iron 
and steel products group is second, paper 
products third and transportation equip- 
ment fourth. Pulp and paper is the 


leading industry of Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick and Quebec; butter and cheese 
of Prince Edward Island; fish processing of 
Nova Scotia; motor vehicles of Ontario; 
meat packing and slaughtering of Manitoba 
and Alberta; petroleum products of Saskat- 
chewan; and sawmills of British Columbia. 
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October-November 1952 


Higher-than-usual employment levels for October were the result of 
favourable weather for agriculture and construction plus quickening 


business activity. 


In early November, adverse seasonal influences 


raised National Employment Service applications to 167,600 (4.1 per 
cent of all paid workers), a total 11,500 lower than in November 1951 


higher year-to-year 
employment levels recorded for August 
and September continued into October 
with the assistance of favourable weather 
conditions. By the end of the month, 
however, reductions in the volume of 
essentially summertime activity levelled off 
the over-all volume of employment. 

Seasonal shifts in employment take 
place at this time of the year as harvest- 
ing, canning, fishing and construction taper 
off while logging and certain consumer 
goods manufacturers expand activities. 
There are exceptions, for construction con- 
tinues as long as the weather remains fine 
and vehicle manufacturing slackens as 
model change-overs take place. 

The labour market at present reflects this 
shifting employment pattern. Applications 
at National Employment Service offices 
totalled 167,600 on November 13. This was 
an increase of 25,000 since the first of 
October, most of which took place during 
the first two weeks of November. On the 
other hand, total applications were 11,500 
fewer than they were at the same date 
in 1951. 

The high rate of sales, rising income 
levels and low manufacturers’ inventories 
aided business activities during October. 
When this was coupled with an extension 
of summertime work into October, it 
resulted in levels of employment unusually 
high for that time of year. 


The strength of the consumer goods 
industries is apparent from data on sales 
and personal income levels. In September 
total retail sales were more than 6 per 
cent higher than in September, 1951, while 
departmental store sales were 20 per cent 


The * increasingly 


higher. Personal income levels supported 
this increase in sales activity. Labour 
income showed a _ 12-per-cent increase 


during the first seven months of 1952. 
Farm cash income is expected to be as 
large or larger in 1952 than in 1951. 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 


on the basis of returns from the National 
Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 





Slowly increasing defence expenditures 
have added to this buoyancy. ‘These 
expenditures are shifting from non-durable 
to durable items: the procurement of 
clothing and footwear is falling; orders 
for weapons, munitions, electronic equip- 
ment and aircraft are mounting. Conse- 
quently, employment levels in industries 
manufacturing the latter items have been 
rising substantially in recent months. 

The impact of seasonal changes in 
employment, however, increased the 
Canada-wide number of applications for 
employment on file at National Employ- 
ment Service offices. 

In Ontario, where the bulk of consumer 
goods industry is located, National 
Employment Service registrations were at 
a level well below last year’s. In the 
Prairies harvesting ran well into October; 
this fact, when combined with a high level 
of construction activity, also resulted in a 
lower year-to-year level of registrations. 
In British Columbia, employment did not 
reach last year’s low levels because con- 
struction and other activities were con- 
tinued into the autumn months this year 
to recover ground lost during the summer 
labour difficulties. In all three regions, 
weather conditions had been favourable to 
outdoor activity. 

In the Quebec and Atlantic regions, 
National Employment Service applications 
increased noticeably during the first half 
of November. Agriculture and construction 
slackened and, although logging employ- 
ment increased, the rise in hiring was not 
as great as during the same period last 
year. 


The unusual continuation of construction 
on both housing and_ industrial sites, 
together with the increased number of late- 
summer housing starts, did much to main- 
tain employment well into October in most 
regions. The generally fine weather 
throughout most of the country during that 
month was, of course, an added factor. 


Atlantic Region 


Industrial activity in the Atlantic region 
remained at a fairly high level during 
October and the beginning of November, 
although some seasonal decline in employ- 
ment was evident. On November 13, 
21,900 job applications were on file with 
National Employment Service offices com- 
pared with 17,800 a month earlier. This 
represented 5:7 per cent of all paid 
workers in the region. 

Agricultural’ employment declined as 
harvesting neared completion and _ the 
available labour supply was increased by 
workers returning from the potato fields 
of Ontario and Maine. Alternative 
employment in construction absorbed a 
large number of these workers as, for the 
Atlantic region as a whole, activity in 
construction, aided by fine weather, was 
little changed from earlier months. 


There was an upward trend in business 
activity during October which was reflected 
in the one-third increase of departmental 
store sales over those of October, 1951. 
Strengthened consumer buying and a 
steady volume of defence contracts have 
helped maintain a high level of manu- 
facturing activity. 

The demand for construction workers for 
Seven Islands has led to balanced labour 
market conditions in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, while increased woods operations 
resulted in a labour shortage in Corner 
Brook. Manufacturing activity and steady 
dockyard employment helped create a 
balanced labour situation in Halifax. In 
most minor centres and the major agri- 
cultural areas, balanced labour demand 
and supply conditions prevailed at the end 
of October. 


Quebec Region 

Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region during October maintained the 
unusual vigour evident in September. The 
source of this strength shifted from agri- 
culture to logging while employment con- 
tinued relatively high in manufacturing 
and certain seasonal activities, especially 
construction. The latter industry, however, 
was increasingly dependent in continuing 
fine weather conditions. Registrations at 


National Employment Service offices in 
Quebec totalled 51,000 on November 13, 
accounting for about 4 per cent of the 
region’s paid workers. 

In some areas experienced workers were 
still being sought for clothing and shoe 
manufacturing although shortages were 
disappearing. Further strengthening of 
consumer goods industries and expanding 
activity in textiles, leather, rubber and 
furniture manufacturing led to a buoyant 
employment situation. The construction 
industry, benefiting from fine weather, 
displayed an unusual degree of activity 
for the season and lower temperatures were 
only beginning to affect projects in 
Labrador and Lake St. John. <A _ good 
indication of the buoyancy of employment 
is to be found in the fact that applica- 
tions for employment rose by less than 
1,000 during October while in 1951 they 
increased by 6,900 and in 1950 by 3,200. 


The higher-than-last-year level of 
employment in Montreal was maintained 
throughout October for continuing activi- 
ties in construction and consumer durable 
and non-durable industries helped create 
a steady demand for workers. In Quebec 
City textile and paper products indus- 
tries were showing steady improvement 
although slackness in construction led to 
some labour surpluses. 

Elsewhere in the province, most indus- 
trial centres reported balanced labour 
demand and supply situations. Improve- 
ment in the textile and paper products 
industries meant increased production and 
a resumption of a full work-week rather 
than higher employment. Fine weather has 
helped maintain activity im most agri- 
cultural centres. In certain areas labour 
surpluses occurred, especially in the 
Eastern Townships, where some slackness 
in textile employment and lower levels of 
construction and other seasonal work 
developed. 


Ontario Region 


The buoyant employment conditions of 
the last few months in Ontario continued 
throughout October and early November. 
The largest single factor sustaining employ- 
ment levels was the construction industry 
with its greater-than-usual number of 
housing starts in the late summer and fall. 
However, registrations at National Employ- 
ment Service offices increased to 48,900 by 
November 13 as agriculture, fruit process- 
ing, shipbuilding and automobile employ- 
ment slackened seasonally. This was 12,100 
fewer registrants than at the same date 
in 1951 and represented only 3-1 per cent 
of the paid workers in the region. 
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While the construction and some of the 
manufacturing industries remained active, 
the chief off-setting factor in the employ- 
ment picture was the minimal demand for 
woods labour. With the year’s reduced 
cutting quotas, lower woods employment is 
expected this year than last. 

In Toronto, Ottawa-Hull and Hamilton, 
employment was high and labour shortages 
existed. In Ottawa, shortages of machin- 
ists, toolmakers, die setters and domestic 
workers continued with shortages of brick- 
layers and tile setters also developing. In 
Toronto, office and domestic workers and 
motor mechanics were still wanted. 
Although the winter upswing in National 
Employment Service registrations usually 
starts in October, both ‘Toronto and 
Ottawa-Hull showed a decrease this year. 
Hamilton was short of certain skilled 
workers and showed a modest increase of 
registrations from September—fewer than 

100. 

’ Many other major industrial cities had 
some shortages of labour at the end of 
October; sustained consumer demand, 
coupled with the strength of industrial 
activity generally, meant balanced labour 
situations in others. Lay-offs occurred in 
the agricultural implement industry and 
model change-overs in the automobile 
industry resulted in a substantial increase 
in the number of registrations for employ- 
ment in the Windsor area. Niagara Falls 
was another centre whose employment 
level was reduced, as it was affected by 
the seasonal closing of canning factories 
and a slackening of the tourist trade. 


Although most farm operations were 
completed by late October, shortages of 
labour were expected in the Barrie area, 
where Camp Borden construction projects 
continued, and in Chatham, where corn 
and sugar beet harvesting and processing 
were still in progress. In some other areas 
such as Leamington labour released from 
fruit canning and packing and _ tobacco 
processing were not finding alternative jobs 
at once. 


Prairie Region 


In the Prairie region employment levels 
remained high during October although 
harvesting was virtually completed. Other 
activities being maintained included con- 
struction, meatpacking and transportation 
and this meant that the usual seasonal 
up-swing of registrations at National 
Employment Service offices was modified. 
On November 13, only 20,100 (over 3 per 
cent of the paid workers) had registered 
at such offices, compared with 24,100 at 
November, 1951. 
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The mild weather made possible a con- 
tinuation of construction work and, while 
there were still shortages of skilled 
workers such as carpenters, shortages of 
unskilled workers disappeared. Although 
employment levels remained steady the 
total demand for labour had eased suffi- 
ciently to create an approximate balance 
with supply in a majority of areas. By the 
end of October there were still no labour 
surpluses. 


Sustained retail trade, industrial expan- 
sion and construction projects balanced 
labour demand and supply in Winnipeg 
and Calgary and continued a_ labour 
shortage in Edmonton. On the other hand, 
a reduction in pulp-wood production caused 
a surplus of woods workers in the Fort 
William-Port Arthur area in spite of the 
fact it was the height of the pulp-cutting 
season. 


Activity around most agricultural centres 
was greater than a year ago and some 
labour shortages existed, although by the 
end of October the completion of farming 
operations eased shortages in Brandon, 
Portage la Prairie and Medicine Hat. The 
year-to-year reduction in_ pulp-wood 
employment, which is expected to continue 
over the winter months in northern . 
Ontario, is causing concern over future 
employment levels, for the bush camps 
traditionally absorb an important section 
of the farming community in the winter. 


Pacific Region 


During October, economic activity in the 
Pacific region regained much of the ground 
lost this summer because of labour 
disputes and forest fires. The process of 
catching up with delays brought a decrease 
in the number of job registrations at 
National Employment Service offices during 
October—a month when all other regions 
saw an increase. However, by November 
13, registrations had increased by 2,900 over 
the October 30 total. 


Diminishing demand for some regional 
products restricted employment in lumber 
manufacturing and fishing while the logging 
industries’ employment level had been 
reduced as a result of high inventories, 
falling prices and easing demand from pulp 
mills. 

Increased activity in the non-ferrous 
metal industry and the high level of 
industrial, residential and ship construction 
provided some alternative jobs during 
October. 

Vancouver and New Westminster reflected 
these changes in the region’s pace of 
activity, although there were no substantial 


changes in employment levels in these 
areas. ‘There was a brisk labour demand 
early in October from sawmills and dock- 
yards as United Kingdom contracts were 
filled. Fishing resumed after seven weeks 
and fish canning employment quickened. 
However, shipbuilding and repair firms 
operated with reduced staffs because of 
unsigned union contracts. 


Some labour shortages were eased in 
specific areas throughout the region and a 
labour surplus appeared in Prince Rupert 
and Prince George because of muddy road 
conditions and consequent lower levels of 
logging activity. However, it was expected 
that the Terrace-Kitimat railway would 
absorb part of the winter labour surplus. 
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President of Plumbers’ Union Chosen 
as next U.S. Secretary of Labour 


The President of an AFL union has been 
chosen by United States President-elect 
Eisenhower to be his Secretary of Labour. 

He is Martin P. Durkin of Chicago, 
President of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada. He will replace 
Maurice J. Tobin, present United States 
Secretary of Labour. 


Mr. Durkin will be the seventh person 
to hold the Labour portfolio, which gained 
Cabinet status in 1913. His six pre- 
decessors were William B. Wilson, James J. 
Davis, William N. Doak, Miss Frances 
Perkins, Lewis B. Swellenbach and Maurice 
J. Tobin. The first three were trade 
unionists; the latter three were not. 


A former Director of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labour, Mr. Durkin is also Vice- 
President of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems and a Director of 
Union Labour Life Insurance Company and 
of the National Safety Council. 


Mr. Durkin served as Director of the 
Illinois Department of Labour from 1933 
to 1941. During that period he helped to 
streamline the Department, participated in 
settlement negotiations in a number of 
major strikes and played an active role 
in the development of labour legislation. 
He was largely responsible for the enact- 
ment of legislation setting up unemploy- 
ment compensation, a state employment 
service and a state conciliation and media- 
tion service. 


Born March 18, 1894, Mr. Durkin was a 
steamfitter’s apprentice in Chicago at the 
age of 17 years. During the First World 
War he served in the field artillery and the 
cavalry. 

His first union office was business agent 
of Chicago Local 597 of the plumbers and 
pipefitters union. He resigned from that 
post to take the position with the Illinois 
state government. When he resigned from 
that office in 1941 he became the union’s 
secretary-treasurer; he was elected Presi- 
dent in 1943. 

In a statement issued after Mr. Durkin’s 
appointment was announced, George 
Meany, newly-chosen President of the 
American Federation of Labour, said:— 

“He is ideally fitted by training, experi- 
ence, ability and temperament for his new 
post.” 

The co-operation and support of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations were 
promised the new United States Secretary 
of Labour in a telegram signed by the 
CIO’s top ten officers. 

At a meeting of the general executive 
board of the plumbers’ union, Peter T. 
Schoemann of Milwaukee was elected to 
the union presidency to succeed Mr. 
Durkin. Mr. Schoemann, President of the 
Milwaukee Building and Construction 
Trades Council (AFL), had been First 
Vice-President of the union. 
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Urban Transportation Industry 


More than 19,000 non-office workers were employed by the passenger 
transportation systems in 35 Canadian cities in October, 1951. In all but 
four of the cities they were covered by collective agreement. Wage 
rates rose 12 per cent during the 12 months ending October, 1951 


The streetcar, trolley-coach and motor- 
bus systems of 35 Canadian cities,* as of 
October, 1951, gave employment to more 
than 19,000 non-office workers. Practically 
all these employees were male; although 
there are a few women trolley-bus oper- 
ators in Winnipeg and “conductorettes” in 


Vancouver, the total number of female 
non-office employees in the industry is 
negligible. 

Workers in urban transportation are 


highly organized: in all but four of the 
35 cities included in the survey, the 
employees are covered by collective agree- 
ment. There are, in all, 48 agreements in 
effect, applying to 18,000 employees. 

In the larger cities particularly, the 
tremendous business expansion of the war 
and post-war years, with the consequent 
increase in urban population, taxed the 
facilities of transportation systems. The 
extension of suburban limits meant length- 
ening the routes by many miles. Over the 
past decade, therefore, the constant pres- 
sure to maintain and increase service has 
meant an _ ever-increasing expansion of 
equipment and personnel. 


This expansion, moreover, has had to be 
carried on with due consideration not only 
to the number of potential passengers but 
also to the traffic problem as a whole. 
Hence, many cities have, in the interest of 
greater manoeuvrability, swung to a greater 
use of trolley coaches and motor buses. 
As of the survey date, only 12 of the 35 
cities whose returns were used in this 
article were using streetcars. 





*Halifax, Sydney, Moncton, Saint John, 
Lévis, Montreal, Quebec, Drummondville, 
Sherbrooke, Brantford, Cornwall, Kingston, 
Peterborough, Hamilton, Kitchener, Fort 
William, Port Arthur, London, Oshawa, 
Ottawa, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Catharines, Sudbury, Toronto, Windsor, 
Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Vancouver 
and Victoria. 
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Changes in type of vehicle have affected 
the occupational structure of the industry. 
With fewer track-guided vehicles in use, 
such jobs as switchmen and track welders 
tend to be less common in the industry; 
similarly, fewer carpenters may be needed, 
since very little wood is used in bus bodies. 
On the other hand, sheet metal workers 
and body repairmen are needed to main- 
tain the lighter bodies of trolley coaches 
and motor buses, which are more vulnerable 
to damage by collision. In systems where 
motor buses are used exclusively, armature 
winders and linemen are not required; but 
the demand for mechanics, body repairmen 
and cleaners is unchanged. 

Operators of vehicles comprise the largest 
single occupational group in the urban 
transportation industry. Wages of this 
group are generally not affected by the 
trend from street cars to buses and trolley 
coaches. Within a city, the same wage 
rates are customarily paid to operators of 
the three types of vehicles, with the 
exception that operators of two-man street- 
cars receive a lower rate. 

The nature of the service provided by 


urban transportation systems _ presents 
special problems. One of these is the 
extreme fluctuation in activity. These 


peaks and lulls in activity have an effect 
on the working hours of employees in this 
industry, entailing the use of a “split shift” 
arrangement of working time. ‘They are 
the result of influences which, by and large, 
are beyond the control of the carriers. 
While many of the peaks, such as those 
arising out of the work schedules of large 
employers or out of special events taking 
place within the areas served by the 
systems, can be anticipated, others, such 
as those caused by suddenly inclement 
weather conditions, cannot. In either case, 
the increase in the demand for service may 
be for a short period only. Therefore, such 
conditions of employment as provision for 


reporting pay and minimum all-in pay 
assume a greater importance to the urban 
transportation worker than to workers in 
many other industries. 


Labour Organization and Collective Bargaining 


Generally, in the smaller cities, there is 
one all-inclusive collective agreement for 
transportation workers. In the larger cities, 
two or more agreements may cover the 
different divisions of the industry; one may 
cover the operating personnel, another the 
machinists, and so on. 

There are two main unions in the field 
of urban transportation: the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL- 
TLC) and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL). The former derives its 
membership almost exclusively from the 


urban transportation industry. It bargains 
for 58 per cent of the 18,000 employees 
covered by agreement. The CBRE repre- 
sents 22 per cent of the employees. 

The remaining 20 per cent of the urban 
transportation employees are represented 
by 14 other unions or employee associa- 
tions. These unions are mostly found in 
the smaller cities. Except in the case of 
one large local of the Bus Drivers’ Asso- 
ciation, employees of urban transportation 
systems constitute only a small proportion 
of the membership of these unions, which 
operate primarily in other fields of activity. 


Wage Rates 


The level of wages in this industry 
reached its highest point during 1951, 
having increased by 12 per cent between 
October, 1950, and October, 1951. The 
index, on a base of 1939 rates as 100, rose 


WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN URBAN AND SUBURBAN 
PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS IN 35 CITIES GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO POPULATION, OCTOBER, 1951 


Note:—Wage rates are straight-time hourly rates only and do not include the value of various allowances to employees, 
such as free transportation, uniforms, reporting times, group insurance, sick benefits, etc.; these vary from city to city. 











Size or City 


Occupation eel ° 100,000—500,000 Under 100,000 
P Over 500,000 Population! Population? Population? 
Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour 
Range of Maximum Range of Maximum Range of Maximum 
Rates# Rates? Rates? 
$ $ 
O perator— 

A Busiom One= Man Carieseee ences eek 1.27—1.40 1.15—1.383 . 88—1 .355 
“AB oTSI eval Cah ea Be OO ee eee 1.17—1.35 1.145 1.415 


Non-Operating Workers, Skilled— 





Bodyahepalrul ania se ee eeu ritelelsr<i-¥ 1.30—1. 
Warpentertere metre sacra cs ia esdetee esses > 1.30—1. 
lectriciant ees <2 eo nie oe lacie fees 1.30—1. 
Mechanic) Motor BuSescessecncnee. oe - 1.29—1. 
1 RWHP Sede casa ana eySrBi. Ire OR LOI eoa 1.30—1. 
Repairman) Streetcar... 470216 oe 1.21—1. 
Non-Operating Workers, Semi-Skilled— 
Greaser, Motor Bus. ..4...++-++>-+5-4- 1.06—1. 
NemviCemlan vece mache steers crete sis ae 1.24—1. 
Non-Operating Workers, Unskilled— 

Cilia) Beeb ab ae eb COOOL Soon aaa .97—1. 
ANICOR Meh are rile no aiatalers odetuiaiee tates 1.17—1. 
al OULCI MM ett ceca Powel « Rcdareise sre .97—1. 
Sire GeeaG hel, 5 acl bs bo Pes Te Oam One OLE 1.12—1. 


1 Includes Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


2 Includes Halifax, Quebec, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Windsor, Winnipeg, 
3 Includes Sydney, Moncton, Saint John, Drummondville, Levis, S| 
Kingston, Kitchener, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, Sarnia, 


Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon and Lethbridge. 


Range of Average Rates| Range of Average Rates| Range of Average Rates 


1.10—1.56 .97—1. 438 
eal Sit 1.00—1.41 
iL —al 7h Ilo lea 7s 
1.12—1.56 .92—1 .476 
1.08—1.56 .95—1. 436 
TLD leon 1.10—1.20 
.90—1 .20 .(3—1.257 
.82—1.33 .71—1.228 
1.00—1.33 .71—1.246 
1.06—1.33 .83—1.248 
04112 .66—1.13 
UO al ue, 1.03 and 1.06? 





Calgary, Edmonton and Victoria. 
Sherbrooke, Brantford, Cornwall, Fort William, 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, Sudbury, 


4 Maximum rates based on length of service. Majority of operators were paid these rates. 


5 Only one city reporting. 

6 Refers to predominant range. 
7 One city at $1.53. 

8 One city at $1.43. 

2 Two cities. 
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from 192-1 to 215:2* during the 12-month 
period. This compares with a 13 per cent 
increase in the general average for all 
industries covered by the Department’s 
annual survey. 


Moderate differentials in wage rates 
existed between regions. Rates in Ontario 
were the highest; those in the Maritimes, 
the lowest. The other regions ranked in 
the following order: British Columbia, the 
Prairies and Quebec. Of course, there were 
exceptions to this generalization but, on 
the whole, this was the picture of regional 
wage rates in the industry in 1951. 

As is usually the case in other indus- 
tries, higher wages were paid in the larger 
cities than in the smaller ones. These are 
revealed in the table on page 1631, which 
gives some statistics on wage rates by 
occupation in cities grouped according to 
size of population. 

Streetcar and bus operators are by far 
the largest occupational group in the indus- 
try. Wage rates for operators have steadily 
risen so that, by October, 1951, they were 
earning maximum wages ranging from 88 
cents to $1.40 per hour, in the localities 
covered. For the skilled non-operating 
workers, the range was from 92 cents to 
$1.71 per hour. This latter group com- 
prises the long-established craft groups 
such as machinists, carpenters and elec- 
triclans. The unskilled group, including 
such occupations as trackmen and cleaners, 
received rates of pay ranging from 66 cents 
to $1.33 per hour. 


Working Conditions 


The Normal Work Week.—The most 
common work schedule in urban trans- 
portation in October, 1951 was 48 hours— 
six days of eight hours. However, several 
of the larger systems were on a five-day, 
40-hour week. Seven of the systems used 
in this analysis, employing almost half of 
the workers covered in the survey, indi- 
cated having a five-day week for some or 
all of their employees; five of these (four 
of which were in Western Canada), 
reported a five-day schedule for all their 
employees. 








*In the calculation of the 1951 index, the 
wage rates for each city were classified 
under the four occupational groups listed 
in the table, viz., Operator, Non-operating 
Worker—Skilled, Semi-skilled, and Un- 
skilled. Each group was weighted, and a 
city index calculated. From the city 
indexes, a provincial index was calculated 
by weighting the city indexes. Finally, the 
Canada index was computed, using the 
weights assigned to the provincial indexes. 
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The following table shows a distribution 
of the 35 transportation systems by popu- 
lation size of city and according to the 
length of the normal work week:— 


Size Group Length of Work 
(Population) Week in Hours 
Over 
40 44 45 48 48 
Over 5000000 sees a LMA amine iL 
1O00C0-500 000 rates “hee ip eee 
Under 100,000.04... 22 08 ln LO 


Vacations with Pay.—The transportation 
systems in all 35 cities provided at least 
one week’s vacation with pay after a year 
(in one case, after less than a year) of 
service. In 20 of the centres, with a total 
of 15,580 male employees, a two-week 
vacation was given after one year of 
service; in most of the others, the service 
requirement for a two-week vacation with 
pay ranged up to five years. Extended 
vacations, three weeks in most cases, were 
granted in the majority of these centres 
after service requirements ranging from 10 
to 25 years. 





Statutory Holidays.—The majority of the 
systems reported the observance of eight 
to 10 statutory holidays. In 23 cities, the 
16,000 non-office employees covered did not 
receive pay for these holidays unless they 
worked. Returns from nine cities (about 
1,200 employees) indicated payment for all 
observed statutory holidays, even if not 
worked. One of the remaining three gave 
no information on the subject and the 
others reported payment for some of the 
holidays observed. 


Special Wage Clauses.—Transportation 
systems in 12 centres with a total employ- 
ment of 14,000 men reported having 
escalator arrangements with their employees 
with provisions for wage adjustments based 
on the movement of the official cost-of- 
living index. Included in these 12 were the 
three largest cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. 


In this branch of the transportation 
industry, there are frequent occasions for 
the application of reporting pay and 
minimum call-in pay, particularly the 
latter. There was considerable difference in 
practice, however, among the cities studied. 


Reporting pay, a guarantee of a specified 
amount to employees finding no work 
available for them upon reporting for a 
regular tour of duty, was provided in 16 
of the systems; 14 others did not have 
such a provision. The practice was more 
common in the larger cities and, of those 
which did provide for reporting pay, two 
hours’ remuneration was given in seven 





cases and pay for a full shift in four. In 
the others, payment varied, six hours being 
given in two of the centres. 

Minimum call-in pay is a guarantee of 
a specified minimum amount, usually in 
terms of the individual’s wage rate, 
credited to employees who may be called 
in to work during their off-duty time 
between tours. In the transportation 
companies used in this study, eight indi- 
cated they did not have such a practice 
and seven others did not reply to the 
question. In those which answered affirm- 
atively, two hours’ pay was the most 
common, with 14 of the cities reporting 
this provision. 


Health and Welfare Plans and Pension 
Plans.—Twenty-eight systems indicated 
having group sickness or accident plans 





covering their employees. The male non- 
office employment in these comprised 95 
per cent of the total. 

Pension plans were reported by 23 
systems employing all but 800 of the total 
male employees in the industry. 


Industrial Safety.—The proportions of 
male non-office employees covered by each 
of the principal provisions for employees’ 
safety and/or the treatment and preven- 
tion of illness among employees are as 
follows :— 


Percentage of 
Total Male 


Non-office 
Employees 
in Centres 
Covered 
Worker-supervisor safety com- 

LEE LEC eRe riche Aka. «ee ante oh ale 
Salety, CHOMeGr: hate cnn «ere « 68.1 
Employees trained in first aid.. 2a 
Recurring medical examination. 34.7 
Full-time plant nurse.......... 11.4 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, November 1, 1952 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
sumer price index rose 0:1 per cent to 
116-1 between October 1 and November 1. 
Only fractional changes were recorded in 
any of the group indexes between those 
dates; two advanced and three declined. 

This is the sixth successive month 
during which the index has moved no more 
than 0-1 per cent either way. 

Foods showed the largest change, advanc- 
ing 0:5 per cent to 115-7. Lower prices 
were recorded for grapefruit, beef and 
lamb, while butter, lard, eggs, oranges, and 
most fresh vegetables advanced in price. 
Seasonal consumption of fats, eggs, winter 
vegetables and some meats was somewhat 
higher during October, while the reverse 
was the case for bananas, lettuce, toma- 
toes and pre-cooked meats. 

The clothing index declined 0-1 per cent 
to 109-8 as decreases in men’s overcoats 
and boys’ parkas were partially offset by 
slightly higher prices for men’s oxfords and 
women’s overshoes. Household operation 
decreased from 116-2 to 115-9 following 
lower quotations for fuel oil, carpets and 
household textiles. 

Scattered small increases advanced the 
index of other commodities and services 
from 116:4 to 116°6. The shelter com- 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


ponent moved down 0-1 per cent to 121-4 
as a result of a small decrease in the home- 
owner replacement index. 


Cost-of-Living Index, November 1, 1952 

The cost-of-living index decreased 0-1 
per cent—from 185-0 to 184:8—between 
October 1 and November 1. Three of the 
group indexes declined, two advanced and 
one remained unchanged. 

The food index dropped from 229-3 to 
229-0; at November 1 last year it was 
250-2. The rent index remained unchanged 
at 148-9, compared with 144°8 a year ago. 
The fuel and light index rose from 150-9 
to 151-1, a figure slightly higher than last 
year’s 150-8. The clothing index declined 
from 206-7 to 205-5; last year it stood at 
214-6. The home furnishings and services 
index decreased from 195-9 to 195-5; the 
November 1, 1951, figure was 199-9. The 
miscellaneous index increased to 148-8 
from 148-5 at October 1 and 144-9 at 
November 1, 1951. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, October, 1952 

Cost-of-living indexes for each of the 
nine regional cities moved down between 
September 2 and October 1. Substantial 
decreases in the food and clothing groups 
were mainly responsible. 

Sharp drops in beef and fresh vegetables 
prices were noted in all centres. Decreases 
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for lamb and veal and increases for 
oranges were also general. Lower clothing 
indexes in the nine cities mainly reflected 
decreases in the prices of men’s wool 
underwear, women’s winter coats and nylon 
hosiery. 

The home furnishings and services and 
the miscellaneous items indexes recorded 
small mixed changes except in Montreal, 
where an increase in tramway fares con- 
tributed to a significant rise in the miscel- 
laneous items index. Fuel and light indexes 
were unchanged in seven cities while in 
Toronto and Montreal firmer coal prices 
were reflected in higher indexes. Rents 
were not surveyed in October and the 
indexes remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between September 2 and October 
1 were as follows: Halifax —2-7 to 174-0; 
Saint John —2-3 to 181-6; Montreal —1-9 


to 189°8; Vancouver —1-7 to 187-3; 
Toronto —1-5 to 181:8; Winnipeg —1-5 
to 177-5; Saskatoon —1-:2 to 181-5; 
Edmonton —0-7 to 177-0; St. John’s 
—0:-6 to 103-0. 
Wholesale Prices, October, 1952 

The general wholesale price index 


declined a further 0-5 per cent to 221-0 
between September and October. With one 
exception (June, 1952) this marked the 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 


15th consecutive month of lower levels for 
this index. Seven of the eight major groups 
moved down between September and 
October. 

A decrease in animal products of 2:3 
per cent to 2383-1 reflected further weak- 
ness in livestock prices as well as fresh 
and cured meats. These outweighed firm- 
ness for milk and its products, eggs and 
footwear. Further decreases for lead and 
zinc accounted for a drop of 1-1 per cent 
to 168-1 for non-ferrous metals. Other 
group changes were relatively small. Iron 
and its products, moving against the trend, 
advanced 1-3 per cent to 221-1, reflecting 
advances in rolling-mill products, pig iron 
and wire. 

Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets declined from 225-5 to 
221-3 between September and October 
following lower prices for both field and 
animal products. Lower livestock prices 
outweighed increases for eggs, butterfat, 
and fluid milk to reduce the animal 
products series 2:3 per cent to 263-0. Field 
products declined 1:2 per cent to 179-7, 
reflecting seasonally lower prices for 
potatoes. 

Residential building material prices have 
fallen slowly over the past 12 months 
from 290-8 in October, 1951, to 284-3 for 
October this year. Most of the drop has 


been in relatively few groups, notably 
lumber, paint and glass, electrical equip- 
ment, and plumbing and heating. In con- 
trast, brick, tile and stone, lath, plaster 
and insulating materials, cement, sand and 


gravel and miscellaneous building materials 
have moved somewhat higher. Between 
September and October the composite 
index declined from 284-6 to 284-3, due to 
further weakness in lumber. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October, 1952* 


Fewer man-days were lost in industrial 
disputes which resulted in work stoppages 
in October than in any of the previous 
six months but the time loss was still 
substantial. More than half the strike 
idleness in October resulted from three 
stoppages: salmon fishermen in British 
Columbia, shipyard workers at Montreal, 
and cotton factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Wage increases and related questions were 
the central issues in 23 of the 38 stoppages 
in existence during the month, causing 68 
per cent of the total idleness. Six stoppages 
arose over dismissals or suspensions; two 
over causes affecting working conditions; 
four over union questions; and three were 
inter-union disputes. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1952, 
show 38 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 13,322 workers, with a time loss 
of 165,009 man-working days, compared 
with 41 strikes and lockouts in September, 
1952, with 15,045 workers involved and a 
loss of 203,245 days. In October, 1951, 
there were 33 strikes and lockouts, with 
8,665 workers involved and a loss of 
55,467 days. 

For the first ten months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 195 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 114,858 
workers, with a time loss of 2,778,132 days. 
In the same period in 1951 there were 233 
strikes and lockouts, with 80,013 workers 
involved and a loss of 747,094 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October, 1952, was 0-18 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0-22 
per cent in September, 1952; 0-06 per cent 
in October, 1951; 0°30 per cent for the 
first ten months of 1952; and 0:08 per cent 
for the first ten months of 1951. 


Of the 388 stoppages in existence in 
October, 1952, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, six in favour of the 
employers, 11 were compromise settlements 
and eight were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the month 12 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 31, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27, 
1951; truck drivers and warehousemen at 
Ottawa, Ont., on January 21, 1952; stamp 
and stencil factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont., on May 20, 1952; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 1s 
given in the LABourR GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABOUR 
GazErtE and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publications 
of the countries concerned, or from_ the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1952, was 143 and 23 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
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making a total of 166 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 44,200 


workers were involved and a time loss of. 


165,000 working days caused. 

Of the 143 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, seven, 
directly involving 300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages and _ 57, 
directly involving 7,300 workers, over other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 
2,000 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 21 directly involving 1,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 51, directly 
involving 2,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 

For the second quarter of 1952 figures 
show 14 strikes, involving directly and 
indirectly 4,076 workers and causing a 
time loss of 3,124 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1952, 
show 475 work stoppages resulting from 


labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 230,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for August, 1952, are 450 work stoppages 
involving 225,000 workers and a time loss 
of 2,100,000 days. 


Italy 


Strikes in Italy accounted for a loss of 
26,410,000 working hours during 1951. This 
is a considerably lower figure than the 
43,066,000 working hours lost in 1950 and 
the 95,430,000 lost in 1949. 

According to figures recently published 
by the Central Institute of Statistics, the 
number of strikes in Italy in 1951 was 
1,220, compared with 1,315 in 1950 and 
1,203 in 1949. 

During 1951 there were 1,140,802 workers 
on strike, compared with 3,520,524 in 1950 
and 3,022,654 in 1949. 

In all three years the industries having 
the largest number of strikes were food, 
textiles, engineering, printing and _ the 
heavy industries generally. 





Current Labour Conditions—concluded 


On these additional matters, the majority 
report did not recommend the inclusion of 
a cost-of-living escalator clause or a union 
shop clause in the agreements. It did 
recommend provision for a check-off and 
the dropping of the “emergency clause” on 
overtime. 

The report also recommended that the 
new agreements be effective at the date of 
ultimate agreement between the companies 
and the unions and for a period of one year. 

David Lewis, the member of the Board 
nominated by the unions, submitted a 
minority report recommending a wage 
increase of 10 per cent plus 13 cents an 
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hour for an average increase of 26 cents, 
the inclusion of a suitable cost-of-living 
escalator clause in the new agreements, and 
the adoption of a union shop and a 
check-off. 

The railways announced their acceptance 
of the recommendations of the majority of 
the Board. 

The unions, on the other hand, announced 
through Frank Hall, Chairman of the 
General Conference Committee, their rejec- 
tion of the majority report of the Board 
and their substantial agreement with the 
minority report. Subsequently the unions 
and the railways agreed to meet for further 
negotiations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
For fiscal year ended March 31, 1951. Price 
25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 report. Price 25 cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada, 1947— 
Price 50 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. é 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairman. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 

Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics 
Tool and Die Maker. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 
FREE. 


Industrial Democracy at Work. 

The Story of Five LMPCs. 

Partners in Production. 

Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 

Teamwork in Action. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your LMPC. 

The Foreman and the LMPC. 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 
The Labour Representative onan LMPC. 
Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

What Management Men Say About LMPCs. 
Teamwork in Industry (Published Monthly). 


Bulletin of Industria! Relations Series— 
Price 10 cents. 
No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
May 3-6, 1921. 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 


Nos. 9, 10, 11-18—Reports of Proceedings of 
Board covering three-year periods from 1923 
to 1951. 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 
Price 10 cents. 
National Conference on Rehabilitation. 
The Rand Report. 
Seasonality of Employment in Canada. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1951— 
FREE. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
FREE. 
Published semi-monthly. 


Government Annuities— 
FREE. 
Descriptive Booklet, Table of Rates, ete. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 


Prict $2.00. 
Text of federal and provincial labour laws. 
Annual supplements to 1946. FREE. 
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Table 1—Statisties Reflecting Industrial Conditions in Canada......7...... 0.0025 sdee ness ee ese 


A—Labour Force 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table A-1—Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children.......... 
‘Table A-2-—Distribution ob All immigrants Dy RePiOne sa. i aeen ctr anette celeste fame RRNA 
Table-A-3— Distribution oi minierants by Occupation (4. 24io.5.cShses tee cies oe pak = eee 


B—Labour Income 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
Tables stimatescoimeaboureln COMe sername airrerciie erence terete tinct nite acre nae eran 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 


Table C-1—Hmployment. Index Numbers by Provincednas acnse er eee ts sar oe ree ee 
Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries...................00ceeeees 
Table C-3—Summary of Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries........ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 


ihable C-4=—Elours and. Marnines an iVantita chunim Ox yeee ere anette ta ener nei tetera ane 
Table C-8}—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities.................+05- 
Table C-6—Hours’and. Marnings by Industryce.c. Asters: pee. oer ere eee ee 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table C-/—Reéal Harmnes in Manulacturin@on .... ssc cee deeice oc tena arenes cee eee eee nae 


D—Employment Service Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month.................. 
Table D22—Uniilled. Vacancies-by, Industry and, Dy pex... +2. ser ad hae th Ge ee re eee ee 
Table D-3— Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex.............. 
Table D-4—<Activities of National Employment Service Offices.............00.c0ecee sete eee wens 
Table D-5—Applications-and Placements Simee 1942. 00. 20. eae sale. sealer e Slee ee ie 
Table D-6—Vacancies and Placements of National Employment Service Offices (Quarterly)..... 


E— Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Table H-l—Num ber Receiving Bonetit with Amount-Paids... se tade aac: eS: cheers 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 
ouslyion the: Resistors ko. 5.4 .cacnin de 10 cP es See Cee ys eeeee eee ee 


Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims....................+++-+-+ 
Table E-4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement............... 
Table i5—Hstimates of the: Insured Populations: .c:e2ses «oo: oe fe co ete ete tne etre en epee 
Table H-6—Unemployment Insurance Fund. 2... «salts. san teeth ei ere eee wee 
Table H-7-—Claims for, Benent Since) 1942 bes. Je oan eee eres hoa EO eee ee eee 


F—Prices 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Table: -1=Index*Numbers of the Cost'ot Living in Canada. ..... oe. 0. ct on ee eee ee 
Table E-fa—Consumer Price: Index Numbers, Canada......0.....2000c.we es oa cei ae eee nena 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Nine Cities of Canada..................-- 
Table E-3—Index Numbers of Staple: Food tems, cee es. eee ae ee eee eee eae eee eae 
‘able H-4+— Retail Prices.ot Staple Foods and. Coaliby Cities..a- 57 a te ee 


Table F-5—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada and Other Countries................. 
Table F-6—Index Numbers of. Wholesale. Prices in'Canada. ......... «0... meee em ace te cere rereees 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 














1952 
“Items a 
Oct. Sept. 
Total Population *...4)-.22..-e0se sete OOO} earner 14,430 
Labour Force— 
Givgianiabourtorce, (i) sone. eae ae ee WUO) coe easincke 5,419 
Persons) WwithhjObSines Monts. ches. whekwe OOS tee Droop 
Ey Rha es a yicicl ay 2 es Coe te ey, ae O00 emer 4,166 
LEteyro yi A eo aan ie eaten A (0,0 ,0) ees Sets 1,167 
[PAT GEWORKERS ym arte aN a hcl et at ci. won OOO) aes eere 3,947 
Without jobs and seeking work............... T,0L0) oehee cheneen cre 86 
Index of employment (1939 = 100)................. 192-0 190-6 
IGantinaW cacy BOING Le oueine So 00 eb OOOH Mee cme ene INGA fee ase 9, 267 
DN GhilGey antsy (sje Arts Ste 5 Bh Reema anne eee dee ann NOR ERA emertcre 3,190 
Earnings and Hours— 
ARGH VE ove ye WEEN NLS,» \ onconoGannenancas. - SOOO ROOD War an rcorersl ccc ete 
Per capita weekly earnings....................... $ 55-03 54.55 
Average hourly earnings, mig.............+...-..- Gitrruse eer 129-6 
Average hours worked per week, mfg..............|.......... 41-6 
leven seldhieehaahetasy, meen, (COAG nganBnanesscoucenloseocunone 111-3 


National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 


(istrotenaonth))(*) pee es eee 000 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (#)............000 
Placements, weekly average....................000 
Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month),............ 000 
Balancennetun clipe sant meee et. eine $000, 000 
Price Indexes— 
@eneralowholesale \(A)eypesceaccs al Sakrtisisee cee: 


Cost-or-lininexinG ex: (4) sense dane keine ee oe 
Residential building materials (4).................. 
Consumer Price Index (1949 = 100)................ 
Production— 
Industrial productiomindex (2)y) scneaneseie sean 
Mineraljprowuctioumdexi(4)saceeae: eee: 
Manuraetunmnenndex:(2) Genesee heme. ee 


rors ro nets oie aime cee cea meee ions ae 000 tons 
Steel ingots and castings................-.. 000 tons 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................... 000 
NOOSE eae ene Met eee 000 
IMOWeP Jo OVSNOHOIN, a4. qucsoods poe eben dle. ¢ 000,000 bbls. 
INGrRoOM Oh age oho as ceeemotenoase ans aeee 000 tons 
Cement producers’ shipments..........000,000 bbls, 
Antomobiles and trucks.9-).9.4.5 + seers ese 000 
COG... pean eee ay a ee 000 fine oz 
Copperk.-ties haan ae: ee ee. Sei 000 tons 
JOGEN GL oy creo eRe ae Stl sh eae a ais 000 tons 
TNIRICGH Rell, RS epee teen oC CAEL ee AI Ea 000 tons 
YOANN», Sh Gs AOR PRO ie EP ne ine 000 tons 
(CRE oe ee ee ere ee ee a Seen ees 000 tons 
Crudeme;roleumunwe:. ces oe alent cere 000,000 bbls. 
SIO CETHO DO WeEe tricia teks «cis ce loce. 000,000 k.w.h 
Construction— 
(Gontracisrawwalcdede mer rinse soma ciate see $000, 000 
ID Naralllbeuaven Ghostly eh eh ate l Re neo apinoe > cee oouer eee 0c0 
Completed seme chicos aera fee 000 
LINGLELICONSURUCTLON n weme seeeee ae 000 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (*).......$000, 000 
LeyaresHih WIA, who damien Bhs ob co nens ear a ote $000, 000 
Himportenrex clu cain cool Ger aap cle date tata $000. C00 
BANS, Cxohuchite ol. eka wnagaoes ceo dsoe $000 , 000 
Railways— 
Revenuearersht, ton miles. .......5-+.4-0+* 000, 000 
GATSUOaGded snes aac wesc ne 000 


Banking and Finance— 
Wommon stocks, wider). shy. d.anka sade] cle ose 
IPgaiSaneel Stoves. ivelere (ENA on eer moo asnes tae 
Bondeyields) Dominion, index (2). 27......65.50cs- - 


Cheques cashed, individual accounts....... $000 , 000 
Bank loans, current public................. $000, 000 
NIGH EVESUDD VRE Ae aenee ea i imies «. oe ee eT $000, 000 
Circulating media in hands of public........ $000, 000 
[DS pOsLis meme tes t.0, Se Meta hols sc erege'scnpyaes $000, 000 











i ie i ee 





163 171-6 
Lateef Coie 162-4 
118°6 119-6 
ata) avai sicks 10, 065 























1951 1950 1944 1939 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
14,009 13,921 qe O75 11, 267 
5,343 5,324 + t 
5, 266 5,221 + ; 
4,136 4,107 t t 
1,130 1,114 : i 
3,798 3,639 4 + 
77 103 ; ‘| 
185-4 174-1 t t 
13, 228 5,020 976 1,461 
6,955 2,262 262 451 
848 728 t + 
50.66 44.17 t t 
120-6 104-4 i j 
41-5 41-9 T 7 
103-0 100-6 i T 
127-1 151-6 59-6 t 
59-5 46-2 188-1 t 
21-1 19-9 t 7 
80-9 98-9 5-4 + 
739-1 614-5 228-9 t 
240-0 222-6 t t 
189-8 169-8 118-8 100-8 
290-8 256-3 t t 
116-5 104-3 74-5 62-8 
208-2 204-5 195-4 111-8 
174-4 153-3 102-1 120-2 
214-1 214-4 216-2 110-1 
212-5 199-4 145-4 66-0 
268-2 274-9 242-7 124-4 
94°7 113-0 125-2 84-4 
280-7 298-2 440-6 269-6 
1-80 1-86 1-97 1-93 
431-1 437-6 244-2 253°2 
1-54 1-61 (6)0-86 (6)0-85 
29-9 38-0 12-5 3-9 
359-0 364-4 237-1 422-4 
21°8 21-0 21-6 25-4 
11-9 15-3 9-5 16-2 
11-7 11-7 11-4 10-2 
29-2 29-1 23-5 14-9 
iL le ToL 1,396 1,385 
4.93 2-73 0-85 0:72 
4,406 4,121 32D 2,381 
185-3 129-1 25-3 19-4 
5°5 10-2 t ii 
7:0 7:9 Ke T 
58-4 70-0 T T 
357-0 tT T T 
891-2 866-2 ii T 
311-5 279-7 159-7 73°6 
320-1 279-1 264-6 81°5 
5,320 D, 200 5,563 4,800 
349-7 363-1 317-0 294-7 
179-8 141-5 85-0 91-2 
166-4 158-2 126-3 100-5 
105-0 89-8 97-0 117-0 
8,775 8,747 4,819 2,832 
2,901 2,002, 39 891 
4,765 4,919 | (5)8,153 (5)1,370 
2g 1,216 967 (5) 281 
3,490 3,703 | (5)2,163 


(5)1,089 





Norre—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistigal data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1952, 1951, Sept. 1, 1950 and June 1, 1944, 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at August 16, 1952, August 18, 1951 and August 19, 1950. Estimates are 
based on 1951 census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4—A7 of the November issue of the Labour Gazette. 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly earnings index; base: 


average 1949 = 100. , 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. ; 
(7) Effective August 1, 1952 c'aimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.— DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Sourcr: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





























Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Aversoe+) Q20=245 ees ene Aiea adenine: kh s dee bags 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1925-20048 | sae meee ete eaten, ar ee NE in rise 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Acverdee: 1O3034 e055 2h ee ered ee hak Ane ae open aati 12,695 12,145 iets ily Doe ODL 
AMMUAL A vera ee: SLOSS 30k ee ac) eee cme R ee es, am aN wees ace 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
AnnuallicArversioe el Od 244s re nets See ore Cente rrr en rer icy feterden eee Be MOM 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average: 1945-40R5 : M7 et Ree es eee ns ane iene 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
AiG tale OOO RaW eter ci ewe eh. ly, Uae ne emai nine die 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Total O95] Site e s 2. 928 SOMES: cee SUR pR ty a) Pee tte Al ee 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 
1951— 
ho(e)ohe) Cal O12) giana pe eee ge ae Re ee Age, Gi POR) trace Aa 6,955 3,591 2,682 13,228 
Octo bere ae BOO Rta EA gn eng ie Ce cee ed te 11,433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
INOVGIMO OR. «SB ar ene vic ae ee eacica, ate Oe ane ERS oe 11,725 5,983 4,534 22242 
Decemberss-) meee ee oe ee es a ae nse 9,434 5,787 4,455 19,676 
1952— 
JANUS. ciel eM es %, cre es al eee its 2 UR Oe eee Ee ROR al 6, 453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
Ne of gic ei ee eee, os ee ner hg) A ee 4, 666 3,306 2,997 10,969 
IMIG Tne tu ek Laney ate eee Le aL FE 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
0:9 cal Pare eeaeet nh aes ee chk Ne ERIN Ae ae od ae ee 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
Ns Eta ge AO Ses Ae eR eae a Aire sd Wie Oe: ree 8,819 5, 639 5,390 19, 848 
June. a Rs ARIE ee aA ae eran, oe 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 
Data Ae ic, ap ee cheons Bee eee Le a ee nee, ek So ae 6, 124 5,522 5,041 16, 687 
AUGUSTUS BLS Cr Awan Chie Ae eee eee oe oe ee ee eee 4,313 3,935 3,037 11,285 
September. oe cutis on catht ert fe eee ee ee ees 3,190 Beals 2,704 9,267 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
BCs 
Month | Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
| N.W.T. 
1946 Lotal pase neted Ce. ane ae rome 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 TA, 19 
194 (=Total Mee eee ee ts cca es 3,765 8, 272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
TOA S=—O tall: beac Me cy Vac ns eee 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1940 otal ey eee cto. ay eee ThE 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950 — AO bell eager ice ter nate de Rent 2,198 Tes ays 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
195110 tales. cee eee aan ee 3,928 46,033 104, 842 PA a)s 14, 423 194,391 
1951— 
Nepsemper sa. 8 Aeetenc eae 277 3,488 6, 750 1,627 1,086 13,228 
Octobenaee asso). Oe ee 348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
INO Vermiberas cen eek coh ome 447 5, 885 11, 662 200 1,893 22,242 
ID EGEIM Ere cu, Aae me eto a nee 381 6,071 9, 697 2,266 1,261 19,676 
1952— 
UATLUADT agence ee eye ccctie Sees 353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1,083 137 13h 
Ie DIAL Vey. On aoe nes Ge aes 259 2,120 6,110 15/523 957 10, 969 
EAC Re Maia ain ke SEE 406 4, 209 10,338 Dh aM 1,433 18, 643 
Asari es ee ER eee ie tee 2 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 
IM ay Se Le Sched ere ese 521 4,044 10,537 3,019 EA 19, 848 
ARUUT Wea ee ve Re ee eee ee 564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,548 15,969 
JOLY pee eee. ore wn hee ae | 527 3,029 8,746 2, 689 1,696 16, 687 
ANIOUIS Tae Sete ets 2 beta al! y 280 2, 683 5,298 2,001 1,023 11, 285 
DeplcMmben. re aN oe cee coe 263 1,999 4,415 1,609 981 9, 267 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
























































i ees ay | eerie 
arming an illed ac (PrOnes =| ttre s oe Total 
Month Class Saute Workers Clerical Honal Trading | Domes- | Others Workers 
Skilled | ties 
1951 
September.......... 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 A15 |} 222 381 431 8,327 
OGto bere cs. veo Zeon 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November.......... 2,019 3,878 5,209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December. .i..:..- 1,710 3, 922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11,623 
1952 
UENOUETEHONI, apa ue 5 ec 1,164 a) Mpa asi 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
Webruaryece... .s..; 1,239 1,540 1,552 390 385 192 383 96 Demid 
Maree aes faucets ors 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 PH 309 606 165 10,552 
JN oy cb oy de one reee 2,318 2,904 Onell 768 612 | 352 634 228 11,129 
Maly eee tee oe, : 2611 2,635 2,789 795 660 | 409 577 192 10, 668 
JUnoepeet ees boa ks a: 1,979 1, 602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 
# LU Rebate ee aR ee Palak 1,476 ilppesieell 763 656 | 324 751 161 8,133 
IOUS tet eke. 1,729 761 1,090 459 669 | 247 798 78 5, 841 
September.......... 592 748 iL OPAL 480 686 | 260 470 83 4,340 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1— ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
a Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
19388—Average.............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 26 78 11 03 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
LGA S=-AW CTA. cs titres cok ase.s 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average.............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average...... Lstore ats 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 177 34 134 114 fi 518 
1948—Average.............. 49 203 4] 154 131 19 597 
1949—August............... 52 214 54 fAll 148 pe 661 
AGH Oe ATI SIS tees «\0:4-0-4)<, 40672 57 232 58 171 157 24 699 
*1951—January............- 59 252 a 187 160 Do 730 
Penni: Lene aint 59 254 46 188 162 24 758) 
IMSro laa eis Sse 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
Toy bs ane 2. Ce eee I¥5} 266 53 196 166 27 763 
IM aye ie ae slater set Says 61 269 59 202 174 oT 792 
UNGAR See es sons: 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
Alle: Sh oon ae eres 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
PATIOS PRE nine. = 61502 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
Octobers ee acaecs.s:-- 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November.,......-. 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
Decemberie, earinc: 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
is = ANUAT «oe ala choles ot. 2 71 281 59 212 181 29 833 
oe Vehiiay LOM ss Bete cas 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 
Marcher ve sacar 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
A pri meme ae dctale wares 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 
Nido n Beacon Eaton 65 295 72 222 193 29 876 
NING rerio trates to 65 294 79° PU 198 29 892s 
JILL yzereret ere sis coe cver esters: 65 297 87 229 197 30 905 
AUZUBt aemeoteese sts 72 307 87 230 196 30 922 


* Includes Newfoundland. tT revised, 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls. D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,477,692. 








S 
o 
¢ 5 
3 ¢ | 2 3 
G ce} iS oO 3 2 
Year and Month 3 eau | ao z 8 2 2 s £ |/4¢ 
a \e8s| fe) ee) 2) 21 a/4| 2 128 
= he — fey 
Oe mee an) So) oe eo Ss eee eae ea 
1947—A verage (asset asec eC core eee 158-3] 146-5) 137-2} 172-7) 150-9} 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
1948 — A Vera geet cccleccaer sais hstreRin epee a & ke 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2) 156-2) 171-2} 162-0} 139-0} 168-9} 181-6 
L949 =A Vera ge een se tia dicing nn ah ee 165-5} 157-0) 149-0] 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1950= A Verage ces sot wok PER eee 168-0 173-1) 142-5} 169-9} 155-0) 177-7] 168-0] 140-8] 188-5} 180-7 
LOST Average). n)coc paper ani te eee a ee nee 180-2} 176-8} 149-4) 180-5} 168-5} 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
Jan. PET OS 1 Oe eaters hte oer bebe espe ere 175-3 184-2} 149-1] 187-5] 162-3] 186-9} 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Apr. BLO) |, San Reet, Eaton. Lys cere 173-3 152-0) 140-3} 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0} 181-0 
May lay VGN a te, oper ie eee fe ee eames a 175-6} 161-8) 140-3} 171-7) 163-3] 188-5) 167-5] 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June FLAN Di ees eae ee tae tee eee ete eee cee 180-3 178-1} 149-4] 171-6} 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5) 192-3 
July dl 9D sscrcece tne reais rere 183-6 186-9} 149-6] 174-9] 171-0] 194-7| 177-6] 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
Aug. DN 105 1 Rae ee ee ey eA ot oes eee 184-3) 188-7) 155-3] 179-9} 171-6} 193-5) 179-7] 157-5] 218-0} 198-1 
Sept. VSP Lip ec renee Kaneva easy eee eae 185-4 192-4} 157-8} 182-3} 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0] 198-9 
Oct. PROS Leth eran ier eco et cue ee 186-5 188-6) 158-6} 183-6] 175-3] 195-4] 178-6] 156-9} 214-0] 201-0 
Nov. OST. A ereereuemncs ae hi cee eee arene 186-4 182-6) 158-4} 186-2] 178-0} 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3] 197-9 
Dec. Pr) OS a aes teeta a ee aoe een, ee 186-6; 181-0) 156-2} 192-3) 178-6} 194-7) 177-5] 156-5] 210-9} 195-1 
Jan. SRL OD: eect eee erin See 181-0; 175-2} 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
Feb. LSS Zins cciaaakn ee eo ae eee 177°8 183-4} 150-9} 186-3] 169-0) 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mar. TL OD ON teas bi on Regt eS eee Le 178-0} 160-6] 146-7} 185-3] 169-6] 187-5] 167-8] 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
Apr. NORD DD ter eon nora 6 oe Ae Ne 177-9 213-4] 148-9} 192-4) 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
May OD DY artes ink At een pee eee 177-4 175-6] 146-2] 167-4] 164-2! 188-3] 170-9] 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
June i en hs we eee ae 182-5 191-7) 151-5] 174-6] 170-9] 191-6] 176-6] 158-5] 214-1) 195-1 
July DT OD Dire cccncnaate tis eaters eae ten rete 185-5 199-4) 160-6) 178-6] 177-3] 196-5} 179-2] 162-3] 222-4] 171-2 
Aug. De OD Deine se Weccecare Vi Gee meceetek rn ei ee 188-8 207-9) 160-4] 172-3) 183-5] 195-9] 182-7] 166-1] 231-5} 183-9 
Sept. USL OD 2 shemiweete ke atts Merete ac nee 190-1} 209-3) 163-9} 181-8} 179-0} 197-8] 182-9} 164-1] 234-1] 200-9 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at September 1, 1952.1 100-0 0-21 38-71 2-61 29-3] 42-41 5-21 2-4! 5-01 9-2 


Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
5 Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month " : : jhverage, ial 5 x 7 Average 
geregate) Average |Wages an geregate|] Average |Wagesan 
Ens Weekly |Wagesand! Salaries Cae Weekly |Wagesand! Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 

1989—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 $23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 $22.79 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 3860-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average................. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan. OD leer cao meas 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373°1 204-5 46-60 
Apr. LO SRR 8c oe eee 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May 1 OD UR cece .ce cee: 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June Le TOD UR cud knee: 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July DOD Um coe et ee 183-6 392°5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug. 1 es (Gt a9 eres hn SMe yh 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept. Leto OS LORE R * yl oe. eee 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. LOO] en occas eo nee: 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov. 1s LOD TRS cea ten eee 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec. Le LOO. ctce nace eer: 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. LL 95 2 Setanta cee 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. Hap 05 Deen ens rs eee ee 177°8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. TAB IOS 2 Sapo sree aes 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 65.73 
Apr. LOD 2a os een eae 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May DROS 2k ary. ae eee 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June DOD 2 s.s cos eee 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July 1 OD Desert: wd oe es 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug. il sage VAL een eee cn = 5 8 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Sept. 1 EL 5 Oe bs sx hee 190-1 441-4 232-6 54.52 197-9 489-9 247-5 56.40 


iIncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
rape and Se estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Area and Industry 





(a) PROVINCES 


Princes Hdward lsland....-229.2.---... 


TAINS 3 cal co Sega Sie enn Are ERE en an 


QUE DEC RE Re roe osireucene oe sic 


PBhTeee verse aerate ie ceere. orn 
DENIM ON GvAllese meee access ee 
IMGT OUIETETES , &, cee a GR Re ee ne 
Oper waa EU tances re eren osu ee 54 
PeterbOrOUs Matai ee ce hohe ee tease sees 
OSI Aw arrears ss isd tiam pices. 6 os 
INfiaeaAD IMs Sotiws oda oooonee noone or 
DEMO abharinessee ere 52 cet scien 
ANDO S33 Gs oda OB Co On ae 


Galtaew ee en ae Rene eae adds 


\AVIRNT OES. 8s Cobban oo sPeaees saemoeon ee 
LEGGE IEW Seca So dthG Seta COORD icteric reiore 
ASIA LOOM Rare ates cereis oot Shoes rer 
1M haaoyntnornye aa Seas Meek eh BOO Goa ne SOE 
(CEA ais as SO RD en ic eee ees 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Forestry (chiefly logging)............-. 
WINES a ao OBO 6 deh oa OOO CRTC aE ears 
Manutachuriml cere cm doce es ss oa. es cl 
ID wi Ne GCoCkH yy ane sosoke ood aT HAS 
Non-Durable Goods...............- 


(WONSULIC LONE Ep emine ay ceeiter scl as 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

Opis 4). Wade Caen ORE ace ee onere 
Public utility operation...............- 
Agee ears Ob eC oe ee 


Finance, insurance and real estate...... 
SCL CCAIR tyate ols wats cutei ccc aie was 














EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Sept. 1] Aug. 1] Sept. 1] Sept. 1] Aug. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 
209-3 207-9 192-4 431-6 429-9 
163-9 160-4 157-8 | 352-1 346-8 
181-8 172-3 182-3 | 406-4 |] 392-8 
179-0 183-5 173-2 | 435-8 | 4389-7 
197-8 | 195-9 194-1 458-1 | 452-6 
182-9 182-7 | 180-4 | 373-6 | 370-3 
164-1 166-1 157-8 | 350-3 | 355-6 
234-1 231-5 | 219-0} 512-0] 493-1 
200-9 183-9 198-9 | 465-8 | 409-4 
190.1 | 188-8 | 185-4 | 441-4 | 433-3 
114-8 115-2 110-4 | 299-5 | 294-6 
219-8 215-3 211-8 415-8 411-9 
177-2 165-7 | 166-9 | 356-6 | 336-1 
157-1 163-1 159-3 | 374-2 | 392-6 
173-5 171-1 174-0 402-6 392-1 
176-7 177-6 187-8 | 455-4 | 464-8 
172-3 170-8 | 212-2 | 441-2 | 420-9 
184-0 182-8 175-8 | 424-5 | 418-0 
191-3 192-1 192-1] 406-3 410-4 
197-2 198-0 | 207-5 | 538-9 | 543-0 
274-1 262-4 | 255:3 | 779-5 | 703-4 
311-6 | 297-3 | 264-3 | 810-9 | 775-5 
250-6 | 243-8 | 246-7} 650-0 | 641-8 
201-6 | 200-2} 195-5 | 455-4 | 450-7 
202-5 | 203-3 | 206-8 | 497-2 | 498-2 
208-3 | 206-6} 208-7 | 562-7) 571-0 
157-8 | 154-0] 154-8 | 402-0} 381-9 
175-9 173-7 183-7 | 443-1] 429-5 
183-8 | 182-7 176-0 | 417-5 | 413-2 
199-4 197-0 | 193-8 | 443-0] 4388-9 
323-3 | 334-3 | 307-9 | 797-9 | 792-7 
932-8 | 236-4 | 223-7 | 5387-6 | 537-9 
947-9 | 244-2 | 230-4 | 586-7] 587-1 
234-6 | 250-4 | 228-1 524-6 | 570-5 
177-8 | 178-3 175-1 361-6 | 360-2 
176-8 177-6 170-4 | 385-9 | 383-8 
206-4 208-3 193-6 444-4 444-] 
297-6 | 283-7 | 266-1 684-7 | 619-5 
236-4 | 234-4 | 223-4] 492-7 | 481-9 
205-5 194-9 | 207-8 | 460-8 | 428-2 
220-1 212-7 | 231-9 | 489-2 | 459-4 


— 
a> 
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(Index Numbers 1939=100) 








122-4 | 181-8 | 485-3 |) 383-3 
127-3 | 119-5 | 289-1 | 287-7 
194-1 194-1 | 489-9 | 474-6 
247-0 | 242-1} 630-8 | 607-7 
160-0 |} 162-9 | 388-7 | 379-1 
236-6 | 206-7 | 665-5 | 678-5 
192-3 | 189-0 | 383-8] 383-6 
205-0 | 195-3 | 426-9 | 428-1 
176-8 | 171-0 | 378-4 | 377-9 
180-7 | 173-0 | 307-1 | 307-3 
199-2 | 193-7 | 400-9 | 400-8 
188-8 | 185-4 | 441-4 | 483-3 








Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 





Sept. 1 | Sept. 1] Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 

1951 1952 1952 1951 
$ $ $ 

365-9 | 41.06] 41.17 37.85 
313-2 46.03 46.32 42.56 
394-2 45.47 46.40 43.85 
396-1 51.82 51.00 48.66 
417-8 56.76 56.62 521.72 
348-7 52.52 O2, 12 49.69 
310-0 bIVi2Z 51.84 47.61 
441-3 55.64 54.16 51.28 
412-1 60.26 57.87 53.86 
400-2 | 54.52 | 58.89 50.66 
256-3 58.34 57.17 51.88 
366-4 44.31 44.80 40.52 
312-4 43.12 43.47 40.14 
355-7 44.39 44.85 41.59 
378-5 45.06 44.50 42.23 
479-9 51957 52.36 51.13 
527-5 49.03 47.18 47.52 
377-1 52.73 52.27 49.00 
387 -2 49.20 49.48 46.73 
540-2 OO 57.93 54.85 
631-9 67.24 63.38 58.57 
598-6 62.77 62.92 54.57 
604-9 63.64 64.59 60.11 
413-9 57.08 56.87 53.20 
470-4 59.40 59.30 55.11 
525-2 56.09 57.39 52.30 
360-6 52.28 50.87 47.68 
413-1 53.43 52.44 47.77 
368-5 68.25 67 .92 63.04 
410-7 D2000 52.73 50.21 
639-1 68-40 65.72 66.81 
460-5 64.37 63.43 57.38 
493-3 62.83 63.81 56.96 
489-4 56.91 58.00 54.54 
333-8 49.62 49 30 46.49 
335-2 49.44 48.94 44.56 
377-0 47.69 47.22 43522 
552-8 54.10 51.34 48.84 
422-7 53.64 52.92 48.82 
430-8 56.24 55.10 51.94 
492-0 iy al Sle ee 50 91 
505-5 56.08 54.21 48.15 
252-3 66.12 65.24 60.77 
446-1 56.40 55.71 52.37 
559-8 61.12 59.78 56.17 
363-9 Olewo 51.66 48.71 
556-0 | 55.96 3.91 50.44 
361-3 | 57.04 | 57.06 54.74 
371-0 61.42 61.49 56.08 
342-4 46.60 46.69 43.74 
276-1 49.51 49.50 46.40 
369-3 | 33.90 | 338.64 oie2s 
400-2 54.52 53.89 50.66 


a Ee eee eee ee ee 
1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C=6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 








Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- eee Durable Manu- Te Durable 
factures oo Goods factures . Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 
Dents wha lO4bin boo tea etek eats 44-1 44-2 44-0 69-2 76:5 60-9 
Sep tie ol 0l9460 8 aa ceeate eee nc eee 42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76:5 65-1 
Sept, SliwlOsy. teases stor oe ee ae 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75:7 
pos] OS ma TRAIL NOE Bee So ee Le Aa ih Re 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Sep tige £1 194 ON pena tatesthote sere oe 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Septee elas On0 a pyc ae. tcre eee eee 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
EVA ety | LaebOD Lepr cite eee Nereis rae 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Heber Bal Ob Le sree ies. oe aoe on tee 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Marae 12051 O51 eaters: Ce ceric Leer ats 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
S Apr. FeO a as peas eee 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
Miaivay ad Poel OD IN Se is Aare meet etn em ae 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June 1 SOT OD Deere ence tee metre erate 41-9 42+] 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July 1 SF OMe ea re SEY «re 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Agee Tas OD iliteae hatin atin pears ee ten 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sep tie Le Obi ere eres eee ene 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. NGS Lea ee. oe ee eee 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
IN Oss el Ob Lec eines ae oe ee ee 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Wecits @ lt 3105 Ps be asa eae ee ee oe 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
PAN nee Lael OO cece ak crderssto eee eee 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
BiG ee, yo RL OD 2s chav cane.s hors mero. er 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Ware 218 LOG Zale ae gt AL een oe oe 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
Apr. TEA OD Daag Wises Wes ike ee ae 42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
IU aay Uh Ske Neos Bie tee oe ie ad eda 41-9 42-1 41-6 129-4 139-5 117-8 
June B95 Qantas ek eee eee tas 41-3 41-4 41-3 129-7 139-6 118-4 
July UCSD eee cotta. | anette oe 41-3 41-4 | 41-2 128-6 138-3 117-9 
DNC Cb Wh Nd kt apes Aiea aie A tla ae Ws 41-1 41-1 | 41-1 128-9 139-4 117-5 
Dep big agli: el OD ZE eo me ene deme ee eee: 41-6 41-8 41-4 129-6 141-1 117-0 





*These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS at Rao ae BY PROVINCES AND 
EK 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Aug. 1, } Sept. 1, 





1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
ING WIOUNG LANG ustres neat essa aac Cee ee 43-4 44.3 44-1 121-2 122-7 120-3 
INO Va OCOLIA tte beh ene Aan ee cae Cee oe ee 42-4 41-2 41-6 114-0 115-2 102-6 
INGWHBLUNS WICles. sade ate We ace ee ec ee 43-0 43-6 43-4 111-5 110-9 107-8 
QUCDEC Tek. ean nat coins teen rs See eee 43-2 42-5 43°+5 116-0 115-9 108-2 
On bard ove crc os sie dee tis eee ee ee 41-1 40-7 40-8 137-2 137-2 127-5 
Manitoba ernest aot Geter cts oon meee eee 41-0 40-9 40-9 124-0 123-3 117-2 
Saskatchew alisacascnoce wince eee 41-0 40-8 40-3 131-4 128-5 121-0 
7Nlhoveige: Baca es DO AMR Reese Mum ea Mea See | oe 40-8 40-2 40-6 130-9 129-5 120-8 
Britash Columbia.wee cece acer ee eee ee 38-8 35°5 37-6 157-2 154-3 145-2 
IM ONETO SLRS PNA oS else Aiereracs ees tRa RNS (aot Sh ce ce 42-0 41-1 42-5 121-9 121-3 112-4 
SPOLONCOR Sie coset sient «ele een ee Eee 40-4 40-0 40-5 135-9 135-2 126-8 
FATT COTE cree ieis ie os eo Pele oe ote eee ee cy 40-0 39-9 39-4 149-9 150-5 140-6 
Will) GSO ee os re cretnuecresteae eiricinere te ae ee 40-1 39-0 38-5 160-5 160-5 143-4 
\YaUU DTT Oey eS te re SHIM Shots acl conc icknicie tie MOHAE eoicamee 40-4 40-4 40-6 122-3 121-8 116-2 
IVE COUVER se w.thae ee ioki os Sone rine et ee ee ee 38-0 36-5 37-0 156-4 152-8 144-6 
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TABLE C-6.— HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Av ‘ age Hourly 
arnings 


Industry | 


Sept.1)Aug. 1)Sept.1}Sept.1 ay 1)Sept.1|Sept.1 






































Average Weekly 
Wages 


1952 


1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 
SALON corto: Oe ee Oo ee 2” ae 42-6) 42-5) 42-2) 148-6] 147-5] 137-1 
Metaliminin ieee: ny 0 ee, Ura eee al ye See 44-2) 44-4) 42-5] 149-7] 148-9) 140-4 
OKC cctoices cop ema ae ene ae ene a Seine a 45-4] 45-8) 44-9] 130-8] 180-7] 124-6 
Othermne talk crus: eee ee ee, ee eee 43-4) 43-5) 40-8] 162-4] 161-3] 152-2 
HUCISN IE een cat ot aon. ek eee ee 39-5} 39-2) 39-7] 152-3] 151-8] 140-8 
Coal med crateher steve atcrsie aieilels fiche fs Son's eee vie ee OE ee 38:6} 38-4] 39-1) 150-1] 149-9] 138-7 
Onkandinaturalicasw.ene 1. - Seen oe en 43-1} 42-3] 42-1] 159-6] 158-1] 148-2 
iINoneme tale erates Jans.) ei) fe en ila ws 42-6] 41-5! 46-8! 137-0] 133-7] 117-8 
MANULACLUTING Cerna se yas ees. ee Be ae, | 41-6) 41-1) 44-5) 129-6] 128-9] 120-6 
Hieodsanid bev eraves mews cant oar ce ce 41-9} 42-1) 41-8] 108-4! 109-1! 100-8 
Mea tioroducts stn cece oe ee rok oe 40-7} 41-3] 40-5) 137-4] 133-5) 132-9 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 38-7; 38-1) 36:°7| 87-8] 88-4] 83-5 
ScamIOT PrOGUCtsS tas fs ee ts Oe acc eee ee 44-6} 46-0] 45-4] 122-3] 121-9] 115-7 
Bread and other bakery sare 45-2} 44-7) 44-9} 99-1] 97-2] 99.2 
Distilled and malt liquors.. 42-5] 42-5} 42-3] 140-6] 140-8! 122-3 
Tobacco and tobacco products... 40-3] 40-5) 44-0} 128-9) 128-5] 112-2 
RMD DEMDLOCUCtS ee cm eee sic Meets eee ce 41-6) 40-6! 40-6} 130-9] 131-1] 127-7 
eather proaucts waco as «eich he ek 41-0} 40-2) 38-2) 92-4) 92-1] 86-3 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 40-6} 40-1} 38-0} 89-0} 88-7] 83-3 
Textile products (except clothing)... ails ele sete sof 421) 404) 30-51 104-410 104-0) 90-0 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.  Ridteen VATA Bs ete 38-2} 37-0) 385-4! 105-7] 104-1} 101-3 
Woollen}coodstern tears onsen cuisine. cae Me aoe 43-4) 43-1] 41-7] 98-8] 99-1] 93-2 
DY OMY, LOMA Ch SiIKeLeXtlesean ae ae eee ee 43-7; 43-3) 48-4] 107-9} 108-1] 101-8 
Clouminey(hextileandeuD) sees etna ie eee een 38:6} 37-4) 37-3) 91-9} 91-2] 87-7 
Menisiclothinpayrmetacn enc citeete.. tare ieee na cee 38-5) 37-0} 36-0} 89-4) 88-8) 84-7 
Women’s clothing....... Ere ciesituniats Moker Bee ace 36-7| 385-2) 36-2} 96-6] 96-2) 90-9 
STE OO CLS eee MEE TAA sc nis Wis crs os bce Ge 39-8} 38-9) 39-7) 93-3} 92-1] 87-9 
SVVOO Chm rO MUGS Meter aahc rs arcithe mati a Gauuine re cel: 43-0) 40-8) 41-3] 117-5) 107-1] 108-8 
Aw, au cup lanin eprriyllcee ne sees eae eee ess 42-7; 39-1] 40-4] 125-5] 111-0] 116-5 
HUET LULL OL mere Pa vr t tere teen cist rene fososo onace sa ty ancitenvcle od. ehesace 43-5) 42-7) 42-3] 105-4] 105-2) 98-3 
Ophersvood products seus ees eeee sees. eeeen 43-5) 43-9) 43-7) 99-6) 97-1] 91-2 
waper TORO CUCUS Mat trices is seats oars ai ei ee. 44-7| 44-9) 47-3) 141-8] 141-7] 135-0 
IPiliponzunG jek oereAOWUNNEN SA neo veoh Aone okeeeto. 45-6} 45-7) 48-8) 149-9] 149-7] 143-8 
Othbenoanemoroductse eesti aoe. 42-1} 42-2) 42-7] 114-7) 114-5] 104-4 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...............| 39-6} 39-4! 40-1] 149-9] 148-6] 133-9 
plromandisteelproductssemeet.. ose lol eee 41-8) 41-7] 41-8) 146-3] 145-4] 134-8 
Aericultural implements. .-...02-6<+0+.ssecneesslc.. 39-4; 39-9} 40-8! 160-6} 161-9] 150-4 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 42-0} 41-2) 42-2) 156-7) 154-7] 137-5 
Elandiwareran dutoolsse ayers eiecisiysianas scorer 41-7) 41-8) 42-4} 130-9] 130-9) 121-0 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 42-3} 41-7] 40-3} 127-8] 126-7] 120-3 
TrOniGaS tin ose eee ns, a Bee ey ne eee 42-4) 41-8] 42-6] 142-7] 141-1] 132-4 
Mc linenyarnt ownage ae 2, youh iy. cic tee cent 42-0] 42-6} 43-1) 136-1] 136-0] 127-5 
Prima vairo nian Cusbee lesen scsticcty sine can een cies 41-8) 41-7) 40-7} 158-6) 157-1] 147-1 
Sheek me bal prOdUCtss yaceeae ae hacen ces phe eron sled 42-0} 41-5) 41-6} 140-5) 137-2] 126-1 
BlransporiationiedilpmMenta neuen menole son oe seon. ne 41-4) 40-2} 41-5) 149-2} 146-3] 137-7 
PAUnCranpeand partswes er ..05.- io mee tenes enlne soe. 44-8} 41-7] 47-8] 146-8] 140-4] 135-5 
IMG CoreveniClesimeme nt rasa ce as «cass nes ee em, 41-6} 39-6} 39-2) 166-8] 164-4! 148-1 
Motor vehicles and parts accessories................. 39-3) 40-1} 39-7] 152-0! 152-9) 138-4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment BT ee ee 40-0); 388-5} 40-8] 142-1] 141-8} 137-4 
Shipbuilding and repairing. . Sogecadudencccsucgan|| Cb ACH eich GES ieiectOlL abso) 
*Non-ferrous metal products. . coanconecdoocogascsanl! Glesh| 2alo@) 2@oill) TOS Gi Wa oO)) Tyo) 
AMiviroubanrion Fo doVelhOUS ac anancoe couumenrcoebeucosuhoe 43-0} 43-0] 43-1! 138-5) 138-1} 123-3 
Brass and copper DroductSs.s..00ss.02e esc. c ee een. 42-0] 42-0} 42-4] 134-6} 135-6} 123-5 
SMISlineanGsrehinin ec: ae eey ec meee 40-7} 40-4) 42-2) 164-1] 163-4] 148-6 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies. . wa veeeeese-| 40-9] 41-1] 40-8! 140-2) 140-5) 181-7 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment! Ses tne 41-1} 40-7) 41-0} 164-2) 163-4} 152-2 
*Non-metallic mineral products...................000- 44-0} 44-4) 44-1) 128-7] 128-3) 120-1 
CTA yap TO CUCL Me Nets ore Aoiee te acs ro iceroxid oie Ate is. 44-1; 44-9} 44-5} 121-3} 121-1] 112-0 
Glasstandielass products..-.ceasc-c. eee ce eee eee. 44-6) 45-6) 43-6} 124-7] 124-3) 115-1 
Products of petroleum and coalss..sscsseo0sese seen e. 41-7| 41-1] 41-1] 173-5) 172-2) 159-7 
bemrcaliproductse een e ees aoe ee een 41-5] 41-3) 42-6) 132-0) 132-1] 122-3 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 41-1} 40-9) 41-1) 107-6} 107-3] 97-8 
AWorGkon tH ctrl bisichivs heh Kemer A AS AO Oo Sonn detooo nod 41-3} 40-5) 43-9] 149-9} 152-0] 137-4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................| 40-7} 39-9} 41-1] 103-7] 103-5} 98-0 
SD ura blerzoo cds emer ik. reo oie nica Sinton oes SEL Rasen ine 41-8] 41-1} 41-7} 141-1] 139-4) 130-0 
INon=durableyZoodswe sc awiisieewiseniseaieee atten: 41-4) 41-1) 41-4) 117-0! 117-5} 110-6 
CONStruChione te Mey se ee ou ens ee Ree 42-8] 42-0) 41-7] 130-1] 127-4} 120-3 
Buildings and sinicourese ne aienie eietni tere 41-9} 42-3) 40-9] 143-6) 141-9} 131-0 
Highways, bridges and streets..................0... 43-2} 40-0) 43-0) 102-5) 99-9] 96-4 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 46-0} 44-8) 45-5} 131-0} 131-0) 119-2 
SOL VICC ME een tee Nees MeN ere tet he oN PONTE Nod shiva 2 aalalel de 42-9] 42-9) 42-7) 72-7) 72-1] 68-3 
Hotelssanairestaurantss eer eraecieieroneeee 44-0} 44-2) 44-0} 71-4) 70-4) 66-9 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 41-0} 40-9} 40-5} 71-6) 71-5) 67-7 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Aug. 1|Sept.1 


1952 | 1951 








62.69) 57.86 
66.11) 59.67 
59 86} 55.95 
70.17) 62.10 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Wages, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly 
Real Wages computed by the Economics an 








d Research Branch, Department of Labour. 














r Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Average Aer Average ---- 
Date Hours Average” Weekly : Average 
Worked Hourly Earnings Avert aoe Consumer Real 
Per Week Earnings (W.E.) Weekly Price Weekly 
Earnings | Index Barnes 
cts $ 
Monthly Aweragenl 945 res. esas eer tera oe 44.3 69-4 30.71 73-6 75:0 98-1 
Monthly Average 946.009. 45sec yas tte te iieete cette 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly AveragenlO4 (ee sada set otto ai eer: 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96:5 
Monthly, Averages 9480e5. a5 stan yest ieee nein 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 049) 232 see tstmitre steele weirs ert at 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly, Awveragen| 950 S98 asnvaeet atsyserres git tele eeee 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 102-6 
Monthly, Aweragest 9b lieer sssmer setae teeter 42-1 116-8 49.15 117-8 113-7 103-6 
Week Preceding: 
Sentember 1) 105i... poetics, Netter dee 41-5 120-6 50.05 120-0 116-5 103-0 
October es TO5de eee ears soeircee ant aerer 41-9 121-9 51.08 122-5 117-1 104-6 
November lo L950R stun) eee has eerie 41-8 123-5 51.62 123-8 117-9 105-0 
December 15 1950i4. e.0 Woes eeetee ene 41-9 124-5 52.17 125-1 118-1 105-9 
January WTO 5B ee we) eb et are ok.k Recess eames Alea 127-1 oSe0L 127-1 118-2 107-5 
Eébruarya a LOS 205) pea trees: aces eee 41-6 127-1 52.87 126-8 117-6 107-8 
' March Nie T9520 8-1 gonna ee. eee ee 41-7 127-8 3.29 127-8 116-9 109-3 
April Poh! 19508 |. ae eee. ae een eer 42-] 129-0 54.31 130-2 116-8 111-5 
May T1952). ade. dese tek cco, oes tee Aang 129-4 53. 96* 129-4 115-9 111-6 
June Ws VO5 Di 2S Aer aks Ste ae See ree 41-3 129-7 DoeOl 128-4 116-0 110-7 
July fed OSD bee 3a a ee ee 41-3 128-6 Doma 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August 14 1952... PRE Biss scart eee ercleret 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
September dem 952\(4) eee mete ies  eie eare 41-6 129-6 DEOL 129-2 116-1 ilons 

















Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price index into the average weekly 


earnings index. 
(Average 1949=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours. $48,483, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours, 


$54.22. ; 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-7 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of. all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of. these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies and 
applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 75%: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 


on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benetits who are subject to a temporary mass 
lay-off are not registered for employment, 
and thus are not included in the statistics 
reported on form UIC 751 nor in the main 
figures in form UIC 757. A temporary mass 
lay-off is defined as a lay-off either for a 
determinate or indeterminate period which 
affects 50 or more workers and where the 
workers affected, so far as is known, will be 
returning to work with the same employer. 
Commencing 15 days after the date of such 
a lay-off, claimants still on the live insur- 
ance register are registered for employment 
on their next visit to the office and hence- 
forth are counted in both statistical report- 
ing forms. Persons losing several days’ 
work each week and consequently claiming 
short-time unemployment insurance benefits 
are not included in either statistical report- 
ing forms unless they specifically ask to be 
registered for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 









































Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month -- —— = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: ; 
? November 1, 1946....... 91, 662 41,156 132,818 102, 676 31,593 134, 269 
Mover bens O4limenea scree sae 65, 184 27,740 92,924 64,730 31,099 95, 829 
INovemiberntme 1048 ant 9 04... 31,856 18,595 50, 451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
INO eID ein O4 Ogee, Sey ee 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172, 366 
INiowemlbeinle| 50m seeeer oan sen a 41,144 13, 085 54, 229 89, 699 bsyehe alls) 147,003 
INomem ben (eho blieeecee ree ee - 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
Deas II ALES Ae IAs ae ie 29,933 9,094 39, 027 138,946 69, 071 208, 017 
4 Pe eR OO Crete AAE nc vs kuie ae 21,192 8, 218 29,410 216, 839 73, 400 290, 239 
Fens We OD eet rcoa te Oe acres 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
Were cS ees 8 eee a ee 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
pNave lll, WEP 54 neni doe om aniceuonnee 18, 252 13, 100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
May 1 "1952 5 a at 6. ae Ia te ae SC cae 25,778 16, 332 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
Pine Rese ok ee es ew 26,915 18. 253 45,168 163, 530 61, 295 224, 825 
July m SLD ee OA bra ect nsec g a, Psi e echt en Deediie 17, 679 40,451 134, 394 61,866 196, 260 
August 1, ROD ee eee item arn: 23,413 17,212 40, 625 118, 318 57,396 175,714 
Septem berm welOs2 sags. wee sacs 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 169 Olenai 156, 290 
October alOs2U)iee enact an os 29.058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
INowember tl Gagne sess... e so. 23, 846 18, 092 41,938 99, 383 49, 258 148, 641 

*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

(1)—Latest figures subject. to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._ UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 


30, 1952 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 














Industry 

Agriculture, fishing, trapping...................-..--+++: 
Logging ebay yeh erse-o ia laa elietaeote ha GENS One Roles Pea Wes ieotetelel talririeitehslelehere res 
Pulp woods seeps cte cece ame mei roe eter ~ 
Tum bem 8c crs ee oc ioe oi os Gal eaters 
‘Other loreinga comer tia teeta GL erica rete: 
I ULE en ee tory ae ery eros Sek Ue OL SrRe Cini aMnOKa 
Coal is ere ie 8 a eA Ee tie econ eaters 

Metallic ores— 
LOM inserted oT NE Ee, PS Ee Ee a 
(Ota I ee eee rs. Sas Cerne ds een ota oo ad 
INTs Ae ie ok dhs erm Oe Ie oOR DEO SaaS 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 
Prospecting and oil producing...........-..---+-++-+++- 
Manufacturing...) 5. 205. adeno ee eee she ec peeeeciern aes 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco).............. 
MNextilesw apparel: UG: ees e seer ici) irsen cel aera 
Lumber and finished lumber products................-- 
Pulp and paper products (inc. printing).............-..- 
@hemicalsand:alliediproductStenes..- . rere 
Petroleum and coal products............-...s2-se0--s:- 
Rubber productemer cece cia citace ease were eretnet- ta tere 


heat hemand leather pro GUCtSeaeeei ee eerie erent 
Stone, clay and glass products...............---+-+--+:- 
Tronandesteel/ang productSem ae e eeaeiiererre: 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............-..+++-+5: 
Machinery: rte eas er ee ee eee eee etary ee 
Electrical equipment and products..................+.. 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 


CONS EPUCTIOTN nese eo eigen ae recor 
Transportation and storage.................0.0 0s eee ees 


Communications, and other public utilities............. 


Personals ee cee ere oa oe iene elects. 
GO EHer SOL VICSs eee th es crise SIS ceca ee eee toners 


ATAFIN DUST RIBS foie ooce: telat e eaeeer  eee ok 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 








Male 


1,826 
3,863 
3,425 

381 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Female 


9,656 
438 
3,999 
4, 683 
536 


20,341 





Total 


2,163 


3,870 
3, 427 
386 
57 


1,133 
256 


166 
168 
196 
223 
124 


49,805 





Change From 


August 


29, 


+- 


41 +4+++ 


Ege ea 


is welt ek a (Pg ae i | 


+ 


4+ $44 


apres cal beg es 


1952 


Septem ber 





I+} }+t+t 1b itit +ili 


lew 


Bae 


27, 1951 h 


698 


x 
20 
a) 


18,828 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIE 


BY OCCUPATION 








Occupational Group 


S AND LIVE APPLICATIONS F 
AND BY SEX AS 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





OR EMPLOYMENT 
AT OCTOBER 2, 1952 (2) 








Live Applications for Employment 
































(@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 























Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. __. 1,560 783 2,345 | 3, 828 1,162 { 4,990 
Clerical workers.............c0ce0eceee. 2,054 3,821 5, 875 | 5,591 14, 360 | 19, 951 
Dales WOrkers,). Mei. ske soos leche ee. 1,591 1,695 3, 286 2, 654 6,547 9,201 
Personal and domestic service workers... | ise 8, 299 9, 432 hl PPRY | 8.912 20, 135 
1 
CATUC LMM er eet Cre ee 67 1 68 929 5 934 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1, 605 84 1,689 733 124 | S57 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 13,304 3,942 17,246 33, 044 8, 852 | 11, 896 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tobacco). ae Ce ie eee 90 116 206 601 444 1,015 
dextiles; clothing, et¢......0......... 312 2,982 3,294 1, 263 1, 869 6, 132 
Lumber and wood products......... A OLS » 4,317 3,614 46 3, 660 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 50 32 82 708 363 1,071 
Leather and leather products. 119 213 332 387 351 | 738 
Stone, clay and glass products..... liz 5 22 147 32 179 
Metalleworkinomee ann 1,73 3 1,768 +, 692 432 | 5, 124 
Tle etn caller aerereer eye nea oye 281 Al 322 616 336 952 
Transportation equipment.........., ects | bel epee ee Wee 78 243 126 369 
Niiiiges Meee. ee em. ae Ae. cae 403 409 1 | 410 
Construetion... ee as eras r et | Pye Ooi ie tienen See 2,631 stile yaaa Wat fh, 851 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1 133 21 1,154 5,005 | Bn | 5,036 
Communications and public utility. . | OG Ae en | 42 165 | } 166 
iiraceancisenrvices een aay cnn ee 299 285 584 882 766 1,648 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... Ih aeys) 156 | 1,691 9, 298 899 6,197 
Poremens ee 60 2 62 949 146 | 1,095 
ATDprentices een, aaa... 201 57 258 W204 39 1,253 
Unskalled workerss.......+4.....++..-<. | 1, (44: 2,060 | 9, 804 35, 697 9,178 | 14,875 
Food and tobacco............ re 202 358 | 560 744 1,633 rout 
Lumber and lumber products....... 419 A7 466 | 1,711 | 171 1,882 
Wetalwonkiios te peateicneon o. seeee 323 39 | 362 1,765 323 2, 088 
C@onstracwonnae see eee ee ke Oy OLe alter cea: | 3, 014 | 4,950 =e 4,951 
Other unskilled workers............. 3,786 1,616 5,402 26,527 7, 050 So,001 
GRAND TOTAL...................... 29,058 20,685 49,743 | 93,699 49,140 142,839 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


(1942—1952) 
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Applications Placements 
Year — ------ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
EES dn cae n otaat a eee 1,044,610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
MOA eee va ro eae le ee 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689 622 1, 239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
ULE eS caath a ae, ee ea ae ee ree | 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
Od ORR Se eek cde, en 1,855, 036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
TON. oy Sick ee Ie Mind ee ie eo 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859,412 
UE oc Relais Cee anh eee ae ee 1,189,646 439,577 1,629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769,849 
LOA Set sr Pees se See 1,197, 295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
EOS 0 Semen ey eRe eke ce ace. 2 1,295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
NOD 0 eerepercnnee: SOO oes ht ee eee ee 1,500,763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
9} Ee ee. a ee ee eo CN, WA ee 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
HOS 2mAOLwiss) te ee eo eee i, 200, 016 487, 458 042 ou 518, 289 Daa ayes! 745, 663 
ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











| Number Month of Septembez, 1952 























EUS: See oy, 
Province enefit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days US, 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 
$ 

INewloundlamd siesncee wee eise eee Ae tei enics cee emote iar ciceee as ohece 773 552 23,020 Gowler 
iPrincesHdward tslandeeeeet ieee eer Bo ee oath crea, cap Pats Seeks 287 136 7,282 19,134 
IN Cente: ies 616) 0 6: ee ea et MM enti Ae atl Sennen Gp cheer santa 4,188 2,069 86, 458 263,101 
INS al Dhabi Weis Cee oor eae Arecionmra ce com Goro ace oe cans em dors 4,085 1,860 84,025 254, 101 
GED. Hardee a ahiethen a ons ttn Re nar and Oc eee emer ee recrmeneies 23,189 14, 265 645,412 1,812, 265 
QOntarion wees ccc ee Oe os ae ART Sa? citrate 24,971 12,992 605, 044 1,797,429 
Manitobancerin cere ere RT er ic ee 3, 266 Ipeoil 82,431 228, 340 
Saskatchewan......... ee Pee ARS co.cc ae 923 409 23, 856 65, 902 
IN TDertane een ec eee hie he eee eras eae cea eic rere enn cee tere esr tates 1,897 1,098 51,385 158, 531 
British Goltinbia ats eae ee roles ogee ete ree ee ee a 10, 730 8,485 324,131 1,036, 891 

Motale Canada september eLOD2 mitre meme eines tate Ce 74,309 43, 167 1,933, 547 5, 710, 886 

Total. Canada, Auguste L9o2ecejerin oe eerie at a 82,740 46,642 | 2,150,173 6, 238, 800 

Total Canadas Septem en, abo bilsmperserter teres eteeleteretettter 64, 256 | 38,181 1,378, 344 3,456, 965 











* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















6 days | 7149 13-24 | 295-48 | 4g-72 | 73 days 
-rovi é Ss . e AL é " es 
Province and Sex Torat lore days days aye fae ook 
Newiound land seeeremec aa eiie niche chester ie ol 400 114 171 366 255 265 
IM alee, in wre aon iecks a, pacer 1,436 370 104 160 335 241 226 
Pemale so s5 hee cee Soe ore area 13 30 10 11 31 14 39 
Prince Edward Islands.ce. iro ts2s0 ess 399 91 38 50 80 41 99 
Malesn pent eae nee as Pe 282 67 24 39 60 20 72 
Memiale:s tema rmee teas: «nike omicperetrnrer 117 24 14 11 20 21 27 
INGValsCOtla.c serene eae eee eee 1, Wid 2,651 612 936 15323 600. 1,051 
Male.) eae cna cain ee eer 6, 211 2,450 515 800 eal 495 810 
I emale:.5 Neer eee eccee eee: 962 201 97 136 182 105 241 
New BrunsiviG asec emier eit sncin nee iete 5, 558 1,320 667 885 987 699 1,000 
Male. 3/6 Nerase renee tiara s, cc crosses 4,482 1,103 ily 745 828 572 717 
eriailet) facies. seatetomeatete sracer stare 1,076 PAN 150 140 159 127 283 
(ie bec haaescn chan ate aot hectare cee eens 35, 409 9,177 3, 794 4,751 5, 994 3,780 7,913 
Mal eke enrccnan eee ot een eee 21, 732 6,297 2,421 3,009 3, 643 2,056 4,306 
emalevee natce ce eee eee err 13, 677 2,880 ae 1,742 2,801 1, 724 3, 607 
CONTATL Osh cae atone eee Ae ieee Mes etemtess 34, 035 9,946 4,039 4,042 4,455 2,743 8,810 
Malan ie san tapi. rohit ntciee oar 22.677 7,249 2,988 2,484 2,744 1,514 5, 698 
IP GTniclem mt n c a aee eee 11,358 2,697 1,051 1,558 1 7A 1,229 3,112 
Vianitoba nq mareee cn oe eisea ean ees 4,086 991 265 431 702 390 1,307 
Malewnyiccs ons ages PE Oy oth ory 2202 521 118 218 253 223 819 
UY aia0t ll: eee een ees ober roan a cence 1, 834 470 147 213 349 167 488 
SaskatChewanle sta mesuty-.Gmcmene tear ers 1135, 206 86 134 196 132 381 
IM BIG. cee Orie tee aie Cum eee eta 582 94 36 59 92 66 235 
Hemale see en eee nae eee ener 553 112 50 iD 104 66 146 
A Ibertalescrcmeese tice eR ee eines 4,057 2,240 230 296 333 240 718 
Males oon. oa mene cramer tee: 3, 169 1,969 132 182 188 153 545 
OTIS fer ck. ces eee ae ieee acy RE c= 888 271 98 114 145 87 173 
British Colum pide eee eee nee arn 15, 289 4, 232 1,583 2,438 2, (12 1,401 2,928 
Mie 5 han ait an areca toe ere ee 11, 654 Seooll 15273 1,905 1,997 975 2,153 
Memaler cr ciertin sorcerer ere 3, 635 881 310 533 715 426 770 
SOTA Trcic de-aetroks inthe a eran Ceca rere ta 108, 712 31, 254 11, 428 14,134 17,148 10,281 24,467 
MAW. jase sore wee shee me orer ea 74,477 23,471 8,128 9,601 11,381 6,315 15, 58] 
IRM MATM (vere on eee ache eee eee 34, 235 7,183 3,300 4,533 5, 767 3,996 8, 886 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES. 
SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. D.B.S. 





Province 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Total 

















ae Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

Newfoundland RoR OA CE OT SOR MERC 871 665 206 847 551 296 270) 
Prince Edward Ueland i j..c5 sey sed sa- 00 < 226 147 79 200 152 48 55 
Nova Scotia. 3 Ie tr Rc en Re eT ae 4,269 2,638 1,631 3,415 2,689 726 1,668 
New: Brunswitk.s..8.4.2.0..+seeeces eee 2,963 vol 1,232 2,772 Oreo 545 732 
Quebec Suck Rete Ch PITS OA PaO COERE: oe a 20, 255 12, 299 7, 956 19,583 14, 671 4,912 5, 642 
Ontario mec Co OORT ERNE IE OLE SR RE Oo 22,003 11,169 10, 834 22,209 17,961 4,248 3, 847 
MisamiGOD attra. ae ieee eee coe Sor 1,929 1,239 690 1,928 toon 57] £9) 
Saskavcnew anmeenenen in yt Seen paiva 597 423 174 594 373 221 101 
STIS, CRS AS ee ae 1,492 | 1,036 456 | 1,410 092 418 278 
pve niglay Colville Aason soceneeadeasaacat 10,098 5,373 4,725 10, 104 7,947 2, 157 Deane 
* Total Canada, September, 1952....... 64, 7031 36, 720 27,983 63, 0622 48, 920 14, 142 15, 955 
Total Canada, August, 1952.......... 61,038 35, 156 25, 882 68, 146 50,537 17, 609 13, 614 
Total Canada, September 1951....... 62,456 ahh aby 24,944 61, 443 49,595 11, 848 15,546 





1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 12,841. 
Of these, 759 were special requests not granted, and 1,141 were appeals by claimants. 
pending at the end of the month. 


2 In addition, 13,651 revised claims were disposed of. 
There were 1,784 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 


AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement September, August, |September, 
1952 1952 1951 
GlaimMs wD reall wetlae ve sete eta Sees ease ove cud Bc vintcans he alten ares Slaten wi MUR areas g 5, 527 5, 447 4,665 
Claimants Disqualified* 
ING DECIMeTIN DONC eve yer apeeteee a coe eee yen era rc mete NMS, hs GP iaue ies sievanelniereconey al , 
TS OTA Cort LOM =a LOCA a eee nice ny aeayet <octeu eterna eeteacxonerte make. tte, cab sceueeucie siane 2,048 5, 933 2,590 
Grdaiysror lessen. oer ome. 5 A, et RS eee. SRI ee RE TS ee ee 923 1 7483 oe ee 
ECU SLOT ESS rier ss acre ees 5 Sat eS RUG wlodeetss BS. Jol oie ate ares ae 1,125 re ei oa en a8 By 
Nopicapableonandmotiavailabletor works ym s.. es chicl-isie vee eee seein 1,761 1,421 940 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.......... Shiga eee ear aes ass oe 903 1,508 181 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............-...... 1,356 1,105 856 
Discharged for misconduct........... Gps tre tanuk ia opee ide Rianne Sore 551 582 446 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause......... aoe ace alt she sete eas 4,476 4,265 oF 173 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 1,021 907 893 
OP Hers VCASONS ie tarecins oerera faethe rie Gieeaete Ae wena x cies) =yeinis wl ste nape aah 1,108 1,015 971 
ANSI ola tate gM oT Me Dussep 8 Mc?) gt a, nee POM AU fel | 18,751 22,183 14,715 





* Includes 4,609 revised claims, disqualified. 


These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














At Beginning of Month of: Total 
1 ik. Soe gaia a DIG COED OO ON UAICOS DOGDOE DODO C DUO CO cc omatcuc a oO 3, 056, 000 
ie CO TII TC e ee ie vices avncariyade cs icin iriates acetate sfacnlein rn Tuaiaale Mare ereteipa eh Shee 3, 071, 000 
OySiar baie, oo a onto ney Oe RR RnOAT o Unet ais Mone naa noo te pee Tuo no aoc 3,094, 000 
INOMMOM BOE, pobeeaens ane cua dane tan obsumtecr 2Sbncopds neeborcconmsas 3, 106, 000 
1D Eee aN BY sees tec oon Bete it eh on Dondero eneitie Serie mci 3,170,000 
NYT poncanoc subds O6 CpetRGRns cb SupGuoRD apn colbaaarpnocraonoone 3, 183, 000 
UPS Gy gh 'ieh pe ee na pee See Ic oman er rare ert rear 3, 195, 000 
Vitae cee rs eee ue ees  rearey ere acrcier see erayetnisicayelets i yeist otal ster 3,191, 000 
Pir Re cose arate gis cece aN eins we alatorw tall crn.e\p eimiiperare om shy su ofolbwteia gates 3,195, 000 
A Carre te te, ee Sac sata ox pvp « » alah cin eldcai wine: Soja anther ats ia > Sialic Soret 3, 086, 000 
SAE 5 ch te ne DACRE BOE MMT er pera Mee eee nS 3,089, 000 
Bh Me sr Sn ieee ic OM Oe Rakyat Wie aes eae wate 3, 108, 000 
Jira ik ee Ae ee eS eee Peer near piace rear romeo oe 3, 147,000 


Employed Claimants* 





2,972, 100 
2,990, 100 
3,010, 900 
3, 006, 200 
3,616, 300 


2,935, 900 
2,876, 500 
2,874, 600 
2,874, 700 
2,867, 900 
2,945, 500 
2,985, 300 
3,034, 400 


83, 900 
80, 900 
83, 100 
99, 800 
153,700 


247, 1007 
318, 5007 
316, 4007 
320, 3007 
218, 100 
143, 500 
122, 700 
112, 600 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 














Pevcent: Wie, mae wees ee ae ee filed es asic aa £ ere 
I ee | Retail 
Bee Fuel Ore M ‘ 1 ee 
—— : : urnish- | Miscel- ndex 
he 1,| Total Food Rent 4k Clothing mes and ie laneous (Com: 
1B Services modities 
only)? 
LO UA ares, feces Mec, acne 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 §9-6 
BOO ete tenth ce tess, clllegteens ware 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS See Pte arte ta cca lene eee oe 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LOB 9 eerste eee ioe ee whe 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100:7 101 101-4 101-0 
NOCD Peres et ute ree 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
DOA Ge. come Acise 22°6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124 112-6 132-1 
OAT Berns hei ees 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
LOA aia tla teases 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
PO AG Sy fahrnias trate tv als 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
January..... 58-3 159-6 * 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February........... 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-5 
Marche a wer ecee 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
Aprile) ora 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
May see ave ee ee 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JUNE way eee ieee 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
OL Rie ees 66-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
PATIOS Uien rin arenes 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 188-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-9 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October eee 68-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
DANUATY Aaa 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Riebruany-eeeeee eee 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
March eeseene 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 135-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
ATT Ae eee a eae 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132°3 186-2 
Mai ycerds ets earners 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
JUNC As cere ee tee 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 Bou 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
UL Vette etc ike eee 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
IAUPISU cee nie dees 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.........: 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October) sees 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195°6 
1951 
JEIETA  AnGeasane 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
IMA QIN nc aobeossc 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchiwteneee aeecenee 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
April Meee eee 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Miayaarene en oti 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
DUNG Sea are Pees 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
Ulivi ae 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
I NVOU TS te Anson aotate 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
‘October senna ame 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
December.......... | 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
PODUAL VA Ree eee 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Hebruaryinonueene. 89-3 190°8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
MAT Cheeta eon: 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
POT lh ee cor eee anaes 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
MAY sae cde ase 85-2 186-7 235-3 146°3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
VUNG ee ere nate 34 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
ARV Rasen She oleae 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
AEM senainiony Gud soe 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September.......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
OVC OVOIS hBoad cb eee 83-5 185-0 279-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November.......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 


eS 
* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100, 


{7 Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1la.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO NOVEMBER 1952 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























- ae oe 
eT Tete ‘ : ouseholc ommo- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation |-dities aud 
Services 
POKG Januar yews... fae dees as ues Bote w: 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
SDT UAE Vee AS conse 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Marcle, fae GW ten vce si aie 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
ADE estes Geta 8 eRe 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 190-1 99-5 
IMS Verremteree ae Ae oe, BS. 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
UNG PANO er re ee cts «omar 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
LUE s ee eee ft). Rel Oe. 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-§ 
August AA OPEC Oe A LS oe ee 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
SSIS) ai HST aN OVSS De a ce we ke alee a an 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Octo ben anes ses eB are ek 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INGviem bers ieaeacie eh os acces 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
ED eCember awry wa ek anne. 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
BYICH awa! ah ache cede me crratnes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LODO N ANUP Yack ace cle oe Pebnsa te es 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
HE DEUS Ie eae Berrie hit rtiies 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
March TS oe ee NN isa h eed oosaniote, iis 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
AD il ore ere peo ee, gE 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
WIEN ap sceey Artes Eee eee 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
DUT Se ree Oe arch te oasis sare 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
ULV RC Re eee 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
EAU TUS Utrera ete ae teins tere hers: 103-3 103-8 107-8 ag-3 102-6 102-5 
Septembera cess eve eaaceeure. 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
OCGtobereere ttn nr oe ee 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
IN(ONEMM OER, ocsasueanevauanbensao. 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
December eter ne. oct 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
NGI Shoes ay an 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
OD VANUAT VRyeane he uk cece eee. 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
LING) ay a VES Siento eden eg tea es Meee ae” 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
IVI SiG eter Pesca, wpe oe ae <dns rs betas 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110°5 108-3 
PAY eee ee ee le can, ota Sato cvs nino? 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
IA YB ice ee pI Seog a yee et nee 11232 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
UNG eee a: ee ee UNS 3e7/ 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
SATU RIA, 5 pu oe etic ah RR Sree 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114°3 112-2 
Jd Tol pe i 5, oe a ee 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Neplempenseere sh ge eye dees 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
OCtOber mente ie oh eer ee ee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
INOVembers: seer acl: foci ce as 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
December pene 4. Stet oe . aes 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
CAT eyed, Pikb. . 8. pi tak 2, Br aes 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111°5 
10522 J AN UAT Wey ae Monee, cae cmdline vows 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
HUG nU AT Viewer pee ih toc toe eaters 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
INarChimenrewien on eee fr tie a cats ie ages 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
Aor ape ee ee. tccrolapenciniis-onk a8 a 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
1 IIA? es Spee, ae OR ee ree 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
IMIG ee ee nie cote hoi cartoon 1160 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
SU Vee By PIR ese Rs ae RE 116+1 116-0 120-6 ialilery 115-9 115-6 
JAVTEATTS Os © athe, Ses Cenc Re OR OO EE Oe ce 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
Septemiberyeees came ciacs soca 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
OGtO Der Meee adn sea ion ead 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
NO VEMDerywentn it aa de dose eee ne 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1952 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Total 
Octauls | Sept. 2,{ Oct. 1, Food Rent Fuel 
1951 1952 1952 

St. John’s, Nfid. (4) 103-0 103-6 103-0 103-0 106-6 107-6 
1S CHEN eae ie, Sagan 178-2 176-7 174-0 220-3 Por! 152-5 
Sta O DNase: eee 185-1 183-9 181-6 224-4 127-8 146-9 
Montredlan.ssceenee 196-4 191-7 189-8 243-1 151-3 142-8 
BORON TONT kee ae 185-8 183-3 181-8 217-8 157-3 176-4 
Winnipeg: ees: 183-1 179-0 177-5 229-6 134-8 133-3 
Saskatoon.......... 187-0 182-7 181-5 233-2 132-3 158-6 
dT GntOn a anes 181-9 Weer 177-0 235°8 125-3 121-8 
Wal GOUVEEs aati 190-0 189-0 187-3 234-5 135-6 176-9 




















Clothing 


102-7 
221-9 
228-7 
194-8 
206-3 
203-2 
217-5 
215-7 
218-4 





Home 

Furnish- | Miscel- 

ings and | laneous 

Services 
101-5 100-3 
186-4 138-5 
185-7 151-4 
202-4 144-0 
188-9 147-6 
197-8 141-2 
202-7 134-3 
190-1 140-3 
194-0 153-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Bass: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 








*Commodities 





iBéel, sirloinistes kere eee ee ee eee 
Bees roundsstealcs see ee eee 
Beet: blade: ae eee oe 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ 
Lamb, leg roast.. : 

Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut. . 


Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 
ard PULey ala cene en meee cemecr tno 
Shortening, vegetable................. 
Fees, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton....... 

LC ccteteke ete: a NC tO ee ovo ies eee 


Butter, creamery, prints. . 

Cheese, plain, mild, $lb.. vee 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped sliced. . 
Flour, all-purpose. . _ wee. 
Corn Flakes, SOU naer anteaters cite 


Onions, cooking, AC Es OME, Sa ee 
Potatoes, No. I Mey: 
Prunes; pK gise<catio. Se ccn sean tee 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... 


Oranges C@ aliiorniaee peer eee eeneee 
Jamostraw Derry; lolOZ.a- eee meee eee 
Reaches 510779 oss eee ee tres 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orin bag....... 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 
Tea, black, 4 








* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to October 1952 Prices. 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





























Per Dee. Dec. Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept Oct Ace 
1941 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 1952 1952 
lb. 120-7 154-8 255-2 323-5 383-8 | 340-1 318-1 88-0 
lb. 125-7 167-9 284-4 360-3 427-2 379-6 | 3538-2 82-9 
lb. 132-7 162-3 303-1 390-5 | 485-1 396-6 | 374-6 59-7 
lb. 136-7 168-3 339-7 | 442-4 562-8 | 463-6 | 440-0 59-5 
lb. 109-9 152+8 242-3 283-3 334-0 320-0 | 285-1 81-6 
lb. 125-3 143-8 246-8 245-2 | 293-9 234-8 | 240-1 64-3 
lb. 127-0 143-4 268-3 289-9 313-2 267-5 265-9 50-0 
4 |b. 132-3 142 =50) S23o-5 eee led 236-4 174-0 174-0 31-9 
lb. 151-3 159-6 |) 21657) 257-7 | 263-0 144-4 143-5 15-6 
lb. 134-7 137-5 222-9 239-0 | 258-3 207-7 | 207-0 29-5 
doz. 156-4 181-3 234-5 220-9 264-9 224-0 | 225-9 70°6 
qt. 111-0 95-4 164-2 aloe 179-8 191-7 191-7 21-1 
lb. 140-5 148-0 232-2 | 220-5 253-6 | 231-2 | 234-1 63-9 
pkg. 174-6 165-4 226-7 | 226-7 | 255-8 261-8 | 261-8 34°7 
lb. 106-5 106-3 165-1 177-6 191-8 191-8 191-8 12-5 
lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 221-2 230-2 224-3 224-3 7-6 

.. pkg. 101-1 100-0 163-0 169-6 186-8 195-4 195-4 18-0 
tin 129-9 137-7 189-6 176-4 247-4 296-7 | 274-9 29-0 
tin 117-5 121-7 146-7 145-7 163-4 171-2 172-8 1-7 
tin 128-3 132-7 184-1 168-3 179-3 193-8 193-8 20-9 
lb. 108-2 126-5 159-2 141-2 151-1 217-0 191-8 9-9 
10 lbs 89-9 149-4 153-7 133-2 158-3 291-9 | 243-6 55-5 
lb. 115-8 120-2 190-3 211-2 252-9 235-5 233-8 27-5 
lb. 104-0 108-6 128-5 134-6 175-9 171-9 169-8 25-3 
doz 132-5 154-3 124-6 149-9 152-1 130-3 138-0 37-8 
jar iblibos: 115-1 146-7 159-7 166-6 159-5 158-3 26°6 
tin 101-5 106-1 142-6 142-7 154-7 153-4 152-7 22-6 
lb. 132°3 132-3 150-8 191-7 204-2 179-0 175-8 11-0 
lb. 141-6 131-7 195-3 298-5 | 314-7 | 308-6 208°3 105°5 
pkg. 145-2 131-6 176-9 182-0 186-1 187-2 186-8 54:5 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


















































Beef Pork 
es Ge a) - Sie re 
A le a pe ta] 
Sa ig e go | keel & 
; es ae 2 s op (ea pte | 2 
Locality ra = tas ) 5 oye, els Oo 
g g aq | = © Leo bean lon at 2 
aso | @5 | 286) to | Bo | SSsl Geos] eg] gs 
2. | du lSesl | ee | aeelsegl feel fe 
al fa a) oD) an ea & aa) TR 
as cts. cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a s e 
LS ti John's ate. cee oe es ee ans TL figs all eat ereyere 73°0 57-9 77-0 77-4 72-0 SEE ie Ane 
P.E.1.— a a ae 
o-=Charlotteto wns -cenensetn eee | 95-0 | 85-0] 67:8] 58-4] 53-2] 64-6| 53-8| 97-9! 46-0 
Nova Scotia— a Chee 
Be PL ALAR Hees. tinct ate canesituc.cas ech eee 94-1 85-9 62-0 63-2 60-2 63-7 50:0} 34-2 55-0 
a 
Ae VION OCW Reso cccctes vic vids ame me ee ee 93-6 | 87-1 66-2 65:0 | 63-4 | 65-0] 53-1 39.4 | 51-8 
New Brunswick— | . 
5 Moncton Secrk one eer eee eee 92-9 85-9 61-9 56-8 54-4 65-0 51-6 33°5 51-2 
a 
G-—=Saint Jobnet eee ee eee 94-3 87-8 65°5 64-7 59-3 66-6 50-1 94-5 49.5 
Quebec— = 
¥—Chicoutiinr anche cea ee ee ae ee 110-4 | 105-2 67°4 58-4 64-0 58-0 54-8 34-8 52-5 
= Millen ec Oe ee eee ee ee ee 79-6 | 78:4] 53:5 | 54-4 | 47-0] 58-2} 48-0} 97-3) 51-1 
a } 
CES Koyhageele cus Saeco nem ete So, eee we 99-1 94-5 57°8 59-6 58-3 62-3 48-1 27-5 55-2 
a 
10-—Quebee on2.5. saccecen se. eee eee Oe ee 95-5 92-9 49-2 51-1 52-3 48-1 40-0 28-0 51-2 
Hie—Sherbrookescaceavic cers eee ce oe eee 97-2 92-6 63-0 62-5 48-9 58-7 49-3 30-1 48-3 
a 
2 Sorel hry alesstepee cen cht art ie ee tas eT 97-5 93-0 63-4 54°6 57-5 57-6 7-0 31-6 55-6 
lo hreel Rivers. eens ete ee eee 98-0 89-7 55-9 50-7 47-5 55-2 45-6 | 29-6 55-1 
Ontario— FS 
14 Brantiord:. eee ee ee ee eee 82-2 | 79-6} 59-8] 57-3 | 52:8 | 67-3 | 46-7} 31-41 51-1 
a 
15-=Cornwall eae eee eee 83-7 82-9 53:7 58-7 47-0 58-2 48-4 29-4 50-9 
a a 
16=-lort: Williaa eee eee eee 82-0 79-2 59-2 61-5 56-8 C402. 33-9 62-4 
A Ham il COU ea. erereunetets crac aie to eee 86°8 83-4 59-6 61-1 52-9 66-6 46-4 32-0 50-8 
1S=—Kirkland aketecee see ae eee 79 77-0 57-0 55-6 51-5 65-8 58-6 32-2 58-0 
19 = London syne ee ai ee ee 84-0 | 82-7 | 54:8} 57-2] 53-7] 67-1] 44-7 | 30-9] 54-4 
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a 
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a 
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a 
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25 LOTONLO get once eee Ee eee 87-0 82-5 60:6 59-0 49-8 67-2 a 31-7 48-5 
a 
Di WAN USOL Sache paiva oon Sasa en 79-9 76-7 54-5 59-6 52-0 65-2 46-6 31-2 55-6 
Manitoba— d 
DH fee BVIVIN) Yer eter eras Ht Hein Be, eee iG RR Oe OR 84:6 77°5 58-6 56-0 52-0 62-8 55:4 33-2 52-9 
Saskatchewan— a 
DS LUCE INA are errs eras Nea Se ae 82-1 77°0 59-2 62-2 51-4 63-1 ee 33-4 52-9 
a 
DO = Saskatoonsaaceciccee ts 74-0 71-7 53°3 58°7 48-4 61°3 53-2 33°7 51-2 
Alberta— d 
30 Cal rar visren wen Roeie eee eee ee en oe 85:9 79-7 ae 63-3 47-8 64-0 55-4 34-4 55-1 
Sia Deb rnahiteliheas crank ooo doc asaatouodenoor tbe 80-8 771 55-3 60-8 51-8 62-2 49-5 35-7 51-5 
British Columbia— d 
O27 — Erincerltuperboe. en eee eee eee 94-5 90-0 eats Gas OMe 71-5 61-5 39-6 67-0 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 





Newtfoundland— 
SSL UGH AUIS nc DEED one AE eee ee 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown 


Nova Scotia— 
Seta eee Ren NOR Meee tar Patch ave ganar eo 


A SL eer ae Ne See ec eet: ce. eee g et ool 


New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi 


AOS Quehecoeen ace aarodid- kite yina tele, ots sens 


ti sherbrooke ee trey aan ee er | 


WES SSQ ae Boca ee ae ee ee 


Ontario— 
4 TAM TO Clee cara. ve te nccassclat sic agearr a cteeameaeles 


Isa Choate een Sete, oe ane een aie ane es 


1G—Portewilliamy,-..cesa02 egies caccanmee es 


POS IN Gr bie Sayre cate o cin caren ia aay elevsieloeeanns nies 


Pile OS Arve AR eels oleic ioe eta hi eave cusitccanantnss | 


OL AW AMEE iit ein ae tiers ~ Salt He tsa tco eters 
PE OAlll LESLC PLAT. .\c ecisinewiee Ae eine creates + < 
Hila SSiy@ll abby San os Soo CORI O Ceca ar aOoe 
2 AOL OMUO Menace ra costes cg sialic 


GeV VAN CSO Lee ce tales eva eos Seeuntees oO. cieie exere 


Manitoba— 
DANCE Meats. crete ob he OMe caida ate eres shale 


Saskatchewan— 
DO Re aa ater ete Panss al soaks ar ethleaseie.eus/s Mia eects 


DOES aS Ico O@l sees terse crs stators cutis easweneinr aistchons 


Alberta— 
SCHR AY ae eon qeo Moe Dome Um emn ran apo ncmGe 


SAS IITA OIL GO Mee eer eo alee a roraaien dd sue toveieleiersiearnrarels 


British Columbia— 
B2—— lenin Comyn Oel bam sete arcu oat aa) tere ete 


SE Biahils no ag Gop abo BeBe Pode aaa cman mer IHC OK 





per Ib, 


Lamb, leg roast, 





=I 
oS 
to 


“I 
oc 
or ie) eo oS 














Flour, white, all- 


~~ 


purpose per lb. 


BR wy @ © 





i 





| 





wrapped, sliced, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 














Corn Flakes, per 
8 oz. pkg. 





ie) 
ct 
77 











Sugar, granulated, 
per lb. 


— 
oS 
So oD — 


— 
— 
bo 


— 
lon} 
~I 











| 
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Jam, strawberry, with 


pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


ao co pmo or 











Eggs,fresh, Grade ‘‘A’’| 
large,carton,per doz. 


ore SI 
Cc or 
b = 


~1yS 


Se a eS 
_— 
oS oo Co a bo Cs 


a 
Ho 











Milk, fresh, 


per quart 





Aor) 
RO st 
o 


bo 
bo 


bo 
So 
So 


ao ee @Gegsgocoegegqgeaee oe € 


a ce os & 


Butter, creamery, first 
grade, per 1 Lb. print | 


| 


iz) 
co 
is) 











Locality 


Newfoundland— 


1=Sti John's... eae 


P.E.I.— 


2—Charlottetown............ 


Nova Scotia— 


Cae a GWE) enen ab Bo anene Se 


New Brunswick— 


De Monctontm estes saeentee 


Quebec— 


(© MICOUtIIOT ane ee eee 

SEs Gauientios aetees bet 

9-—-Montreal es. anise anne 
LO Oue bece wancitens pereis ate oe 
ii—Sherbrooke,-..s.2-0-.+4-) 
12 SOLO renin ceive deel orators 


io——hreewkuLV.erseactceasi aa eee 


Ontario— 


(4 Brantlord sentemeeeiiestrr are 
DB OPM WALL os sas pts o meinem ne as 
Ho Hort aWalitareseese ree 
i SlalewaMMNOINS on ooo condo anoK 
i8—Karklandelbakeseepaaee: sete 
19 bond On ee rrtan-n eeetasa 
DANO bids ay eae cherie terse cn riners 
SERA WE. kis ise ne as es. 254 
Bie OGAWA). cs annie ee eine & 2 
23—Sault Ste. Marie... ....00n-+. 0-08 
DAK SiCbUnV name era aaa 
20 LOLOMGO mattis ert 


26 —WANGSODWseas eee aie cere 


Manitoba— 


2(—-Winnipeg sence ace wee oan a eee ene 


Saskatchewan— 


DE REO iN aatse seco Lae ee 


AG ==- SAS KA LOOM vate ace me ance 


Alberta— 


50-—Calearyecmey. aac ar 
aii ie haaYouuneln, Ai amoe sans oaca- 


British Columbia— 


32—Prince Rupert............. 





TABLE F-4.— RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 



































mee deem oea lak |) eal eee 

age| ce | s_| 9 | SEu/ 58s 
Sis She eee aan) ses | Be 

erg oat eaohaee ta | See 
cts. cts cts cts cts. ee 
Oi a caches eal chspereekers GCE soe oo de 15-7 
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per 15 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 
halves, 
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24-6 
23:5 





Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 
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36:0 | 23-9 | 24-9 
29-8 22-6 | 23-0 
30-5 | 22-9 22-1 
31-0 | 22-3 | 23-4 
29-5 | 22-0] 20-8 
29-3 | 22-5 | 20-2 
29-7 2291 |) 2093 
25:5 19-6 18-2 
Pxioa) || cael || Oye 
26-1 21-4 18-9 
25-9 22:4 | 20-8 
26:2 | 19-3] 19-4 
26:2 | 21-6} 20-2 
30°3 20-0 18 

26-9 | 19-9 | 19 

30-9 20-7 19 








32°8 | 21-6 | 28-5 
33:3 | 21:5 | 23-3 
m m 
32°9 | 20-9 | 21-1 
m m 
34-1 | 21-6} 23-0 
m m 
31-6 | 19-9} 19-7 
m m 
30:9 | 19-2] 19-6 





Above food prices are simple averages of 
averages for earlier years. 
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prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 
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carton and loose. 


Californian and Australian. 


(t) Pure. 


(h) Evaporated milk, 17-5 ¢. per 16 oz. 
(s) 28 oz. tin. 


tin. J 
(v) Including tins. 


(x) Californian. 


(m) 15 oz tin. 
(w) Orange Pekoe. 


(n) Mixed— 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


VABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-OCTOBER 1951-1952} 


























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers | = 
and Lockouts Involved | Time Loss 
« \ | 
nse Com- | Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- bos 
During | Existence | During | Existence |. Working Estimated 
Month Month Daye fee 
: | | Time 
| | 
1952* 
SIVA RAPRte WMS Oh AACE NG RR INGE ea iets eek < 15; 15 5, 749f 5,749 75, 220 0-08 
EERE See ctiche trae es he ods iY op? 12,388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
ik arch Pay en ET eet ie lf 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
A Drie eee, pies een ee tee Va 20 3 8,352 12,055 178, 605 0-19 
1 eae Soe Se ec 28 42 14,434 22,973 247,733 0-27 
UT Gee tte nen Poin elas ei ith 40 44,704 59, 364 708, 382 0:77 
UL POOR ONG TRE aE nd lag Tues 24 47 8,802 5D, (al ee ool als 0-95 
EAUOUSUMS CREE rer kl. tte thir sestohoac hs 19 43 6, 295 15,018 205,515 0-22 
Rentena Grats een. oS we lee Kak eure 16 4] 5,308 15,045 203,245 0-22 
VOCE O DOL Ce ae, fends Sides 17 38 5,931 eave 165, 009 0-18 
Cumulative-totals:...040.5.0s6 <.. 195 114, 858 Bi lowlos 0-30 
1951 
PSIG. 2 Ge -ararahs CRP Ne nn ee 18t 18 6, 255T 63255 16, 988 0-02 
PGDRIAT We east cee shaw Manis 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0:02 
TW BOR CIAL, cic ced ot ogi ote elena eee Ps} 29 4,523 4,988 16, 960 0-02 
MOLES °C Aes ae, a 17 22 ae ee 3,950 10,199 0-01 
Vie Veen mon ee aes tk Wi? alee ace Bye 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
AJIDB IVES oo oho, eee Re an 41 3 15, 289 15, 937 128,510 0-14 
BRS 2e, 3 Gy SU, A a nn 18 36 7,326 11, 249 119, 598 0-13 
CAUETIIS Ge aemart Met) Dae eR. Oe ced She date 26 44 Dales ed 28,215 226, 622 0-25 
SO LOL er MeeawieL scrae Ios slob ci wines. 24 3D 4,035 10, 808 117,480 0-12 
WIELD DER ee A eres ae 18 3 5, 547 8,665 55,467 0-06 
Gumulstive vOualse.se.0ee sees. 233 80,013 747, 094 0-08 
| | 








* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore. 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day, 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1952 (') 














Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Estab- | Workers | Working 
lishments Days 














Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1952 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, 
British Columbia. 


MInina— 
Coal miners, 
East Coulee, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Shaughnessy, Alta. 


Copper refiners, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


VWANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Biscuit and confectionery 
workers, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Bakery workers, 
Kelowna and 
Penticton, B.C. 


Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Hat and cap factory workers 
Amherst, N.S. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 
workers, 
Durham, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products factory 
workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 
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bo 


bo 





2,500 


100 


500 


268 


v 


65 


400 


100 


85 


204 





40, 009 


300 


12, 000 


3, 600 


1,650 


8, 000 


2,400 


1,600 


400 





Commenced September 6; for 1951 
prices for chum salmon; terminated 
October 18; conciliation and negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced September 23; pro- 
testing dismissal of a miner for 
unsatisfactory service; terminated 
October 1; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced September 29; dispute 
with machinemen re payment for 
drilling holes; terminated October 
3; return of workers’ pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced July 14; for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced August 18; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes; 
terminated October 18; conciliation 
compromise. 


Commenced August 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42 to 
35 per week following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 


October 31; conciliation; com 
promise. 
Commenced March 10; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shiop, check-off and 
other changes following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 16; for a 
union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours from 
44 to 40 per week, pay for five 
statutory holidays, two week’s 
vacations with pay and time and 


one-half for overtime -following 
reference to conciliation board 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 21; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union security, two week’s 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
union shop, reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week and_ seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 3; 
conciliation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1952 (!)—Continued 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Estab- 


lishments 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in 


Boiler and radiator factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Truck and _ trailer 
factory workers, 
Weston and 

Swansea, Ont. 


body 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, | 
Montreal, P.Q. | 


1 





Shipyard workers, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Machinists, welders, etc., 
Liverpool, N.S. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Carpenters, 
Red Rock, Ont. 





TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILities— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 
Sydney, N.S. 


Truck drivers and helpers, 
Haliiaxe Nis: 


Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 
labourers, 
Grand River, 
St. Peters area, N.S. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employees, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Garage workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 








Particulars (?) 





Progress Prior to October, 1952—Concluded 


300 


104 


11 


102 





600 | 


290) | 





10, 200 


6, 300 


29, 200 


7,000 


1,245 


800 


oo 


300 





Commenced August 21; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; 
terminated October 24; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced August 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and extension of vacation 
plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference’ to 
arbitration board; terminated 
October 28; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced September 12; alleged 
delay in negotiations for a new 
agreement; terminated October 
9; negotiations; in favour of workers 


Commenced September 15; for in- 
creased wages; unterminated. 


Commenced September 25; for a 
union agreement providing for 
payment of room and_ board; 
terminated October 23; concili- 
ation; compromise. 


Commenced August 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board: unterminated. 


Commenced September 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 


wages; terminated October 14; 
employer ceased operations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced June 24; for increased 
wages; later information indicates 
terminated by September 2; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; later information indicates 
terminated September 24; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 

Commenced September 27; for a 

union agreement; terminated by 

October 8; return of workers and 

replacement; in favour of em- 

ployers. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1952 (!)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Workers 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Estab- 
lishments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1952 


MINING— 
Metal alloy smelter and re- 
finery workers, 
Deloro, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Animal Foods— 
Fish packers, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Teatiles, Clothing, elc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Children's clothing factory 
workers, 
Hawkesbury, Ont. 


Clothing factory workers, 


Quebec, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Prefabricated housing 
factory workers, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Saw factory workers, 
Galt, Ont. 





Sheet metal products 
factory workers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Tool and die factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 
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agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 


7,500 gy mmenced October 3; for a new 


1,400 


16, 3800 


220 


300 


700 


1,000 


108 





per week with same take-home pay, 
union shop and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 30; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced October 2; protesting 
suspension of two workers for 
refusal to work scheduled over- 
time; terminated October 6; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced October 31; misunder- 
standing re duration of work 
period; terminated October 31; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced October 1; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, pay for four statutory 
holidays, overtime rates and 
closed shop; terminated October 
24; return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced October 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 


wages; work resumed at two 
establishments October 31;  un- 
terminated. 


Commenced October 27; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; 
unterminated. 


Commenced. October 3; protesting 
three-day suspension of a worker; 
terminated October 7; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced October 10; protesting 
dismissal of a welder for striking 
charge hand; terminated October 
30; conciliation and return of 
workers pending reference to 
Labour Relations Board; — in- 
definite. 


Commenced October 10; alleged 
discrimination in dismissal of four 
workers; terminated October 10; 
return of workers pending reference 
to Labour Relations Board; in- 
definite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


IN CANADA, 1951 


The outstanding features of the year, as compared with 1950, 
were, on the one hand, an increase of more than 60 per cent in 
the number of work stoppages, and, on the other, a decrease of 


about 35 per cent in the time loss. 


The number of strikes and 


lockouts in 1951 was the highest since 1943 and strike idleness 
the lowest since 1948. The number of workers involved in 1951 
stoppages was greater than average but was 46 per cent below 
the 1950 total which was inflated by the large number of workers 
involved in the railway strike. 


The latest figures available show that in 
1950 collective agreements in effect covered 
more than 1,282,000 workers (L.G., Dec., 
1951, p. 1639). The great majority of these 
contracts were renewed in 1951 by peaceful 
negotiations. In 1951, disputes over 
renewals of existing contracts caused only 
70 stoppages, involving 32,111 workers, or 
two and one-half per cent of the total of 
all workers covered by agreements. 

Wages and related questions have been 
the predominant issues in strikes and lock- 
outs during the last six years. Steadily 
rising consumer prices during this period 
have made the financing of the family 
budget a matter of real concern to the 
Canadian worker. In spite of a sharp 
increase in the cost-of-living index in 1951, 
there was a substantial decline in the 
percentage of time lost in disputes over 
wage increases. In 1951, this issue caused 
48 per cent of the stoppages, involved 48 
per cent of the workers and caused 70 per 
cent of the total loss, as compared with 
an average for the five-year period, 1946- 
1950, of 59 per cent of the stoppages, 73 
per cent of the workers, and 90 per cent 
of the total strike idleness. In 1951, other 
causes affecting working conditions caused 
19 per cent of the stoppages; union ques- 
tions, other than for increased wages, 18 
per cent; and discharge of workers, suspen- 
sion, refusal to reinstate and employment 
of particular persons, other than in connec- 
tion with union questions, 15 per cent of 
the total. There were two small sympathy 
strikes in 1951, three in 1950, one in 1949 
and none in 1948. Pensions and welfare 
plans were not important issues. As there 
are usually a number of issues in dispute 
in each case, the variety and complexity of 
causes leading to work stoppages present 
difficulties in classification for statistical 
purposes. 

In 1951, four stoppages, showing losses 
greater than 35,000 days in each case, 

caused 46 per cent of the total strike idle- 
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ness. These were: sewing machine factory 
workers at St. Johns. P.Q.; tobacco factory 
workers at Hamilton, Ont., and Montreal 
and Granby, P.Q.; motor vehicle factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont.; and gold miners 
and mill workers at Timmins, Ont. 

Figures for the last three years show 259 
strikes and lockouts in 1951; 161 in 1950: 
and 137 in 1949. The number of workers 
involved in 1951 was 102,870; 192,153 in 
1950; and 51,487 in 1949. The time loss 
in 1951 was 901,739 man-working days; 
1,389,039 in 1950; and 1,063,667 days in 
1949. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada the total amount of 
time lost in 1951 was about one-tenth of 
one per cent of the estimated working time, 
approximately the same percentage as in 
1948, 1949 and 1950, compared with one- 
half of one per cent in 1946. The total 
time lost in 1951 was equivalent to an 
average loss for each wage and_ salary 
worker in Canada of less than one-quarter 
day, less than one-half day in 1950, one- 
third day in 1949, one-quarter day in 1948, 
and one and one-half days in 1946. The 
average loss of time for each worker 
directly involved in stoppages in 1951 was 
about nine days, seven days in 1950, 21 days 
in 1948 and 1949, and 32 days in 1946. 

Of the 259 stoppages during the year, 
about 22 per cent were settled in favour 
of the workers, 35 per cent in favour of 
the employer, 34 per cent resulted in a 
compromise or partial gain to the workers, 


and nine per cent were indefinite or 
unterminated. 
Strike idleness in the manufacturing 


group of industries was greater than in all 
other industries combined, causing 74 per 
cent of the total time lost in 1951. In 
1950, the greatest loss was in transportation, 
the railway strike accounting for more than 
a million days. In 1951, time lost in trans- 
portation disputes was negligible. Mining 
accounted for 16 per cent of the total loss 
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LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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in 1951, but in this group stoppages in coal 
mining caused less than five per cent of 
the total. In the construction industry, 
stoppages caused less than eight per cent 
of the total idleness. 

Direct negotiations between workers and 


employers brought about settlement of 113 ° 


of the 259 stoppages in 1951, in some cases 


with provincial conciliators acting in an 
advisory capacity at some stage of the 
negotiations or in drafting contracts. Pro- 
vincial conciliation effected settlement in 
42 cases, federal conciliation in one, and 
civic mediation in one; 15 were referred to 
labour boards and commissioners; six were 
settled by arbitration; and 70 by return of 
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*In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


workers and replacement, the latter being 
a factor in 21 cases. At the end of the 
year six stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

Female workers were involved in 87 of 
the 259 stoppages during 1951, slightly 
more than 7,000 workers, or about seven 
per cent of the total, being women and 
girls. The 10-year average, 1941-1950, of 
females in work stoppages was 74 strikes 
and 9,480 women and girls, or about nine 
per cent of the total of all workers 
involved. 

Six per cent of the total loss was caused 
by 133 stoppages which involved less than 
100 workers in each case; more than 22 
per cent of the idleness by 83 stoppages 
involving between 100 and 500 workers in 
each case; and 72 per cent of the total 
loss by 43 stoppages involving more than 
500 workers in each case. 

About 67 per cent of the stoppages, 
involving 69 per cent of the workers, and 
causing 18 per cent of the time loss, were 
settled within 10 days; 17 per cent of the 
stoppages, involving 18 per cent of the 
workers, and causing 26 per cent of the 
idleness, lasted between 10 and 25 days; 
and 13 per cent of the strikes, involving 
12 per cent of the workers, and causing 54 
per cent of the loss, lasted between 25 and 
100 days. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the LABour GAZETTE 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with partic- 
ulars as to the nature and result of each 
strike. Early in each year a review of the 
previous year has been given, including 
statistical tables analysing the data, and 
since 1912 including a complete list of the 
disputes on record during the year. As 
the monthly statements in the Lasour 
GAZETTE are necessarily of a preliminary 
nature, the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. 

The annual review for 1930, appearing 
in the Lasour GazettE, February, 1931, 
included summary tables back to 1901, the 
result of a revision of the record on the 
basis of the classification of industries 
adopted by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics and other government depart- 
ments for official statistics. This classifica- 
tion had been used for strikes and lockouts 
since 1921, and it was advisable to have the 
record for earlier years on the same basis. 
Other revisions to secure uniformity 
throughout the whole period were made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, 


TABLE Ul.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, 1931-1951* 
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* In this table, figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of year are counted more than once. 
t Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1942, one strike; 1948, 


one strike; and Miscellaneous. 


{ In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 


the construction group. 


§ In 1943 two strikes involved workers in eight stoppages in five industries; in 1946, one strike involved workers in 


two industries. 
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or an industrial condition which is undoubt- 
edly a lockout, is not often encountered. 
In the statistical tables, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. In this 
discussion the word “strikes” is frequently 
used for convenience in place of “strikes 
and lockouts”. 

A strike or lockout 
in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting one working day or 
more. Strikes of less than one day’s dura- 
tion and those involving less than six 
employees have not been included in the 
published record unless a time loss of 10 
days or more is caused. A separate record 
of such minor strikes is maintained in the 
Department. During 1951 there were 12 
such strikes, involving 638 workers and 
causing a time loss of 120 man-days. In 
1950, 10 were recorded, involving 111 
workers with a time loss of 206 days. 

In Tables I and XXII the number of 
employers involved is given. In strikes 
which involve large numbers of shops or 
factories, such as clothing, fur, furniture, 
ete., or building construction jobs, logging 
and fishing operations, etc., only the 
approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 


included as such: 


For Tables II to XIII, inclusive, data for 
the years 1901 to 1930 may be found in 
the 1950 supplement. 

The figures in this report are inclusive 
of all strikes which come to the knowledge 
of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude 
probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
As to duration of strikes, numbers of 
employees concerned, etc., it is not always 
possible to secure exact information but 
the estimates made in such cases are the 
result of painstaking methods in the collec- 
tion of data, and it is believed that the 
statistics indicate the’ conditions with 
reasonable precision. The estimate of time 
loss is reached by multiplying the number 
of working days during which each strike 
lasted by the number of employees directly 
involved from time to time, so far as 
known. The number of employees recorded 
for each strike is the number of those 
directly involved, that is on strike or 
locked out, and does not include those 
indirectly affected. The figures in the 
tables as to workers are therefore the 
number of those directly involved. In 
recent years, when the information was 
available, the numbers indirectly affected, 
if important, have been shown in footnotes 


TABLE IfI.—WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, 
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1935... 2,175 ae 1,330 6,131 638 14, 568 379 5,592 69 255 33, 269 
1936... 1,100 2,605 2,840 8,581 74 15,061 685 3,291 AY, 558 34,812 
1937... 78 3,010 800 15,477 2,060 46,344 1, 286 1,441 188 122A 71,905 
1938... 10 870 1,848 5, 054 12 7,460 879 2,519 1, 489 254 20,395 
1959 Fash cctarsnvas 70 15 31, 102 231 8,051 533 265 563 208 41,038 
1940 ake was 50 1,855 31,052 600 17,018 1,053 6, 816 1,404 771 60,619 
OA elas byes SOO| Sepeeauars 38, 136 3,340 37, 838 4,781 1,566 193 937 87,091 
1942... 426 604 3, 260 19,670 2,738 80, 037 3, 889 Pej Pas, 61 774) + 7113,916 
(ES aa gee oor 682 \Meeecee 59,017 535 139, 656 785 8,712 202 8,865 218, 404 
E944 Fee | eee te DOS ia ore 11,180 864 53,093 427 7,484 105 2,047 75,290 
LAE ay atal Nand Se dl Lea aoe cael ae nana NO 27,422 470 62,788 380 4,322 445 241 96, 068 
1946 48 lee: 19, 000 800 21,414 5, 687 86,815 994 3,645 437 682 139,474 
104 Tees eccometeee 50 750 45, 467 1,799 41,357 6,091 4,434 880 3,292 104, 120 
GA Sivee lia) cents 1495 Oe wee 14, 695 2,000 18, 500 3,007 1,312 239 1,132 f42, 820 
LO SO IA epee cbavccaee lls ae ce tayo: 4,570 1,558 7,179 31,739 3,60 2,200 65 469 51,437 
1O5Oe Sees 130 70 4,348 2,910 47,490 2,318 132,595 378 1,914 192,153 

| 

(WUE gael econ ane 7 AN ae a 14,325 4,864 dopa 5, 867 664 2,957 597 102, 870 





* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
+ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1942, 224 workers; 1948 


110 workers; and Miscellaneous. 


t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbail ling si1ze 19)1; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 


the construction group. 
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to the table listing in detail the strikes 
and lockouts during the year. The workers 
indirectly affected in each strike are those 
in the establishment who are-unable to 
continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the strike. Data as to 
workers or idleness in other plants which 


may have been indirectly affected are not 
included in any of the statistics owing to 
the difficulty of securing exact information. 

The accompanying chart shows the time 
loss in man-working days by groups of 
industries each year, for the period 1914 to 
1951, inclusive. 


TABLE IV.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, 1931-1951 


Industriest 
Trans- 
Year Fishing Mining, etc. portation 
Agri- Log- and Manu- Con- and Trade | Service| Total 
culture | ging | Trapping facturing ?| struction{t] Public 
Coal Other Utilities 
UR ei eka hn aGeeacr 2, 250 11,400 PBs soca geen 3 149,214 3,346 207000) eee 5,605} 204,238 
198 Oe nee ae ee 9,890 298500 |lo2h00 |e ere TOyLLo UBBCASTA Reeds Aoi (tke Reece 412} 255,000 
1osear 1,500) 105, 190 6,500 33,019 14,000} 150,634 3,186 875) 2,383 260} 317,547 
1934. . 93] 193,558 250 91,459 26,700} 252,009 PAH 629 Titel) aye YESS) 
1935... 6,745] 35,090 14, 660 65, 707 Cea 82,038 846 74,696 289 861} 288,703 
1936.. 4,000} 31,305 40,950 56, 042 724 125, 666 1,301 12,052 50; 4,907] © 276,997 
1937. 58] 26,575 1,600} 112,826 26,520! 687,510 7,376 14,458} 4,156) 5,314) 886,393 
1938.. 85} = 1,750 22,744 21,366 36 81,339 1,328 9,517, 3,489) 7,074); 148,678 
WOSOs tl Me cseterets 210 40} 111,274 10, 800 81,562 814 325} 18,864 699] 224,588 
1940)..3| cei: 200 12,070 68,763 7,540} 151,081 2,026 15,087] 6,668} 2,883} 266,318 
1D Real lees PRES A O00 aerate 109,069 82,620} 207,180 12, 662 4, 224) 760} 13,399] 433,914 
1942. 278 974 10,000 66,318 63,211} 296,135 4,266 5, 439 74| 2,407; 7450, 202 
1943 el erec eres (Orso d edo 204,980 3,334| 777,661 1,920 18, 958 718} 26,340] 1,041,198 
O44 eae eee 14D) See meno 28, 507 864} 401,385 15212 45,426| - 334! 12,266) 490,139 
1945 oeillpaat ait | Merete shoe ae 183, 102 396} 1,238,901 2,948 28,096; 3,220 757| 1,457,420 
1946) Sse 450, 000 8,360 43, 854 185,622] 3,760,299 6,995 52,338! 3,743; 5,182) 4,516,398 
LOAT Scie ccoucreene 150 31,000} 1,314,334 45,443) 877,077 44,362 74,271 1,231] 9,472) 2,397,340 
OSS ea Pasa oe OR D0 Re eer ee 303, 639 5,350] 487,532 39, 666 26,176) 2,890) 9,255) 885,793 
1949 50 er eek ee ae 26, 850 3,103} 504,533} 433,022 41,120 45,551} 5,500} 3,988) 1,063,667 
195022 beac ver 520 1,540 14,925 32,875} 245,346 28,866} 1,007,920} 10,867) 46,180) 1,389,039 
bE Toy Barge Ws alsa LAL 7D lee eee 40,129} 106,840; 670,124 68, 412 1,800) 7,947] 5,312) 901,739 





} Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table: they are: Finance—1942, 1,100 days; 1948, 
1,535 days; and Miscellaneous. 
t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 

the construction group. 
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TABLE VIL.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, CONSTRUCTION, 














Buildings 
Year and Railway Bridge Highway 
Structures 

SQSU EE. aca ote oe van ee: (On| ees ween 1 3 
103 ie). cere ee Pe eee ae ES} Fg Seah ae a AS hg ae RR Pa Setd cen it 
1033. foe eee ree ara: Nd he ene eh ee 2. Te ae coer i 
198 4 ey net te eeetaen St day GYM the cea ee ore 1 1 
HEE PERE n soca hs Hoe dae mar DiS | Reet neta | eer ae sc 2 
O36: te eee Menor iene Sl ec Mi cert \Poa, at aekce nen eit 3 
1937). oe ee Seer eae Te 9 1 1 13 
TI Boater Me Re cones i tee SO ae SP ek een cen ee al ne eee 4 
198 ce ete Sey tar tsk tanec Spl eek f-52 See tat (eae oe 6 
1940 530 ee ee eee ee eee Girl Sere ee eer crane Rares reas aeons 
SLES RA OM eee at, Meher eee 1 BSN RPA Rack CAN Def ic.c sikostenchcntiete 2 
aR eae eS aoe talie a ene Pew eles de ee Ady ernie eke Se, ee i 
OAS re ote ener ortorotae tacos | ere Ses oder Rect Ginn cate 1 
10440. 5 eer een Gi, | eee eee ce ee. ered Soeer et mee lretn eareiee 
TO4R Se ae en a Pree eee Ei ep eee Mee ae na ner stare eee D 
1946 ek Ae eee Le Ae cer eee N tomactncs oar 2 
bY SE Wi ok cena ean eee Bil aay ae Rae tee sc cece: en eR 
O48 SE Oe eee 8 hee ae Sia ee aici. |e cree eee 1 
LO4O Sish.a a. tee Senn ances cone toeas LSE lita tar oes Cee oe Dan  ackecseas eae eee 
1950 Sea ee oes DOA eS Ree a yo eta eres ceric thes cycA GeO eI On 
LOST AOA ME ence ee ae D5 | ARR Se eC || eid OR Ceara aie een Coa 




















Canal, 
Harbour, 
Waterway 











Miscel- 
laneous 


1931-1951* 


Total 











* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


TABLE IX.—WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, CONSTRUCTION, 

















1931-1951* 
Buildings 
Year and Railway Bridge Highway 
Structures 

LOST Somer eerie seer PAN PAIN se 2s od enone 30 92 
NOS Dies fc tren crave trons courses iY balls Pee cate viel Ao eal note aU NOS o 
HEE ee fas RS eae ete CAE arene Nyc arte OUD es he teny cele 
O34 or ee COR oe sea 3122 | eee 42 100 
LOSS so cutee cee ara a 298)" gman inl eset le neta ep aae 41 
1OSGA, =. a St tOM Ee cctecee IRA ey ceece toe Siecle anrten craee tee 218 
NOS Wallac: heen: orate o ntersatte ake 330 50 62 831 
LOB 8 Nady ERE sone a NS a ene dS URE eae, SAR 407 
1039: eter eee eat ee 149)5| Reenter ae eet 377 
TOAO eS yan Met eae Sen tO Tal er an A Pete e Semetieo EIR dies a mete ao 
TOA Aer a ae ances gee BD NOS4 . liadenees Seek rarerad ll Seaers nee Ce 231 
194 oe Cr a oe Rane PPro (PAE os op con Ha ainlloeo Hote ae! Ao 10 
19 AS) Ss ee seid, omer i ae eae OO 7:s | Sete techn. ene ll Netter ae 20 
LOGAS tbe sey te sola bis Seamae eee ADT Seatac eed Naat | RRR eo, | SN, a Oe ee 
LOLS Wen taco tee atime: S20 cache ues aeer blteae hist ce 55 
94 Gtr enacts eee etek ieee cee Devas cre ca ttern en Ltt ctr cabrones 90 
OAT NR AE A AS ane ete meee, MOAR I Se Ait Aro eel cea eoiaeel ben Siow serene 
RE Taher neo ae Avie ee 8 DBD || terrane ee eel | eee eee ee 15 
OO a enn oo icnnee hese Bren 3 Bete BOOZE lercpeery cet | haere metre ee cease eter 
LOS ON Bee eee an eRe 2 DES Thome cere Rane eeeaes | ee eg nne Tee iet A 
LOD Leak ee eee tier coco. Beto al eee ee eed Meat cra Sell ate ee, ooo Fac HENS 























Canal, 
Harbour, Miscel- Total 

Waterway laneous 
A. dec ten 135 549 
Ca eros 950 1,307 
PCS LON A mi Soar tts F 254 
Ae Oe ees Se on ahs 454 
A) S| taerce ar ee 379 
Se tae A 2 297 685 
Se Ree 13 1,286 
Seca i rete 54 879 
bea ee? 7 533 
NE We Pat 545 1,053 
Sey ae 1.166 4,781 
300 707 3,889 
aL eh cite ascmnt 368 785 
eS at Re eee. Bla oe 427 
PRE penn fory EDR = ot) 380 
1D) | dele eee 994 
SA eee eee 6,091 
A teeth tones lee 2 oe Snead 
bye te IS See, Se 3,602 
RES ate elite 60 2,318 
tS 3 eater 282 5, 867 








* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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TABLE X.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 
CONSTRUCTION, 1931-1951 


TABLE XI.—NUMBER OF 


Year 









































PUBLIC UTILITIES, 1931-1951* 














Electric 

Steam Railways 
Railways | and Local 
Bus Lines 
ee Sen 1 
(lig! eat se eae 

Payee oe 1 
a oi ae 
3 1 
IL. (is S28, a ee 

1 4 
See 3 
Sets ate ee 4 
1 4 

SS oss fia vate 5 
1 1 
eee 3 
2 3 

1 2 














Buildings Canal, 
and Railway Bridge Highway Harbour, Miscel- Total 
Structures Waterway laneous 

BLOOM EM eae creer 340 ffl al | Paes See ray ove 135 3,346 

A VS 25 een errand Mere Bribe eA iro Se elgg eee ae dey oy lee 7,257 
DEAD Oia lene eon we Yeh Ue te yn eet i 5 | DR ce Ree ae ay 3,186 
2090 aie tates 126 AO Mt coe, Pies edt tea Lae rege oer ee PE pa 
LRA ete es eal ry ee Oe anes 87 2.4 (han 2 Pea Sie 846 

HOM Ate Pre ee hoe ae yee eee OOhrs wt at eae ae 399 1,301 
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* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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TABLE XII.—WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES, 1931-1951* 
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* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


TABLE XIii.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES, 1931-1951 
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TABLE XIV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1951, BY INDUSTRIES 
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Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
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(1) Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining; erection of all large bridges is under bridge construction; water 
service is under public administration. 
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TABLE XVII.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1951, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 











Strikes and Lockouts Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Workers Involved Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
Under 10), 2.85 syns arte ee a eas ea Aen 18 6-9 122 0-1 1,082 0-1 
10 ‘anditinder:50ieey eee ee nl ee ee 70 27-0 1,932 1-9 23,628 2-6 
b0-andinindens 00 sy seen eee ree: 45 17-4 3, 238 3°2 29, 874 3°3 
100-andtunderio0 Ore neces eevee eee 83 32-1 18,577 18-0 201,597 22-4 
S00 andamd ers 000K manatees ce ee ; 18 6-9 MP abrir 11-8 25 290 8-0 
1000: and overseen eee ete eee 25 9-7 66, 824 65-0 578,261 63-6 
Ro tale Sa cede aaa a eae 259 100-0 102,870 100-0 901,739 100-0 





TABLE XVIU.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1951, BY TIME LOSS 
See ———————————— ee 














Strikes and Lockouts Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Man-Working Days Lost Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number re) Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
UnderslO0 cere caterer ce On cece Ae ee Pe 54 20-9 3,056 2-9 2,518 0-3 
LOO ancmuinclerso (Oe ee ee rene 92 35-5 16,179 15-7 22,593 2°5 
o0Oland under 1-000 eee Sere cee ieee eee 32 12-4 10,135 9-9 22,447 2°5 
UA) eravol move less WOH) kn coos copacoucecodoudee 66 25°5 37,037 36-0 222,551 24-7 
LOOCO andeum ders 0:000 Rae eee ee 11 4-2 19, 808 19-3 216,530 24-0 
OU O00; AaNGION CLAN cee ee ee eee 4 15 16, 645 16-2 415,100 46-0 
TOGA Haseeno ee 259 100-0 102, 870 100-0 901.739 100-0 
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TABLE XIX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1951, BY DURATION 
= ooOoOOOOO eo SS 














Strikes and Lockouts Workers Involved Time Loss 
Period of Duration Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
Under b:days eae eee ore ee 134 51-7 52,696 51-2 77,968 8-7 
DGaysiandsuncdera qa a eee 4] 15-8 18,699 18-1 82, 860 9-2 
LO ida satan. clanicl erellpapeey ee earn ena 18 6-9 4,837 4-7 DO, oo! 6-2 
Lovdaysiand underso0me gee. aoe nee 15 5-8 11,324 11-0 135,479 15-0 
Z0idays-andaind erase, ee een eee 10 3-9 2,029 2-0 45,925 5-1 
Paes cure l hnyokeve GY), 5.6 on donsokoddsocnacnwe 24 9-3 8,625 8-4 290.336 32-2 
00 days)andcunderm OOM ee anne anes ba 9 3°5 3s (fa) 3-7 194,080 21-5 
Unterminated or carried over from previous 
VCE scisterste os artnet © & hcl tides Uae ee 8 Baill 905 0-9 18,740 2-1 
f Woy 22) Res oo ee ae ees SRE ent 259 100-0 102, 870 100-0 901,739 100-0 


TABLE XX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1951, BY PROVINCES 
SS sSsSSsSSaSaaasSaasan3n3saS>ssSSSSSSSSS 














Strikes and Lockouts Workers Involved Time Loss 
Province Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working Oo 
Total Total Days Total 

Newioundlanid essere eee ee ae ae 6 2°3 3,196 3+1 24, 280 Poy h 
INOVar Scotia glee. peor mnel ee cae cit, 6, 7 ge emaliem 20 Hon 16,850 16-4 57,3383 6-4 
iptincerlidiward: islander ee nn el 1 0-4 8 0-0 30 0-0 
ING WEB TUDS wick asa ee es Ane nce ee eee 4 1-5 680 0-7 6, 100 0-7 
QUeDeG, Leto uch mat as os koe eta Des cee 39 15-1 7,806 7-6 196, 686 21-8 
Ontanio.t sft) ce ere in eee eh ge eine Lean 143 55-2 62,470 60-7 421, 608 46-7 
Mian 60 DS: ake oes ee ee een te a 2 0-8 35 0-0 180 0-0 
paskatche wank ass, someeee fe ee ee ee 5 1-9 279 0-3 2,099 0-3 
AT ber talc: a. hoe ee eS Pr 9 3°5 1,409 1-4 8,882 1-0 
British Columbia Ts Da Ra ee eee pee ae 28 10-8 4,097 4-0 Cigar 7-9 
Intéerprovincialli(@)ewee olen 2 0-8 6,040 5-8 112,500 12-5 
Total We wee Sera ce 259 100-0 102, 870 100-0 901,739 100-0 


(1) One strike, tobacco factory workers: Quebec, three establishments, 3,312 workers, 92,300 days; Ontario, one 
establishment, 378 workers, 10,800 days. _ One strike, steel products factory workers: Quebec, one establishment, 411 
vee 1,650 days; Ontario, three establishments, 1,899 workers, 7,600 days; Manitoba, one establishment, 40 workers, 

ays. 
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TABLE XXI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1941-1951, BY MONTHS 
———voeoswowoeae—t—=s=sS$=—aoaooOoO0n0®»o ee eeeeeeww-T-=« eo 
Number of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in Month 





























































































































































































































Month 
= 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
AEN AUEN Css Sad cp 12 12 32 22, 16 10 10 12 7: a 16 
February...... 6 20 27 18 16 16 12 8 7 i 16 
March Cee ee ily, 14 25 11 22 22 13 9 9 14 20 
/ Novelli 5 oo nee 39 17 385 12 15 22 23 12 9 13 17 
Mave 84 scot 30 28 35 24 13 29 33 13 15 18 32 
June 28 50 53 22 ie 25 20 16 16 18 41 
Silty: eee ee ae 26 61 33 22 25 33 19 13 12 19 18 
AUGUSEL aon 28 53 46 22 19 20 22 18 14 14 26 
September.... 24 35 35 9 16 18 27 18 13 14 24 
October. eee. 18 25 36 14 14 Bl 29 10 14 16 18 
November.... 8 25 24 10 21 14 15 14 11 9 12 
December.... 7 12, 20 9 7 5 8 4 i 6 14 
Yours: 229| 352 401 195 196 295 232 147/258] 
See Number of Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month 
ont 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
January....... 14 4 3 26 17 13 4 19 10 9 18 
February..... 9 21 Sil 20 il 19 21 14 10 16 20 
Manchin eee: 13 18 27 14 23 30 21 15 1] 22 29 
Porgy 5 See ee 35 20 37 12 15 30 29 18 18 24 22 
Ee an ee ame 34 32 40 25 15 36 47 22 Zo 28 40 
Jitineteaereeree 32 55 59 23 13 36 33 29 28 27 53 
Abilene aes eee 29 68 39 23 Pall 47 29 26 20 34 36 
AUIGUStem ene « 30 59 50 26 27 46 38 31 20 27 44 
September.... 29 43 38 9 17 37 42 31 25 23 35 
October ee 23 26 38 14 18 27 48 22, 22 25 oe 
November.... 12 26 28 li? 24 20 29 Pl 22 19 De, 
December.... 9 15 22 iil 13 10 15 12 15 1 PAL 
hicar eee Oeil #354 *402 *199 *197 *228 *236 *1 54 #137 *J61 #959 
i % Number of Workers Involved in New Strikes and Lockouts 
ont a — — 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
January....... 1,610 852 19,740 4,839 5, 426 Ws PAT 2,058} 11,596 1326 2,144 5,851 
February..... 1,618 1,507 2,611 8,737 La, (UID 3,594 29,449 1,858 6,721 3,053 4,760 
Marchese 1,108 3,432 16, 688 1,612 4,770 4,299 1,012 1,360 1,951 4,620 ANb23 
Moi aca aee 20, 004 Ps 32,292) 14,384 4,622 4,924 On ils Delye 2,097 2,081 Deee 
MESS Ae a 5,462 Geile 7,210 9,481 3,242 46, 681 19,350 Lorn 4,028 Ohoo 7,250 
Jane ian. 6,918} 15,740 21,765 5, 840 OD DilRo00 3.077 2,048 4,290 1,699) 15,289 
Ui ee oe eee ee 21,500} 17,048 14, 205 9, 229 ILE es 28, 226 Lior 6,368 ANY 4,941 , 326 
PATEL 63 ab ane 8,878) 20,156 35,346 9,086 8.509 5, 189 Deion 2,046 SOU Moll oa aUo 
September.... Soe leno ro 9,797 1,024 19, 635 2,036 16,495 6, 296 6,515 120 4,035 
October eae 4,718 6, 062 6,092 4,260 6,737 ele 10, 869 2,538 10,769 12,335)) 0,047 
November.... 3.769} 20,262 17, 489 1,380 20,924 1,970 8,508 DOO 1,381 T2087 EL 2i 
December.... 3,088 1,185 35, 049 PA ile 2,654 839 15450 705 767 Hest 11, 636 
Weana ce 87.0251 111,903] 218.2841 71,989] 96,0421 138.7941 102.885! 41,687] 50,9521 191,916] 102, 466 
Number of Workers Involved in All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 
Month --—- - — saosin 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
JAINA, 4.5 Glas 0 1,676 2,865) 19,860 8,140 5, 452 2,957 3,293] 12,729 1,811 2,381 6,255 
February..... 1,819 3,007 5, 239 8,782 a W20 3,769 Boos | el ODS (e240 3,901 4,944 
Merchio!..).2. 1,189 Dr isii 16,998 1, 669 4,800 6,097 17,070 3.845 6,601 5, 600 4,988 
Arlee 20, 460 7,483 32,496] 14,384 4,622 7,110 17, 988 4,678 7,851 2,869 3,950 
INET ae a eee 5,975 6, 507 De SUG ae Oot 3,336 47 , 855 35, 893 8, 204 10,532} ' 4,491 8,038 
RING pate net ae OAT LOMO 28020 5,980 2,926 70, 600 19,101 3,804 aS Siti 2,767| 15,937 
DILLY ee eee 22 170) 2. 738 15,679 OND TL 11,975 50, 429 3,105 8,338 12,592 6,394} 11,249 
INTOAEE. oo a ol BAB Bil yales! Aa tovliay)) IPA tayets) 13, 190 42,506 PPS Ce oMly/ 4,574] 133,392} 28,215 
September....| 10,773] 13,357 10,305 1,024 19, 819 33, 451 DAN sayaell abst!) 8,588 15,344) 10,808 
OGtobers Deol 6, 107 6,361 4, 260 25, 868 83,425 26,759 7,908 16, 483 13,1388 8,665 
November ... 4,740) 20,439 18,172 1, 662 31,054 Ces) 14,775 3,452 8,925 14,165 13,074 
December.... 5, 688 1,488 35, 227 Dest? 19,511 2,256 3,387 2,566 3,197 2,581) 12,497 
Year......| *87,091/*113,916| *218,404| *75,290] *96,0A8| *139,474] *104,120) *42,820| *51,437| *192, 153|*102, 879 
Time Loss in Man-Working Days for All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 
Month a 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
January. asec: 3,508] 46,635] 166,715) 23,658 31,937 18,948] 28,504) 135, 835 9,710 38,588] 16,988 
February..... Teo eee 2 AT 24,301) 39,888 6, 656 11,891) 198,214) 140,130 71, 652 24,871) 20,103 
Misinclitws on se 3,070) 21, 692 30, 822 2, 834 8,709 45,856] 378,580) 57,133) 136,317 25,041) 16,960 
Yalyoniall Woe en areas 77,036) 20,869} 103,936) 115,994 2B OOo 45,764| 365,687} 51,269) 138,931 ey PARA) © AOS 199 
Maysec aes. eo flemelide rt SO 47,229) 126.386 6,738] 566,410} 366,070} 39,754) 173,925 24,471) 35,167 
Aitiatevein Oy ome 39,284] 41,593) 142,917 9,528 5,138] 933,876] 168,737) 34,3387) 141,197 29,692) 128,510 
Silvia ee eee Oe S008 5,409 65,632} 26,023 45,497) 915,911 23,769) 77,588 58,005 50,880} 119,598 
AMIrUst a so. 33,569} 49,951] 240,493) 120, 283 41,122] 870,694 51,758| 110,625 36, 276|1,054, 013 226, §22 
September.:..| 82,463] 37,808 37,598 800! 184,556) 657,714) 273,947) 112,759 67, 933 37,503 117,480 
OctoObenssea 19,693] 26,926 25, 639 7,139| 419,242) 392,247) 400,114) 88,598 69, 992 30,766 55, 467 
November....| 41,764] 103,355] 103,566 5,080} 422,673 33,278] 119,701] 17,000) 135,690 49,477| 38,810 
December....| 54,545 6,044 52,350| 12,526) 261,619 23, 804 22,259) 20,765 24,039 8,465] 115, 8385 


* These figures relate to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during the 
year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Canada and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables give informa- 
tion as to industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages (strikes and lockouts) in 
certain countries since 1940, including 
Canada, showing the number of stoppages, 
the number of workers involved, and the 
time loss in man-working days. Data for 
the years 1919 to 1939 may be found in 
the 1950 supplement. 


x 


Countries for which statistical tables on 
strikes and lockouts have been received in 
the Department are included. Throughout 
the year figures for certain countries are 
given in the monthly articles in the 
Larour GAZETTE as they are received in 
the Department. In all cases statistics 
dealing with strikes and lockouts in other 
countries are obtained from the official 
publications of the countries concerned or 















































CANADA AUSTRALIA 
Time Loss Time Los 
Number Workers in Man- Number Workers in Man 
Year (@) () Involved working Year ' () Involved working 
G) @® Days (8) (2) Days (3) 
O40 Corti aeee 166 60, 619 966,318 hh W040 eee ee 350 179,939 | 1,507,252 
LO ae eee et ee ae 229 87,091 433,914 1O4 a ern ee 567 240, 845 984,174 
194 oN Se eee 352 113,916 ZU) APA Me WRENS he oats oc 602 166, 167 378,195 
LOWS es et ee 401 218,404 1b TOM OAS 5 nc coi bau 785 288, 028 990,151 
O44 ae oh eveya se Ren 195 75, 290 490,139 LOAG Retard vera 94} 260, 792 912,752 
1 Ty te A A ea eee 197 96,068 1,457,420 O45 yes ee eines 945 326, 641 2,119, 641 
LOLG Re ee ae ees 228 139,474 4,516,393 LOA GIR 2a ene ae 869 331, 865 1,947,844 
LOTR Certo ee ane 236 104 E208 25397-3400 04 (eee ee 982 280, 718 1,338, 728 
LOAS Sea ee oe 154 42,820 SEAR OS oe can soon aoe 1,141 301,025 | 1,662,686 
LO4O ns Saace  etere 137 SM SSG UE aos ch ooo ane: 849 260, 720 1,333, 990 
O50: che ots eee 161 192,153 IBA BE) IP UE ooo ooeo ane ce 1,276 391,481 | 2,062,888 
OS 1 cies acces 259 102, 870 901,739 
¢ (1) Work stoppages in existence in period. 
pb raeteme aa a ae aoa (?) Workers directly involved _ oe 
March....... 29 4.988 16.960 } (?) Time loss for workers directly and indirectly 
April ee 22 3.950 10,199 || involved. 
IVI oper iene 40 8,038 35, 167 
fune:) ses ee 53 15, 937 128,510 BELGIUM 
NAVAS sates 36 11,249 119,598 
August....... 44 28,215 226, 622 Time Loss 
September... 35 10, 808 117,480 Number Workers in Man- 
October St Gos 33 8, 665 55, 467 Year (1) Involved working 
November... 22 13,074 38, 810 (2) Days 
December... 21 12,497 IS RY || —_ 
RE eee ns eee Se 43 25,519 36,451 
14 Lo Tai a pcork Oe tov PHT coats RCI | Meee aa nn eee 
() Strikes and leckouts ini existence in’ the period, || 104272 1.010. se at eee ent ese 
see Table X XT. TQ AS ee oo BAGS Seca eer eee heated aaa Saree | ee ee 
@) Strikes of less than one day's duration and those || 19442.°2..,..).c.</fee. 1a, se ales ee eee 
involving less than six employees have not been included 
in the published record unless a time loss of 10 days or || 1945.............. 160 147,417 563,173 
more is caused. LOA Gh yee ee teten Me ase 287 183, 231 1,052,594 
(8) Directly involved only. In 1951, time loss due to || 1947.............. 473 Boonie2 2,211,786 
workers indirectly affected, that is workers in the plant |] 1948.............. 155 341, 422 1, 858, 190 
made idle because of the strike, amounted to about || 1949.............. 99 50, 134 829, 850 
117,000 days. Workers and idleness in other plants which 
may have been indirectly affected are not included in any || 1950.............. 122 149, 936 2,768, 555 


of the statistics. 











ARGENTINA 

Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 
Year (1) Involved working. 

Days 

LR Se Sees kt ae 53 t2a/21 224, 599 
OAS ier mp eeiecde eis: 54 6, 606 247,598 
LOAD ee eis ak cre VO} 39, 865 634, 339 
194 eae ses seni 85 6, 754 86, 290 
1944 Re ee ts eee 27 9,121 41, 384 
1S aye ea area, a, 47 44,186 509, 024 
LOS Ge Sten ahaa es 142 333,929 | 2,047,600 
194 (eee a eee 64 541,377 | 3,467,193 
1948 es per ee eee 103 278,179 | 3,158,947 
10495 See see ae 36 29,164 510, 352 
1950 Tea. foes 30 97,048 | 2,031,827 





() Strikes only. 
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(1) Excluding disputes of less than one day’s duration. 
(2?) Workers directly involved. 








CEYLON 
Time Loss 
Number Workers in Man- 
Year () Involved working 
Days (2) 
PQA 0 Sec ore ster eRe REE EE Roe | ert kel ee 
1941 ie siete aes Oe ea PS | ce Ree ,| ok a 
104 hee aes A sctncin ae seee Al ery tees raaeten es Mao cas CA ck ieee ihe | i ae 
1943 oa ata seers 53 6,986 9,593 
1944.65 Apes 92 16,047 29,985 
LOAD es 83 32,389 157, 673 
1946) eas Ges os 156 54,496 282, 696 
A We Ee Sa 105 55, 334 743, 831 
194.6 Miso: Ain, SS 52 5,081 33, 846 
1949) 20 Jie eee see 94 480, 286 695,916 
1950S eee re 110 28,279 108, 454 


() Strikes only; excluding political strikes. 
(2) Workers directly involved. 


a? a 


from the International Labour Office “Year 
Book of Labour Statistics”. 

For certain countries no statistics are 
available for the war years, 1939 to 1945, 
or for some of the years during that period. 

In the different countries variations occur 
in the definition of strikes and lockouts 
and in the methods of compilation of 
statistics. In nearly all countries no 
distinction is made between strikes and 
lockouts, but in a few cases the figures are 
for strikes only. In some cases the number 
of strikes and lockouts shown for the year 
is the number commencing during the year, 
and in other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those 
carried over from the previous year. 


The figures published by some countries 
as to the number of workers involved show 


not only the number of workers directly 
involved but also the number of those 
indirectly affected, that is thrown out of 
work by strikes and lockouts to which they 
were not parties, but exact information on 
this point is not always given. In the 
tables herewith, the column showing the 
number of workers involved includes 
figures for the number directly involved, or 
the total number directly and indirectly 
involved, according to the method adopted 
by the country concerned. Footnotes to 
the tables indicate the nature of the 
statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

For these reasons the figures for strikes 
and lockouts for the various countries are 
not comparable but they are an indication 
of the extent of industrial disputes resulting 
in work stoppages. 











DENMARK 

Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (4) Involved working 

(2) Days 

LOA eve crete 9 250 5,000 
UU A ee ee a eee eae 2 65 3,000 
O42 vee Nrnictts, oss 7 3,155 11,000 
194 Su(S) eee ets ohio. 17 6,315 24,000 
19449 (@) ees aecioce 34 7,690 88,000 
TT ee He? 5 rae 35 8,526 66, 000 
LAG HS oe 59 54, 241 1,389,000 
OA FEN oes ye cies 29 7,542 467,000 
MOA SA var eeen woos 24 2,722 8,000 
104 ORR ern ees 17 2,654 10, 400 
OSC er tes teleosts eee 18 2,849 3,700 





(1) Work stoppages beginning in period; excluding 
those causing a loss of less than 100 working days; disputes 
concerning members of the Employers’ Federation only. 

(2) Workers directly involved. 


: (8) Excluding national strike against the occupation 
orces. 








FINLAND 

_| Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (2) Involved working 

@) Days 

DD. aes ie oe 4 513 5,397 
LOS eet 3: eee 12 2,164 27,078 
HMOs 5 rae Be oie Me | GOR ROOTS OLE ERE Coen Ene El apnrLarioe can 
LOSS Paeete Ie Sey eta ee ras cette eee | ieee 7s y= afos'ercsa'| moore he, oa 
SA Ee NI, oe ee ore Ps hin,s era's a6‘ fava en aeasa eee 
Od 5Re =: aero 102 37,129 357, 664 
194 OR). ees 42 18,936 115, 984 
104 eee. cou. ee 228 114,739 479,496 
OA Sireee.. cc ats ei ae 84 16,157 243,544 
104 OMe. 2 Sees 48 59,016 1,195,404 
IGE s0 Ramen be ae ee 78 118,000 4,600,000 





(1) Excluding political strikes. 
(2) Workers directly involved. 








FRANCE 
Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (1) Involved working 

2) Days (2) 
LOL OME arte eta aia Toreeteee eee, iret che On ee Lees 
EL Dears ieverc cc oes teed come eee ilk ct yes ick, 4 | aN lk 
Oe DAE MeR Tc cue cote T| reeset ie eae llevar tone eee Me Mie aa 
OS MMR ty. sacle teal | etanvree trees eee a Tot tay he nee ees ENE og MN) ge ee 
eee cyicieh SANS RPG AAPA ete (ER ee Lh amet ae 
EO apron Sey att chee eee | (oe tee ek ee lias hee ore Mees a 
NOL GARE oe tie 528 180, 067 386,468 
ete tohnte evens 2,285 2,997,559 22,673, 285 
OAS nest fisidutice 1,425 6,561,176 LSBs ole 
TOA OS Mieeemis 1,426 4,329,959 7,129,150 
TODO Re ie eee 2 2,080 1 1,527,293 11,728,791 





(1) Strikes beginning in period. 
(2) Directly involved. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 








Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year @) () Involved working 

@) (8) Days (3) 
TOSO BAe eye ceice erie ok 922 299,000 940, 000 
(OANA eee vey acct 1,251 361,000 | 1,079,000 
LOA Dee Re Gis soe 1,303 457,000 1,527,000 
US ioe Dee ee 1,785 559,000 1,808,000 
LOLA eres cc nyelrusts 2,194 826,000 3,714,000 
OA ean bewstced, shoe sca 2,293 532,000 | 2,835,000 
LOA He nie hen tare 2,205 529,000 | 2,158,000 
194 (ee a Be, Al 623,000 2,433,000 
Le ech. Gy ERS ot ee eae 1,759 426,000 1,944,000 
SAE eee eae ae 1,426 434,000 1,807,000 
LOB ORs erate tn: 1,339 303,000 | 1,389,000 
OEIC) no mue noe 1,719 379,000 | 1,692,000 


(1) Work stoppages beginning in period. 

(2) Work stoppages involving less than 10 workers 
and those lasting less than one day are omitted except 
when time loss exceeds 100 days. : 

(8) Workers indirectly involved (i.e. thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the dispute occurred 
but not themselves parties to the dispute) are included 
in these totals, as well as workers directly involved. 

(4) Preliminary figures. 
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Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with strikes and lockouts only once each 
year or even less frequently, the figures 


being issued, in some cases, after an 

interval of great length. Most countries 
INDIA () 

Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (2) (3) Involved working 

(4) Days 

1940. ta cere 322 452,538 7,577, 281 
LOA ee neteemts 359 291,054 3,330, 503 
194 eeivestter na iets 694 772, 653 5,779, 965 
14S ale ee ee toncteeeere 716 525,088 2,342, 287 
ROS ae pa ta cates 658 550,015 3,447,306 
1 aD enc eecerere oyanrers 820 747,530 4,054,499 
LOAGR Neer see 1, 629 1,961,948 | 12,717,762 
ev OO eriome mana te 1,811 1,840,784 | 16,562, 666 
MQ AS Fata eiaiae chester 15259 1,059, 120 4,830, 173 
OSD Fira teieerereteranets 920 685, 457 6, 600,595 
MO SO eras iersttcl cc disterets 814 719,883 | 12,806,704 


(1) Formerly listed as British India; since partition 
to Dominion of India and Pakistan on August 15, 1947, 
the Government of India has continued the strike statis- 
tics. 

(2?) Industrial disputes which have resulted in work 
stoppages involving 10 or more workers. 

(3) Work stoppages in existence in period. 

(4) Includes workers indirectly involved. 











IRELAND 
] 

Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (4) (?) Involved working 

2) Days (?) 
LOA eae te coke ce 89 By ulo 152,076 
1941S teeas opekbemaeat Fal 4,895 Mike Mes} 
1942 ee soa eee 69 Ogle 115,039 
14S eee wee 81 5,921 61, 809 
1 O44 ee ae eee 84 4,387 38,308 
LOL Sige aves sie Meera 87 8,785 243 , 932 
OA G: Coren eye ak coaetae 105 10,896 150,108 
POAT Sat awers Spe Aare 194 22,2538 449 438 
LOD Siac cre wae iver nnee 147 16, 567 258, 166 
TOA Oe sree eet aelmce 153 9, 837 Dla, Lol 
T9500 os aoe ae 154 18,559 216,505 


(1) Disputes which last less than one day or which 
involve an aggregate loss of less than 10 man-days ex- 
cluded. 

(2) Work stoppages beginning in the period. 

(3) In progress in period. 








ISRAEL (*) 

Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (2) Involved working 

(3) Days (?) 
O40 eran «ave ercteraters 85 DPPH 22,108 
1 RO beedied  Se Soea d Ay 80 3,803 36,342 
Lose eas. meas 109 8,540 137,640 
OAS aes a ae 147 17, 846 131, 650 
OST Om tee 119 9,835 184,014 
1 eas ee Geta cite 119 6,063 101,570 
Eis aera ogre 129 28,082 334,706 
OO WA CS ae ae ner leer ara. ck SSE oo ela ote ha bea el lorccmae Be eee 
OAS eke one t. ee ore 45 1,454 7,979 
1949 Se there e ene 53 5,189 57,436 
US cabeaun aaere 72 9,100 55, 087 


(!) Prior to 1948, Palestine. 
(2) Excluding disputes of less than one day’s duration 
(8) Workers directly involved. 
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revise their figures when additional facts 
are brought to light, even though such 
revisions may necessitate changes in 
statistics published a considerable time 
previously. 


JAPAN ; 
Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (1) Involved working 

2 Days (3) 
1940 NFR eae 240 24,184 54,129 
1: SE a cra AI | oe te Br dl | pee einen Cee dees Fh ee An 
1A ea cee era Me Tene Cate eae | eran secraaxc areata ees 
DES Fe Derry Ree yeas ARE tee ae ge smelly nee MG FARIA Pape ts dian Se 
BAUER rie ae ee ee hes [ay men cca Met|lots aeseatie SMEED (Seca ea aod oo 6 
TOA Bere 2 re ee is Re era e Reyer hear ture Pore elie Deck eo 
1946 Ge oe ee 702 517,415 6, 266, 255 
LOA TR tee LET Le 464 218, 832 5,035, 783 
LOR Ae Mice war tee 744 2,304,492 6,995, 332 
1 O49 SEP oaeraeeetaee 554 1),.1225128 4,320,688 
1950) Rotcr: eee tree 584 763,453 5,486, 129 


(1) Excluding disputes of less than four hours’ duration. 
(2) Workers directly involved. 


(3) Prior to 1950 figures computed on basis of  six- 
day-working week. 
NETHERLANDS 
Time Loss 
Number Workers in Man- 
Year (4) Involved working 
(?) Days 
1940 (January-May) 23 3,040 43,700 
TA Le Ts sche eieere, si tabeeail ta tereasectevotak beren liad eke aisle he hal cr eee erenene ; 
1 ee Pe ere OM hee ey Ags TN IE Coreen See Oe fed Meat Map oroiorgte ce 
ee og AOE ar re ie Ins AME oe Cueto heal ROR Cte eee Ince aby Stun ee 
POAGN oo. Bec ors Peres Olittece rete Sete nieces Siete at ener ee ee 
1945 (May-Decem- 
berd!isilep eae 118 36, 540 101, 200 
WES Mae See oot 270 72,090 681, 600 
LOA eaeetra Ne era tele 272 59,920 203, 400 
L948 Ree ete qe oenae 183 17,740 131,400 
[OS Qe Stes sieve: che eee 116 14,340 289,400 
LO50 Feet cee eee 79 17, 640 162, 200 
(1) Work stoppages in existence in period. 
(2) Workers directly involved. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Time Loss 
Number Workers in Man- 
Year Involved working 
(1) Days (*) 
LOAOS seers etek 57 10,475 28,097 
LOS Ar, cetera 89 15, 261 26, 237 
LOA oe ticteteeiceion 65 14,345 51,189 
1O4 3 ee ateies anicctner 69 10,915 14, 687 
LOA WAS. datecttete 149 29, 766 52,602 
LOAD aie eee eee 154 39,418 66, 629 
TQAG:. 5.5 Ss jstorcetotete cree 96 15, 696 30,393 
1947s Nae. a coe 134 26,970 102,725 
19482 eet cere 101 28,494 93,464 
1949 ean hate torrets 123 61,536 218,172 
1950 sa-ke eee ee 129 91,492 271,475 
1950, 1st quarter... 28 10, 604 14,077 
2nd quarter.. 44 28, 614 28,407 
3rd quarter... 33 30, 144 118,597 
4th quarter. . 24 22,130 110,394 
1951, 1st quarter... ae 9,902 56,451 
2nd quarter.. 41 9,438 110,521 
3rd quarter... 27 15,929 988,799 





(1) Workers directly or indirectly affected are in 
cluded. 














NORWAY SWITZERLAND 
Time Loss Time Loss 
Number Workers in Man- Number Workers in Man- 
Year (7) Involved working Year (1) Involved working. 
Days (2) ays 

LOA () ee RRR Sen |S, cierto ete ei, co seg een i (ED AR OS OM moar. eae tate als 6 578 1,480 
TTS crc cio GOEL Gor ON ee Ea a DRS ia ee IO RAN ce Sn eae 15 722 14,311 
G4 2 RE RE PErs o eter carl clos cet doe ll@aasehlazes Oo Aer a cue eae 19 822 4,030 
OAS eR HIME eit eo he, Sees 's Svs ace beste ts Sel ic Ate WOT SRE So nt Meee 19 , 069 12,050 
EB, duces GE See cal ak crocs Oat Ee aaa nes Ieee LR al ee cs Laue ee 18 1,324 17, 690 
OAD RON eas ie Ae 16 4,074 Cais) COTO)! OS a tows onose 3 3, 686 37,187 
VOL GR tone eee 39 4,658 TOs OOOWELGA GIN. or cieae cc. 55 15), 173 184,483 
LOST. hoen ho oe 47 8, 250 A TPOOOWM MTGE etne, iecsrlcce ate sc: 29 6, 963 102, 209 
OS Sar eee ee 58 5,919 OZR O00 OAS Spence cen. 28 4,277 61,408 
1940s. oe ener 47 9,010 1O5S000 1949 Stereos a 12 853 41,113 
1950 Aree ake. 30 4,399 ADE OOO WAOBO NS ecics science: 6 288 5,447 
BOG WR eras cicnraon 8 985 8,469 





(1) Excluding stoppages of less than one day’s duration 


SOUTH AFRICA 








Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (2) Involved working 

(4) Days (?) 
DA Ria tee oe ee ces 24 1,846 12,907 
OA NN Minis cae ore sec os 35 5,450 23,199 
ODS ern fier sien 2 58 14,008 49,015 
LS Re AS ately ie eee 52 8,395 58, 342 
WOAAUN evar wis toeinten 53 9, 225 19,993 
LOA ie, eth wiv cisheta ects 62 14,154 52,990 
GAG Sikes eka 54 | 95,735 209, 290 
OS Jen vetted cern. 80 20,012 1,372,758 
1 Oe Sean ee teen ae 45 3, 952 24, 608 
GAO RMS Tooke ent ss 37 7,143 85,977 
POS OAM ees ee 33 Seite 5, 829 





(1) Disputes beginning in period. 
: (7) Not stated whether workers indirectly involved 
are included. 








SWEDEN 

Time Loss 

Workers in Man- 

Year Number Involved working 

Days 

TE ee ee A AG ee 38 3,936 78,000 
POS a Bess .cc tetontoerse 34 1,929 94, 000 
Oa Re Rea. : arcane 139 jose 53,000 
TOE Ties oe ai geet ee 167 6,926 94,000 
SI Sears a 214 7,021 228,000 
OA Oe RIAN Se 3 weeriicl no 163 133,171 | 11,321,000 
HOS Gere sacred 2k < 137 US Pale 27,000 
1 Bc cig aan eee 81 56, 851 125,000 
HOA 8 SP. .< eoses 47 6,061 151,000 
04 OVE oc Sonics 31 1,008 21,000 
LODO Aree. \s esses aon 21 2,000 40,000 

















(1) Stoppage of less than one day’s duration are 
excluded. 
(2?) Workers directly involved. 


UNITED STATES 

















Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year @) () Involved working 

Se) Days (?) 
NOLO Re see ee et 2,508 576,988 6, 700, 872 
1ST lhe eer eee ae 4,288 2,362,620 | 23,047,556 
1 OE Ae 8 bie ee eae 2,968 839, 961 4,182,557 
GAB aie tie 5 We wees on toe 1,981,279 13,500,529 
OA tere eres Cae eee 4,956 2 LS, Gad 8,880,078 
TOAD Mp ee be kveee 4,750 3,470,000 38,000, 000 
OSG Re era! Sait ee 4,985 +, 600,000 | 116,000,000 
OA ere eens ce 3,693 2,170,000 34, 600, 000 
OAS RN he nek ck 3,419 1,960,000 34, 100, 000 
NOD OE tere ce nee 3,606 | 3,030,000 | 50,500,000 
NG S(O} Reveencee «ches deci 4,843 2,410,000 38, 800, 000 
OSA (2) eer pre ea 4, 650 2,130,000 22, 600. 000 
1951 (4)January.... 438 238,000 1, 280, 000 
February.. 345 199,000 1,900, 000 
March..... Ove 131,000 1,730,000 
PAD ees octets 363 162,000 1,910,000 
MIEN aerate 432 164, 000 1, 820,000 
ARNE, Aa 5 ae 389 189, 000 1,790,000 
aatlivareroer. te: 440 276,000 1, 880,000 
August..... 490 210,000 2, 600, 000 
September. 430 200, 000 2,420, 000 
October... 470 240,000 2,750, 000 
November. 300 70,000 1,600, 000 
December. 200 55,000 900, 000 


(1) Work stoppages due to labour-management dis- 
putes beginning in the period. 

(2) Work stoppages due to Labour-Management dis- 
putes which involve as many as six workers and last as 
long as a full day or shift are included. 

(8) All workers in the plant made idle because of the 
dispute, but not workers or idleness in other plants in- 
directly affected, are included. 

(4) Preliminary figures. 
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